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Art.  I.    The  Orders  in  Omncil,  and  the  American  Embargo, 

beneficial  to  the  Political  and  Commercial  IntereOs  of  Great ' 

Britain.     By  Lord  Sh^Bdd.     1809. 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  commnnicated  to 

Congress  5th  Nov.  181  !• 
Report  in  part  of  the  Committee^  to  whom  was  referred  that  part 

of  the  Presidents  Message  which  relates  to  Foreign  A  fairs. 
A  View  of  the  State  of  Parties  in  the  United  States  of  America  ; 

being  an  Attempt  to  cLccountfor  the  present  Ascendancy  of  the 

French  or  Democratic  Party  in  that  Country,  in  two  Letters 

to  a  Friend.     Edinburgh,  Ballantyne.     1812. 

TN  die  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communis 
^  cated  to  Congress  on  the  5th  November  last,  Mr.  Madison  con^ 
chides  a  lon^  string  of  complaints  against  Great  Britain,  with  a ' 
recommendation  that  they  should  assume  '  an  aimour  and  an 
attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis.*  Whether  any  or  all  of  these  com- 
plaints are  well,  or  ill  grounded,  one  thin^  at  least  must  be  quite 
obvious  to  those  who  have,  paid  any  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  government,  namely,  that,  ever  since  the  accession  of 
thatr  stout  republican  and  stern  philosopher  of  the  new  school, 
Tlomas  Jefferson,  there  has  existed  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  American  executive  to  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  ;  to 
seize  every  occasion  of  exciting  a  hostile  feeling  between  two  na- 
tions, whom  their  relation  to  each  other  in  point  of  origin,  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  habits,  to  say  nothing  of  ommon  interest,  ou^ht  to 
precGspose  to  amicable  intercourse,  and  mutual  good  will;  and 
whom  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  the  interest  of  France  to  dis- 
uoite  and  to  array  against  each  other. 

Of  the  orighi  of  this  spirit  in  the  American  govemn^ent, 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be  our 
business  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  the  Pre- 
fldent's  message,  and  the  object  of  those  menaces  held  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  to  whom  that  part  of  it  relating  to  foreign 
tffnrs  was  referred.   Setting  aside  some  points  of  minor  importance, 
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t  America — Orders  in  Council^  tfc.  Mak. 

tfie  wrongs  complained  of  by  Mr.  Madison  may,  we  conceive, 
be  comprehended  under  the  three  following  beads  : 

1.  Ine  assomption  of  new  principles  of  blockade^  and,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  the  rigorous  execution  of  certain  orders  in 
council^  in  violation  of  ileutru  commerce  and  neutral  rights. 

2.  The  right  of  search  claimed  hy  Great  Britain,  and  the  wroi^ 
sustained  by  America  in  die  execution  of  it. 

3.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen. 

The  first  point,  however,  it  would  ^seem,  embraces  the  heaviest 
of  their  grievances.  The  member  of  the  senate  who  brings  up  the 
Report  of  ibe  committee,  is  stated  to  say  that,  in  tibe  opinion  of 
the  connnittee,  the  <  orders  in  comKfl  were  of  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient cause  of  war ;'  that  *  British  encroachments  vrere  sudi  as  to 
demand  war,  as  die  only  alternative  to  obtain  justice;'  and  that  '  it 
was  the  determination  of  the  committee  to  recommend  open  vrar 
to  the  utmost  energies  of  the  nation.'  Tlie  rqx>rt,  to  be  sure,  ia 
sufficiently  warlike.     It  states  that  '  France,  availing  herself  of  the 

I>roffers  made  equally  to  her  and  her  enemy  by  the  non-importation 
aw  of  May,  1810,  announced  die  repeal,  on  the  1st  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan ;'  and  that  in  coii' 
sequence  thereof,  *  it  was  confidently  expected  that  this  act,  on  the 
part  of  France,  would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  revo- 
cation on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  her  orders  in  council ;'  but 
that,  *  in  diis  reasonable  expectation,  however,  the  committee  had 
been  disappointed ;'  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  ^  it  affords  a  subject  of 
sincere  congratulation  to  be  informed,  through  the  official  organs 
of  the  government,  that  those  decrees  are,  so  far  at  least  as  our 
rights  are  concerned,  really  and  practically  at  an  end.'  The  Pre- 
sident, however,  in  his  message,  not  venturing  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  this  assertion,  expresses  only  a  *  hope  that  the  successive  confirm- 
ations of  the  extinction  of  the  French  decrees,  so  far  as  they  vio- 
lated the  netitral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  would  have  in- 
duced the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  her  orders  iu 
council.' 

The  '  hope*  and  the  '  expectation*  held  out  by  the  President 
and  his  committee,  would  have  been  *  reasonable*^  enough  provided 
the  grounds  of  them  had  been  true.  But  Mr.  Madison  knew  per- 
fectly well,  and  his  committee  also  knew,  if  they  knew  any  thii^ 
of  the  sul^ject,  that  during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  French  priva-* 
teers,  in  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  took  every  American  vessel 
they  fell  in  with,  and  carried  them  for  condemnation  into  the  poi:ts 
of  Italy,  Dantzig,  and  Copenhagen.  He  knew  that  every  week 
American  ships  and  cargoes  had  suffered  sequestration  in  the  ports, 
of  France,  which  woeful  experience  had  taught  him  to  cousiaer  a$ 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  with  conJUcation^     Nay,  at  the  very. 
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Dtomeiit  ^hen  die  committee  were  making  their  report^  a  small  squa^ 
droDof  French  frigates  that  had  escaped  from  the  Loire,  were  pii- 
Is^psig  and  plundering  American  vessels  in  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  all 
America  knew  tliat  no  decree  nor  proclamation  had  ever  been  issued 
by  Buonaparte^  announcing  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees;  and  that  Mr.  Madison  had  availed  himself  of  a  mere  con- 
ditional communication  made  to  General  Armstrong,  which,  from) 
its  nature,  must  have  been  nugatory,  as  the  condition  was  one  which 
no  person  could  expect  to  be  performed.  The  President,  indeed, 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  no  proof  whatever  had  yet  been 
given  by  France,  of  any  intention  to  repair  the  other  wrongs  done 
to  the  United  States,  '  and  particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount 
6f  American  property  seiz^  and  condemned  under  edicts,  which, 
though  not  affectmg  their  neutral  relations,  and  therefore  not  enters 
hg  into  questions  between  the  United  States  and  other  belligerents,^ 
were  nevertheless  founded  in  such  uniust  principles,  that  the  repa- 
ration ought  to  have  been  prompt  and  ample/  This,  being  only  t 
French  aggression,  is  kindly  taken  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Madison :  and 
dioogh  he  cannot  conceal  that  ^  the  United  States  have  much  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rigorous  and  uneipected  restrictions  to 
which  their  trade  with  the  French  dominions  has  been  subjected  ;* 
^et,  against  England  only  and  her  <  hostile  inflexibility/  he  thinks 
It  necessary  to  recommend  to  Congress  to  put  the  United  States 
into  ^  an  armour,  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crbis/ 

tt  may  be  useful  to  inquire  how  the  fiict  really  stands  between 
the  two  belligerents  and  neutral  America,  and  agamst  which,  as  the 
original  and  principd  aggressor,  if  she  really  be  i^grieved,  the  ho9^ 
tility  of  the  latter  might  be  expected  to  be  pointed.  We  have  no 
mtention  to  discuss  over  again  the  merits  of  the  various  onders  in 
council.  The  question  to  be  now  considered  is  one  of  fact  rather 
than  argument.  The  circumstances,  in  which  neutrals  are  |^ed 
fay  the  peculiar  character  of  the  present  war,  are  entirely  novel. 
France  nas  done  her  utmost  to  extinguish  neutrality  altogetlierf  that- 
of  America  has  survived  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  War,  the  skill  and  valour  of  our  seamen 
bad  nearly  swept  froni  the  face  of  the  oeean^every  ship,  whether  of 
war  or  commerce,  belonging  to  the  enemy ;  but  while  her  colonies 
io  the  eastern  and  the  western  hemisphere  remained  ia  her  posses-^ 
lion,  she  continued  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  commerce  with  those 
colonies  without  any  of  its  risks,  dirough  the  channel  of  neutral 
America.  The  French  marine,  it  is  true,  was,  in  like  manner,  nearly 
driven  from  the  sea  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1756;  and 
they  had  recourse  then,  as  now,  to  the  employment  of  neutrals  for 
supplying  their  colonies,  and  bringing;  back  their  produce*  Our 
pnse  courts,  however,  condemned  this  new  species  of  neutrality, 
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on  the  principle  '  that  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  carry  on  a  trade 
with  the  colonies  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  time  of  war, 
in  a  way  that  was  prohibited  by  that  power  in  time  of  peace/  On 
this  principle  We  acted  during  that  war.  The  same  rule  was 
adopted  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  ports 
of  all  the  colonies  of  France  were  thrown  open  to  every  neutral 
flag.  The  Americans  raised  a  clamour  against  the  riile  on  thepre- 
tence  of  its  having  been  abandoned  during  the  American  war.  This, 
however,  was  not  true :  far  from  being  abandoned^  it  was  actually 
put  in  practice  ;  and  the  temporary  relaxations  it  underwent  were 
owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  French  being  able,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  carry  on  their  own  colonial  trade;  and,  secondly, 
to  their  having  falsely  asserted  that  they  had  entirely  changed  the 
colonial  system  and  meant  to  throw  open  that  trade  to  foreign 
nations  in  time  of  peace.  Mr.  Madison  goes  a  step  beyond  -this, 
and  asserts  that  the  principle  was,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  by 
the  English  in  the  war  of  1766 ;  that  it  has  no  pretension  or  title  to 
an  ancient  rule ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  established  principle, 
it  is  well  known,  he  sigrs,  that  Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  that 
has  acted  upon  or  otherwise  given  a  sanction  to  it.  One  mighty  in 
the  first  place,  have  expected  that  the  date  of  the  year  1756  would 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  American  as  to  the  rights  of  a  country 
which  was  then  his  own.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  capturing  and  con- 
demning neutrals  carrying  on  the  colonial  trade  of  a  belligerent, 
were  neither  introduced  /Sr  the  first  time  in  1756,  nor  is  Great 
Britain  the  only  Nation  that  has  given  a  sanction  to  them.  In  the 
war  of  Queen  Anne,  ending  in  1713,  the  French  employed  the 
Dutch  to  carry  on  their  colonial  trade;  but  five  out  of  the  six  vessels 
•o  employed  were  captured  and  condemned  by  us ;  yet,  neither  th« 
French  nor  die  Dutch  complained  of  die  pracdce  or  the  principle, 
which  are,  therefore,  at  least  a  century  old.*  The  same  rule  wat 
acted  upon,  without  any  relaxation,  in  1 793.  In  1794,  it  is  true,  an 
indulgence  was  granted,  as  to  American  intercourse  with  the  West 
Indies :  and  a  farther  relaxation  took  place  in  1796^  allowing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  India  colonies  to  be  brought  by  neutrals  to  the 
ports  of  diis  country,  or  to  some  port  of  the  neutral  countir.  Iliese 
spontaneous  acts  of  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
liberal  construction  put  upon  his  Majesty's  order  by  the  prize  courts, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  unexampled  prospetity  of  American  com- 
merce.^ The  same  system  of  liberality  was  pursued  on  the  reiiewal  of 
hostilities  in  1803.  The  commanders  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  were  instructed '  not  to  seize  any  neutral  vessels  which 
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Aodd  be  fotmd  canjing  on  trade  direcdy  between  the  colonies  of 
tbe  enemy  and  the  neutral  countnf  to  which  the  vessel  belonged, 
and  laden  with  t>roperty  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  neutral  counlry ; 
provided  that  such  neutral  vessel  should  not  be  supply  ing,  nor  should, 
OQ  the  outer  voyage,  have  supplied,  the  enemy  with  any  articles 
contraband  of  war,  and  should  not  be  trading  with  any  blockaded 
ports/ 

The  able  and  well  informed  writer  of  '  War  in  Disguise,'  has 
laid  open  tbe  enormous  frauds  and  abuses  to  which  this  indulgence 
gave  rise.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  so 
.  far  was  the  rule  of  1756  relaxed,  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  America  became  so  many  entrepdts  for  the  manufactures  and 
commodities  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland;  firom  whence  they 
were  re-exported,  under  the  American  flag,  to  their  re^ective  colo- 
nies; they  brought  back  the  produce  of  those  colonies  to  the  ports 
of  .^nerica ;  they  r^shipped  them  for  the  enemies'  ports  of  Europe, 
they  stored  freely  all  me  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  car- 
goes brought  directly  from  the  hostile  colonies:  tibus,  in  fact,  not 
only  carrying  on  the  vidiole  trade  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  which 
tiutt  belligerent  would  have  carried  on  in  time  of  peace,  but  super- 
adding their  own  and  a  considerable  part  of  ours.  Valuable  car- 
goes of  bullion  and  specie  and  of  spices  were  nominally  purchased 
by  Americans,  in  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  enemy,  and  wafted 
vttkder  the  American  flag  to  the  real  hostile  proprietors.  One  single 
American  house  contracted  for  the  whol^of  the  merchandise  of 
tbe  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Batavia,  amounting  to  no  less 
a  som  than  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  consequence  was,  thaty»while  not  a  single  merchant  ship  be- 
longing to  the  enemy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  produce  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  sold 
cheaper  in  the  markets  of  France  and  Holland,  than  in  our  own. 

*  We  defend  our  colonies,'  says  the" writer  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
•  at  a  \'ast  expence;  we  maintain  at  a  still  greater  expence,  an  irresistible 
Davy;  we  chase  the  flag  of  every  enemy  from  every  sea;  and,  at  the 
•ame  moment,  the  hostile  colonies  are  able,  from  the  superior  safely 
and  cheapness  of  their  new-found  navigation,  to  undersell  us  in  the  con- 
tiaental  markets  of  Europe/ 

Not  satisfied  with  this  unexampled  state  of  prosperity,  to  which 
the  commerce  of  America  had  attained,  through  the  muniJScent  con- 
cessions made  in  her  favor,  she  practised  still  farther  on  the  for- 
bearance of  Great  Britain,  by  sending  large  and  numerous  cargoes, 
which  might  fairly  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  direct  into 
the  ports  of  France ;  such,  for  instance,  as  '  three  and  four-inch' 
deals,  spars,  iron  and  other  materials  employed  in  fitting  out,  and 
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cquippmgy  that  very  flotillay  which  was  avowedly  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  this  kingdom.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  French- 
men were  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline,  and  commanded  by  the  choicest  officers  in  tibe  French 
service;  one  thousand  two  hundred  v^sels  were  ready  to  transport 
%hem  to  the  pillage  pf  the  British  capital.  Yet,  because  the  Bntidi 
government  at  length  thought  proper  to  with-hold  its  forbearance^ 
and  to  place  the  ports  of  France,  between  Ostend  and  Havre  de 
Grace,  under  strict  and  rigorous  blockade — ^the  Americans  thought 
proper  to  join  in  the  clamours  of  France  against,  what  diey  were 
pleased  to  call,  our  new  principles  of  maritime  law,  the  violation 
of  neutral  rights,  and  blockades  ruinous  to  neutral  commerce.- 

In  April,  1806,  it  was  found  necessary  to  declare  the  ports  of 
Prussia  m  a  state  of  blockade,  in  consequence  of  the  king  of  that 
country  having,  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
justice,  (since,  how  severely  expiated !)  seized  upon  Hanover  ao4 
shut  the  porls  of  the  German  sea  against  the  English  flag ;  but  tbi« 
blockade  was  removed  in  September  following.  Yet  tfiis  just  ret 
fribution  was  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  American  interference. 

In  the  s%me  year  the  government  foimd  it  expedient  to  declare 
the  whole  coast  of  France,  firom  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  in  a  state  of 
•blockade;  but  it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  '  (hat  such  blockade  should  not  extend  to  prevent  neutnd 
ships  and  vessels  ^den  widi  goods  not  being  the  property  of  his 
Majesty's  enemies,  and  not  bein^  contraband  of  war^  n^om  approachr 
11^  the  said  coasts,  and  entemig  into  and  sailmg  fitom  the  said 
irivers  and  port«,'  &c.  A  concession  aln^oat  excluiively  made  in 
ifavor  of  America. 

These  blockades,  legitimate  in  principle,  and  effectually  kept  up 
by  an  adiequate  force,  were  called  by  Mr.  Jefferson  '  paper  block- 
noes;'  ^  an  usurpation  of  maritime  jurisdiction;'  and  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  more  th^  hiuting  a  doubt  of  our  right  of  search,  by 
asserting  the  French  principle,  that '  free  ships  make  free  goods.' 

The  death  pf  f^n  American  ^e^an,  by  an  accidental  shot  from 
)h^  Leander,  afforded  another  opportunity  of  increasing  the  clamour 
which  I^r.  Jeffer^n  had  contrived  to  raise  against  England.  He 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  accused  Captain  Whitby  of  moiw 
^er,  and  interdicted  our  ships  of  war  from  the  watery  of  America. 
ilis  purpose  was  completely  answered  by  the  violent  and  inflamm»- 
tory  resolutions  that  were'  passed  in  Congress,  and  which  ended  in 
an  act  for  excluding  the  manufiictures  of  Great  Britain  firom  the 
ports  of  tlie  United  States,  to  be  ciMiied  intp  effect  however  at  a  dis- 
tant day,  '     ' 

In  the  meantime,  comniissioners  were  appointed  to  adjust  the  e^^ 
isting  commercial  differences  between  the  two  governments;  LonI 
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Holland  and  Lord  Auckland  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Monroe  and 
Mr*  Pinckney  <m  the  other.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  just  and 
liberal  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit,  and  sent  over  to  America 
for  ratification;  which  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  fit  to  refuse^  unless 
this  country  should  consent  to  admit  into  it '  new  principles  of  ma- 
ritime law,'  correspondent  with  those  book  afterwards  declared  by 
the  French,  and  contrary  to  those  long  established  by  the  jaw  of 
nations. 

The  whole  tenour  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  had  excited 
JtroDg  suspicions  of  a  Secret  understanding  between  him  and  France ; 
and  Uiese  suspicions  were  considerably  strengthened  by  this  rejec> 
tion,  and  suggested  alteration  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  his  autho- 
rized minister  here,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  notification  in  that 
eotmtiy  of  the  Berlin  decree.  It  happened  also  that  this  decree 
was  conteroooraneous  in  its  operation  with  the  non-intercourse  act 
against  England;  which,  diotigh  passed  in  May,  was  not  to  take  ef- 
fect until  November.  The  veiy  language  employed  by  America  iu 
her  remonstrances  and  negociations  with  England,  was  exactly  simi- 
lar to  t|iat  made  use  of  by  France.  Every  step  she  took  seemed 
to  confirm  the  exbtence  of  collusion  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Buonaparte. 

England  however  continued  to  bear  the  ill  humour,  and  even  the 
menacf  of  America,  not  indeed  with  indifference,  but  with  that 
calm  and  dignified  moderatioh  which  is  naturally  inspired  by  con- 
adoosness  of  rectitude  combined  with  consciousness  of  power.r— 
Even  the  Berlin  decree  of  the  21st  November,  180(j,  appeared  to 
make  no  change  in  her  system  of  legaT  blockade>  as  it  regarded 
France,  or  of  conce99iQii  and  relaxation  in  favor  of  America.  By 
this  decree,  the  British  islands  were  declared  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade. All  British  subjects,  found  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and  made  prisoners  of  war;  all 
Brkish  property  to  be  confiscated;  all  trade  in  British  produce  and 
manufactures  was  prohibited;  and  all  neutral  vessels,  which  had 
loacbed  in  Eiq^land  or  aiqr  of  her  colonies,  were  made  liable  to 
confiscatioB. 

Tliere  were,  we  think,  two  obvious  ways  of  treating  this  declara« 
tion  of  war  against  all  commerce,  but  more  particularly  against 
British  commerce. — ^Either  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those  empty 
menaces  so  fine<piaitly  fulmmated  against  us  in  those  moments  of 
temporary  insanity  to  which  the  present  ruler  of  the  French  is  subject ; 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  it  whatever,  at  least  till  it  had  clearly  been 
ascertained  what  its  operation  would  be,  and  to  what  extent  neutral 
powers  woidd  acqmeace  in  so  odious  a  decree ;— or,  to  make  him 
feel  at  once  the  foil  ftrce  of  onr  naval  power ;  to  put  forth  the 
^trengtb  of  tiiitf  o^ghty  arm,  and  lay  waste  the  whole  W  of  coast 
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from  OstencI  to  Bayonne ;  to  keep  his  armies  perpetually  on  tbe 
inarch  to  (he  various  points *of  attack;  to  spread  terror  and  alarm 
^mong  the  inhabitants ;  to  drive  the  French  fishermen  within  tbe 
mouths  of  their  rivers,  and  compel  their  master  to  supplicate^  a« 
Henry  IV.  of  France  had  done  before  him,  for  permission  to  catch 
a  few  soles  on  the  banks  in  the  Channel  for  his  own  table.  Unfor- 
tunately our  govenmient  did  neither.  It  contented  itself  with  bsuing 
an  order  in  council  on  the  7lh  January,  1807,  by  which,  after 
stating  his  Majesty's  unwillingness  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
enemies,  by  proceeding  to  an  extremity  so  distressing  to  all  natioiu 
not  engaged  in  the  war,  yet  urging  the  necessity  he  felt  to  restrain 
this  violence  and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  injus* 
tice,  it  was  ordered  '  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  from 
one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall  belong  to,  or  be  in 
possession  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their 
control,  as  that  British  vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thereat.' 

This  feeble  effort  at  retaliation  totally  failed  in  restraining  the 
violence  of  the  enemy,  wliile  the  restrictions  it  imposed  on  neutral 
commerce  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  grievance  on  the  part  of 
America.  In  point  of  fact,  America  not  only  evaded  the  orders, 
but  turned  them  greatly  to  her  advantage ;  while  the  commerce  of 
England  became  every  month  more  languid  and  prostrate,  till  re- 
duced^ as  justly  ob^rved  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
^  to  a  state  of  suspended  animation.' 

.  If  America  bad  any  ground  of  complaint  on  this  occasion,'  it was 
that  only  a  few  days  before  the  issuing  of  the  order  in  council  Mr. 
Monroe  had  been  told  '  that  his  Majesty's  government  could  not 
believe  that  the  enemy  would  ever  seriously  attempt  to  enforce  such 
a  system;  but  tiiat  if  the  enemy  should  carry  these  threats  into  exe-* 
cution,  and  if  neutral  nations,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  should 
acquiesce  in  such  usurpations,  bis  Majesty  might  probably  be 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  retaliate  in  his  just  defence,  8cc.' 

The  Berlin  decree^  which  had  been  held  by  many  as  '  an 
empty  utentice,'  was  soon  discovered  by  the  admmistration  which 
came  into  power  about  April  1807,  to  bear  a  very  differ^it  charac- 
ter ;  that '  nations  in  alliance  with  France,  and  under  her  control, 
were  required  to  give,  had  given,  and  jdid  give  effect'  to  that  decree. 
They  found  tliat  the  order  of  the  7th  January  issued  by  their  prede« 
cessors,  'did  not  answer  the  desired  purpose  either  of  compelling 
the  eui my  to  recal  those  orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations  to 
interpose  with  effect  to  obtain  their  revocation,  bat,  on  ^econirarr, 
the  same  had  been  recently  enforced  with  increased  rigour.'  It 
was  therefore  ordered,  on  the  1 1th  November,  1807,  that  <  all  the 
ports  and  places  of  France  and  her  allie8,Jor  of  any  other  country  at 
wiu"  with  Ins  Majesty,  and  all  other  porta  and  plaoe9  in  Europe  from 
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wUfcli,  klthoim^  not  at  war  with  his  Maieslyy  the  British  flag  is 
escliidedy  and  places  in  the  colooiea^  belongiiig  to  his  Majesty's 
^Qemies,  diall,  from  beaceforthy  be  subject  to  the  saaie  restric- 
tifonsy  in  point  of  trade  and  navigation^  (with  certain  exceptions,) 
aa  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  by  his  Majesty's  naval 
forces,  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  manner.' 

As  soon  as  this  order  in  council  reached  Buonaparte,  at  Milan, 
he  issued  his  decree  of  the  17th  December,  1B07»  by  which  *  every 
abip,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  belong,  that  shall  have  submit- 
ted to  be  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  paid  any  tax  to  the 
English  goveinment,  is  declared  to  be  denationalized^  and  to  hav« 
beconie  British  property — that  such  ships  are  good  and  law- 
lul  prizes — ^that  every  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  and  whatsoever 
ita  cafgo  may  be,  sailing  from  England,  or  the  English  colonies, 
or  countries  occupied  by  the  English  troops,  is  good  and  lawful 
prize — these  measures  to  cease  to  have  effect  with  respect  to  thosa 
Bations  who  shall  have  the  firmness  to  compel  the  English  govern- 
■dent  to  respect  their  flag. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  t^^  orders  of  the  belligerents 
bore  hard  upon  the  only  remaining  neutral.  The  British  orders  in 
council,  however,  contained  many  exceptions  in  her  favour ;  while 
ihe  decree  of  Milan  was  calculated  to  sweep  every  ship  of  hers  from 
the  ocean.  Not  only  were  the  British  orders  in  council  modified 
and  mitigated  in  their  original  conformation,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
laxing, in  favour  of  America,  that  general  prohibition  of  all  trade 
with  the  enemy,  which  a  strict  retaliation  would  have  justified ;  but 
when  it  vras  found  that  some  of  the  relaxations  which  were  intended 
for  this  object  were  more  obnoxious  to  America  than  the  prohibi- 
tion itself,  those  relaxations  were  repealed.  It  had  been  permitted 
to  neutrals,  by  the  original  orders  in  council,  to  trade  vrith  the  ene- 
my,  on  condition  of  previously  touching  at  a  British  port,  and  pay- 
-  ing  m  trifling  duty.  The  object  of  this  duty  was  not  to  collect  reve- 
nue for  this  country,  still  less  to  impose  a  tribute  on  America,  as  was 
ir^emently  and  angrily  contended  in  that  country.  It  was  simply 
a  mean  of  ensuring  and  registering,  with  respect  to  each  vessel,  tha 
Cut  of  its  so  touching  at  an  English  port. 

The  principle  of  the  orders  in  council  was  this.  Qur  enemy  says 
diere  shall  be  no  trade  with  England.  We  have  a  right  to  say  in  re- 
turn— there  shall  be  none  with  our  enemy : — and  this  prohibition, 
if  we  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  in  its  fiill  extent,  we  had  the  power 
0f  enforcing.  If  the  neutral  had  thus  been  excluded  from  all  trade 
whatever,  the  fault  would  have  been  so  obviously  in  the  original  agp- 
gresaor,  France,  that  against  that  original  aggressor,  the  complaints 
<rf  Adberica  most  have  been  directed  ;-r-at  least,  as  loudly  as  against 
this  country.     It  is  a  whimsical  lact,  that  Great  Britain  became 
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exposed  to  that  most  unequal  share  of  obloquy  which  has  been 
poured  upon  her  by  America,  only  by  having  mitigated  the  strict- 
'  ness  of  a  principle  upon  which  France  continued  to  act  widioutini^ 
t^tion.  And  it  is  really  edifying  to  observe  Hith  what  ii^enuitf 
Mr.  Madison  has  contrived  to  Kpresent  all  such  relaxations  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  neutral  trade,  of  th« 
exercise  of  a  right  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  which  it  must  have 
been  crushed  and  extinguished,  as  ^  badges  of  humiliation,*  as  re* 
gulations  '  violating  etjpially  the  neutral  rights  and  national  sove* 
reignty  of  America^'  as  measures  not  only  ^  stabbing  her  interests, 
but  superadding,  under  the  name  of  indulgeucies,  a  blow  at  their 
national  indepenctence,  mid  a  mockery  of  their  understandings.' 

But  while  all  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison 
to  their  minis|er  in  London,  teem  with  violent  and  opprobrious  ex** 
pressions,  those  to  Mr.  Armstrong  at  Paris  are,  to  be  sure,  queni* 
lous  enough*  but  gentle  and  suppUcatory,  without  one  expression 
of  ind^ation  at  the  ordinal  aggres^rs  and  authors  of  all  the  ills 
of  which  they  had  to  complain.     r<^ay,  Mr.  Madison  finds  even  an 
apology  for  the  French. decrees;  they  are  '  merely  municipal  regu^ 
lations,'  not  affecting,  by  their  operation,  the  neutral  rights  of  Ame^ 
rica.     He  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  deception  practised  upon  him 
by  the  French  minister,  '  that  the  placing  of  die  British  islands  la 
a  state  of  blockade  made  no^  alteration  in  the  existing  French  laws 
concerning  maritime  captures.'  The  seizureand  confiscation  of  Ame* 
rican  ships  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  ports  of  France,  made  it  in« 
deed  impossible  long  to  remain  deceived :  yet  even  then  her  minister 
was  instructed  to  be.  particularly  careful  to  *  leave  the  wa^  open  for 
friendly  and  respectful  explanations,  if  there  should  be  a  dispositioQ 
to  offer  them.'    The  burning  of  tl^ir  ships  at  sea  Mr.  Madison  is 
pleased  to  designate  ^  as  the  most  distressing  of  all  the  modes  by 
which  belligerents  exert  force  contrary  to  right ;'  yet  provided '  hosr 
tility  of  intention'  be  disproved,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  offenco 
would  be  wiped  off  by  '  an  indemnification  to  the  injured  individu^ 
als.'  And  at  the  very  moment  tbat  he  represents  the  decree  after-r 
wards  issued  at  Bayonne  ^  as  a  sweeping  stroke  at  all  American 
vessels  on  the  high  seas,'  he  directs  General  Armstrong  ^  to  avoid 
a  stile  of  procedure  which  might  co-operate  with  the  pdicy  of  the 
British  government,  by  stimulating  die  passions  of  the  French.' 
The  return  for  thb  tame  and  submissive  conduct  was  precisely  what 
might  have  been  foreseen. — So  far  firom  '  indemnification  being 
made  to  injured  individuals'  for  the  property  destroyed  by  the  in-? 
oendiaries,  the  plunder  saved  out  of  the  ship,  was  condenmed  m 
good  and  lawful  prize. 

But  the  climax  of  French  rapacity  and  American  endurance  wa^ 
yet  to  come.  A  decree  was  ksued  at  Riunbouillet  in  March^  181Q» 
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bj  iN^hich  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  any  American  citizen,  which,  since 
the  20di  May,  1809,  had  entered,  or  which  should  thereafter  enter 
any,  of  the  ports  of  France  or  her  colonies,  or  countries  occupied 
by  French  armies,  should  be  seised.  This  act  was  carried  into  im- 
nediate  execution ;  the  number  of  sequestered  shi|M  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  value  of  which  was  calculated  at  one 
hundred  millions  of  franks,  •*  a  sum,'  says  Mr.  Armstrong  to  Mr. 
Madison^  '  whose  magnitude  alone  renders  hopeless  all  attempts 
at  saving  it'  '  If  I  am  right/  he  continues,  '  in  supposing  the 
Emperor  has  detiiotively  taken  his  ground,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  jou  will  immediately  take  yours.* 

General  Armstrong  knew  very  litue  however  of  the  enduring 
temper  erf  his  government  so  far  as  France  was  concerned.  To 
Eof^Dd  its  inaolenee  seenied  to  increase  with  the  increasing  ag- 
greasicMM  of  France.  Every  adventitious  occurrence,  every  litUe 
collision  between  British  and  American  officers,  was  laid  hold  of 
to  eniame  the  minds  of  the  rabble  against  Great  Britain.  In  all 
the  discussions  on  the  orders  in  coancil,  matters  wholly  irrelevant 
thereto  were  artfully  introduced  to  check  the  progress  of  negocia- 
tion.  The  shot  from  the  Lester,  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  search  of  neutral  ships,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen, 
were  all  brought  forward,  and  on  all  occasions.  All  the  papers 
which  are  before  the  public,  evince  the  decided  partiality  of  Mr. 
.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  towards  France,  notwithstanding  the 
robberies  and  insults  they  have  invariably  suffered  from  that  go* 
vemment,  which  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  them  as  *  men 
without  policy,  without  honor  and  without  energy,  who  would  ra* 
ther  fight  (if  diey  could  be  brought  to  fight  at  all)  for  interest  than 
for  honour.' 

At  length  however  Buonaparte  thought  fit,  obviously  in  the  hope 
of  decidir^  the  angry,  yet  timorous  government  of  America  to  a 
war  with  us,  to  change  his  tone  towards  that  country ;  and  he  did 
it  widi  a  sudden  and  impudent  consistency  truly  French.  *  His  Ma- 
jesty,' says  Champagny,  *  loves  the  Americans.'  A  proposal  of  mar« 
riage  to  a  desponding  damsel,  cAild  not  be  more  acceptable  than 
this  declaration  of  the  imperial  lover  was  to  Mr.  Madison.  It  was 
altogether  amusing  to  observe  with  what  eagerness  and  joy  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  France;  and  with  what  an  air  of  triumph 
he  announced  to  his  subjects  the  happy  tidings  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  This  pretended  revocation  was 
to  take  effect  on  a  future  day,  the  Istof  November,  1810.  With- 
out waiting  to  see  whether  their  operation  had  actually  ceased  pi| 
diat  day,  and  whether  there  appeared  to  be  any  disposition  in  the 
Fjreocb  sovemmeot  to  redress  the  other  wrongs  and  restore  the  vast 
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property  of  which  America  had  been  robbed,  Mr.  Mtfdteon  sends 
forth  his  proclamation  on  the  very  next  day,  the  2d  of  November,  as- 
serting that '  the  said  edicts  have  been  revoked/  and  that  ^  the  enemy 
ceased  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  to  violate  the  neutral  commer<:e 
.of  the  United  States/    This  prophetic  annunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  America  of  what  had  been  transacted  the  preceding  day  in 
France,  this  intuitive  aDticipatiqn,  supposed  by  some  to  be  die  effect 
.of  sympatliy  between  congenial  souls  though  far  separated,  was 
.deemed  of  sufficient  authority  to  be  incorporated  in  the  message  to 
Congress.     But^  alas !  Mrw  Madison's  synipathy  deceived  bixn ; 
there  was  in  fact  no  revocation  of  the  decree.    The  declaration 
which  the  French  minister  had  made  to  Mr.  Arn^strong  was  merely 
to  this  effect. ,  *  At  present  Congress  retraces  its  steps.    The  act  of 
the  1st  of  March  is  revoked*,  the  ports  of  America  are  open  to 
French  trade ;  and  France  is  no  long^  shut  Ux  Americans.     Con- 
gress in  short  engages  to  declare  against  the  belligerent  which  shall 
refuse  to  recognizee  the  rights  of  neutrals.   In  this  new  state  of  things^' 
says  the.  French  minister  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  *  I  nm  authorized  to 
declare  to  you  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked  ; 
and  that  from  the  1st  of  November  they  shall  cease  to  be  execut- 
ed, it  being  well  understood,  that  in  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  renounce  the 
pew  principles  ojf  blockade  which  they  have  attempted  to  establisb, 
or  that  the  United  States  shall  .cause  their  rights  to  be  respected 
by.  the  British.'     Mr.  Madison  has  no  occasion  to  be  told  what  is 
here  meant  by  the  *  rights  of  neutrals,'  and  the  '  new  principles' 
of  blockfide.     He. has  Buonaparte's  own  explanation  of  the  terms. 
Buonaparte  has  declared  the  Berlin  decree  to  be  the  ^  fundamental 
law  of  the  empire,  until  England  has  acknowledged  that  the  rights 
of  war  are  the  same  at  sea  as  on  land,'  that  is  to  say,  that  merchant 
ships,  enemies  as  well  as  neutrals,  shall  pass  unmolested,  '  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  that  no  vessel  whatever  shall  be 
searched ;  that  no  place  shall  be  considered  as  blockaded  unless 
invested  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.'    These  are  the  *  invariable 

(principles  which'  General  Armstrong  was  informed  *  have  regu* 
ated  and  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  Majesty  in  the 
great  question  of  neutrals.'  Can  then  Mr.  Madison  be  guilty  of 
the  egregious  folly  of  supposing,  can  any  of  his  advocates  in  this 
country  for  a  moment  suppose,  Uiat  Great  Britain  would  listen  to 
such  insulting  and  degrading  terms,  and  thus  tamely  surrender  to 
France  that  maritime  power,  which  the  exertion  and  valour  of  her 
children  have  established  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and 


*  The  non-iotercoune  as  far  u  it  regards  France. 
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treasure  ?  Are  these  the  conditions  on  which  we  are  to  seek  con- 
ciliation with  America  r* 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  tone  assumed  by  America  is  encou- 
raged by  speeches  and  writings  on  this  side  the  water.  We  every 
day  hear  the  orders  in  council  stigmatized  as  illegsrl^  impolitic,  and 
equally  injurious  to  ourselves  and  America.  We  hear  them  repre- 
sented as  inconsistent  with  the  municipal  laws  of  the  realm; 
as  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  constitution ;  as  vio- 
lating the  0reat  charter,  and  as  infringing  the  wholesome  pro- 
visions of  the  navigation  act.  With  all  deference  for  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  we  conceive  that  cases  and  circumstances  may 
arise  and  have  arisen,  of  which  they  could  entertain  no  fore-know- 
ledge, and  against  which  they  could  make  no  provision.  Tlie  mea- 
sures of  an  uncontrolled  despot,  who  regards  no  laws  human  or  di- 
nne,  can  only  be  effectually  opposed  by  *  retorting  on  himself  th« 
evils  of  his  own  itijustice.'.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  was  pro- 
bably as  sound  and  practical  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
in  any  period  of  our  history ;  and  yet,  w  ith  the  advice  of  her 
Privy  Council,  she  took  precautions  for  the  security  of  the  king* 
dooi,  quite  as  strong,  and  certainly  as  unconstitutional,  as  our 
orders  in  council ;  for  instance,  when  the  Spaniards  in  1589,  the 
year  after  the  destruction  of  their  famous  armada,  were  meditating 
•  fresh  descent  upon  England,  the  queen  issued  a  proclamation, 
»k1  sent  monitory  letters  to  her  allies  and  neutrals,  forbidding 
them  to  supply  the  enemy  with  grain  and  naval  provisions,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiting  ships  and  goods.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Hans  towns  fitted  out  sixty  sail  of  vessels  laden  with  corn  and  naval 
•tores,  '  which  passed,'  says  Camden,  *  on  the  north  of  Scotland, 
by  the  Orcades,  Hebrides  and  Great  Western  Ocean,  on  the  back 
ode  of  Ireland,  a  long  and  dangerous  passage,  to  avoid  being 
intercepted  in  the  channel  by  the  queen^s  ships.'  The  queen's  ships 
however  did  intercept  them,  not  before  a  blockaded  port,  but  on 
tbe  high  seas,  and  they  were  confiscated  as  good  and  lawful 
prize;  yet  the  Englishmen  of  that  day  applauded  the  wisdom  of 
the  measures,  and  acknowledged  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the 
queen. 

The  best  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  impolicy  of  the  orders  in 
council  is  to  look  at  their  practical  effects  on  the  commerce  of  the 
uttitral,  th^  enemy,  and  on  our  own.  We  need  no  better  criterion 
of  the  state  of  American  commerce  than  the  receipts  of  h^r  trea- 
sury, because  nine-tenths  of  her  revenues  are  derivable  from  cus- 
tom-house duties.  Now  it  appears  from  the  ipaugUral  speech  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  delivered  in  1805,  that  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year,  ending  September,  1 804,  amounted  to  1 1 }  millions  of  dollars. 
^  1805  tl^  revenues  are  represented  in  a  flourishing  state  at  13  mil- 
lions. 
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lions.  Til  1806  diey  rose  to  1 5  miUtons.  In  1 807  to  16,  and  in  1 80B 
they  were  expected  to  mount  up  to  18  millions.  We  have  not 
before  us  the  receipts  of  1809  and  18 10,  but  in  the  latter  of  those 
two  years  Mr.  Madison  in  his  message  of  1809i  prepares  G>ngress 
for  a  diminution ;  not  from  the  peruicious  effects  of  our  orders  in 
council,  but  from  '  the  suspension  of  exports,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  importations,'  that  is  to  say,  from  their  own  embai^go, 
their  non-intercourse  and  nonimportation  laws.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  operations  of  these  laws  and  the  orders  in  council,  the  trade 
from  England  to  the  United  States  remained  almost  in  the  same 
state,  llie  amount  of  our  exports  to  that  country  in  1807,  before 
the  operation  of  the  orders  in  council,  was  «f  7,921 ,1^.  In  1 8 10, 
three  years  after  the  operation  of  the  orders,  they  amounted  to 
i£7,813,317-  Mr.  Madison,  after  much  lamentation  of  the  rum- 
ous  effects  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  belligerents  against  the 
American  trade^  states  the  receipts  of  the  year  181 1  at  13^  millions. 
If  the  receipt  of  13  millions  in  1805  '  fuUilled  the  expnectations'  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  we  see  no  ^ound  for  the  querulous  wailings  of  Mr. 
Madison  in  181 1,  with  half  a  million  more. 

We  need  not  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  see  what  the  effects  have 
been  of  the  orders  in  council  on  the  enetrty.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Buonaparte's  own  ministers  in  the  annual  Expos6  of  the 
state  of  France,  for  the  privations  and  distress  which  are  felt  by  all 
classes  of  the  community  on  account  of  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  foreign  commerce.  In  1808,  when  the  orders  in  council  were 
in  full  operation,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  obliged  to  notice 
*  the  almost  absolute  cessation  of  the  maritime  relations,  and  the 
many  privations  for  the  French  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  con- 
sumers.' We  need  not  be  told,  indeed,  that  the  French  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturist,  are  all  reduced  to  the  most 
ruinous  and  deplorable  condition ;  that  the  capital  of  the  first  is 
totally  uneii\ployed,  hb  ships  rotting  in  port,  and  his  warehouses  ' 
£mpty ;  that  the  Manufacturer  has  no  vent  for  his  goods,  nor  the 
farmer  for  his  produce. — How  is  it  possible  to  persist  in  asserting 
that  the  blockade  of  the  continent  has  had  no  effect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  when  we  hear  that  his  custom-hoose  revenues 
have  fallen  from  60  millions  of  livres  in  1807,  to  18  millions  in 
1808,  and  still  farther  in  1809  to  1 1  millions,  that  is  to  say,  to  less 
than  one  fifth  part  of  their  amount  before  the  orders  in  council  took 
effect  ? — ^when  we  see  this  hater  Of  all  commerce,  employed  m  calcu- 
lating how  many  myriagrams  of  this  article,  and  kiliograms  of  that, 
will  pacify  the  clamours  of  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
labourer  ?  enacting  penal  statutes  to  force  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
to  employ  hb  land  in  endeavouring  to  raise  certain  products  in  a 
climate  pngenial  to  theif  grow  th  f  to  pUnt  beet  instead  of  com, 
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and  cotton^  and  tobtcico,  and  ind^o,  where  nature  never  intended 
them  to  grow  i 

Hie  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  statements  advanced  bj 
die  advocates  of  America,  on  this  siide  the  Atlantic,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  this — that  til  the  dbtresses  of  our  manufacturing  towns 
are  entirely  owing  to  the  orders  in  council.  The  increase  of  the 
poor  in  Liverpool,  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  the  pottery  ware 
of  Staffordshire,  the  riots  at  Nottingham,  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  orders  in  council.  As  we  profess  nodiing  more  than  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact  dealing,  we  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  the  re- 
torn  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  l6th  of  May, 
181 1,  for  die  value  of  all  imports  into,  and  all  exports  from  Great 
Britain,  from  1805. to  1810  inclusive,  ordered  to  be  printed  Idth 
February,  1812. 

Official  vake.  Real  raise. 

Imports  in  1805     £30^Uy62S         £53,582,146 

1806  28,835,907     50,621,707 

1807  28,854,658      53,500,990 

1808  29,629,353     55,718,698 

1809  33,772,409     59,851,352 

1810  41,136,185     74,538,061 

£Kport8    -  1805  £34,308,545  £51,109,131 

1806  36,527,184  53,028,881 

1807  34,566,572  50,482,661 

1808  34,554,267  49,969,746 

1809  50,286,900  66,017,712 

1810  45,869,860  62,702,409 

This  return,  m  our  opinion,  speaks  sufficiently  for  itsdf.  The 
Aminution  to  1807,  and  particularly  in  the  exports,  was'in  no  de- 
gree whatever  owing  to  the  orders  in  council,  whose  operation  had 
not  then  taken  effect;  but  is  sufficiently  explained,  as  Lord  Shef- 
field obaerves,  by  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  tJnited  States  in 
consequence  of  the  President's  violent  proclamation,  interdicting 
Bri^  abips  of  war  from  their  ports,  and  the  distrust  which  sudi 
a  proceeding  occasioned  amoi^  our  merchants  here;  to  the  peace 
of  Tilnt,  which  concluded  the  disastrous  campa^n  of  the  North; 
to  the  mptore  with  Denmark ;  the  Russian  declaratioo  of  war;  the 
dedaration  of  Prussia;  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Porti^^ — 
ill  of  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year  ld07-*yet  with 
tU  these  disasters,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  to  boot,  in- 
tercBcting  the  introduction  of  British  commerce  and  manufactures 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  White  Sea,  the  diminution  in 
tfaereal  value  ofthe  exports  scarcely  exceeded  £500,000.  But  we  are 
told  that  the  custom-house  books  are  false  and  unworthy  the  least 
attention;  that  nobody  is  interested  in  their  being  correct ;  none  re- 
sponsible 
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sponsible  for  any  errors  they  may  contain.     Let  us  then  turn  to  the 
amount  of  the  customs  actually  received  at  the  Treasury.    The 
gross  amount  of  those  receipts  in  the  five  consecutive  years  was  as  - 
under,  exclusive  of  the  war  taxes : —  * 

In  the  year  1806,  ...  £9,456,255     ~ 

1807,  -   •   -     9,573,060 

1808,  •   -   .     9,214,131 

1809,  -   -   -  10,532,989 

1810,  ...  10,773,869 

So  ihat  the  calamitous  year  of  1807  occasioned  in  the  receipts  of 
the  customs  of  1808  i^dimimition  only  of  £35S^29f  while  in  the 
two  following  years  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  each  year 
took  place.         -         ' 

We  mean  not  to  asserl'  that  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  years  1809  and-  1810  was 
owing  to  the  orders  in  council ;  but  we  diink  that  we  shall  be  borne 
out  in  assuming  that  the  orders  in  council  have  at  least  had  no  ten- 
dency to  ruin  our  commerce  or  distress  our  manufacturers.  That 
our  manufacturers  suffer  distress  is  deeply  to  be  lamented ;  but  those 
who  lead  them  to  suppose  that  their  distress  arises  from  the  orders  in 
council  grossly  deceive  them.  So  loi^  as  Buonaparte  decrees  that 
British  produce  and  British  manufactures^ '  wheresoever  found  and 
to  whomsoever  belonging,'  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  it  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  to  ourselves  to  revoke  our  Orders  and  re- 
move every  restriction.  The  orders  in  council  might  be  right  or 
wronff  in  point  6t  belligerent  policy ;  they  might  be  right  or  wrong 
in  pomt  of  inter-national  justice :  but  it  is  utteiiy  absurd,  it  is  mere 
peryerseness  to  contend  that  our  passive  acquiescence  under  die 
blockade  decreed  against  our  trade  and  manufactures  would  have 
been  less  injurious  to  them  than  even  an  imperfect,  or  otherwise 
questionable  measure  of  retaliation. 

Among  other  evils  attributed  to  the  orders  in  council,  is  the  mass 
of  fraud,  forgery,  and  perjury  connected  with  the  licence  trade.  On > 
the  subject  of  tnat  trade  we  have  had  occasion,  in  a  fol-mer  nuni- 
ber,  to  deliver  a  free  opinion :  andVe  must  here  repeat  the  objec- 
tion we  then  atated  to  the  filiation  by  which  that  trade  is  repre-- 
lented  as  the  offspring  of  the  orders  in  council.  They  have  no  ne* 
cessary  colMiection  with  each  other.  The  licence  trade  may  exist, 
fnd  has  existed,  and  does  exist,  wholly  independent  of  those  or- 
ders. The  fraud  and  perjury  with  which  it  is  accompanied  existed 
in  as  great  a  degree  or  perhaps  greater  before  the  birth  of  these  ca*^ 
lumniated  orders,  and  among  the  same  c)ass  of  men  to  which  we  be* 
lieve  it  is  still  principally  confined,  then  known  by  the  name  of  *  nen- 
tndiaing  ageols,'  or^  as  an  indignant  American  calls  them^  *  No^ 
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nitien  scoundrela/  It  is  now  piincipally  earned  ob  in  the  Baltic^ 
where  the  orders  have  no  operation. — Wherever  it  co^exists  with 
tbe  orders  in  council,  it  is  not  as  a  consequence  of  them ;  but  in 
defection  to  them.  It  complicates  the  process,  obscures  the 
principle,^  and  brings  into  doubt  the  justice  of  the  original  orders: 
while  it  shares,  in  common  with  the  other  relaxations  of  those  or- 
ders, ancT  we  think  more  justly  than  any  of  them,  the  fate  of  being 
thanklessly  accepted  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  professedly  in- 
tended. If  no  relaxation  had  taken  place  in  tbe  orders  in  couur 
cil  of  November,  1 807,  and  no  licences  whatetter  had  been  granted^ 
the  effect  of  the  naval  power  of  Ghwat  Britain  would  have  becm 
felt  by  the  enemy  more  severely,  and  mi^t  even  have  given  a  di^ 
ferenttum  to  the  war.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  experiment 
was  not  tried  upon  the  northern  powers,  by  hermetically  scaling  the 
Baltic,  and  not  suffering  a  single  vessel  of  any  description  to  pass 
or  repass  the  Sleeve,  which  could  effectually  be  done  by  a  small 
squadron  of  frigates.  A  single  season  of  such  complete  exclusion, 
would  have  brought  Russia  and  Sweden  to  sue  for  our  alliance ; 
whereas,  by  the  licence  system,  they  have  enjoyed  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  carrying  on,  without  restriction  and  without  risk,  a  trade 
which  to  IIS  has  been  a  trade  of  mere  necessity,  disconragmg  to 
the  increase  of  British  shipping  and  ta  the  growth  of  British  seamen. 
Had  die  orders  in  council  been  rigidly  carried  kito  execution,  bad 
the  licence  ^^stem  never  existed,  $md  had  America,  instead  of  tb wart- 
ins,  seconded  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  we  believe  indeed  that 
'  me  evils^  of  his  own  injitstice'  would  have  been  retorted  on  the 
enemy ;  and  that  neutral  commerce  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
restored  to  its  ancient  footing. 

9.  We  DOW  proceed  to  the  right  of  search^  Grotins,  Pufiendorff, 
Vattel,  and  others,  on  whose  opinions  the  practice  of  all  the  foreign 
courts  of  Europe  has  been  founded,  condemn,  as  lawful  prize,  any 
aeotnd  ship  resisting  search,  on  the  ground  that  such  resistance 
aloiie  adfonls  a  presumption  of  her  being  employed  in  an  unfair 
tiade.  If  a  neujral  were  permitted  to  supply  one  of  the  belligerents 
with  the  means'of  carrying  on  the  war,  he  wouM  become  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  party  in  that  war,  and  could  have  no  just 
groond'Of  complaint  if  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  other  party.  But 
the  fiict  of  merchant  vessels  carrying  articles  contfaband  of  war, 
can  ciiily  be  ascertained  by  visiting  diem.  The  inconvenience  arising 
tetany  v^Mmh  ^  searchcfd,  is  no  more  dian  a  momeiltary  detention 
CD  her  voyage;  it  extends  only  to  an-  inspei<ion  of  her  papers,  unless 
strong  snspieions  of  fhiodshettid  appear. 

Tke  right  of  search  for  aeamen  is  precisely  ofthe  same  nature  as' 

that  for  gooda  contrafeandof  war.    It  is  an  instruction,  as  ancient 

as  die  navy  its^f,  to^the  commanders  of.  his  Majesty's  ships,  to 
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seai-ck  foreign  vessels  for  English  seamen,  and  to  compel  their  mas- 
ters to  deliver  them  up,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages.  Similar  in- 
structions have  at  aril  times  been  given  by  the  French  to  the  com- 
mnnders  of  tlieir  ships  of  i^ar.  The  practice  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  nations.  Evet^  sovereign  has  a  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  his  subjects ;  but  if,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  these 
subjects  avoid  his  service,  hj  running  on  board  neutral  vesselsy 
which  perhaps  may  be  employed  in  aiding  the  enenn%  the  right 
would  be  a  dead  letter- if  the  power  were  denied  of  visiting  neutral 
vessels,  and  taiking^  tbefti  out  wherever  found.  This  right  is,  and 
always  has  been,  thus  exercised  by  Great  Britain.  Every  com- 
mander of  a  slnp  of  war  is  instrocted, 

*  When  he  meets  with  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  to  send  a  lieute- 
nant to  inquire  x^hether  there  may  be  on  board  of  her  any  seamen  who 
are  subjects  of  his  iVlajesty,  and  if  there  be,  he  is  to  demand  theniv 
provided  it  does  not  distrei>6  the  ship;  he  is  to  demand  their  wages- up 
to  the  day ;  but  he  is  to  do  ,this  without  detaining  the  vessel  longer 
tlian  shali  be  necessary,  or  oflcring  any  violence  to,  or  in  any  way  ill* 
treating,  the  mabter  or  his  crew.* 

It  is  hardfy  necessary  to  observe,  that,  In  tlie  present  day,  mer- 
ohant  vessek  only  are  intended  by  that  instruction.     It  is  distinctly 
pointed  out^  not  only  by  whoni^  but  in  what  manner,  the  search  is 
to  be  made.     If  it  be  done  by  any  officer  belc^w  the  rank  of  a  lieote* 
nant — if  it  be  done  in  a  violent  and  unbecoming  manner-^if  the 
vessel  searched  be  detained  loiigpr  than  necessary— or  if,  by  the  re- 
moval even  of  bis  Ms^ty's  subjects,  she  be  distressed,  the  comr- 
mander  of  the  king's  ship  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his.instnictioiis, 
and  becomes  responsible  for  any  ill  consequences  that  may  befal  tfa« . 
n^utrld.    llie  Ameiican'gQverfiinent,  of  aU  otiiera«  has  the.  least  rea- 
son to  complain  of  any  tar4inesS|  on  tlie  part  of  that  of  Great  Bri-^ 
tain^  to  punish  offenders  in  this  ,iivay,  or  to.  render  ample  justice  to  ^ 
the  ii\^red  party.    We  need  scarcely  remind  it  of  the  immediato: 
removal  of  Captain  Bradley  froiu  •  the  command  of  tbe>  Caiifbriao» 
for  i«ipreastn|;,  which  hqliad  a  right  tq  do^  some  English  seam^^ - 
from  au  English  ship,,  but  tying,  within  an  .American  luu-bour,  be-- 
f<Mre  the  Pretident*<of  the  United.  2:>tate$  had  time  even  to  prefer  a, 
coji^iaint— of  the  trial  of  Captain  Whitby^  by  court-martiuly  foi^ 
the  murder  of  M  AmeriKan  ^^aman,  killed  by  an  accidental  shot  frooi 
the  Leander — <ir  of  tbdn^oyal  of  Adniiral  Berkeley  from  bis  com- 
n^md>  upon  his  ow^  statem^t  of  th^  affair  of  the  Chesapeake^  and 
before  any  complaifit  fron^  America  reached  England^ 

Before  the  disavowal  of  Uie  British  government  had  reacii^ 
Ani^ica,  it  migl»t  be  possible  for  t|ie  American  goverament  to  sup- 
pose that  the  act  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  was  anSiorized  by  his  iii-\ 
structions  \  and  consequeptly  that  it  wasintoaded  jby  Great  Britain 
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to  set  up  a  '  new  claim/  or  rather  (properly  speaking)  to  revive  our 
old  claim  to  March  ships  of  war.  But  that  disavowal  was  founded 
on  the  very  ground  that  such  a  claim  was  not  intended  to  be  set  up ; 
and  was  expressly  recorded  in  a  solemn  proclamation  issued  by  nis 
Majesty  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was 
known  in  this  country,  containing  instructions  for  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  search,  from  which  ^ips  of  war  were  specifically 
exempted. 

After  so  plain  and  anxious  an  exposition  of  the  principles  main- 
tained by  the  British  government  on  this  subject,  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  that  the  imputation  of  intending  to  act  upon  the  '  new  claim/ 
as  It  is  called,  would  be  silenced.  But  as  not  only  the  French,  as 
m^t  be  expected,  still  maintain  this  assertion ;  it  has  also  been 
arpued  upon  here,  by  writers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  finding  most 
things  wrong  in  die  conduct  of  their  own  government,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  the  claim  in  ques* 
tion ;  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  so  far  from  being  a  new 
claim  now  advanced,  is  a  very  old  one,  long  since  abandoned.  In 
the  instructions  ffiven  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Hi^h 
Admiral  of  England,  to  Sir  John  Pennington^  dated  the  4th  April, 
1640,  is  to  be  found  the  foUowing  article. 

*  As  you  meet  with  any  men  of  tcar^  merchants,  or  other  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  either  at  sea,  or  in  any 
road  or  other  place,  where  you  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  shall  hap- 
pen to  come,  you  are  to  send  to  see  whether  there  be  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  on  board  them ;  and  if  any  seamen,  gunners,  pilots,  or 
SMriners  (either  English,  Scotch  or  Irish)  shall  be  found  on  board  any 
of  them,  yon  are  not  only  tp  cause  such  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  be 
taken  forth,  committed,  or  disposed  on  board,  or  otlierwise,  in  such 
sort,  as  ihty  be  forthcoming,  and  answer  their  contempt  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's prociami^tion  in  that  kind  ;  but  also  friendly  to  admonish  the 
captain,  and  other  principal  commanders  and  officers  in  such  foreign 
ships  and  vessels,  that  they  do  not  receive  nor  entertain  on  board  any 
of  their  ships,  no  more  of  his  Majesty's  subjects^  that  his  Majesty  may 
have  no  cause  to  resent  it  at  their  hands,  &c.' 

This  instruction,  so  far  from  being  grounded  on  '  a  new  claim,' 
even  at  that  time,  had  invariably  been  acted  upon,  not  in  two  cases 
only,  and  no  more,  as  the  writers  above  alluded  to  assert,  but  ii| 
twoity  others.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  three : — ^The  first 
is,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who,  in  1667>  took  several  British 
seamen  from  three  French  men  of  war  in  the  Channel^  commanded 
by  Monsieur  de  la  Roche. 

Tlie  second  case  is  that  of  Captain  Jenifer,  of  the  Saudadoes, 
who,  m  consequence  of  four  Englishmen  on  board  the  Dutch  ad* 
miral's  ship,  (which,  with  two  or  three  more  men  of  war  of  that 
Mtiottj  were  lying  in  the  Downs,)  having  written  to  pray  that  he 
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would  demand  thetn^  took  them^  on  being  refused,  by  force.    Tlib 
occurred  in  the  year  1676. 

In  1687,  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  coming  into  the  Downs,  was  vi- 
sited by  the  English  guard-ship,  and  four  Scotchmen  and  a  boy 
taken  out  of  Jier.  The  Dutch  ambassador  to  the  court  of  London 
complained  of  this  in  a  memorial,  which  he  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  Tlie  memorial  was  referred  to  Sir  Richard  Raines, 
then  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  who  '  argued  the  point'  in  a 
very  able  manner.  He  defended  the  principle  on  the  natural  right 
which  sovereigns  have  to  the  services  of  their  subjects^  and  on 
the  practice  which  had  been  followed  in  all  ages.  He  contended 
that '  his  Majesty  having  this  right,  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  li- 
berty of  means  effectual  to  this  end,  which  means  are,  to  compel 
his  subjects  to  do  their  duty,  otherwise  the  right  is  vain  and  so  are 
the  means,  if  they  must  be  used  only  by  words  and  proclamations.' 
The  memorial  complained  that  tliis  practice  might  be  inconveni^t 
to  foreign  ships  in  time  of  danger  and  stress  of  weather. — ^^  As  if  his 
Majesty/  says  the  ]earned  judge,  *  should  omit  his  own  present 
right  and  interest,  in  regard  of  some  future  contingent  inconvenien- 
ces, which  may,  by  the  wind  and  the  weather,  happen  to  some  fa- 
feign  ships,  and  should  provide  against  their  dangers,  but  not  fah 
own.'  The  memorial  goes  on  to  Siege  that  the  practice  would  de- 
prive foreign  ships  of  their  men,  and,  hinder  merchant  ships  in  their 
voyages,  and  men  of  war  in  their  expeditions — *  As  if  his  Majesty,' 
observes  the  judge,  *  must  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  own  sul>- 
jects,  for  his  own  expeditions,  that  foreigners  may  make  use  of  then 
m  theirs ;' — and  he  concludes,  *  I  do,  with  all  hjunble  submiAsioii, 
think,  that  a  grant  of  what  is  prayed  in  the  memorial  would  make 
the  sovereign  right  of  no  effect,  and  at  one  blow  destroy  all  tbe 
precedents  and  continued  practices,  by  which  hitherto  it  hds  been 
exercised  and  confirmed.' 

The  complaints  of  the  Diitch  of  our  unfriendly  treatment  of  them, 
in  visiting  ships  of  war,  in  search  of  English  seamen,  had  indeed 
induced  King  Charles  II.  to  bring  the  matter  under  serious  consi- 
deration. In  1677  it  was  discussed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  at 
which  the  kins,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  presided  in  person. 
The  standing  instructions  being  read,  and  the  first  point,  r^arding 
the  search  of  foreign  ships  of  war  for  English  subjects,  and  the 
demanding  and  taking  them  out,  being  submitted,  it  was  resolved — 
*  It  is  our  right,  ana  to  be  continued  J*  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  Pepysian  Papers,  ultimately  to  have  been  settled  that,  although 
the  practice  was  too  ancient,  as  well  as  Justjified  by  the  king's  natu- 
ral rights,  to  make  any  variation  in  the  mstruction,  with  respect'to 
tbe  demanding  them  from  foreigners,  yet  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
leay«  out  the  clause  which  compeb  the  master  to  pay  them  their. 
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wages,  as  being  unreasonable  on  many  accounts ;  and  though  the 
artkfe  of  examining  foreigners  was  to  continue  in  the  public  in- 
BtnictionSy  yet  Mr.  Pepys  was  directed  to  draw  out  a  pnvate  arti- 
cle, instructing  our  commanders  to  be  discreet  in  the  execution  of 
it  to  foreign  merchantmen ;  and  as  to  men  of  war,  only  to  make  use 
of  such  fair  means  as  they  could,  without  any  force ;  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  number  and  names  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  on 
board  ^m,  and,  if  refused  to  deliver  them  up  on  a  fair  demaud, 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that  the  king  may 
demand  them  together  with  satisfaction  for  their  detention.  (Pepj/s* 
MS.  Collection.)  We  are  not  aware  that  any  instructions  subse- 
quefitto  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  authorized  the  searching  of  men 
if  war,  nor  do  we  know  of  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  having 
occurred  since  that  of  16B7,  till  the  aflfair  of  the  Chesapeake. 

The  conduct  of  Admiral  Berkeley  in  this  business  was,  as  we 
Jitve  stated,  wholly  disapproved  by  his  government,  and  he  was 
immediacy  removed  from  his  command.  *  For  this  unauthorized 
•ct  of  force,  committed  against  an  American  ship  of  war,  his  Ma- 
jesty did  not  hesitate  to  offer  immediate  and  spontaneous  repara- 
tion.' In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Jefferson,  instead  of  waiting  the  re- 
snlt  of  bis  representations  to  the  British  government,  issued  a  vio- 
lent proclamation,  calcuhited  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  against  the  English ; — and  interdicting  the  waters  of  Ame- 
'rica  to  all  British  ships  of  war:  sin  Jfeterdlction  which  was  itself  a 
measure  of  hostiHty,  forasmuch  as  the  ships  of  war  of  tlie  French, 
Ae  other  belKgerent,  were  at  that  time,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
riidter  and  convenience  of  the  American  harbours.  Even  after  the 
voluntary  offet  cff  reparation,  twice  repeated,  to  the  utmost  possi- 
ble extent  of  the  injury,  with  the  single  proviso  that  this  hostile  pro- 
clamation of  Mr.  Jefferson  should  be  recalled,  it  was  not  till  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  petulant  and  perverse  humour  of  the  American 
government  wotald  accept  the  reparation;  and  not  even  then  without 
in  idsuftihg  and  offensive  observation  from  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
who  is  charged  by  the  President  to  say,  that  '  while  he  forbears  to 
insist  on  any  fa^er  punishment  of  the  offending  officer,  he  is  not 
die  less  sensible  of  the  justice  and  utility  of  such  an  example,  nor 
Ac  less  persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport  with  what  is  due  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  his  own  honour.'  There  is  something  so 
hidicrons  in  Mr.  Madison's  instructing  his  secretary  to  convey  les- 
sons of  honour  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  that  we  feel  anything  but 
indignation  at  the  intended  insult. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  could  have  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Madison  to  insert  in  his  message  any  notice  of  the  affair  of  the  Lille 
Belt,  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint,  since  his  own  officers  have  proved, 
by  Aeir  evidence,  that  Commodore  Rodgers  was  the  aggressor.— 

B  3  It 
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It  IS  proved  that  Commodore  Rodgers  bore  down  on  the  LUk 
Belt ;  it  is  proved  that  he  endeavoured  to  place  his  ship  in  a  po- 
sition for  raking  the  Lille  Belt ;  it  is  proved  that  Captain  Bing- 
ham wore  three  times  to  avoid  the  President's  taking  this  advan- 
tage.  Commodore  Rodgers  avows  that  he  *  took  a  position  to 
windward  on  the  same  tack,  within  short  speaking  distance/  and 
that  '  the  chace  appeared,  from  his  manoeuvres,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent it/  The  aggression  then  is  on  tlie  part'  of  Commadoro 
Rodgers.  But  w  hich  of  the  two  fired  the  first  shot  ?  If  we  con- 
sider the  difference  of  force,  we  must  set  down  Captain  Bii^- 
ham  as  a  madman,  before  we  can  consent  to  allow  the  Lille  Belt 
to  have  given  the  first  hhot.  "^The  minutes  of  a  court  of  iuquirj^ 
held  at  Halifax,  prove  the  President  to  have  fired  first;  the  minutes 
of  the  American  court-martial  prove  the  Lilfe  Belt  to  have  fired  first. 
Hence  die  quantity  of  proof  is  pretty  nearly  equal ;  as  to  the 
qualitu  of  the  evidence,  we  shall  not  make  one  single  observation. 
but  there  were  two  seamen  on  board  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  aggression,  who  have  voluntarily  made  oath  as  follows.  William 
Burketfy  an  Englishman,  sworn  at  Deptford,  deposes  that  the  Pre- 
sident fired  the  first  gun  by  accident ;  that  he  turned  round  to  acquaint 
the  lieutenant  with  this  circumstance,  but  that,  before  hecoiud  do 
it,  the  whole  broadside  of  the  President  was  discharged ;  and  that 
immediately  after,  a  general  order  was  given  to  ^  fire  away  as  quick 
as  possible.'  John  Rtissellf  an  American,  sworn  at  Brbtd,  depoMS 
that  he  was  on  board  the  President  at  the  time  of  die  action ;  that 
the  first  gun  was  fired  by  accident  from  the  Pi  esident :  that  the  guns 
had  locks,  and  were  all  cocked;  that,  after  the  action,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  men  in  the  wais^  that  a  man  had  been  entangled 
with  the  lanyard  of  the  locks,  which  occasioned  the  gun  to  go  off. 
But  we  really  do  not  think  it  worth  an  argument  who  fired  first; 
the  true  question  is,  who  chaced  i  who  took  an  hostile  pqsitioa  ? 
who  placed  the  ships  in  that  situation  in  which  even  the  accidental 
firing  of  a  gun,  must  inevitably  prodqce  decided  wariare?  whocanae 
down  with  his  ship  cleared  for  action, — the  crew  at  their  quarten, 
— guns  double-shotted,  matches  lighted?  The  neutral!  ne  who 
had  not  an  enemy  on  the  seas,  makes  a  display  of  ail  this  ^  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,'  and  then  complains  of  the  hostility  of 
those  who  had  used  all  their  endeavours  to  avoid  his  double-tidied 
tieiitra/ity.  If  to  all  tliese  circumstances  we  add  the  important  con- 
sideration dial  Captain  Bingham  was  directed,  by  Admiral  Sawyer's 
instructions,  '  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  give  any  just  cause 
of  offence  to  the  government  or  subjects  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;'  and  that  Mr.  Madison  has  tliought  fit  to  conceal  the 
orders  under  which  Commodore  Rodgers  chaced  the  Lille  Belt, 
we  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  the  wisest  policy  of  the  American 
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-government  would  have  been  to  have  \vTapped  up  the  conduct  of 
their  Commodore  in  profound  ubsciu'ity,  and  covered,  with  the 
veil  of  discretion,  this  uncalled  for  effusion  of  American  valour. 

Ei^Iand  has  voluntarily  and  distinctly  dLM:laimed  the  practice 
of  searching  ships  of  war.  Not  content  with  this  concession, 
the  United  States  set  up  the  pretension  that  ^  free  ships  make 
free  goods/  and  'claim  the.  right  to  use  the  ocean  as  the  common 
and  acknowledged  highway  of  nations/ 

Thia  claim,  we  presume,  is  put  fprward  either  to  deny  the  '  right 
of  search'  of  merchant  vessels,  or  to  provoke  a  discussion  of  the 
English  title  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  tlie  seas.  It  will 
not  be  our  misfortune,  we  sincerely  hppe,  to  see  tiie  day  when  the 
former  shall  be  abandoned.  As  to  the  latter,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  pretensions  to  this  right,  set  up  by  Selden  and  others, 
iveat  no  farther  thai)  that  right. which  conquest,  and  an  uninter- 
rupted superiority  of  naval  power,  had  achieved,  and  which  had 
oli^kied  the  sanction  of  mo&t  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Great  Britain  ne%'er  pretended  to  any  legal  and  possessor}'  right, 
to  die  exclusion  of  others.  The  first  idea  of  sea  dominion  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  ordination  of  the  laws  of,  Oleron, 
whicb  were  promulgated,  from  that  island  by  Rji^iard  I.  on  his 
jetum  firom  the  Holy  Wars,  obeyed  by  all  seafaring  people  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  world,  and  made  the  common  st&ndard  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  maritime  law  of  nations.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  Richard  was  Duke  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy, 
imd,  in  right  of  the  latter,  lord  on  both  sides  the  English  Channel; 
for  which  reason  a  code  of  laws  was  necessary  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  between  his  English  and  French  subjects  and  those  of 
his  allies,  and  for  the  more  speedy  and  impartial  determination  of 
aU  coirtroversies  which  might  occasionally  arise.  The  laws  of 
Oleron  are  but,  in  fact,  a  transcript  of  the  old  Rhodian  law^  to 
which  all  the  surrounding  nations  conformed ;  and  the  adoption  of 
them  in  £ngland  infers  no  more  a  s^a  dominion,  than  it  conferred 
on  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  conform- 
ing themselves,  in  their  maritime  affairs,  to  die  laws  of  the  little 
republic  of  Rhodes.  The  ordinance  at  Hastings,  made  by  King 
John  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  ordered  all  ships  laden  or 
empty, '  to/ strike  their  sails  at  the  comm^md  of  the. King's  gover- 
nor or  admiral,  pr  his  lieutenant.'  King  John,  being  in  possession 
of  Normandy,  was  }ord  of  both  shores;  and  it  has  never  been  dis* 
pitted  that  he  is  lofd  of  the  intermediate  river  who  is  lord  of  both 
banks.  This,  therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  municipal 
regulation  for  merchant  vessels,  and  implied  nothing  whatever  of 
sovereignty. 

The  right  of  the  flag  was  demanded  from  all  nations  in  the 
JBritish  seas,  from  a  very  early  period  of  our  naval  history. 

B  4  Philip 
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Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  shot  at  by  tKe  Lord  Admiral  of  En^ 
land^  for  wearing  his  flag  in  the  narrow  seas^  when  he  came  over 
to  marry  Queen  Mary. 

Sir  William  Monson  says,  that,  in  l605y  be  met  with  a  Ikitch 
admiral  in  Dover  roads,  and  made  him  not  only  strike  his  flag,  but 
keep  it  in  all  the  while  he  was  in  company. 

In  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  first  voyage  to  sea,  the  Happy 
Return,  meeting  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  26  sail,  between 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  made  them  strike  on  their  own  coasts. 

In  ]647y  a  fleet  of  Swedish  men  of  war,  and  ten  merchant^ 
men,  bound  for  Constantinople,  refusing  to  strike  to  some  of  our 
men  of  war  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  an  engagement  ensued,  and  tke]f 
were  all  brought  into  the  Downs,  but  soon  released. 

In  1672,  the  Count  D'Etr^es,  vice-admiral  of  France,  joinmg 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  squadron  of  34  men  of  war,  saluted 
him  with  13  guns,  and  struck  his  flag. 

In  1663,  Sir  R.  Holmes,  going  down  the  Swin,  in  the  Charlesj 
met  the  King  of  Denmark's*  bromer  coming  into  the  river  with 
his  flag  flying,  and  suffered  him  to  go  by  without  strikikig,  for  wfneh 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

In  1675,  Ca|ltain  Joseph  Harris,  commander  of  the  Qnakef 
ketch,  having  struck  his  topsail  to  a  Spanish  man  of  war,  m  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  was  tried  at  a  court-martial,  and  s^tenced  to  he 
ahot  to  death ;  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  upon  deck,  and 
men  stood  ready  with  their  muskets  to  shoot  him  ;  but  was  par- 
doned, under  the  great  seal,  in  consideration  of  "hie  former  good 
services,  and  kiiov^'n  proofs  of  courage. 

King  Charles  II.  in  his  declaration  of  war  against  tJie  Dutch  in 
1671,  observes,  *  The  right  of  the  flag  is  so  ancient,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  prerogatives  of  our  royal  predecessors,  and  onght 
to  be  the  last  from  which  this  kingdom  should  ever  depart,  &c. — 
Uiigrateful  insolence !  thatVAey  should  contend  with  us  abottt  Ae 
douiinion  of  those  seas,  who,  even  in  the  reign  of  our  royal  fatfaar, 
thought  it  an  obligation  to  be  permitted  to  fish  in  them!'  And 
King  William*^  declaration  of. war  against  Fratice,  in  1689,  few 
these  words ;  *  The  right  of  the  flag,  inherent  in  the  crown  of 
England,  has  been  disputed  by  his  (Louis's)  orders,  in  violation  of 
our  sovereignty  in  the  narrow  seas,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been 
asserted  by  our  predecessors,  and  which  we  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain for  the  honour  of  our  crown^  and  of  the  English  nation.' 

In  the  genenil  printed  instrucnons  to  the  commanders  of  ships 
of  war,  issued  by  order  in  council  of  1734,  and  continued  down  to 
1806,  the  article  runs  thus  : 

^  When  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  shall  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships 
belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  within  his  Majesty's  seas,  (which 
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extend  to  Cape  Finisterre,)  h  is  expected  that  tke  said  foreign  ships  do 
strike  their  topsail  and  teke  in  their  fiag,  in  acknowledgnieat  of  bit 
Majesty's  sovereignty  in  those  seas;  and  if  any  shall  reiose,  oroAerto 
resist,  it  b  enjoined  to  b\\  flag  oflScert  and  commanders  to  nse  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not  suffer  any  disho- 
nour to  be  done  to  his  Majesty." 

But  the  right  of  the  flag,  as  well  as  that  of  searching  ships  of 
war,  has  been  abandoned.  When  the  glorious  victory  of  Trafal- 
gar had  swept  every  hostile  fleet  from  the  ocean,  the  new  general 
printed  instructions,  issued  immediately  after  that  battle,  dropt  the 
article  respecting  the  flag  altogether.  How  far  this  concession  of 
a  right  so  highly  prised  by  our  ancestors,  was  wise  or  politic,  we 
will  not  trust  our  feelings  to  argue.  But  it  is,  at  least,  a  refutation 
of  the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against  us  of  being  '  tlie  tyranti 
of  the  sea.'  Possibly,  indeed,  it  is  not  our  injustice,  but  our  too 
great  concession  and  moderation  which  has  produced  or  encouraged 
these  captious  complaints.  Had  England  maintained  the  slate  of 
her  naval  throne,  America  would  never  have  dared  to  refuse  obey- 
sance  and  reverence  to  her  power. 

The  modem  Charlemagne,  however,  talks  of  '  restoring  the 
liberty  of  the  seas/  A.  specimen  of  what  that  liberty  would  be, 
were  the  French  flag  triumphant,  the  Americans  have  already  had 
in  the  destruction  of  their  merchant  vessels  by  French  incendiaries. 
Let  Mr.  JeflFerson  himself  furnish  the  description.  Speaking  of 
French  armed  vessels,  (but  concealing  the  name,)  some  with,  some 
without,  and  others  with  illegal,  commissions,  *  they  have  cap- 
tured,* says  he,  *  at  tfie  very  entrance  of  our  harbours,  as  well  as 
upon  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our  friends,  coming  to- 
trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also :  they  have  carried  them  off  under 
pretence  of  legal  adjudication ;  but  not  daring  to  approach  a 
court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunk  tiliem  by  the  way, 
in  obscure  places,  where  no  e\idence  could  arise  against  them, 
maltreated  the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea, 
or  on  desert  shores,  without  food  or  covering.'*  Yet  it  is  by 
these  people  that  America  expects  her  *  maritime  rights'  to  be  re** 
spec  ted;  these  are  the  apostles  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 

3.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen  furnishes  an  inexhaus- 
tible topic  of  appeal  to  the -passions  of  the  multitude.  In  the  last 
message,  Mr.  Madison  adverts  to  it  only  in  a  general  way  among 
those  other  wrongs  *  of  which  America  has  to  complam ;'  but  the 
committee  make  ample  amends  for  the  President's  silence. 
•  '  While  we  are  laying  before  you  the  just  complaints  of  our  mer- 
chants against  the  plunder  of  their  ships  and  cargoes,  (by  the  French, 
let  it  be  observed,  though  designed  as  a  charge  against  England,)  we 
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cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  our  owb 
country,  the  unhappy  case  of  our  impressed  seamen.  Although  the 
groans  of  these  victims  of  barbarity  for  the  loss  of  (what  should  be 
dearer  to  the  Americans  than  life)  their  liberty ;  although  the  cries  of 
their  wives  and  children,  in  the  privation  of  protectors  and  parents, 
have  of  late  been  drowned  in  the  louder  clamours  at  the  loss  of  property, 
yet  is  the  practice  of  forcing  our  mariners  into  the  British  navy,  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  our  flag,  carried  on  with  unabated  rigour  and 
severity/ 

Bold  and  often  repeated  clamours,  however  groundless,  seldom 
fail  in  making  their  impression ;  and  as  this  is  a  subject  that  mast 
ever  be  a  source  of  irritation,  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  from  which  ^ve  think  it  will  appear 
that  the  Americans  are  not  the  aggrieved  party. 

We  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  tJie 
services  of  every  British  seaman;  that  all  British-born  subjects 
owe  him  allegiance,  which  they  cannot  shake  off,  but  which  fol- 
lows them  wherever  they  go ;  and  that  no  rights  of  citizenship 
conferred  on  them  by  a  foreign  sovereign  can  exempt  them  from 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  own.  Those  duties  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform  by  the  king's  proclamation,  during  war. 
The  officers  of  the  navy  are  directed,  by  their  instructions,  to  search 
for  such  British  seamen  in  foreign  merchant  vessels,  and  to  take 
them  out  whenever  found.  By  the  same  instructions  his  Majesty's 
officers  are  forbidden  to  impress  foreigners,  \i  ho  are  in  fact  pro- 
tected by  act  of  parliament ;  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations. 
There  is  no  diflSculty  whatever  *ui  discriminating  British  seamen 
ffom  all  foreigners,  except  Americans.  The  American  tonnage 
has  more  than  doubled  itself  within  the  last  ten  years.  This  vast 
increase  of  tonnage  not  only  affords  employment  for  British  mer- 
chant seamen,  but  encourages' desertion  from  the  British  navy. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  be  madness  to  forego  the  only 
tneans  of  rechiiming  to  the  service  of  the  sovereign  the  multitude 
of  British  seamen,  whom  not  any  unnatural  preference  for  a  fo- 
reign service  over  that  of  their  own  country,  but  accidental  circum- 
stances, the  love  of  novelty  and  change,  and  temptations  held  out 
to  them  of  superior  advantages  (held  out,  but  never  fulfilled)  have 
seduced  into  the  American  mercantile  navy. 

Where  similarity  of  language  and  external  appearance  produce 
so  great  a  difficulty  in  discrimination,  it  would  be^  idle  \o  pretend 
that  no  mistake  is  ever  committed ;  but  a  very  slight  consideration 
is  sufficient  to  shew  tliat  for  one  wrongful  assertion  of  the  claim, 
there  are  and  must  be  a  thousand  cases  in  which  our  just  claims 
are  eluded. 

An  act  of  Congress,  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  Relief  and  Protect 
tion  of  American  Seamen,'  passed  no  doubt  for  the  purposes  which 
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it  professes,  requires  that  every  vessel  leaving  tbe  several  ports  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  furnished  with  a  ^  certified  list'  of  the 
crew,  to  be  granted  bj  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  on  the  oatiis 
of  the  masters  qf  the  respective  vessels  to  whom  it  is  given ;  de- 
scribing tbe  persons,  place  of  birth,  and  residence  of  the  individuals 
composing  tbe  crew.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  seaman  found 
on  board  an  American  vessel,  and  not  entered  on  the  '  certified  list' 
is  not  an  American  citizen.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  usual 
for  our  officers  to  reclaim  him.  But  his  name  being  on  the  list  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  he  is  an  American:  the  master  only  swears 
'  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,'  or  '  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
discover,'  that  A.  B.  is  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States;  and  where 
.it  is  bis  interest  not  to  know  or  not  to  discover,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  he  will  take  much  pains  to  undeceive  himself.  But 
the  '  act  of  Congress'  farther  provides,  '  that  the  collector  of 
every  district  shall  keep  a  book  or  books,  in  which,  at  the  request 
of  any  seaman,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
producing  proof  of  his  citizenship,  authenticated  in  the  manner 
htreinajier  directed,  he  shall  enter  the  name  of  such  seaman  and 
shall  deliver  to  him  a  certificate,'  8cc.  But  by  some  strange  omis* 
siofi,  the  *  wanner  hereinafter  directed^  is  not  directed  or  described 
at  all,  nor  is  there  any  faither  mention  made  about  proof.  The 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  those  '  collectors  certificates'  are 
profusely  issued  without  any  propf  at  all. 

Two  examples,  out  of  two  thousand  that  we  could  give,  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  with  what  ease  these  '  certificates'  are  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  1^e  first  b  that  of  an  English  seaman  who  had 
protected  himself  ten  years  from  the  impress  by  .a  *  collector's  cer- 
tificate' obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

'  Henry  Donaldson  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he  procured  a  pro- 
tection of  Joshua  Sands,  collector  of  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  De-* 
cerober,  1800,  then  assuming  the  name  of  Henry  Kent,  \vhicb  he  ob- 
tained on  tbe  affidavit  of  a  woman  who  swore  for  several  other  English- 
men on  the  same  day  ;  that  an  objection  was  made  at  the  time  by  some 
person  in  the  custom-house  to  the  validity  of  this  woman's  oath,  she 
kming  suom  to  so  many  in  so  short  a  time  ;  but  that  the  collector  said, 
as  the  woman  had  sworn  to  them,  he  must  sign  them.  He  says  tbe 
woman  was  charged  with  having  sworn  to  some  hundreds  in  a  short 
time.    Sworn  at  Ijverpool,  17th  of  May,  1810,  before  me, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Golightli/,  Mayor/ 

Another  man,  impressed  at  Liverpool  at  the  same  time,  carried 
about  with  him  a  *  certificate'  of  birth,  &c.  signed  by  Mr.  Graaf, 
deputy  collector  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  obtained  by  giving  an 
old  man  four  dollars  for  swearing  ^  that  he  knew  his  father  and 
mother,  8cc.'  the  man  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  as  described 
in  the  a^davit,  and  hfid  never  been  in  America  before. 

But 
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But  the  evil  extends  still  farther.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  go 
to  America  to  procure  these  'certificates;'  they  are  to  be  pur- 
chased at  most  of  the  sea  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
crews  of  Ameriian  vessels  are  not  only  entered  on  the  '  certified 
list,'  but  are  also  furnished  with  these  individual  protections ;  fre- 
quently in  duplicate,  and  even  triplicate ;  they  are  offered  for  salt 
to  British  seamen ;  the  age  and  description  are  altered  and  erased 
to  suit  those  of  the  purchaser ;  a  ceremony  however,  which  is  not 
always  observed,  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  man  with 
blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  to  carry  about  with  him  a  *  collector's 
certificate'  describing  a  mulatto. 

If  to  the  vast  number  of  protections  thus  issued  from^the 
American  custom-houses,  with  so  little  caution  and  viithout  any 
proof,  be  added  the  numerous  forgeries  of  this  kind  of  document, 
and  the  protections  that  are  granted  by  the  American  consuls  and 
Tice-consuls,  and  notaries  public,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  English 
seamen,  hi  the  disguise  of  Americans,  should  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  English  vessel  that  navigates  the  ocean. 

We  have  partly  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  llie  injury 
sustained  by  Great  Britain  from  the  profuse  supply  of  documents 
we  have  been  describing.  Wc  have  seen  a  *  collector's  certificate* 
of  Philadelphia  bearing  a  number  above  20,000,  and  one  of  New 
York  exceeding  12,000,  of  Boston  above  8,000.  We  should 
tinderrate  the  other  ports  collectively  at  40,000  more  ;  and  taking 
into  the  account  the  forged  certificates,  the  duplicates  and  tripli- 
cates, the  certificates  of  consuls  and  notaries,  we  are  certainly  wimin 
bounds  in  estimating  the  out3taiiding  number  of  *  protected'  Ame- 
rican seamen  at  100,000.  What  proportion  of  these  may  be  real 
American  native  seamen,  or  bora  of  American  settlers,  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  determine.  The  whole  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  merchant  and  transport  service  employs  about  1 20,000  men. 
To  allow  to  America  one-third  of  this  number  would  probtibly  be 
allowing  her  too  much  ;  but  to  keep  within  bounds,  we  will  admit 
it  to  be  one-half  :  there  would  still  remain  40,000  Briush  seamen 
navigating  merchant  ships  of  our  own  and  neutials,  under  cover  of 
American  protections. 

It  appearb  from  a  correspondence  that  took  place  between  Mr^ 
Monroe  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1804,  that  about  one-fourth 
part  of  those  seamen,  whose  discharge  from  the  British  navy  had 
been  applied  for  by  the  consul  at  various  times,  had  produced 
satisfactory  proofs  of  American  citizenship ;  the  remaining  three* 
fourths  were  really  British  seamen.  Taking  the  number  of  nomi*^ 
gal  Americans  serving  in  the  navy  at  4^000,  which  we  understand 
Tb  beyond  the  calculation,  we  cannot  on  these  data  reckon  the  num* 
ber  of  Americans  serving  in  (be  British  navy. at  more  than  1^000. 
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If  this  statement  be  correct  we  are  injured  in  a  forty-fold  propor- 
tion to  America,  by  the  effect  of  the  '  Act  of  Congress  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen/  It  would  be  little 
AoTt  of  madness  then,  we  repeat,  and  an  act  of  political  suicide, 
to  give  up  our  right  of  search  for  British  seamen,  and  to  admit  the 
American  flag  to  protect  all  those  sailiug  under  it.  We  have 
heard  indeed  that  it  has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  by  the 
American  government,  that  some  compromise  or  modification  of 
the  exercise  of  this  right  might  be  devised,  which  should  equally 
with  the  actual  search  itself,  secure  the  object  of  retaining  to  Great 
Britain  the  services  of  all  her  seamen.  If  the  American  govern- 
ment has  any  such  arrangement  to  propose,  there  will  of  course  be 
ao  indisposition  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  eiamine  it.  But  we 
cannot  forbear  to  express  our  extreme  apprehension  that  the  sub* 
stitution  of  any  other  less  simple  mode  of  enforcing  this  undoubted 
light  would  be  found  to  multiply  the  opportunities  of  evading  it. 
We  protest  against  any  scheme  of  paper  security,  any  accumulation 
of  certificates  and  of  oathS)  of  which  we  have  but  too  much  already. 
And  seeing  no  other  that  has  been,  or  (as  far  as  we  know)  can  be 
devised, — we  content  ourselves  with  observing  on  this  proposal  of 
the  American  government,  that  it  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  in  a 
maoaer  more  satisfiactory  than  a  direct  and  naked  acquiescence, 
admits  the  legality  of  the  right,  and  the  necessity,  of  the  practice 
for  which  it  ofiers  a  substitution.  Against  this  right,  therefore^ 
•orely  America  will  not  go  to  war. 

What  then  can  be  her  motive  for  assuming  her  present  hostile 
attitude  towards  Great  Britain  ?  It  cannot  be  the  wantonness,  of 
wealth,  since  their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  them  that  the 
stat^  of  their  finances  is  n6t  even  equal  to  the  peac^  establishment. 
Mr.  Jefierson,  in  a  message  to  Congress  in  1805,  observed ;~ 
'  It  may  be  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  an  American  ^o  ask,  what 
farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  labourer,  ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  of 
the  United  States  f '  We  leave  to  Mr.  Grallatin  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  answering  the  '  American's'  question. 

Can  it  be  the  love  of  conquest  ?  This  is  a  very  natural  object 
for  a  great  military  power :  but  for  a  power  whose  army  is  yet  a 
project  on  paper,  it  seems  prima  facie  not  a  very  intelligible  one. 
We  learn,  however,  from  the  gentleman  who  brought  up  the  report 
of  their  Committee,  that  they  will  take  Canada.  What  proportion 
of  the  25,000  men  which  they  are  to  raise,  they  will  be  able  to  bring 
against  Quebec,  after  having  conquered  500  milc^s  of  territory,  aud . 
garrisoned  Montreal^  and  all  the  intermediate  forts,  after  all  the  ca- 
taalties  of  so  long  a  march,  of  partial  skirmishes,  and  regular  sieges, 
we  do  not  venture  to  calculate;  nor  even  to  hjnt  at  the 'opposite- 
wppositioQi  that  the  invading  (orce^  if  it  should  ^er  reach  tne  ca- 
pital 
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pital  of  Canada;  might  possibI>'  arrive  there  as  captives  rather  than 
as  conquerors. 

.As  to  the  capture  of  the  British  West  India  colonies,  it  may  be 
just  sufficient  to  obsei^ve  that  the  warlike  navy  of  America,  as  enu- 
merated in  their  official  reports,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  com* 
petent  to  such  an  achievement. 

The  confiscation  of  the  debts  due  from  American  citizens  to 
British  subjects  (the  third  great  belligerent  measure  of  America) 
is  unquestionably  more  within  their  power.  But  of  this,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  equally  >#ithin  their  power  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war ;  and  for  aught  that  we  see,  or  have  heard,  or  read 
of  the  practice  of  civilised  nations,  would  be  equally  justifiable. 
11ie  hint,  however,  has,  we  think,  been  im providently  thrown  out 
by  America ;  for,  anticipating  as  we  do  with  no  less  anxiety  than 
any  of  our  fellow  subjects,  tlie  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse* 
with  the  United  States,  we  are  not  without  our  apprehensions  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  such  a  measure*  as  this  confiscation  of  m- 
dividual  debts,  having  been  in  contemplation,  may  operate  here  as 
a  warning  against  the  extravagant  length  of  credit  which  our  mer- 
chants have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  their  American  corre* 
spondents. 

Consideruig  the  war  on  the  part  of  America,  as  a  war  for  com* 
merce,  we  are  not  aware  what  advantages  she  designs  to  hersdf 
from  it.  Her  trade,  it  is  true,  may  be  cramped  by  the  present 
state  of  the  European  world :  but  her  exports  still  amount,  as  \ve 
kam  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  more  than  forty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  of  these  exports  more  than  five-sixths  are  carried  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  of  their 
<  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  of  domestic  growth,  and  nianu- 
.iactures  exported  in  tlie  year  ending  September,  1811/ 

DoUan. 

To  Great  Britain         --    -  20,308,211 

Spain  and  Portugal      -    -  18,266,466 

Baltic 3,055,833 

France  and  Italy     ...  1,194,275 

Other  countries       •    -    -  2,469,258 


Dollars,  45,294,043 
But  a  calculation  of  the  balance  of  injuries,  which  the  bellige- 
rent parties  would  probably  sustain,  can  furnish  but  a  miserable 
motive  for  going  to  war.  How  much  more  rational  and  politic 
and  just  is  it  to  appreciate  duly  the  vast  advantages  of  remaining  at 
peace!  War  must  inevitably  injure  both  England  and  America. 
rbe  only  power  that  would  be  benefitted  by  such  a  rupture,  is  at 
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work  to  stimulate  America  to  provoke  hostilities  with  England. 
We  trust,  however,  that  England  will  still  bear  with  the  troward 
humour  of  America.  Her  characteiv  will  not  suffer  by  her  for- 
bearance. We  deprecate  a  war  with  America  on  every  conside* 
ration ;  we  could  even  wLsh  that  some  sacrifices  should  be  made  on 
oar  part  to  remahi  at  peace  with  her ;  but  we  would  not  be  bullied 
into  the  smallest  particle  of  concession.  If  America  does  not  ex- 
pect <as  surely  she  cannot)  that  by  placing  herself  in  *  a  warlike  ar- 
mour and  attitude/  she  can  frighten  England  out  of  her  maritime 
rights ;  does  she  hope  that  an  alliance  with  Buonaparte  will  remove 
all  restrictions  on  her  commerce  f  Does  she  not  know  that  Buona- 
parte hates  cosmierce  and  all  its  concerns  i  Has  she  forgotten  the 
answer  he  made  to  a  deputation  of  the  merchants  of  Hamburgh  on 
their  humble  representation  that  'his  measures  would  involve  them 
in  universal  bankruptcy,  and  banish  commerce  from  the  continent  ?' 
'  So  much  the  better,'  eKclaimed  th^e  tyrant,  '  so  much  the  better ; 
die  bankruptcies  in  England  will  be  more  numerous,-  and  you  will 
he  less  able  to  trade  with  her.  England  must  be  humbled,  though 
the  fourth  century  should  be  revived,  commerce  extinguished,  and 
no  other  interchange  of  conmiodities  than  by  barter/ 

Here  we  have  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and-  the 
mws  of  this  implacable  foe  to  all  free  governments.  His  frequent 
allusions  to  the  'dark  ages  of  the  fourth  century,'  and  the  'return 
to  barbarism,'  are  not  so  much  the  angry  effusions  of  the  moment 
as  file  settled  purpose  of  his  soul;  they  are  '  the  scope  of  all  his  ac- 
ti(His,  the  tenoUr  of  all  hb  discourses.'  All  his  regulations  and  re- 
strictions are  directed  to  the  annihilation  of  commerce,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  intercourse  between  different  nations,  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  extiiiguishing  liberty  among  mankind.  But  abov« 
all  die  commerce  of  England  is  hateful  to  hin,  because,  as  the  sen- 
sible author  of '  War  in  Di^ise'  has  observed, '  while  it  is  light  at 
Dover,  it  cannot  be  wholly  dark  at  Calais.'  Destruction  and  de- 
solation are  his  attributes.  War,  eternal  war,  is  his  motto,  till  the 
last  spark  of  European  liberty  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  a  fvee  government  obliterated  by  the  tread  of  a  colossal 
despotism. 

Next  to  England,  America  is  his  bane  and  his  terror*  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  being  derived  from  the  same  stock,  speaking 
the  same  language,  breathing  the  same  spirit  of  hberty,  have  qualities 
quite  sufficient  to  rivet  his  hatred.  The  American  gentleman,  who 
has  so  ably  written  '  on  the  genius  and  dispositions  of  tlie  French 
government,'  and  who,  from  his  situation  in  Paris,  had  evenr  oppor- 
twuty  of  hearing  wh^t  the  public  opinions  were,  declares  that  every 
person,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  who  had  any  intimate  con- 
nexion 
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nexion  with  the  government^  spoke  the  same  language  of  contempt 
and  menace  6u  the  subject  of  the  United  States. 

*The  Americans  were  a  nation  of  fraudulent  shop-keepers;  British 
in  prejudices  and  predilections,  and  equally  objects  of  aversion  to  the 
Emperor,  who  had  taken  a  fixed  determination  to  bring  them  to  reason 
in  due  time.'  •  The  British/  he  continues,  '  he  hates,  and  dreads,  and 
respects.  The  Americans  he  detests  and  despises.  He  detests  them 
as  the  progeny  of  the  British;  as  the  citizens  of  a  free  government  He 
despises  them  as  a  body  of  traders ;  according  to  his  views,  without  na- 
tional fame  or  national  character;  without  military  strength,  or  military 
virtues.' 

,To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  the  partiality  of  America  to- 
wards France  ?  There  is  no  natural  attachment  between  them,  no 
community  of  sentiment,  no  mutual  relation  of  benefit.  If  partia- 
lity towards  France  be  denied,  whence  then,  we  would  ask,  pro- 
ceeds the  angry  and  blistering  tone  against  England?  The  '  view* 
taken  by  the  writer  of  the  '  State  of  Parti6s,'  ascribes  the  conduct 
of  America,  not  to  our  blockades,  our  orders  in  council,  the  search- 
ing of  their  ships,  or  impressing  their  seamen,  but  to  internal  causes 
entirely  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Ameiican  go- 
vernment. 

It  is  well  known  that  America  has  long  been  divided  into  two 
parties ;  the  feder^l^  and  the  anti-fedral.  The  former  comprizes  a 
majority  of  the  men  of  fortune,  talent,  and  education :  of  this 
party  were  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  many  others,  1^ 
whom  the  federal  government  .was  established,  and  conducted  for 
twelve  years,  in  the  course  of  which  America  made  a  most  rapid 
progress  in  prosperity  and  reputation.  The  anti-federal  or  Frendi 
party,  a  turbulent  democratical  faction  from  the  beginning,  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  adventurers  from  all  countries,  men  of  despe- 
rate fortunes  and  ruined  characters,  leaders  of  the  rabble  with  whom 
they  familiarly  mix,  whose  manners  and  dress  they  affsct  to  imitate, 
and  whose  services  they  command  whenever  they  find  it  necessary 
to  raise  a  clamour  or  collect  a  mob.  The  superior  vigour  and  io 
tivity  of  this  faction,  in  1 800,  raised  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency. 
This  gentleman  is  described  as  being,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  modem  philosopher;  a  pupil  of  Rousseau ;  a  reasoner  on 
universal  liberty,  and  umversal  philanthropy,  whom  all  the  horrort 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  liberty  by 
the  military  despotism  which  it  engendered,  were  insufiicioit  to 
drive  from  his  preconceived  idea,  that  virtue  could  exist  only  in  da* 
mocracy.  Fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  this  patron  of  cosmopolites.  French  regiddes, 
Irish  rebels,  and  malefactors  of  every  kmd,  who  had  fled  frpm  the 
<)ffend^  laws  of  their  country ; — '  deodands  of  the  gallows/  (as  they 
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ure  significantly  called  by  an  American  author,) '  who  had  left  their 
W8  on  the  whipping  post^  of  Europe' — found  an  asylum  in  Ame- 
rica. Whole  shoals  of  this  description  flocked  to  die  President's 
standard;  many  of  them  were  admitted  to  his  confidence;  some 
were  employed  in  the  inferior  departments  of  government;  some, 
were  thrust  into  Congress ;  and  to.  others  was  entrusted  &e  conduct 
of  the  press,  that  great  instrument  of  factions  in  America.,  A  de- 
mocratical  journal  is  published  in  every  little  town ;  in  some  of  the 
laiger,  dght  or  ten,  all  teeming  with  abuse  of  England,  and  of  the 
federal  par^,  who  are  reproached  for  a  supposed  attachmentto  th« 
land  of  their  forefathers.  Mr.  Madison,  it  is  said,  imbibed  the 
principles,  and  follows  up  tha  views  of  his  master.  His  policy 
is  represented  as  fluctuating  with  every  batch  of  news  that  is  wafted 
from  Europe  across  the  Atlantic;  and  as  vibrating  to  the  feelings 
and  the  sentiments  of  a  set  of  adventurers  in  the  seaport  towns,  men 
indiout  character  and  without  a  country;  as  appealing  to  the  opi-- 
nion  of  the  mob,  and  the  nbending  to  that  opinion. — In  one  word, 
America  is  said  to  be,  at  this  moment,  as  much  svmyed  by  the  cla- 
morous rabble  and  the  democratic  clubs  of  the  seaport  towns,  as 
the  Directory  of  France  was  in  the  very  worst  periods  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

If  this  be  a  true  description  of  the  present  state  of  parties  and 
of  the  govemaaent  in  America,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  loud- 
ness of  the  war-cry  which  is  now  raised  there.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  equal  truth  in  the  assurance,  which  we. have 
received  from  good  authority,  that  the  respectable  part  of  the  United 
Sutes  desire  nothing  more  anxiously  than  the  preservation  of  peace 
with  England ;  and  although  the  larg«  majorities  in  Congress  on  the 
resolutions  for  war  measures,  may  seem  to  disprove  this  state- 
ment, and  although  we  confess  ourselves  by  no  means  satisfied  vi  ith 
the  manner  in  which  these  majorities  are  accounted  for  by  some  per- ' 
sous  who  profess  to  be  in  the  secret  of  American  politics,  apd  who 
tell  us  of  a  settled  plan  of  the  federal  party  to  urge  on  the  democrats 
to  the  brink  of  a  war,  as  the  surest  means  of  getting  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  rescuing  the  country  from  destruc- 
tion; a  conduct  in  our  opinion  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  policy ; 
we  trust  nevertheless,  that  better  counsels  will  yet  ultimately  actuate 
America — she  will  open  her  eyes  to  her  true  interests,  she  will 
see  her  own  prosperity  in  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain;  and  in 
those  maritime  rights,  against  which  she  ioins  with  France,  at  this 
moment,  in  clamouring  so  loudly,  she  will  see,  not  merely  the  safe- 
goards  of  British  power,  but  the  surest  protection  of  American 
iodepaidence. 

*  They  that  will  needs  bear  all  the  world  before  them  by  their 
nare  liberum,  may  soon  come  to  have  nee  Urram,  nee  solum,  nee 
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rempublicam  ffier^m/— ^tras  the  postscript  to  a  pamphlet  written 
on  die  breaking  out  of  the  Dutdi  war  in  167^.  Let  America  pon-. 
der  it;  and  consider  how  long  her  territory ,  her  soil^  and  her  form 
of  govemn^nt  would  be  free,  if  the  freedom  of  the  seas  were  ^sta* 
blishedy  in  the  sense  in  which  France  calls  for  it,  by  the  destruc^ 
tiou  of  die  British  navy. 


Abt.  It— The  Life  ofUie  Right  Reverend  Beilby  Porteus,  D.  D. 
late  Bishop  of  tendon.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  A.M. 
F.R.  S.  Kector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  one  of 
the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  Second  edition. 
I^ondon,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1811.  ^Prefixed  to  an  Edition  of 
Porteus's  Works. 

The  Life  of  Dr,  Beilbu  Porteus,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London ; 
with  Anecdotes  of  those  uith  whom  he  lived,  and  Memoirs  of 
many  living  ana  deceased  Characters.  By  a  Lay-Member  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Loudon,  J.  Davies,  Essex^street. 
1810. 

BISHOP  Porteus  was  sufficiendy  '  sreat  in  his  ^eneraticm,'  and 
sufficiendy  distinguished  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  to  make 
it  desirable  that  die  attention  of  die  public  should.be  fixed  upon 
him  by  some  authentic  and  -judicious  detail  of  his  life  and  cha-* 
racter.  We  have  two  biographical  sketches  of  him  before  us. 
One  of  them,  *  by  a  lay-member  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,'  (of 
what  class  above  the  porter,  does  not  appear,)  is  an  ill-written,  in- 
accurate, and  meagre  performance.  The  audior  tells  us,  that  hip 
object  was  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  deserving  character, 
and  to  hold  up  the  example  of  his  virtues  for  the  be^fit  of  so- 
ciety. We  have  only  to  express  a  wish,  that  he  had  well  con« 
sid^ned  his  competence  to  the  task.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the 
public  would  not  have  been  informed,  that  Bishop  Porteus  was 
bom  in  America,  though  he  was  really  bom  in  England, — that  be 
jnade  no  advances  in  mathematical  study  at  Cambridge,  though  he 
took  the  degree  of  tenth  wrangler — that  he  obtained  the  Chan* 
cellor*s  prize  for  a  classical  essay,  which  prize  never  existed — ^tfaat 
*  his  person  wad  tall  and  commanding,'  (p.  Q52,)  whereas  he  vras 
a  thin  slender  figure  under  the  middle  size,  &c.  Nor  would  they 
have  had  before  them,  under  the  tide  of  a  life  of  Bishop  Porteus, 
a  strange  medley  of  various  matters,  dissertations  on  Yorkshire 
schools,  on  academical  education,  &,c.  mixed  up  widi  desultory 
ill-digested  observations  and  opinions — together  with  endless  me- 
moirs of  Bishop  Horsley,  Lord  Thuriow,  and  others,  inserted  for 
no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  they  were  his  contemporaries. 
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Mr.  Hodgson,  the  other  biographer,  eomes  forward  with  far 
better  pretensions  and  qualifications.  As  he  was  personally  con- 
oeeted  with  the  bishop,  he  had  greater  advantages  in  ascertaining 
&cts  and  circumstances  of  a  domestic  nature ;  he  has  also  been 
oabted  to  produce  hi»  opinions  on  several  occasions,  by  baviiup 
the  use  •f  his  private  papers ;  and,  by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him*  in  his  familiar  circle,  to  delineate  with  truth  and  accuracy 
the  nicer  traits  of  his  character.  The  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
will  always  be,  wheth^  the  person  possessing  these  advantage! 
will  be  disposed  to  make  tiiat  fair  and  honest  use  of  them 
which  justice  requires;  and  whether,  in  fact,  he  will  not  produce 
rather  a  panegyric  on  die  deceased,  than  a  fedthful  picture  of 
bis  life  and  manners.  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Hodgson,  if  he  has 
written  with  the  partial  hand  of  an  admirer  and  a  friend;  appears  to 
bave  given  the  outline  of  what  he  relates  with  scrupulous  endea* 
TOUTS  at  accuracy,  and  has  enabled  the  public,  even  should  they 
not  adopt  his  opinions,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  for  themselves. 
His  st^Ie  of  composition  is  respectable ;  that  is,  he  has  put  toge- 
ther his  mateiials  and  related  his  facts  in  unaffected  and  perspi- 
caotts  language.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  regret  to  find  him 
stoppii^  his  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  observations 
of  Ins  own,  which,  being  at  least  irrelevant,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  omit.  He  has  proceeded,  however,  with  a  very  praise- 
worthy cautiou  and  exercise  of  discreticm  in  his  use  of  the  bishop's 
papers.  The  extracts,  indeed,  which  he  has  given,  are  all  so 
extremdy  interesting,  and  display  for  the  most  part  die  character 
of  tfaeiidaudidr  in  so  favourable  a  point  of  view,  that  the  public 
loll  rather  be  of  opinion  that  too  nttle  has  been  brought  forward 
dna  too  much.  In  such  matters,  however,  it  h  impossible  for  any 
one  to  judge,  except  the  person  under  vrhose  immediate  inspection 
the  papera  come. 

Beilby  Porteus,  one  of  Ae  youngest  of  a  family  of  nineteen 
dskhen,  was  bora  al  York,  in  1751.  His  parents,  of  Eng- 
lish Attraction,  were  natives  of  North  America.  His  father  is 
mentioned  as  a  person  who  possessed  an  independent  fortune  while 
he  resided  there ;  but,  having  removed  widi  his  family  to  Ene- 
Isnd  for  die  advantiige  of  giving  a  better  education  to  his  chU* 
dren,  and  dms  placed  himself  at  a  distance  from  his  sources 
of  income,  he  suffered  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  means; 
of  supporting  his  family  expenditure.  Beilby  Porteus  had  no 
odMT  advantage  of  education  in  early  life  than  that  which  was  af« 
forded  by  a  common  north-country  grammar  school.  At  the  usufl 
a|e  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  recommended  himself  by 
fas  stndtDosness  and  re^lartty,  and  gave  no  unpromising  proof  of 
tdeats  and  indoitry.    Tfae^ear  after  betook  his  bachelor's  degree 
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he  was  dected  feOow  of  the  cdlege  to  M^hioh  he  belonged*  He 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  his  income  at  this  time  b;  uodeitakiof 
the  care  of  ^me  private  pupils^  and,- as  he  became  more  knowiif 
he  acquired  an  increasing  character  for  respectability  of  con* 
ducty  and  literary  talents.  His  only  publications  during  the  aca- 
demical pfirt  of  hb  life,  seem  to  have  been  his  poem  on  Deadi, 
which  had  obtained  the  Seatonian  prise,  and  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  universityi  on  the  character  of  King  David,  llie  poem 
is  one  amongst  the  very  few  written  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  which 
have  not  sunk  into  obUvion  soon  after  their  appearance.  It  did 
hot  procure  for  him  the  title  of  *  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age,' 
as  the  lay-member  of  Merton  College  gravely  tells  us,  (p.  1 6,)  but 
it  deserved  to  obtain  for  him  some  reputation  for  poetical  talent, 
tt  is  written  in  all  parts  witli  feeling,  and  in  many  with  taste: 
the  plan  of  it  is '  well  conceived ;  the  descriptions  are  stroi^ 
glowing,  and  spirited;  the  language  now  and  then  borders  on 
me  harsh  and  uncouth,  and  the  rhythm  is  at  times  not  quite  har- 
monious. Few  poems  so  good  ever  proceeded  from  any  pennm 
who  has  remained  without  celebrity  for  poetical  merit.  The  ser- 
mon on  King  David  was  occasioned  by  a  licentious  pa^iphl^ 
called  *  The  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart,'  which 
had  made  a  dangerous  impression  on  the  public  mind,  by  a  most 
false  representation  of  David*s  character,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
which  he  was  approved  by  God. .  Tliis  sermon,  drawn  up  with 
jpretkt  care,  ability,  and  judgment,  completely  refitted  the  misre- 
presentations which  had  been  sent  abroad.  It  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  appears  to  have  contributed  much  towards  t^e  foun- 
dation of  his  future  fortunes,  for  it  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  a{q>oinied  him  one  of  his  domestic, 
chaplains. 

Here  then,  in  1 762,  commenced  a  new  era  in  his  life.  At  Lam-, 
beth,  he  had  the  advantage  of  pursuing  his  studies  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  good  library.  Archbishop  Seeker  proved  a  kind 
friend  aiid  ^  liberal  benefactor :  hegave  him  some  preferment  after  he 
bad  resided  with  him  two  years,  by  which  he  waSi. enabled  to  marry ; 
and  shortly  after  he  added  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.  At  this  time 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambric%^  and  preached  a  sermon 
tiefore  the  Universi^,  which  .was  afterwwds  sent  to  the  press.  A 
aingular  circumstance  resulted  from  the  publication  of  this  sermon. 
The  preacher  had  lamented  the  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  theology 
amongst  the  different  academical  studies.  These  observations  hap- 
poied  to  catch  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Noms, 
who  was  induced  to  form  and  endow  a  permanent  professorship  for 
^e  purpose  of  giving  theological  lectures  to  the  students,  aiid  also  , 
to  institute  an  annuu  premium  for  the  best  essay  on.  some  theolo* 
l^cat  subject.  * 
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ArcUiiahop  Seeker  died  in  1768.  Dr.  Porteusi  actoated  by 
gratefol  remembrance  of  a  person  who  had  proved  to  him  dM 
kindest  and  the  best  of  friends,  and  in  dischaiige  of  a  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  will,  revised  and  edited  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  other 
writings.  To  these  he  prefixed  a  review  of  die  Arehbitbop's  life 
and  character,  written  with  elegance  and  judgment.  |f  he  em- 
ployed the  language  of  pane|^ric,  it  was  the  panegyric  inNwhich  the 
partiality  of  grateful  friendship  might  well  be  imblged,  and  which 
the  opinion  of  an  admiring  public  acknowledged  to  be  not  much 
overcharged.  On  one  or  two  subsequent  occasions,  he  stepped 
aealously  forward  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  respected  patron.  ^ 

After  die  death  of  Arphbishop  Seeker,  Dr.  Porteus  divided  his 
residence  between  Lambedi  and  another  living  which  he  held  in 
Kent,  and  performed  with  exemplary  diligence  the  duties  of  a 
parish  priest.  He  was  promoted  in  1776  to  the  bi^diopric  of 
Qiester.  This  preferment,  Mr.  Hodsson  tells  us,  was  perfectly 
OBolicited,  and  wholly  unexpected,  till  a  short  time  before  it  took 
place.  *  The  lay-member  of  Merton  College'  informs  us  that  his 
pomotion  vras  owing  to  the  Queen,  who  obtained  much  popularity 
hj  cootributing  to  elevate  so  deserving  a  character.  Havmg  per* 
formed  the  duties  of  diocesan  of  Chester  for  eleven  yearsy  he 
was  promoted  in  1787  to  the  bishopric  of  London,  tie  is  said 
Id  have  left  his  former  diocese  with  reluctance,  having  attached 
Umaelf  to  it  by  much  intercourse  of  civility  amongst  the  clergy 
and  other  inhabitants,  and  projected  several  plans  of  improve- 
ment which  he  was  unwilling  to  break  off.  His  appointmoit 
to  the  diocese  of  London  is  referred  by  the  member  of  Merton 
Collie  to  the  same  illustrious  patronage  which  had  befriended 
him  before.  It  appears,  by  Mr.  Ho(^son*8  account  however, 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  express  recommendation  of  Mr.-  Pitt, 
who  considered  him  to  possess  the  best  qualifications  for  the  situa- 
tion.  Subjoined  to  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  informing  him  *of 
his  appointment,  the  followii^  words  were  found  written  with 
the  Bishop's  own  hand :  '  I  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  a  kind 
Provid^ice,  and  am  sensible  that  nothing  but  this  could  have  placed 
me  in  a  situation  so  infinitely  transcending  my  expectations  and 
deserts.' 

He  was  now  placed  in  an  exalted  station,  the  duties  of  which 
wire  arduous,  and  required  great  zeal  and  activity,  combined  with 
judgment  and  temper.  We  will  take  under  separate  consideration 
the  different  parts  of  his  conductvin  the  more  immediate  exercise  of 
his  functions  as  a  diocesan,  in  his  exeitions  to  check  the  growth  of 
immorality  and  irreligion  at  home,  and  in  his  more  public  and  conn 
prdiensive  plans  of  promotmg  die  great  cause  of  civilization  und 
pumanity  abroad. 
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'■  In  atteodbg  to  the  inotiediate  bunness  of  his  diocese  his  dili- 
gence was  unwearied.  Hie  charge  which  he  delivered  to  die 
deigj  at  his  first  visitation  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  is  printed 
amongst  his  tracts.  In  diis  he  eidarges  with  earnestness  on  the 
studies  and  habits  most  suited  to  the  clerical  character,  enforces 
particularly  the  advantages  of  personal  residence,  and  recom- 
mends an  attention  to  ckcorum  as  to  dress  and  appearance,  no 
less  than  to  matters  of  more  essential  importance.  The  personal 
residence  of  the  clergy  indeed  was  at  all  times  a  primary  object 
of  his  consideration.  By  keeping  this  constantly  in  view.durii^ 
the  loi^  period  of  his  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  London,  he 
effected  an  important  change  in  this  respect ;  insomuch  diat  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  where  accidental  cu-cumstances  did  not  inter- 
pose, an.  adequate  accommodation  was  provided  in  every  parish^ 
and  the  proper  minister  was  actually  resident.  In  his  primary 
charge  to  the  diocese  of  London,  which  is  also  printed,  he  recom- 
mended, besides  this  momentous  object  of  parochial  residence,  aa 
increase  of  salary  to  the  curates  employed ;  and  he  also  wished 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  an  improvement  in^cfaurch 
psalmody,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  dissenters  make  great  use  of 
music  to  allure  congregations.  Another  subject  which  he  was 
always  earnest  in  recommending,  was  the  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes :  as  a  means  of  effecting  this,  he  promoted  the  estsbli^ment 
of  Sunday  schoob;  and,  while  he  was  bishop  of  Chester,  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  clerey,  forcibly  pointing  out  the  advMiti^es  of  such 
institutions,  and  the  good  eff&cts  to  be  expected  from  their  more 
extensive  adoption.  The  Bishop  fek  a  considerable  share  of  that 
anxiety  which  all  friends  to  the  Established  Church  must  feel  at 
the  present  time,  at  the  increase  of  separation  from  our  com- 
miumon,  and  the  spreading  taint  of  sectarian  fanaticism;  and  aa 
the  most  eflScacious -means  of  counteracting  this  growing  evil,  en- 
forced' upon  his  clergy  the  necessity  of  attending  with  increased 
xeal  to  the  regular  and  conscienrious  discharge  of  their  ministerial 
duties. 

*  It  is  a  fact/  he  says,  in  his  last  charge,  *  that  when  the  itineruit 
preacher  goes  out  upon  bis  mission,  he  commonly  looks  out  for  those 

1>arishes  where  the  shepherd  has  deserted  his  flock,  or  is  so  indolent,  so 
akewarm,  so  indi^ierent  to  its  welfiue,  as  to  make  it  an  easy  prey  to 
every  invader.  In  general,  he  prudently  keeps  aloof  from  those 
parishes  where  he  sees  a  resident  minister  watching  over  his  people 
with  unremitting  care,  grounding  them  early  in  the  rudiments  of  sound 
religion,  guarding  them  carefully  against  the  false  glosses  of  dangerous 
delusions  of  illiterate  and  unauthorised  teachers,  bringing  them  to  a 
constant  attendance  on  divine  worship  in  their  parish  churches,  and 
manifesting  the  same  zeal,  activity  and  earnestness,  to  retain  his  people 
in  the  church  of  England,  which  he  sees  others  exert  to  seduce  them 
from  it.* — UonosoN's  Life,  p.  173. 
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Tliat  atteotiou,  however^  to  the  calk  of  duty  which  Bishop 
PoiteuB  was  so  earnest  in  enforcing  upon  otherSy  he  was  most 
fofward  to  paj  himself.  In  particular,  for  the  purpose  of  check* 
ing  indifference  to  religious  duties  and  dissipation  of  manners^ 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  fixing  themselves  by  firmer  roots  in 
ou^  national  character,  be  determined  to  deliver,  at  St  James's 
church,  his  course  of  lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  gospel.  The 
success  which  attended  them  exceeded  his  expectations:  the 
church  was  always  crowded;  the  audience  not  only  listened  to 
him  with  attention,  but  appeared  to  feel  what  he  said,  and  went 
away  gratified  and  improved.  He  ever  after  expressed  great  satis- 
fiiction  at  the  effect  wnich  these  lectures  appeared  to  have  on  the 
public.'* 

In  counteracting  the  growing  depravity  of  the  times,  to  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  invariably  impelled,  not  by  a  forward  love 
of  meddling  and  reform,  but  by  an  heartfelt  desire  of  doin^good, 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  To  interfere  with  effect 
in  such  nuUters  requires  not  only  zeal  and  earnestness,  but  good 
sense  and  well-tempered  discretion.  The  world,  it  must  be  re* 
iBj^nbered,  alwvjrs  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be  un- 
willing to  be  reformed.  The  public  are  immediately  disposed  to 
raise  against  those  who  attempt  any  correction  of  their  morals, 
the  cry  of  puritanism: — ^they  misrepresent  their  motives — accuse 
them  of  an  overfondness  for  meddlmg  widi  other  people's  coi»» 
cems,  or  of  a  moroseness  of  disposition  which  is  unwilling  to 
tolerate  the  most  harmless  indulgence.  Bidiop  Porteus  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  these  charges;  but  while  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  his  views  were  die  purest  and  best,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  overforward,  or  that  he  even  verged  on  puri- 
tamcal  strictness  in  the  measures  which  he  attempted. 

Amoi^  the  primary  objects  towards  which  he  directed  his  at- 
tention was  that  of  procuring  a  more  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  While  be  was  Bi^op  of  Chester  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  a  law  connected  with  this  important  object  It 
appears  that  about  the  year  1730,  some  houses  of  entertainment 

*  AmongBt  other  bosinen  connected  \tith  the  care  of  the  diooece  of  London,  Mr. 
HodgBon  neotioat  (p.  14S)  the  bishop  having  bfought  to  a  BuccewAil  ksue  m  1800  a 
loQgoooteit  with  a  cJergyman,  Mx,  Bate  Dudley,  reipecthig  the  presentatioo  to  a  living. 
This  dergymau,  animadvertiiig  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  on  what  Mr.  Hodgson  has  here 
said,  has  publidjr  accused  the  bbhop  of  havii^  practised  a  deception  on  him.  and  has 
•Dgaged  to  Make  Che  charse  good  by  publisbuig  all  the  letters  and  evidenoe  which  ooo- 
orm  the  business.  We  wiU  not  insiut  the  memory  of  the  bishop  so  much  as  to  admooisk 
die  pabCc  that  till  tmek  a  cKttrge  U  made  mood  by  clear  and  decisive  proof,  his  high  and 
BOtnllaed  thnnr*^  nose  be  held  to  give  it  the  fullest  negatives 
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on  the  evenings  of  the  Sabbath  had  been  opened  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  that  debating  societies  for  the  discussion  of  religioiis 
topics  had  also  been  established.  Bishop  Porteus  was  struck,  in 
common  with  many  others,  at  the  alarming  evils  which  such  in- 
stitutions might  produce ;  he  waited  for  some  time  to  see  whether 
any  person  better  ^uatiiied  than  himself  would  take  up  tlie  subject ; 
but  being  disappomted  in  this,  he  determined  to  try  what  his  own 
exertions  could  effect :  accordingly  he  procured  the  assistance  of 
a  legal  friend  to  draw  up  a  bill,  whidi  he  submitted  to  the  judg- 
roent  of  several  eminent  persons  before  he  introduced  it  into  par* 
liament.  It  passed  throij^  both  houses,  with  some  opposition  ; 
the  bishop  supported  it  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  an  excel* 
lent  speech,  it  proved  effectual  in  preventing  die  evils  against 
which  it  was  directed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  he  was  Bidiop  of  London,  he 
addressed  a  circular  letftar  to  his  clergy  earnestly  recommending 
exertions  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  more  reverential  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbadi.  And  with  the  view  of  beginning  the 
» reformation  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  but  too  much  wanted,  viz. 
amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  declaration  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  metro- 
polis, engaginj^  to  abstain  firom  travelling  and  giving  entertain- 
ments on  the  Lord's  day.  His  success  was  partial.  His  views 
were  misrepresentied ;  absurd  reports  were  spread  of  the  puritanical 
strictness  which  he  wished  to  enforce,  and  of  the  measures  which 
he  had  in  contemplation  to  deprive  the  common  people  of  the 
most  harmless  recreations.  The  bishop's  reflections  on  this  are 
thus  expressed :  *  That  men  who  wish  to  see  not  only  the  Lcml's 
day,  but  the  christian  religion  extinguished  in  this  country,  should 
raise  such  an  outcry  against  a  measure  calculated  to  preserve 
both,  is  no  wonder ;  but  Uiat  men  of  sense,  and  piety,  and  virtue, 
should  adopt  the  same  language,  and  join  in  the  profane  and 
senseless  uproar,  is  perfectly  astonishii^.'  On  another  occasion 
be  observed  with  great  concern,  a  prevailing  custom  iu  the  fashion- 
able world  of  holding  Sunday  concerts  at  private  houses,  at  which 
professional  performers  were  engaged  to  sing.  He  deemed  it  of 
^ch  importance  to  check  a  practice  of  this  indecorous  nature,  that 
be  wrote  several  letters  to  ladies  of  high  rank,  pointing  out  the 
evil  tendency  of  it.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his 
remonstrance  was  received  with  attention,  and  followed  by  the  effect 
which  he  so  anxiously  wished.  The  last  public  act  of  his  life  waa 
directed  towards  the  same  object.  TTie  account  shall  be  given  in 
his  own  words. 

*  I  had  for  some  time  past  observed  in  several  of  the  papers,  an  ac- 
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count  of  a  meeting,  chiefly  of  military  gentlemen,  at  an  hotel  at  tho 
west  and  of  the  town,  which  was  regularly  announced  as  held  every  other 
Sunday  durina  the  winter  season.  This  appeared  to  me,  abd  to  every 
friend  of  religion,  a  needless  and  wanton  profanation  of  the  christian 
Sabbath,  which  hy  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man  was  set  apart  for  very 
different  purposes;  and  the  bishq[)s  and  cleigy  were  severally  censured 
for  permitting  such  a  glaring  abuse  of  that  sacred  day  to  pa»  without 
notice  or  reproof.  I  determined  that  it 'should  not,  and  therefore 
thought  it  b^t  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  to  the  person  of  the 
highest  and  principal  influence  in  the  meeting,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I 
accordingly  requested  the  honour  of  an  audience^  and  a  personal  con« 
lerence  with  him  on  the  subject.  He  very  graciously  gn^ited  it ;  and 
I  had  a  conversation  with  him  of  more  than  £alf  an  hour.  He  entered 
immediately  into  my  views,  and  confessed  that  he  saw  no  reasons  for 
holding  the  meeting  on  Sundays  more  than  on  other  days  of  the  week ; 
and  he  'Voluntarily  proposed  that  the  day  should  be  changed  from  Sun- 
day to  Saturday,  for  which  he  said  that  he  would  give  imo^iate  orders** 
— Hodgson's  Life,  p.249* 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  views^  tlie  bishop  as  soon  as  he 
was  advanced  to  the  diocese  of  London,  took  pains  to  extend  a 
society  recently  establbbed  for  enforcuig  the  King's  proclamation 
against  immorality  and  profaneness.  His  idea  was,  to  dieck  the 
proftigacy  of  the  times  by  inducing  persons  of  rank  and  cha- 
iBcter  to  associate  for  die  purpose  of  putting  the  laws  in  force, 
and  convictii^  offenders.  Of  this  society,  better  known  to  tibe 
pabHc  by  the  naipe  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  he 
afterwards  became  president  The  profligate  and  contemp^ble 
part  i>t  the  world  ware,  of  course,  the  enemies  of  such  a  society, 
and  assailed  it  with  every  weapon  of  low  buffoonery  and  petulant 
abase.  The  society  has  undoubtedly  done  much  good  by  bring- 
iag  to  public  justice  some  notorious  offenders,  by  checking  some 
iadeoorous  practices,  and  by  procuring  some  beneficial  l^slative 
enactments.  That  such  an  institution  is  perfectly  lawful  in  its 
priiiGiple,  can  admit  of  no  doubt;  for  its  first  and  avowed  purpose 
IS  to  produce  those  effects  which  the  l^slature  intended,  by  puttira 
the  laws  in  force :  and  it  would  be  the  vilest  abuse  of  words  to  cafi 
it  a  society  of  informers,  when  its  object  is  not  private  gain  but 
public  ntiuty.  It  is  true,  that  the  end  proposed  may  not  be  always 
pursued  witn  discretion  and  moderation,  llie  zeal  of  individuals 
IS  apt  to  deviate  into  excess,  especially  when  directed  towards 
srfaanea  of  reformation,  however  desirable.  Add  to  this,  that  under 
tbe  mask  of  detecting  abuses,  a  prurient  disposition  to  piy  into  the 
characters  of  others,  and  needlessly  intermeddle  \with  their  con- 
cerns, may  too  easily  be  generated;  and  there  will  be  a  risk  that 
penons  may  enter  into  the  management  of  such  a  society,  who  wilt 
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pursue  extravagant  notions,  or  attempt  something  foreign  t^  the 
unmediate  purpose?  The  bishop,  however,  saw  the  subject  ia  m 
better  light;  ami  it  mav  be  safelj  affirmed,  that  if  the  soeietj  oookl 
always  be  under  guickince  like  his,  its. acts  would  not  have  been 
Sttbiect  to  any  question. 

Ofthe  more  public  transactions  to  which  he  devoted  his  zeal  and  at- 
tention, die  most  important  were  the  improvement  ofthe  condition  of 
the  West  India  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  that  inhuman  trade  itself. 
To  the  first  of  these  objects  he  directed  his  attention  so  early  as 
the  year  1783,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Chester.  He  preadied 
before  the  society  for  propagatbg  the  Gospel,  a  sermon  recom- 
mending the  civilization  and  conversion  of  the  West  Lidia  ne- 
poes;  he  printed  at  the  same  time  a  plan  for  carrying  it  partially 
into  execution ;  but  as  other  views  and  interests  prevailed  with  those 
vrho  were  most  concerned,  his  efforts  were  then  unsuccessfiiL 
Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  diocese  of  London,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  clercy  of  the  several  West  India  islands,  exhorting 
ihem  i^ost  earnestly  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  n^oes,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  rdigion.  An 
opportuni^  soon  occurred  of  doing  something  mon9  effectual: 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  left  by  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  among  infidels,  for  which  as  Bishop  of 
Loudo9  he  was  trustee,  happened  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  ^y 
a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  end  he  immediately  appropri- 
ated this  to  the  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  West  India  ne^ 
groes.  A  society  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  founded,  of 
which  he  vras  president,  and  he  was  indefatigablein  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  object :  he  employed  great  care  in  the  selection 
of  proper  ministers  to  act  .as  mksionaries;  he  made  a  selection  of 
passages  from  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  which  he  though 
best  suited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  negroes,  and  he  endea- 
.voured  by  all  possible  means  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 

|)lanters.  '^The  success  of  his  unwearied  exertions,  he  often 
amented,  did  not  answer  his  wishes ;  but  he  expressed  his  confi- 
dence, that  perseverance  would  at  last  surmount  all  obstaclea,  and 
accooiplish  the  desired  end. 

But  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  all  the  enerpes  of  bia 
''mind  were  directed.  The  first  step  towards  this  measure  was  Sir 
William  Dolben's  bill  in  1788^  for  regulating  the  niunber  of 
slaves  convened  in  each  ship,  and  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the 
voyage,  llie  bishop  was  so  anxious  during  the  progress  of  this 
bill,  that  he  attended  the  House  of  Lords  from  Fulham  every  day 
for  a  month.  And  in  the  loi^  and  arduous  struggle  which  preceded 
the  final  abolition,  he  was  always  foremost  amongst  the  most  stre- 
nuous supporters  of  the  cause. 

*  Next 
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*  Next  to  the  great  and  paramoimt  coiMreni  of  reliciofiy'  my%  Mr. 
Hodgpoo,  '  it  vas^  the  object  of  all  others  nearest  to  his  heart.  He 
never  spoke  of  it  but  with  the  ntmost  animation  and  enthusiasm.  He 
spared  no  pains,  no  ftuigue  of  mind  or  body  to  further  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  not  only  expressed  his  sentiments  on  every  occasion  that 
present  itself  publicly  and  strongly  in  Parliament ;  but  he  was  inde« 
ntigable  in  urging  all,  over  whom  he  had  any  influence^  to  conspire 
and  co-operate  in  what  he  considered  the  general  cause  of  civilised 
man  against  a  most  intolerable  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  In 
short,  the  b^t  years  of  his  life,  and  all  his  talents  and  powers  wer«f 
ap|]4ied  and  devoted  to  it ;  and  I  believe  the  happiest  day  beyond  com-* 
paraoB,  that  he  ever  experienced,  was  the  day  of  its  final  triumph/— 
noDOSOii's  Life,  p.  tn. 

Hie  bishop  himself,  m  his  reflections  on  the  final  abolition,  says, 

'The  act  which  has  just  passed  will  reflect  immortal  honour  on  the 
British  parliament  and  the  British  nation.  For  myself,  I  am  inexpres- 
sibly thankful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  permitting  me  to  see  this  great 
work,  after  such  a  glorious  struggle,  brougn  t  to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been 
k>f  upwards  of  four  and  twenty  years  the  constant  object  of  my 
thoughts ;  and  it  \^ll  be  a  source  of  the  purest  and  most  genuine  satis- 
fiiction'to  tap  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  above  all,  at  the 
final  close  of  it,  that  I  have  had  some  share  in  promoting  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  the  success  of  ao  important  and  so  righteous  a  measure/ 
r-UoDGSOv's  LiyB,  p.  217. 

Sndi  were  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  bishop  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  hb  high  station  in  the  diurch,  to  extend  the  influeace 
of  religion,  and  to  compass  the  ends  of  the  purest  philanthropy. 
He  lived  to  his  78tb  year,  and  retamed  the  fiill  possession  of 
his  ftcnlties.  During  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  an  increas- 
w%  weakness  had  been  gradually  marking  the  approach  of  death. 
Tto  final  dose  of  his  life  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
p.  251. 

'  Within  a  few  days  a^er  this  interesting  occurrence,  (the  interview 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  mentioned,)  a  visible  and  alarming 
alteration  took  place  in  the  bishop's  already  shattered  and  exhausted 
frame ;  and  it  became  evident  to  those  most  constantly  with  him,  that 
nature  could  not  much  longer  sustain  the  shock.  He  was  himself  indeed 
Btron^y  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  his  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing; and  he  contemplated  the  event  with  all  that  calm,  composed  resigna- 
tan,  which  nothing  can  inspire  but  a  deep  sense  of  piety,  and  a  devout 
religious  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  On  Thursday  the  10th  of  May  I 
saw  him  for  the  last  time ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  affecting  solemnity 
of  voice,  and  look  and  manner,  in  which  he  begsed  my  most  earnest 
prayers  for  his  early  and  easy  release.  He  said  litTle  more  to  me,  for  his 
mind  seemed  vHiollv  absorbed  in  the  near  prospect  of  an  eternal  world. 
The  following  day  he  was  at  his  own  desire  removed  to  Fulham ;  and 
kt  a  short  time  the  change  of  air  appeared  to  cheer  and  exhilarate  him. 
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As  be  sat  the  next  morning  in  his  libraiy,  near  the  window,  the  brigbtnesi 
of  a  fine  spring  day  called  up  a  transient  glow  into  his  countenance;  an^ 
he  several  times  exclaimed,  O,  that  glorious  San  !  A^rwards,  whilst 
sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  some  slight  convulsions,  which 
were  happily  of  short  duration;  and  he  then  fell,  as  it  seemed^  into  a 
-gentle  sl^^.  From  that  time,  however,  he  never  spoke,  and  scarcely 
could  be  said  to  move.  Without  a  pang  or  a  sigh, — by  a  transition  so 
easy  as  only  to  be  known  by  the  pressure  of  his  hand  upon  the  knee  of 
his  servant,  who  was  sitting  near  him, — the  spirit  of  this  great  and  good 
man  fled  front  its  earthly  mansion  to  the  realms  of  peace !' 

Bishop  Porteua  is  said  by  Mr.  Uodgsoo  to  have  mixed  with 
peculiar  pleasantness  and  freedom  in  die  private  intercourse  of 
society ;  ne  had  particularly  the  talent  of « dissipating,  all  reserve 
aud  restraint  in  persons  around  him,  and  of  placing  them  perfectly 
at  their  ease.  He  was  ever  fond  of  promotmg  lively  and  cheerful 
conversation ;  he  expressed  himself  in  conunon  society  with  faci- 
lity and  perspicuity,  and  liis  colloquial  remarks  were  characterized 
by  correct  judgment  and  accurate  mformation. 

In  estimating  the  moral  qualities  of  his  mind,  his  great  cbajrac- 
teristic  was  ao  imCei^ned  warmth  of  benevolence.  The  main  plans 
and  objects  of  his  life  were  conceived  and  pursued  in  this  spitiu 
He  entered  into  them  not  merely  from  the  cooler  considerationa 
of  du^,  but  with  an  earnestness  and  a  glow  of  feeling  which 
shewed  that  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  business.  In 
private  acts  of  munificence,  the  same  feeling  seems  to  have  marked 
his  conduct.  His  charities,  Mr.  Hod^on  teUs  us,  were  so  exteajr 
sive,  that  he  can  hardly  speak  of  them  without  risking  the  dmi]^ 
of  exaggeration.  The  poor  and  the  necessitous  always  found  in 
him  a  wann  and  ready  friend ;  he  was  disposed  to  deal  out  his 
donations  with  discrimination,  but  often  ran  the  risk  of  being  im- 
posed upon,  for  the  chance  of  relieving  real  distress.  He  was 
ever  a  liberal  contributor  to  charitable  institutions.  Besides 
this,  he  made  some  donations  on  a  larger  scale  during  his  life,  dum 
is, often  observed  in  the  exainjj^le  even  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
munificent.  Among  these  was  tlie  transferring  of  nearly  £7000 
stock  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  London, 
and  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  chapel  of  ease  at  .Sundridge 
in  Kent,  at  a  very  considerable  expense. 

He  was  unalterably  attached  to  the  church  of  England  from 
principle,  and  the  firmest  persuasion  of  its  'superior  excellence; 
and  held  its  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy,  to  be  essentially  and 
fundamentally  scriptural. 

*  The  Calvinistk  interpretation  of  them,'  Mr.  Hodgson^ys,  p.  265, 
'  he  would  never  admit  to  be  the  true  one,  and  in  this  opinion  be  wa$ 
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Inn  and  consisteDt.  He  concaiTed  them  to  tpeak  the  language  of 
scripture^  which,  in  his  view  of  it,  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  seuti* 
ments  of  Calvin.  Upon  this  point  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as 
asserting  from  my  own  positive  knowledge,  that  in  no  one  article  of 
&ilh,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  our  church,  did  he  sanction  the  tenets 
of  that  school;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  him  repeatedly,  and  in 
the  roost  unqualified  terms,  express  his  astonishment,  that  any  sober- 
minded  man,  sitting  down  without  prejudice  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  should  so  explain  and  understand  them/ 

He  yna  a  true  friend  also  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
supported  it  with  firmness  on  just  occasions.  In  the  cant  hm* 
goage  of  the  day,  he/was  often  styled  a  metbodist:  but,  as  far  at 
disapprobation  of  wild  fenaticism  and  enthusiastic  pretensions 
to  immediate  inspiration  could  exempt  a  man  from  this  impu- 
tation, no  one  was  ever  more  (ree  from  it.«— On  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  relative  state  of  the  church  and  dissenters,  he  dif- 
fered  from  many  of  his  brethren ;  particularly  in  the  zealous  support 
which  lie  invariably  afforded  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.' 
That  his  views  in  this  were  truly  benevolent,  cannot  admit  of  the 
sKghtest  doubt;  some  indeed  have  questioned  whether  his  con- 
duct was  as  much  guided  by  sound  discretion  as  it  was  prompted 
by  real  goodness  of  heart ;  but  this  is  foreign  to  our  present  bu«» 


He  was  not  friendly  to  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  al- 
though be  never  publicly  expressed  hb  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
Hie  following  opmion  is  produced  ftom  hb  private  papers  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  p.  SOO. 

*  If  the  petition  from  the  Catholics  'of  Ireland  had  been  for  a  more 
complete  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  though  it  can  hardly,  I  thinks 
he  more  complete  than  it  is,  there  was  not  an- individual  in  the  House 
who  would  have  given  a  more  cordial  assent  to  the  petition,  than  my- 
seUl  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  decided  friend  to  liberty  of  coa- 
science.  The  truth  is,  it  is  an  application  for  political  power,  and  that 
power,  I  for  on^,  am  not  disposed  to  grant  them,  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  single  instance  where  they  have  posses^ 
political  power  in  a  Protestant  coyntry,  without  using  it  cruelly  and 
tyrannically/  -  * 

The  bislipp's  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  deservedly  high.^  In- 
dependently of  the  sterling  ment  which  his  discourses  possessed, 
he  had  the  best  external  qualifications  for  excellence  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  His  voice  vas  clear  and  sonorous ;  he  had  the  power  of 
modulating  it  with  good  effect:  his  deliverv  was  correct  and  chaste; 
his  manner  dignified  and  impressive.  Above  all,  he  appeared, to 
fed  as  he  spoke :  there  was  an  animation  and  earnestness  about 
him,  widiottt  the  smallest  tincture  of  art  or  affectation,  which 
came  home  to  the  bosom  of  his  hearers,  and  gave  effect  to  every 
word. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  claim  for  him  the  credit  of  profetind 
erudition  or  comprdieiuiTe  research.  He  appears  indeed  to  have 
possessed  a  mind,  less  formed  for  a  close  and  patient  investigation 
of  any  one  subject^  than  for  a  diffused  attention  to  several. 
We  should  characterise  him  rather  as  a  just  thiuker,  than  a  deep 
One.  In  regard  to  theological  attainments,  we  should  describe  him 
as  a  |plergyman  well  informed  in  the  studies  of  his  profession.  He 
is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been^  to  a  certain  degree,  an  He-> 
brew  scholar,  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  histoir^  in  the  evidences 
of  religion,  and  in  the  different  svstems  of  theology :  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  in  all  these  was  sufficiently  respectable. 
His  apprehension  seems  to  have  been  ijfuick,  his  taste  correct,  and 
his  memory  retentive.  The  distinguishing  and  prominent  feature  of 
his  mind  was  a  rich  and  exuberant  imagination,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  warmth  and  colourii^  to  his  style.  He  did  not  excel  in 
analysis  or  nice  discrimination,  nor  was  he  remarkable  for  a  ke^i 
penetrating  sagacity.  As  a  reasoner,  he  is  not  disthnguished  by  » 
close  and  logical  accuracy :  still  his  ai^uments  are  generally  so  well' 
conceived,  and  always  so  dressed  out  with  expression,  as  forcibly  toi 
strike  the  attention. 

As  a  writer.  Bishop  Porteus  now  presents  no  doubtful  claim  to 
distinction ;  for  the  public  voice  long  ago  pronounced  a  decisioH. 
in  his  favour  by  the  most  unequivocal  of  all  i>roo£i,  the  rapid  and 
extensive  circuution  of  his  works.  In  the  edition  now  before  us, 
several  of  his  compositions  are  mentioned  as  published  for  die' 
11th,  l£th,  and  ISth  time.  It  is  creditable  to  the  public  taste 
that  his  writings  should  have  acquired  this  hiah  popularity;  for  their 
excellencies  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  well  deserve  it. 

Hi&  sermons,  35  in  number,  occupy  two  volumes  of  the  pment 
edition:  and  it  is  on  these  that  his  literary  reputation  will  chiefly^ 
rest«  We  consider  them  amongst  the  best  productions  of  this- 
kind,  which  the  present  tiroes  have  produced.  Without  givii^  him 
the  title  of  a  first-rate  master  of  eloquence,  or  placing  Um  in  the- 
same  rank  with  a  Barrow  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  copiousness  and 
richness  of  invention,  and  the  sublhner  flights  of  genius,  we  would 
claim  for  him  a  respectable  rank  amongst*  those  divines  who 
have  composed  useful,  elegant,  and  impressive  pieces  of  pulpit 
oratory.  He  appears  to  have  \iTitten  widi  ease  to  himself,  to 
have  had  a  ready  command  of  words,  and  ^ose  generally  the 
most  proper.  There  is,  on  die  one  hand,  a  total  absence  of' 
false  glare  and  inflatjou;  and  on  the  other,  an  elevation  of 
spirit  whidi  prevents  his  sinking  into  flatness^  and  insipidi^. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  his  pulpit  compositions^  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  we  mentioned  to  have  characterised  his  manner 
of  preaching ;  a  degree  of  glow  and  animation,  which  shews  hitn 
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to  have  entered  with  eMnestness  into  his  subjecti  and  to  have  had 
all  his  feelii^  interested  it  it.  We  see  before  us  not  the  coot 
reasoner,  bnt  the  zealous  imt>assioned  oratory'W'ho  is  earnestly  bent, 
not  merely  on  convbcing,  but  on  persuading ;  not  merely  on  pre- 
senting the  truths  of  which  he  treats,  to  the  understilndings  of  his 
hearers,  bnt  on  impressing  them  deeply  on  their  feelings.  Accord- 
ingly, the  department  m  which  he  particularly  excels,  is  the  appli- 
cation of  his  suliject  to  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  he  ad'» 
dresses.  If  we  were  dbposed  to  find  any  fault  with  the  composition  - 
of  his  discourses,  it  would  be,  that  he  is  sometimes  a  littl^  too  de- 
sultory— ^there  is  an  occasional  tendency  to  fly  ofl^  from  one  topic 
to  another,  and  to  press  different  views  of  the  subject  in  a  con- 
fused mass  on  the  mind. 

Hb  lectures  on  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew,  which  occupy  also 
two  volumes  of  this  collection,  have  maintained,  since  their  public 
cation,  that  popularity  with  which  they  were  received  at  their  first 
delivery.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  they  present  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality of  research.  Hie  author  had  merely  in  view  to  excite  me 
attention  of  the  public  to  useful  and  improving  topics,  by  digest- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  gospel  in  an  alluring  form,  and  in  clear  in- 
feliigil^le  language.  He  has  executed  his  task  with  accuracy  and 
jadjpnent.  The  lectures  are  not  calculated  for  die  learned  theo- 
logian:  but  they  will  always  form  a  useful  manual  for  students  and, 
geoerai  readers  who  wish  to  obtain  information  on  the  subjects 
of  whidi  tbev  treat  In  these  lectures,  his  happy  talent  of  mak- 
ing a  forcible  application  to  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  is^  yv^ 
dunk,  more  conspicuous,  and  more  skilfully  displayed  than  in  hii 
sermons. 

Among  his  tracts,  his  Essay  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity displays  more  extensive  research  and  general  ac(|uaintance 
with  authors  ancient  and  modern,  than  any  other  of  his  produc» 
tions.  A  singular  testimony  to  the  ment  of  his  little  trapt  contain-^ 
ing '  A  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity/  is  given  by  Mr<, 
Hodgson  (p.  280.).  On  its  beingf  projected  to  attempt  the  con- 
version of  die  Ceylonese,  several  tracts  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity were  put  into  the  hands  of  some  intelligent  natives,  in. 
order  to  ascertain  which  was  likely  to  have  most  effect :  they,  all 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  that  of  the  Bishop.  Accordingly, 
this  tract  was  translated  into  .the  Cingalese  language. 

On  the  whole,  Bishop  Porteus  must  be  pronounced  a  distin- 
guished omdmeut  of  the  English  church.  This  church,  if  she 
does  not  rank  him  amoE^  &e  greatest  and  most  prominent  of 
her  sons,  for  genius  and  erudition,  will  place  him  at  the  leaa^ 
smoi^  those  who  have  been   most  useful  in  their  generatiouj^ 
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amdng  those  ynbo  have  been  most  remarkable  for  unf^^giied  piety 
and  active  philanthropy.  If  she  does  not  raise  him  to'  the  same 
station  with  her  Sherlocks,  her  Warburtons,  and  her  Horrieys, 
die  will  ddight  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  her  Tillotsons  and 
her  Seekers,  of  diose  who,  possessii^  not  a  soaring  genius,  but 
respectable  talents,  have  devoted  themselves  with  unwearied  in- 
dustry to  the  most  beneficial  pursuits.  Undoubtedly,  there  have 
been  many  Ex^lish  divines  of  more  commanding  powers,  of  more 

frofound  erudition,  of  greater  polemical  acuteneM,  than  Bishop 
^orteus ;  but  it  might  not  be  eas^  to  name  a  prelate  who  has  sur- 
passed him  in  that  rectitude  of  intention,  benevolence  of  heart, 
and  warmth  of  devotion,  which  are  the  bri^test  graces  of  the 
Christian  character;  or  who  ha^  laboured  with  more  sincere  and 
earnest  zeal,  in  endeavouring  to  purify  the  morab,  to  elevate  the 
pie^,  and  to  promote  the  eternal  welfare,  of  his  fellow-creatures. 


Art,  hi.  Travels  in  the  Island  of  Iceland^  dtnitig  the  Summer 
of  the  Year  1810.  By  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Baronet, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  &c.  &c.  &c.  Edin- 
burgh, Constable  and  Co. ;  London,  Longman  and  Co. ;  Cadell 
and  Davies;  Millei*;  and  Murray.  4to.pp.  510.  181  J. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  in  the  Summer  of  1809.  By 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  Ij.  S.  and  Fellow  of  the  Weme- 
rian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  London,  Vemor  and  Co. ;  Miller, 
Albemarle-street.  8vo.  pp.  545.  1811. 

*  A  PART,  how  small,  of  this  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man !  the  rest  a  waste, 
Bocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands. 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings  and  death  f 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map  f 

CUCH,  rather,  was  the  gloomy  humour  in  which  Young  con- 
^  templated  it ;  for  in  reality  the  map  is  less  dismal  than  the  poet 
represents  it ;  and  if  he  had  remembered  the  triumphs  over  natural 
difficulties  which  man  obtains,  not  less  by  the  pliability  than  by  the 
fortitude  of  his  nature,  be  might  have  found  matter  for  happier 
contemplations.  The.  moral  map,  indeed,  may  wdl  make  a  wise 
man  mournful,  but  not  the  physical  one.  lie  Arab,  amid  the  sands 
of  thc^ desert,  and  the  Greenlander,  amid  snows  and  everlasting  ice, 
are  equally  contented  with  their  lot:  and  if  we  were  asked  to 
lay  our  finger  upon  that  spot  of  the  globe  where  history  affords 
to  the  philosopher  the  least  cause  for  numiliation  and  sorrow,  it 
would  be  upon  an  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  situated  upon  the 
very  Umits  of  the  livii;^  world. 
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Whether  Iceland  was  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed,  and  which,  were  it  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  of  little  importance  to  determine.  The  first 
person  who  is  known  to  have  seen  it,  was  a  northern  pirate,  by 
aame  Naddoc  or  Naddodr ;  he  was  driven  thither  by  a  tempest  in 
the  year  S6l,  and  gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Snoeland  from 
its  appearance.  His  report  induced  Grardar  Suaversen,  a  Swede, 
tQ  visit  it,  who,  like  some  of  our  modem  navigators,  unnecessarily 
changed  its  name  for  the  sake  of  substituting  his  own.  The  third 
visitor  was  Flokko :  he  took  with  him  some  ravens,  and  when  he 
supposed  himself  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  let  one  loose, 
thmking  to  be  directed  by  its  course ;  but  the  bird,  having  soared 
)o  a  great  height,  turned  back  toward  Norway.  After  some  days 
a  second  raven  was  liberated,  which,  like  his  ancestor  of  the  ark, 
could  find  no  rest  for  his  feet,  and  returned  to  the  vessel ;  but  on 
the  third  and  last  trial,  Ralph  snuffed  the  land,  and  flew  straight 
towards  it.  Flokko  seems  to  have  g6ne  either  with  the  intention 
of  forming  a  settlement,  or  of  reconnoitermg  with  a  view  to  one ; 
he  past  one  winter  at  Watusfiordur,  in  the  gulph  of  Breidafiord, 
and  a  second  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  ice 
which,  in  the  intervening  spring,  filled  the  gulph,  he  gave  the 
island  its  present  appellation.  Upon  his  report,  a  party  of  Nor- 
wegian nobles,  who  could  not  brook  their  subjection  to  Harold 
Harfagre,  determined  to  emi^te  thither,  under  the  guidance  of 
Ingulf  and  his  kinsman  Hiorleif.  Their  leader  took  widi  him  the 
door-posts  of  his  former  dwellii^,  and  when  he  approached  the 
coast,  threw  them  into  the  sea,  meaning  to  fix  his  house  upon  the 
spot  where  they  should  be  stranded :  this  was  a  customary  super- 
stition among  these  northern  adventurers;  akin  to,  and  perhaps 
arising  from  a  feeling  still  preserved  with  little  diminution  in  Spain, 
wherei  the  solar  or  family  floor  is  regarded  with  a  sort  of  reverence, 
and  gives  an  honorary  title  to  old  families.  But  Ineulf  was  borne 
away  in  a  different  direction,  while  Uiat  which  should  have  guided 
him  drifted  out  of  siffht.  He  landed  at  a  promontory  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  island,  called  at  this  day  Ingulfshofdi ;  the  feeling,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  regarded  the  custom  of  his  country  was  so 
strong,  diat  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  door-posts  were  dia*- 
covered,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  auspiciouis  place. 
It  happened,  by  a  sii^ular  coincidence,  to  be  the  spot  where^  die 
present  capital  of  the  island  stands. 

Iceland  was  not  in  those  days  the  dreadful  country  which  it  is 
vow ;  the  climate  was  fur  less  severe,  and  its  tremendous  volca- 
noes had  not  yet  broken  out.  The  way  once  open,  adventurers 
Miowed  in  ^reat  numbers.  Harold  encouraged  this  at  first,  be- 
eanse  it  rid  him  of  turbulent  spurits,  whom  it  might  have  been  diffi- 
calt  to  restrain  at  home ;  but  the  enugration  became  so  great,  that 
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10  order  to  check  it,  he  imposed  a  fine  of  four  ounces  of  silver  upoo 
every  person  who  shoul4  leave  Norway  to  settle  in  Iceland.  In 
the  course  o(  threescore  years,  ihe  whole  of  the  coasts  and  most  of 
th^  habitable  parts  are  said  to  have  been  peopled,  Danes  and 
^wedes^as  well  as  Norwegians,  repaired  thither^ and  em^;rauts  even 
fifFOUK  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  leader  of  every  fresh  party  estar 
blished  himself  like  a  feudal  chief,  dispossessing  those  who  were 
weaker  than  himself,  if  he  did  not  find  a  track  to  his  mind  which 
was  unoccupied^  After  half  a  century  of  continual  broils,  an  end 
was  put  to  this  anarchy  by  the  establisbmeiU  of  a  general  govern-* 
ment.  The  islm^d  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  each  under  an 
hereditary  governor;  these  were  ^bdivided  into  twelve  deparl- 
9ients,  each  also  hi^ving  its  hereditary  lord ;  and  these  again  into 
^mailer  districts,  called  hreppar,  which  were  under  four  elective 
vaagistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to  maintain  good  order,  aad 
especially  to  attend  to  the  condition  and  management  of  th^poor. 
£very  hreppar  had  its  assembly,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitant) 
yeho  possessed  a  certain  property,  and  were  of  unblemished  charac-> 
ter ;  their  proceedings  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the  assemUy 
^f  the  department,  which  was  composed  of  the  lord  and  of  deputies 
from  the  hreppars ;  an  appeal  lay  from  hence  to  the  provincial  as- 
lemblyy  and  finally  to  the  states  general,  who  held  their  atuuial 
meeting  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tbingvalla. 

This  great  assembly  was  called  the  Althing^  and  notliing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  picture  which  it  presented.  The  magis- 
trates,  the  legislators,  and  the  assembled  people  lived  in  tents, 
pitched  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxeraa,  where  it  enters  the 
lake.  Hie  lake  is  about  t^n  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  seVe^ 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  wild  and  ^dreary  scene,  bearing  aiound  it 
marks  of  the  convulsions  of  nature.  There  are  two  islands  in 
the  lake,  composed  entirely  of  volcanic  matter.  *The  mountains  at 
the  southern  end  continually  send  up  vapour  from  their  hot  springs ; 
aome  of  the  rocks  have  been  rent  by  earthquakes,  and  others  formed 
by  lava.  When  the  Althing  was  originally  instituted,  these  con* 
vulsions  had  not  laid  the  country  waste ;  but  it  must  always  have 
been  a  solemn  scene.  The  assembly  took  place  in  the  open  air  upon 
the  grass :  and  if  any  culf^rits  were  condemned  to  deftth,  the  vax^ 
were  biSieadfed  upon  an  islet  in  the  river;  the  women  drowned  in 
ji.  deep  pod.  Here,  for  more  than  eight  centuries,  the  general  as^ 
eembly  was  held,  till,  about  ten  years  ago,  it  was  removed  to  Reikia 
vik,  somewhat  perhaps  to  the  immediate  convenience  of  the  p^ple, 
yet  with  some  uyury  lo  their  feelings,  and  with  an  ominous  disre- 
tpect  of  antiquity,  and  of  aU  whi^h  deserves  veneration.  Here  die 
Langman  or  Langsaugumadur  presided,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
tibe  whole  island,  who  &ld  his  plac^  as  long  as  he  filled  it  to  the 
aatisfEictton  of  the  nation.  He  was  die  public  speaker,  the  so- 
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fireiiie  judge,  and  had  the  charge  of  promulgating 'all  the  lawd 
enacted  by  the  Althing.  Under  this  system,  though  frequently 
disturbed  by  intestine  broils,  Iceland  flourished  as  an  independent 
republic  for  nearly  400  years.  In  \Q,GO  the  people  consented,  in 
an  evil  hour,  to  become  subjects  of  the  King  of.  Norway ;  vritb 
Norway  'they  were  united  to  the  dominion  of  Denmark,  and  the 
coose^iaences  of  that  union  are  to  be  seen  in  their  present  state. 

Guided  by  a  happy  nistinct,  says  M.  Mallet,  the  Icelanders 
estabhsbed  their  fine  constitution  at  once,  as  bees  from  their  hives. 
Hie  truth  is,  that  they  followed  the  order  of  the  hive  from  which 
which  they  had  swarmed,  making  only  such  alterations  as  adapted 
it^  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  In  one  ma- 
terial circumstance  they  differed  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
great  northern  family,  by  wliom  the  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe 
were  Ibimded ;  and  to  this,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  over-^ 
looked  by  all  the  writers  upon  Iceland,  the  activity  and  prosperity 
of  their  golden  ag^  may  in  great  measure  be  attributed.  They  had 
taken  possession  of  a  country  which  was  uninhabited,  and  gaining 
it  thus  by  occupancy  instead  of  conquest,  the  great  evils  of  the 
feudal  system  had  no  existence  among  them.  Slavery  was  unknown 
among  the  Icelanders,  and  they  escaped  those  ages  of  oppression 
nd  barbkrism,  through  which  all  the  Gothic  kingdoms  past  in  tbeir 
progress,  before  th^  conquerors  and  the  conquered  were  blended 
mto  one  people,  and  a  common  language  had  been  prodiiced  bj 
the  intermixture.  Centories  elapsed  before  the  English  tongue  be- 
came as  polished  as  the  Saxon  was  during  the  heptarchy :  it  is  true, 
we  had  authors  who  wrote  in  Latin,  but  tbeir  writings  conM  have 
no  ioflnence  upon  the  people ;  whereas  the  Icelanders,  from  the 
time  of  tbeir  first  settlement,  had  their  own  poets  and  historians,  and 
were  thus,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  literary  as 
well  a^  a  free  people. 

The  lo^df  situation  of  their  cotmtry  was  also  a  material  advantage 
in  those  ages ;  they  felt  the  benefit  of  inhabiting  ari  island  as.  we  do- 
now,  being  removed  from  all  the  wars  of  the  dontinent ;  and  they 
feh  it  when  we  did  not,  because  Iceland  had  nothing  which  could 
tempt  the  Vikingr.  to  ravage  its  ^ores ;  when  in  England  there 
were  to  be  found  the  remains  of  Roman  luxury  and  the  produce  c^ 
Saxon  labour,  gold  and- silver  in  tiic  monasteries,  com  in  the  gra^_ 
naries,  and  mead^^ild  ale  and  wine  in  the  cellars.  1  be  sea  kings 
never  Went  north  in  tbeir  expeditions :  it  was  only  by  bettering,  their 
ebnale  that  they  could  find  the  booty  of  which  they  were  in  searcb. 
Iceland  cSeteA  nodiing  which  they  did  not  possess  at  home. 

Tbe'enterprizes  of  the  Icelanders  took  a  different  direction,,  pro- 
bacy because  tbey  could  not  go  south  without  encountering  a  people 
stronger  than  tbemedves.     Erich  Randi,  or  the  Redheaded,  was 

p  %  banbhed 
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banished  f6r  three  years,  for  having  slain  a  neighbouring  chief;  it. 
ao  happened  diat  a  man,  by  name  Guubroera,  had  jiot  long  before 
discovered  land  to  the  westward ;  the  exile  sailed  in  quest  of  it,  wia^* 
tered  at  an  island,  examined  the  main  land  during  the  second  year, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  third,  returned  and  persuaded  many  of 
his  countrymen  to  form  a  settlement  in  this  new  country ;  which 
he  called  Greenland,  as  if  by  its  name  to  denote  the  advantages 
which,  according  to  his  description,  it  possessed  over  their  land 
of  ice  and  snow.  So  successful  were  these  representationa,  that 
no  fewer  than  five  and  twenty  ships  followed  him  thither ;  but  of 
these  only  fourteen  reached  their  destination.  They  settled  in 
East,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Old  or  Lost  Greenland ;  an  appelhn 
tion  which  denotes  the  singular  and  melancholy  fate  of  this  onct 
flourishing  colony.  Fresh  colonists  pursued  their  course  both 
from  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  the  country  was  peopled  both  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  as  high  as  latitude  65.  The  new  colony 
was  formed  before  th^  conversion  of  die  mother  country :  but  all  tha 
Gothic  nations  have  been  converted  with  remarkable  facility,  and 
these  Grreenlanders  soon  became  Christians,  and  received  a  bishop 
from  Norway. 

•  The  loss  of  this  colony  is  one  of  die  most  sidguhir  events  in  hu- 
man history ;  their  loss  it  may  literally  be  called,  for,  to  use  ^t 
words  which  Montgomery  has  so  weU  applied  to  a  different  oc- 
casion^ 

'  This  sole  memorial  of  their  lot 
Remains;  they  were — and  they  are  not.' 

'  ,  The  last  authentic  accounts  of  their  existence  are  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  pestilence  which,  under  the 
tiame  of  the  Black  Death,  devastated  Europe  in  the  middle  of  that 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  reached  this  remotest  region  of  the 
north.  In  Iceland  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  cut  off  by  U ; 
it  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  their  neighbours  should 
have  escaped  the  same  dreadful  visitation,  especially  as,  unlike 
other  pestilences,  the  farther  north  it  proceeded  the  more  destruc- 
tively It  raged.  But  the  room  made  by  such  ravages  would  soon 
have  been  filled  up,  and  there  is  reason  to  attribute  ue  loss  of  East 
Greenland  to  a  more  permanent  evil.  During  the  winter  of  1348, 
the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Iceland  was  frozen,  so  that  a  hors^OMui 
might  have  ridden  from  cape  to  cape  round  the  island.  Such  a 
circumstance  had  never  occurred  before  since  the  country  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  seems  probable  diat  in  this  winter  the  accumula- 
tion of  ice  began,  which  has  blocked  up  the  coast  of  East  Greefr- 
ladd.  The  drift-ice,  collecting  along  its  shore,  maintaided  its 
ground  during  one  inauspicious  summer :  if  a  land  breeze  had 
arisen  and  sent  it  on  its  way  to  better  latitudes,  Iceland  and  Lap- 
land would  not  have  been  at  this  day  the  cheerless  regions  whidi 
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tbej  are;  bat  having  resisted  the  summer^  it  took  root,  as  it- 
were,  along  the  coast  and  has  continued  to  increase,  producing 
effects  upon  the  climate  of  the  north,  which  we  ourselves  in  some 
degree  experience. 

The  spirit  which  founded  the  empire  of  Manoa  for  the  Incas, 
nd  placed  the  ten  tribes  bejond  the  Sabbatical  river,  has  been 
bnsy  with  the  lost  Greenlanders.  A  Dominican  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned from  a  Greenland  convent  of  his  own  order  in  1545.  It  was 
dedicated  to«St.  Thomas,  and,  according  to  his  account,  heated  by 
a  foimtain  of  hot  water,  which  served  for  all  the  culinary  purposes 
of  the  community  and  was  conveyed  by  pipes  through  all  their 
apaitments.  The  brethren  also  irrigated  their  garden  from  the 
lame  source,  and  by  this  means  produced  the  most  delightful 
flowers  and  fruits  in  a  land  of  ice  and  snow.  A  tale  worthy  to  hav« 
been  invented  by  Urreta  himself,  being  as  veracious,  but  in  better 
keeping  than  his  history  of  the  monastery  of  Plurimanos  in  Abys- 
sinia, foinr  leagues  in  circumference,  which  is  inhabited  by  9000 
Dominicans,  and  contains  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  library,  urreta^ 
indeed,  was  an  outrageous  liar  even  in  his  own  order,  who,  in  that 
catholic  accomplishment^  bear  away  the  bell  from  all  others :  the 
Greenland  story  is  a  modest  fiction,  and  whenever  history  offers  a 
chasm  of  this  kind,  the  fabler,  who  fills  it  up,  finds  willing  listeners 
to  his  inventions;  so  much  more  delightful  is  it  to  indulge  the  imagi- 
nation than  to  exercise  the  reason.  Wild  as  it  is,  this  tale  obtained 
belief,  and  for  more  than  a  century  geographers  repeated  it  after 
each  other,  and  inserted  in  their  maps  the  Canobium  S.  Thoma. 
The  last  report  of  the  lost  Norwe^an  colony  comes  down  to 
1752,  when  the  Moravian  missionaries  heard,  from  a  native  tra« 
vdler,  of  a  people  on  the  east  side  of  greater  stature  than  the 
Greenlanders,  with  black  hair  and  great  beards;  and  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  other  inhabitants,  because  having  once  been  cora- 
pelied  to  eat  human  flesh  by  the  severity  of  a  winter  faniine,  thej 
had  continued  the  diet  by  choice,  and  made  mikkiak  of  their 
dead;  that  is,  they  laid  them  in  a  pit  widi  other  meat,  and  sa  eat 
the  flesh  half  raw  and  half  frozen.  These  human  Ghowls  were  not, 
however,  content,  like  the  Tapuyas  of  Brazil,  to  let  their  friends  die 
a  natural  death  before  they  ate  them ;  they  killed  the  old  and  the 
orphans ;  and  if  a  stranger  appeared  amoi^  them  he  was  fair  game. 
Snch  a  race  there  may  be ;  but  their  black  hair,  as  well  as  their 
■Muiers,  shews  them  not  to  be  the  remains  of  Eric  the  Red-Head's 
edony.  The  only  certain  intelligence  was  procured  by  Egede,  a 
■an  whom  the  Romanists  would  have  stiled  a  saint  bad  he  b(v 
longed  to  their  communion ;  and  whom  it  does  not  become  a 
Chnstian  of  any  communion  to  mention  without  admiration  and  re- 
verence. Inxme  of  his  expeditions  to  die  inlet,  called  BalFs  river, 
he  found  At  ruins  of  a  churcl^  in  a  beautiftil  valley,  and  day-houses 
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likewise  in  ruins,  and  oversrown  with  gr^ss  and  thickets  of  birch, 
willow,  elder  and  juniper.  In  another  expedition,  at  a  place  which 
the  Greeianders  called  Kakoktok,  between  die  60  and  6l  degrees, 
he  found  the  ruins  of  a  chui'ch,  50  feet  long  and  twenty  broad, 
having  one  great  house  and  many  smaller  ones  near  it,  and  the  walls 
of  tlie  church-yard  yet  standing.  He  cleared  away  a  heap  of  rubbish 
from  the  church,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  Norwegian  antiquities. 
The  Gnenlauders,  who  were  with  him,  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  perform  this  labour,  fearing  that  the  souls  ofr  those  who 
were  buried  tliere  would  take  vei^eance  for  bemg  disturbed. 
They  could  do  little  for  want  of  proper  tools :  all  that  they  dis- 
eovered  were  a  few  coals,  bones,  and  broken  urns ;  proving  either 
that  the  plaoe  had  been  used  for  burial  before  the  colonists  were 
converted,  or  that,  after  their  conversion,  they  burnt  their  dead. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  the  Icelanders,  and  tlie  establish- 
ment there  of  a  colony  from  East  Greenland,  are  facts  which  no 
writer  will  now  pretend  to  controvert :  all  traces  of  this  settlement 
are  lost  at  a  very  early  age.  The  latest  account  is  that  in  1 121. 
About  a  century  after  tfaediscovery,  a  bishop  from  Greenland  went 
thither  to  convert  the  setders.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  cut 
off  by  tlie  natives  whom  they  called  Skrmllings,  who  crost  over  to 
West  Greenland^  and  are  believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  Iceland-colony.  We  now  know  that  these  peofiie 
ftre  Esquimaux,  a  knowledge  which  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  procured  for  us;  and  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  find  one 
of  the  most  feeble  of  the  American  tribes,  not  in  numbers,  but  ia 
strength  and  staUire,  appearing  as  a  formidable  and  destructive  ene- 
my to  men  of  ihi  race  of  the  conquerors  of  Europe. 

llie  discoveries  and  settlements  of  the  Icelanders  were  made 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  lliat  evei^t  took  place  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  tenth  century  :  the  first  missionary  who  is 
faK>wn  to  have  preached  among  tliem  was  a  Saxon  bishop  by  name 
Friederic;  the  first  church  was  built  in  984,,  by  lliorvard  Bod?ar- 
son.  Baptism  in  those  days  was  performed  by  immersion,  and 
many  persons  who  had  no  other  objection  to  receiving  the  new  re- 
r^ion,  objected  to  this  initiatory  rite :  because  it  would  be  in- 
.  decent  they  said,  to  go  naked  into  the  water  like  boys.  A  sort  of 
compromise  was  made  witli  them :  they  renounced  paganism  by 
suffering  themselves  l^o  be  signed  witli  the  cross;  and  though  tbb 
did  not  entitle  tliem  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  it  gave  them 
the  privilege  of  eating  with  tliose  vho  were  baptized,  and  of 
being  buried  close  to  the  church-yard«  It  is  apparent  from  this 
account,  that  the  missionaries  were  politic  enough,  like  the  Moora 
in  India,  to  hold  up  their  religion  as  more  honourable  than  that 
of  the  idolaters,    ^fhe  Irbh  also  scrupled  at  isuEuersion,  but  it 
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WIS  for  a  widely  different  reason :  original  sin  was  too  conTtnicBtk 
as  well  as  too  agreeable  a  thing  for  them  to  be  content  to  part  with 
it  entirely^  so  '  they  used/  says  Scaniliursty  ^  a  damnable  supersti*- 
taon,  leaving  the  right  arm  of  their  infants  uncbristened,  (as  they 
tenn  it,)  to  the  intent  it  might  give  a  more  ungracious  and  deadly 
blow.'  The  Irish  made  another  curious  improvement  upon  baptism : 
water  was  good  enough,  diey  thought,  for  the  iufiauts  of  the  poor ; 
bat  genttemen's  children  were  baptized  in  milk  :-^t  is  odd  that  they 
did  not  give  the  preference  to  whiskey. 

The  Skalds  were  the  great  opponents  of  Christianity  in  Iceland ; 
for  the  same  reason  that  Demetrius  the  silversmith  and  his  crafts- 
men opposed  it  at  Ephesus.  The  mythology  of  the  country  waft 
in  great  ineasure  their  own  invention ;  or  at  least  they  did  for  it  what 
Hesiod  seems  to  have  done  for  the  fables  of  the  Oreeks.  But  it 
was  less  their  profession  than  their  vanity  which  was  wounded  by 
the  threatened  triumph  of  another  fiaith ;  for  from  this  mythology 
dwy  had  made  up  a  poetical  language  as  strange  as  the  *  Corre*> 
spondencies'  of  S^wedenborg.  Had  the  missionari^  been  like  the 
Quakera,  who  insist  upon  christening  the  days  of  the  week,  this  ob* 
Made  might  liave  been  insarmountable — the  poets,  however,  have 
always  enioyed  a  dispensation  for  as  much  paganism  as  suited 
Aem, — till  Mr.  Toogood  and  the  editors  of  the  Methodist  Ma*- 
aazine  agreed  that  the  headienish  word  Muse  was  not  to  be  tolerated 
m  Christian  poetry :  and  the  Skalds,  by  virtue  of  this  dispensation^ 
eontinoed  to  exercise  their  craft  after  they  had  found  it  expedi^it 
te  change  their  (kith. 

Von  Troil  gives  a  good  sample  of  tlieir  figurative  stile.  '  I  hang 
dM  round  beaten  gaping  snake  on  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  the 
moontain  bird,  at  the  gallows  of  Odiums  shield/  The  round  beaten 
p^fiag  Miake  is,  in  Skaldic  phrase,  a  ring ;  the  end  of  the  bridge  of 
the  mountain  bird,  is  a  finger,  because  the  falconer  carries  the  hawk 
on  his  hand.  Odin  is  put  for  the  sake  of  dignity.  It  was  usual  to 
hang  the  shield  on  the  arm,  and  hanging  suggested  the  ingenious 
aMtOBomasia  of  gallows  for  arms :  so  &at  the  sum  total  of  this 
•OBBCDse,  when  put  into  plain  language,  li  merely,  I  place  the  ring 
OB  the  A^er.*    Hof^  in  Icelandic,  has  the  same  meaning  as  its  Eng- 

*  It  b  worthy  of  remark  that  Gongora,  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  powers, 
invooted  m  style  of  poetry  precisely  similar  to  this  in  Spain>  tuo  centuries  ago, 
iotke  golden  i^  of  Spanish  literature;  and  whnt  is  more  extraordinary,  thest>la 
fooad  adimren*     llie  first  half  dosen  lines  of  his  Solcdadet  will  show  the  reiteiuhhnce. 

Era  del  alio  la  estacion  florida 

£n  que  el  mentido  roba4or\)e  Eoropa 

(Media  lona  las  armas  de  su  frcute, 

V  el  sol  todos  los  rayos  de  su  pelo) 

Luciente  honor  del  Cielo 

fis  caiopos  da  Zafiro  pact  estrcUas. 
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lish  derivativei  hoof;  but  it  likewise  means  decency  and  raodera- 
tion:  and  if  an  Icelandic  poet  wished  to  mention  either  of  those 
qualities,  it  was  considered  an  elegancy  to  express  them  by  some 
periphrasis  for  a  horse's  hoof.  We  are  told  that  this  diction  was 
fashionable,  but  that  it  can  ever  have  been  popular  is  impossible ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  any  men  of  real  genius  should  ever 
have  continued  to  wrap  up  their  meaning  in  such  cumbrous  cir* 
cumlocutions.  In  fact,  the  best  pieces  of  Runic  poetry  which  hav« 
reached  us  arc  free  from  such  absurditv. 

*  The  Runic  poems  resemble  the  Welsh  in  the  endless  complexity 
of  their  metre.  That  the  Gododin  of  Aneurin,  and  the  Hirlas 
Song  of  Cyveilioc  should  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  savour  of  the 
same  manners  as  the  Death  Song  of  R^ner  was  to  be* expected ; 
but  that  the  Keltic  and  Runic  bards  should  equally  have  studied  all 
the  artifices  of  versification,  and  that  anything  so  complex  as  their  art 
of  poetry  should  have  been  invented  in  ages  so  barbarous,  are  ctiri« 
ous  facts  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Perhaps  the  Welsh,  though 
they  hated  the  Saxons,  knew  the  fame  of  the  Skalds,  and  imitated 
them,  thinking  the  same  skill  might  be  displayed  to  more  advan- 
tage in  a  richer  and  more  harmonious  language.  This  is  probable, 
because  their  earlier  poems,  which  are  considerably  antenor  to  any 
that  we  possess  of  Gothic  growth,  are  ruder  in  their  construction. 
The  Welsh  remains  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  deeply  ta  the 
world  of  letters  indebted  to  the  excellent  and  learned  historian  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  for  so  incontestably  establishing  their  autbenti« 
city,  and  to  the  individual,*  who  at  his  single  expense  has  so  mu- 
nificently secured  them  from  farther  danger  by  means  of  the  press : 
they  contain  nothing,  however,  so  curious  as  the  earlier  and  later 
Eddas. 

But  was  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  at  any  time  the  be- 
lief of  the  Gothic  nations  ?  Certainly  not  more  than  the  tales  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  and  pro- 
bably less,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Skalds  went  on 
with  their  work  of  invention  long  after  the  conversion  of  these  peo- 
ple to  Christianity.  ScaiVcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Saxo- 
Grammaticus:  and  Verstegan,  Schediusand  Sammes  show  no  other 
resemblance  to  tbb  highly  poetical  system,  than  that  of  a  few  names. 
The  days  of  the  week  are  seven  eood  witnesses  and  true,  and  four 
of  the  seven  Jbear  testimony  that  me  superstition  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers differed  considerably  from  the  machinery  of  the  Skalds. 
Sunday  and  Monday  are  not  classical  Pi^ans ;  if  they  were,  they 
would  have  been  Solday  and   LundsLy : — the  Roman  etymology 

*  Mr.  Owen  Jones.    It  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  gentleman  hat  given  a 
wore  raunificeat  proof  of  hit  Ioya^  of  literature  than  any  of  its  boasted  patrons. 
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W4>ald  fasve  been  preserved  as  it  is  in  the  five  uochiistened  days  c^ 
the  Sfumiards.  Verstegan's  portraits  would  have  come  to  us  with 
more  aathority,  if  he  had  told  us  when  the  idob  sat  for  them — but 
we  know  from  Caesar  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  gods  of  the  Ger- 
Bans — ^in  the  Edda  they  only  appear  in  a  very  insignificant  fable, 
and  Tuiaco  and  Seator  do  not  appear  there  at  all.  It  is  manifest 
therefore  that  the  Skalds  have  dropt  half  the  mythology ;  and  this 
renders  it  probable  that  they  modelled  to  their  own  fancy  what 
they  retain^.  Lok,  though  in  the  Edda  he  is  evidently  the  de- 
vil of  a  sportive  imagination,  seems  to  have  left  his  traces  in  our 
word  iuck — with  the  Romans  the  very  reverse  of  this  process 
took  place:  when  they  erected  altars  to  Fortune,  the  personage 
originated  from  the  word,  with  us  the  word  owes  its  origin  to  the 
personage.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  superstition  of  a 
barbarous  and  a  civilized  people.  Apotheoses  of  this  kind  have 
not  entirely  ceased ;  they  are  still  in  use  among  the  poets,  and  at 
less  expence  of  diction  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Then 
if  the  poet  thought  proper  to  elevate  hope  or  fear,  or  any  other  of 
the  family,  into  the  rank  of  an  existing  being,  it  was  necessary  to 
designate  the- sender;  but  since  the  last  improvements  in  printing, 
the  reader  is  let  into  (he  secret  more  easily.  It  is  but  beginning 
the  word  with  a  capital  letter,  now  that  the  other  substantives 
have  ceased  to  be  thus  distinguished ;  and  presto,  the  metamor- 
phons  is  complete. 

Travellers  m  the  days  of  Romance  write  of  a  country  called  Ha- 
nyson,  where  a  generation  of  Christians  were  preserved  from  *  a 
cursed  Emperor  of  Persia,  that  hight  Saures,'  by  being  miraculously 
enveloped  with  a  cloud  of  darkness.  That  darkne.ss,  it  was  said, 
was  an  impenetrable  rampart  for  them  and  their  posterity,  while 
those  witbm  lived  in  the  light  and  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
I1ie  people  of  the  adjoining  country  could  hear  at  times  their  voices 
a&d  the  crowing  of  cocks  and  the  neighing  of  steeds ;  but  all  com- 
jnttOLication  was  impossible.  Iceland,  in  its, best  ages,  was  almost 
as  much  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  enjoying, 
during  the  long  twilight  which,  in  Europe,  preceded  the  c(awn  of 
knowledge,  not  indeed  a  sunshine  of  its  own,  but  a  clear  bo- 
real light.  Tor  several  centuries  the  Icelanders  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered no  political  evib  whatever ;  an  exemption,  of  which  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  world  affords  no  other  example :  Arcadia,  alas !  belongs 
to  the  poets,  and  Icehind  would  not  have  enjoyed  this  golden  age, 
but  for  its  poverty  and  its  iron  climate^     - 

It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  country  more  extraordinary 
than  this  island  for  natural  reasons;  but  the  old  accounts  of  it 
made  it  extraordinary  in  a  different  way.  For  it  seems  that  though 
Nicholas  de  Lyn,  the  friar  of  Oxford,  whose  discovery  of  the  ndim 
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pole  18  laid  do^ii  by  Gerai*d  Mercator,  and  attested  b;  no  less  a  man 
than  Master  John  Dee,  touched  at  Iceland,  it  excited  much  less  of 
his  attention  than  the  Nigra  Rupes,  die  huge  black  rock  of  many  milea 
in  circuit,  which  was  the  point  of  his  discovery ;  and  though  he  fdr- 
irished  King  Edward  III.  with  his  Inventio  Fortttnata,  qui  liber  in- 
tipit  a  gradn  54  usqne  adpo/nnty  the  people  of  England  and  of  Ger- 
many were  still  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  Iceland,  and  the  Icelanders 
were  m  bad  repute  fbr  a  very  singular  reason.  Hecla  was  supposed 
to  be  the  mouUi  of  hell ;  a  fact  ^ich  could  not  be  doubted  after  the 
report  of  certain  credible  mariners,  who  in  the  raid  sea  between 
Germany  and  that  island,  when  they  were  going  right  before  the- 
freeze  with  all  sails  set,  met  die  soul  of  the  Bishop  of  Bremen  in 
«  ship  sailing  against  wind  and  weadier  as  swiMy  as  themselves, 
boimd  for  the  burning  mountain.  Hecla  therefore  was  concluded 
to  be  the  shortest  way  to  Pandaemonium,  and  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  people  would  Hte  so  near  the  devil  without  having  deal- 
mgs  with  him.  This  was  die  opinion  of  all  the  early  cosroogra- 
phists,  and  even  so  late  a  writer  as  Peter  Heylyn,  thou^  he  says 
that  to  judicious  men  the  natural  reason  of  these  flames  is  j^in 
and  obvions,  assures  us,  nevertheless,  that  '  few  of  the  people  but 
have  some  familiar  spirit  to  do  them  servige ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  of  the  ministers  to  purge  them  from  their  impiety, 
yet  it  is  so  grafted  in  them,  that  th^  cannot  leave  it.' 

Peter  Heylyn  ought  to  have  known  better,  because  Hakluyt  had 
published  Amgrim  Jonas's  account  of  the  country  threescore  years 
before  diis  senseless  calumny  was  repeated.  Amgrim  Jonas's  treatise 
owed  its  birth  to  a  feeling  of  patriotic  indignation  at  the  misrepreSen- 
iations  which  were  at  that  time  current  in  Europe.  The  particular 
cause  of  provocation  was  a  description,  or^rather  a  lampoon  in  verse, 
which  made  the  good  Bishop  of  CMen  exceedingly  angry.  *  There 
came  to  light,'  says  he,  *  at  Hambui^h  about  the  year  of  Christ 
1561,  a  very  deformed  imp,  begotten  by  a  certain  pedlar  of  Ger- 
many; namely,  a  book  of  German  rhymes,  of  all  that  ever  were 
read  the  most  filthy  and  slanderous  against  the  nation  of  Iceland. 
Neither  did  it  suflice  the  base  printer  once  to  send  abroad  that 
base  brat,  but  he  must  publish  it  also  three  or  four  times  over,  that 
he  might  hereby,  what  lay  in  him,  more  deeply  disgrace  our  inno^ 
cent  nation : — so  great  was  the  malice  of  this  prmter,  and  his  de- 
sire so  greedy  to  get  lucre  by  a  thing  imlawftil.  His  name  is  Joa- 
chim Lion,  a  man  worthy  to  become  lion's  food.'  Bishop  Thorlak, 
when  he  made  this  bitter  Jest,  must  have  been  in  a  disposition  to 
pass  rigorous  laws  against  libelling ;  but  as  it  vfSLS  impossible  to 
make  a  second  Daniel  of  the  printer,  first,  because  he  was  ^lot  in 
Iceland,  and  secondly,  because  if  he  had  been  there,  there  was  no 
lion's  den  belonging  to  die  episcopal  court,  the  biidK>p  had  re- 
course 
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course  to  a  HUich  better  mode  of  proceeding ;  tfatt  of  employiiig 
Aingrim  Jonas  to  write  a  true  account  of  the  country,  in  confuta- 
tion of  this  false  one. 

Bidiop  Thorlak  was  as  zealous  for  the  welfare,  as  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  his  memory  is  desenredly  reverenced.  He  first 
established  a  printk^  office  there,  and  by  his  means  the  Bible  was 
published  in.  the  Icelandic  tongue^ — for  the  Reformati<m,  after  a 
short  stru^le,  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  in  Iceland.  The 
press,  had  it  existed  in  earli^  s^gts,  might  have  saved  some  of  the 
old  Icelandic  heroes  considerable  trouble  in  recordmg  their  achieve* 
meats.  Olof  of  Hiardarbult  carved  the  history  of  his  adventures 
upon  the  rafters  of  his  house ;  and  Tfaorkil  Hake  did  |^  same  thing 
upon  his  chair  and  his  bedstead.  But  the  golden  days  of  the  Ice- 
landers were  over  before  they  received  these  blessings.  ^  llieir  houses,' 
says  Jonas,  '  were  built  from  ancient  time  stately  and  sumptuously 
enough,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  timber, 
stones,  and  turf,  until  suqh  time  as  traffic  and  excbinge  of  wares 
b^an  to  cease  between  them  and  the  Norwegians,  who  were  wont  to 
supply  them  with  timber,  and  for  that  came  now  our  houses  be- 
^  to  decay ;  whas  neither  we  have  woods  convenient  for  build* 
mg,  nor  yet  there  are  new  a^days,  as  there  were  in  old  times,  trees 
cast  upon  our  shores  by  the  benefit  of  the  sea,  which  may  in  any 
sort  relieve  us ;  whereupon  many  of  our  country  villages  are  mvch 
decayed  fr<Hn  their  ancient  integrity — some  whereof  be  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  others  be  very  niinoos.'  The  Norwegians  were 
theBDoelves  a  declining  people,  for  tlie  same  cause  as  the  Icelanders, 
because  they  had  ceased  to  be  independent,  and  because  they  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  havoc  made  by  the  black  pestilence,  and  kit 
the  effects  of  the  increased  rigour  of  the  climate,  llie  fkilure  of 
the  drift  wood  which  is  thus  mentioned  is  curious,  because  Hor- 
rebow  150  years  afterwards  says,  that  great  quantities  of  fine  large 
timber  every  year  came  floating  ashore,  and  that  die  people  not 
havii^  means  of  transporting  it  to  their  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  the  island  who  are  in  want  of  fuel,  nor  able  to  consume  the  whole 
themselves,  let  it  lie  in  hea|^  and  rot.  Mr.  Hooker  also  tells  us, 
that  much  timber  is  cast  upon  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts. 
The  inference  therefore  seems  to  be,  that  when  Jonas  wrote,  some 
chance  accumulation  of  ice  had  diverted  the  cuiTent  which  set  in 
for  these  shores.  The  Greeulimders  are  supplied  in  die  same  man- 
ner, and  owe  to  this  provision  their  sole  means  of  subsistence ; 
their  houses,  their  boats,  even  their  arrows  ai-e  made  of  the  wood 
which  the  sea  wafts  to  them ;  and  if  their  necessities  were  not  thus 
provided  for,  the  country  would  be  luiinhabitable.  ^Iliis  drift  wood 
consists  chiefly-  of  fir :  aspins,  willow,  alder  and  birch  are  also  found, 
and  larch  and  cedar  ^  whence  it  comes  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  as- 
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certained.  Iceland  itself  at  one  time  abounded  with  forests.  The 
first  settlers  are  said  to  have  cut  their  way  through  the  diickets; 
tliis  however  may  possibly  mean  nothing  more  than  the  brush* 
wood  which  still  exbts  there ;  but  the  bog-wood,  and  the  roots  of 
trees  which  are  sometimes  found,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  thSt 
there  was  a  time  when  the  climate  of  Iceland  was  not  too  se- 
vere for  the  growth  of  forest  trees.  Von  IVoil  supposes  that  the 
surturbrand  has  been  formed  by  lava,  which  sweepmg  away  whole 
woods,  charred  them'  by  burning  and  smothering  them  at  tbc 
same  time :  but  he  forgets  that  trees,  if  swept  away  by  the  lava, 
would  have  floated  upon  it  like  straws  upou  a  stream ;  and  by 
Horrebow's  ^count  it  is  found  in  layers  between  theVocks.  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  country  where  this  re-* 
markable  substance  is  procured. 

Jonas  complains  of  the  want  of  foreign  trade:  in  those  days 
Iceland  had  little  to  offer  to  the  merchants  There  was  its 
eyder-down,  which  iir  still  one  of  its  main  commodities;  its  ling, 
which  in  the  1 7  th  century  was  accounted  in  England  '  a  fit  didi 
for  a  nobleman's  table  ;^'  and  its  falcons,  which  were  worthy 
to  take  fl^t  from  a  prince's  hand.  They  are  rcfmarkable  for  a 
greater  variety  of  plumage  than  is  found  on  any  other  of  the  tribe. 
The  white  falcon  is  the  rarest  variety  r  all  diat^are  taken  of  this  co* 
lour  are  still  reserved  for  the  King  of  Denmark,  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Hooker,  *  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  them*  and  so  little  upon 
the  lives  of  his  oppressed  subjects,  that  a  law  has  been  enacted, 
declaring  it  death  to  any  one  who  shall  destroy  one  of  these  birds/ 
The  sentence  should  not  have  begun  in  the  present  tense,  for  the 
law  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  old  forest  laws,  and  cannot  be  of  much 
later  date..  Old  writers  relate  an  odd  custom  of  the  hawks  of 
Norway :  the  last  bird  which  they  caught  on  a  winter's  day,  thej 
took  home  alive,  that  he  might  keep  their  feet  warm  at  night;  and 
in  die  morning  when  they  let  him  go,  they  noticed  which  way  he 
fled,  and  went  out  themselves  to  prey  in  a  different  direction,  beii^ 
unwilling  to  do  their  bed-fellow  any  injury,  because  of  the  comfort 
which  they  had  derived  from  him.*  If  the  Iceland  falcon  had  die 
same  custom,  he  would  certainly  chuse  an  eyder-duck  for  bis  foot* 
wanner.  The  dogs  of  this  island  also  were  in  fashion  among  us 
for  a  full  century.  Massinger  mentions  them — 
*  Would  I  might  lie 

Like  a  dog  under  her  table,  and  serve  for  a  footstool. 

So  1  might  have  my  belly  full  of  that 

Her  Iceland  cur  refuses.' 

Peter  Ueylyn  calls  them  the  delight  of  ladies ; — ^but  they  were  not 


*  Lupton  tells  the  mom  story  of  tht  English  merlin.    Siu^ta,  1584. 
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dl  thus  nursed  m  the  lap  of  luxury ;  for  Sir  Roger  L'Estrai^e^ 
speaking  of  what  he  calls  Jack  Pudding  Smell-Feasts,  says  they 
f  make  fooling  their  business  and  their  livefihood^  and  live  like  Ic^ 
land  shocks,  by  shewing  tricks  for  bread/    . 

But  shock  dogs  and  folcons  were  but  poor  articles  to  invite  the 
merchant;  and  it  was  found  better  to  fetch  ling  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  than  from  die  storfhy  seas  of  the  remotest  Nordi. 
Few  persons  therefore  visiting  Iceland  for  business,  and  none  for 
curiosity,  we  had  no  account  of  it  in  England  from  Hakluyt's 
time,  till,  aboiit  fifty  years  ago,  a  translation  appeared  from  the 
Danish  of  Horrebow's  natural  hbtory  of  the  country.  This  b 
die  book  which  contains  the  two  remarkable  chapters  concem- 
ing  owls  and  snakes,  to  which  we  alluded  on  a  former*  occasion. 
It  is  likewise  remarkable  for  a  most  extraordinary  exaggeration ; 
the  author  makes  the  country  seven  hundred  and  twenty  mih^  long- 
its  actual  length  is  about  two  hundred  aud  sixty.  This,  howeveiv 
though  the  woric  is  meant  as  an  eulogium  upon  Iceland^  seems  to 
have  proceeded  more  from  ignorance  than  design.  For  Horrebow 
did  not  travel  over  the  island  himself,  but  took  the  report  of  others. 
But  though  this  enormous  error  star^  us  in  the  face  in  the  very  front 
of  die  book,  the  book  itself  must  not  be  estimated  by  such  a  sam- 
ple :  it  is,  indeed,  so  methodical  as  to  be  sometimes  dull  and  some-^ 
times  ludicrous,  but  there  is  plain  matter  of  fact  sufficient  to  atone 
for  greater  ftults.  The  English  translation  is  remarkable  for  its 
ridicttlous  form — we  complain,  and  with  good  reason,  of  our 
travdlers  m  quarto,  who  make  a  two  guinea  commodity  of  what 
a  century  ago  would  have  cost  but  half-a-crown :  the  Englirii 
Horrebow  is  even  more  unreasonable ;  matter  which,  if  the  meteo- 
rological tables  were  omitted,  would  not  exceed  the  limits  of  an 
artide  in  this  journal,  is  spread  oVer  a  folio. 

Iceland  became  an  object  of  interest  to  naturalists  after  it  was 
visited  in  177^9  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  but  the  short  account  of  this 
voyi^  which  was  published  by  Von  TroU,  served  rather  to  excite 
curiosity  dian  to  gratify  it  Sir  John  Stanley's  communications  to 
the  Royal  Socie^  of  Edinburgh,  were  confined  to  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  island;  and  of  the  minute  and  ample  work  of  Olafsen 
and  Povelaen,  a  diort  abridgment  in  Phillips's  collection  of  voy- 
i^es  and  travels,  is  all  that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  At 
length  however  we  have  a  rich  harvest  of  information.  Mr. 
HcK^er's  journal,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  misfortune  by 
which  his  papers  and  collections  of  every  kind  were  destroyed, 
still  forms  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  volume;  and  though 
much  yet  remains  for  the  researches  ht  the  geologist,  yet  a  full 
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jDid  satisfactory  knowledge  of  die  physical  appearance,  aud  Ac 
moral  aod  political  state  of  the  island,  may  be  obtained  from  bis 
•travela,  and  from  the  more  extensive  work  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie. 

Reikiaviky  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  but  a  miserable  place, 
containing  about  500  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  in  two  streets 
or  rather  rows,  which  form  a  right  angle;  the  longest  range  extend- 
ing along  the  beaeh.  One  house  and  only  one  is  built  of  brick,  the 
rest  are  made  of  planks,  and  appear  at  a  little  distance  like  so 
many  granaries.  The  merchants'  houses  are  only  to  be  distin- 
goisfaed  from  the  rest,  by  one  or  two  wooden  chimnies,  and  by  a 
fiew  glass  windows.  The  want  of  glass  in  the  other  houses  is  sop- 
fiied  by  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  the  sheep,  stretched  upon  M, 
hoop  and  hid  over  an  opening  in  the  roof,  M^ith  a  wooden  shutter  to 
protect  it  in  stormy  weiuher;  for  smaller  windows  at  the  side  6f  the 
^bor,  bladders  are  used.  These  merchants  hotues,  being  the  best 
in  Iceland,  are  made  in  Norway.  Tbe  wardiouses  serve  for^bopa, 
wbepe  the  merchants  retaU  their  foreign  conmiodities,  2sad  receive 
in  exchat^e  sucli  articles  as  the  islaiul  produces  for  expoartatioa. 
Hie  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  House  of  Correction;  the 
Cathedral  is  of  considerable  uze,  has  large  gbss  windows,  a  btde 
sqnare  wooden  tower  with  two  bells,  and  is  roofed  with  tiles;  but  tt 
is  sadly  dilapidated.  This  is  the  only  stone  building  in  Reikiavik, 
•nd  yet  the  main  stieet  is  so  obstructed  with  rocks,  that  a  cart,  if 
there  were  such  a  thing  in  Iceland,  could  not  proceed  half  a  dozen 
«irds.  There  are  a  few  miserable  huts  raised  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town;  each  of 
them  has  two  or  three  machines  near  it  on  which  the  iidialotants 
hang  their  fishing  dresses  to  dry. 

The  dress  of  the  men  con^sts  of  a  woollen  shirt,  a  short  waist- 
coat and  jacket  of  coarse  cloth,  and  still  coarser  trowsers.  Their 
hats  resemble  those  of  our  coal  heavers.  Their  cloth  they  manu^ 
ihcture  themselves:  for  the  art  of  weaving  they  are  indebted  to 
Denmark,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  benefit  which  Denmark  has  be*- 
stowed  upon  them.  Some  weaving  frames  were  set  up  at  the 
King's  ex  pence  almost  direescore  years  ago,  and  workmen  sent  over 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  their  itse.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
his  Danish  Majesty  had  taken  measures  for  instructing  them  in 
miotber  part  of  tlie  process  through  which  cloth  passes.  *  As 
hitherto,'  says  Horrebow,  ^  they  have  had  nofnlling  mills,  it  mugt 
imaging  that  they  have  a  deal  of  trouble  in  fullhig  and  nulling 
their  woollen  goods,  and  indeed  it  is  so ;  for  they  have  no  other  in- 
sj^ument  for  this  purpose  than  a  barrel  vrith  bodi  ends  strud^ 
0«t;  into  this  they  put  the  goods  which  reqnire  milling,  two  per- 
sons then  place  themselves  oa  the  ground  over  against  each  omer, 
and  with  their  feet  go  through  the  operation^  in  the  barrel.    Small 
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things  they  full  upon  a  table  against  their  breast,  but  both  ways  are 
very  toilsome,  and  attended  with  great  trouble/  These  hoM^ever  ar# 
neither  the  most  curious  nor  the  most  awkward  of  their  operations. 
The  same,  author  tells  us  that '  in  fulling  breeches  the  people  often 
put  them  pn  and  rock  themselves  about,  by  which  means  they  con- 
tract a  habit  of  perpetually  rocking  and  moving  tlieir  limbs, 
though  they  have  nothmg  on  them  that  wants  milling.'  Our  re* 
cent  travellers  have  not  informed  us  whether  it  is  still  the  custom 
for  .every  man  to  he  his  own  fulling  nnill ;  if  it  be,  we  should 
think  that  peculiarity  of  gesture  must  hare  been  notieed,  which 
would  have  entitled  Horrebow  to  class  the  Icelanders  of  his  tiioe 
among  the  wagtails.  In  the  Feroe  Isles  the  women  perform  the 
work  of  fulling  by  treading  the  cloth  in  a  tub ;  in  this  naanner  %^ 
girl  can  full  twenty  p^ir  of  hose  in  four  or  five  hours.. 

The  children,  as  is  the  case  every  where  in  Europe  except  ia 
England,  look  like  little  men  and  women.  Tlie  ordinary  dres^ 
of  the  women  is  not  tmlike  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  becom* 
ing  fashions  of  our  own  country,  llie  full  dress  is  showy  but  not 
indegant;  the  bridal  dress  is  still  more  showy.  The  head  dress 
would  have  sliocked  Latimer  as  nmch  as  the  '  velvet  power'  from 
Turkey,  which  he  called  a  vengeance  devil.  It  is  shaped  like  a 
large  flat  horn,  rising  from  a  sort  of  turban  Mid  bending  forward. 
What  would  the  good  bishop  have  said  to  such  a  fashion  as  thisf 
he  who  would  have  a  wife  remember  St.  Paul,  whenever  die  put 
on  her  cap,  and  call  to  mind  her  subjection  to  her  husband?  Yet 
though  the  Iceland  wife  exalts  her  horn  in  this  manner,  subjection 
to  the  more  worthy  gender  is  practically  acknowledged;  and  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  our  English  travellers,  the  ladies  of  a  family  wait 
at  table  upon  their  giiests.  '^They  have  another  custom,  of  which 
the  travellers  complain  still  more  feelingly;  that  of  returning  thanks 
by  an  embrace  and  a  kiss.  Mr.  Hooker  describes  a  ludicrous  scent 
arising  from  this  custom,^  in  which  the  man  was  more  fortimate 
than  the  master.  He  obtained  leave,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  to 
have  his  dinner  dressed  in  the  Priest's  h6use,  near  which  he  had 
pitched  his  tents ;  his  man,  Jacob,  a  very  mteresting  personag^ 
whose  untimely. end  forms  a  most  unwelcome  concTusiou  to  his 
eventful  history,  was  the  cook.  Jacob  was  longer  than  usual  about 
Us  business,  and  Mr.  Hooker  being  impatient,  made  his  way 
through  »noke  and  darkness  into  wliat  he  calls  the  cooking-roomi 
a  kitchen  being  too  dignitied  an  appellation  for  such  a  den.  Here  he 
discovered  Jacob  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  two  or  tliree  filthy  wo- 
men about  him,  regarding  his  operations,  and  marvelling  at  his  fry* 
log-pan,  in  which  he  was  dressing  some  sliced  fish,  on  a  fire  kindled 
on  the  bare  earth,  between  his  legs.  Close  by  him  was  a  pretty  girl» 
who  had  won  Jacob'^  attention,  so  much  that  every  now  and  tbeniie 
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presrated  her  with  a  slice  of  the  fish,  and  ^^  in  return  for  every  piece, 
rose  up,  took  him  round  the  neck  and  kissed  him.  Her  expression 
of  gratitude  was  so  much  to  Jacob's  taste,  that  this  bait  would  have 
drawn  all  the  fish  out  of  the  frying-pan,  if  his  master  had  not  arrived 
*  in  time  to  remind  him  that  he  wished  to  have  a  slice  or  two  saved 
for  himself.  Mr.  Hooker's  ill  fortune  led  him,  before  he  left  this 
house,  to  present  a  snuff  box  to  the  mistress,  a  little  dirty  ugly  old 
woman,  by  no  means  free  from  cutaneous  jlisorder.  The  old  lady 
imagined  that  he  only  meant  to  give  her  the  snuff;  but  when  she 
was  made  to  understand  that  the  box  also  was  included  in  the  gift, 
•he  instantly  repaid  him  with  an  embrace;  from  which,  he  says,  he 
extricated  himself  with  all  possible  haste,  and  ran  to  wash  himself  in 
the  nearest  stream . 

The  morals  of  the  Icelanders  are  libelled  by  that  German  '  M'ha 
was  worthy  to  become  lion's  food;' — and  by  Anderson,  whose 
calumnies  upon  this  head  are  contradicted  by  Horrebow,  widi  more 
mildness  than  such  misrepresentations  deserve.  The  Danes  indeed, 
who  like  the  other  nothern  nations  have  aped  the  manners  of  the 
French,  and  are  now  paying  the  )[)rice  of  their  predilectiou  for  that 
corrupt  and  treacherous  people,  have  imported  their  immoralities 
into  Reikiaviky  and  materially  injured  those  with  whom  they  ha- 
bitually associate.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  that  women  who  lived 
in  open  adultery  were  received  into  company,  and  even  noticed  by  the 
bishop,  with  as  much  familiarity  as  if  their  characters  had  been 
blameless^  This  contagion  is  confined  to  Reikiavik,  and  even  there, 
he  says,  considering  the  loose  lives  of  the  Danes,  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  progress  it  has  made.  They  set  the  natives  an  example 
of  irreligion  as  well  as  licentiousness,  for  none  of  them  attend  the 
church ;  but  the  Icelanders  are  a  religious  people,  and  every  where, 
except  in  the  capital,  they  preserve  the  purity  of  the'u*  manners  as 
well  as  their  faidi.  There  is  an  eiq^uality  in  the  country  .which  is 
fiavourable  to  morals.  'Ihe  servants  are  considered  as  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  children  of  the  house.  In  America,  these  helpers^  as 
they  call  themselves,  display  their  sense  of  independence  by  being 
insolent.  An  En^ish  lady  at  New  York  rang  the  bell  for  tea;' 
and  after  some  time  repeated  the  summons,  that  her  visitors  might 
not  be  kept  waiting :  farther  delay  provoked  a  louder  call ;  upon 
which  the  angry  American  waiting-maid  put  her  head  in  at  the  door 
and  exclaimed,  ^  the  more  you  ring,  the  more  I  wont  come.'  In 
Iceland  the  equality  is  natural,  and  therefore  unobtrusive ;  the  ser^ 
Yants  are  generally  orphans,  or  the  children  of  very  poor  farmers: 
they  partake  in  the  recreations  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  family; 
whilst  spinning,  knitting  and  sowing  are  going  on  in  their  long 
winter  darkness,  some  one  reads  aloud  the  old  tales  and  histories 
which  their  ancestors  produced,  not  more  for  the  honour  Aan  for 
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die  blessing  of  Iceland.  Scarcely  a  fintn  hoase  is  whboat  some  of 
these  books,  which  they  exchange  with  each  other  at  church|  the 
only  opportuiuty  they  have  of  meetii^;  and  thus  the  literary  wealth 
i^  every  parish  continually  circulates.  The  servants,  being  thus  as- 
sociated with  the  family,  not  unfreqnently  marry  tlieir  master's  chit* 
dren ;  this  is,  indeed,  so  usual,  that  a  poor  farmer  sends  his  son  or 
kis  danditer  to  serve  in  the  house  of  one  more  affluent^  in  hopes 
that  SQOk  a  connection  may  be  formed. 

Hie  law  of  inheritance  is  favouraMe  to  this  eijuality.  No  entails 
are  allowed ;  the  property  of  the  aeceased  is  divided  in  equal  por- 
tions among  the  sons,  the  eldest  having  the  privilege  of  chusinghis 
share.  The  daughters  have  each  half  a  son's  portion ;  the  wklow 
half  die  estate.  Were  the  law  of  primogeniture  established,  it  might 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  ^untry  by  favouring  the  accu- 
mulatioD  of  property ;  but  a  wise  l^islator  would  pause  before 
he  ventured,  f6r  this  consideration,  to  change  a  system  which  has 
been  certainly  found  favourable  to  virtue  and  happiness.  Tlie 
poor  laws  are  remarkable.  Every  householder  is  compelled  to  re* 
ceive  his  relations  who  cannot  support  themselves,  to  the  fourth 
degree  of  kindred.  The  travellers  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect 
of  this  system,  which,  perh]q>8,  they  had  little  opportunity  or  time' 
to  observe ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  The  house* 
holder  who  has  no  kinsm^i  that  require  his  assistance^  must,  contri* 
bote  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  either  by  taking  into  his  Aimilj 
some  orphan  or  aged  person,  or  by  paying  an  annual  rate  propor- 
tioned to  his  property.  Iliis  tax  falls  heavily :  a  landholder  who 
pays  only  two  or  three  rix-dollars  to  the  revenue,  is  not  unfre- 
quent)y*  called  upon  for  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty,  towards  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  poor  in  his  district,  if  he  does  not  cfause  to  receive 
any  of  them  into  his  family.  These  poor  laws  are  strictly  enforced 
by  the  hreppstior6  of  every  parish.    " 

The  other  taxes  are  light,  and  do  not  suffice  for  the  civil  esta- 
Uidiment  of  the  island,  llie  sysselmen  collect  them  in  kind,  and 
are  required  to  pay  the  amount  in  money  to  the  landfoged  or  trea- 
surer; they  therefore  dispose  of  the  produce  to  the  merchants, 
taking  the  chance  of  loss  or  gain,  and  retaining  a  third  as  their  sa- 
lary, a  proportion  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  trouble  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  office.  The  commerce  of  the  island  bils  been 
exempt  from  all  duties  since  1787.  This  exemption  was,^peri)aps, 
grant^  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which  Iceland  was  re- 
diiced,  in  1783,  by  volcanic  eruptions  more  tremendous  than  any 
which  had  ever  been  recorded  in  its  annals.  The  trade  had  long  been 
declining.  From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  till  the  year  1 776, 
k  was  ill  the  hands  of  a  chartered  company,  by  whose  monopoly 
^  Icelanders  were  greatly  oppressed.    |t  was  thn.  nominally 
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tested  in  the  king,  and  carried  on  with  a  fund  of  four  millions  of 
dollarsi  which  the  government  provided.  At  the  end  of  ten  yean 
the  stock  of  every  kind  was  sold,  and  it  was  found  that  die  capital 
had  diminished  more  than  an  eighth  part.  The  remainder  was 
then  vested  in  commissionera,  who  were  empowered  to  lend  money 
at  four  per  cent,  to  those  who  would  embark  in  the  trade  of  Iceland, 
which  was  freed  from  imposts  for  twenty  years.  At  die  end  of  that 
time,  the  exemption  was  prolonged  for  five  years ;  but  the  state 
of  its  trade  will  come  more  properly  under  consideration  in  treat- 
ing of  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Fish  and  oil  are  the  chief  articles  of  export :  besides  these,  how-* 
ever,  the  Icelanders  export  wool,  coarse  woollen  goods,  skins  and 
feathers.  The  eiderdown  is  one  of  their  most  valuable  commodities; 
it  sells  for  twelve  diillings  a  pound,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  b^ 
Befit  which  is  thus  derived  from  the  eider  ducks,  a  severe  penalty  in 
inflicted  upon  any  person  who  kills  one.  Both  Mr.  Hooker  and  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  saw  these  birds  upon  the  little  island  of  Vedoe;  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  appertaining  to  Iceland,  and  the  residence 
of  die  former  Stiftamptman  Stephenson,  who,  as  a  special  mark 
of  distinction,  still  retains  that  title.  On  the  other  uninhabited 
inlets  they  form  their  rude  nests  amoi^  the  old  and  half  decayed  sea 
weeds  which  the  a^rms  have  cast  high  on  the  beach ;  but  liere, 
where  their  down  and  eggs  afibrd  the  stiftamptman  a  considerable 
revenue,  the  birds  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  protection  under 
which  they  lived,  and  built  their  nests  on  the  garden-wall,  on  the 
roofs,  in  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  chapel.  Every  litde  hollow 
between  the  rocks  was  ocQipied  by  them,  and  even  the  grcnind 
between  the  landmg-place  and  the  governor's  house  so  strewn  with 
their  nests,  that  it  required  some  caution  to  avoid  treadmg  on  them. 
The  old  gentleman  had  also  fitted  the  smooth  sloping  side  of  a  hill 
for  their  accommodation,  by  cutting  two  rows  of  holes,  in  every 
one  of  which  there  was  a  nest,  llbe  sound  which  die  eider  birds 
utter,  is  described  as  very  like  the  cooing  of  doves.  They  line  the 
nest  with  down  from  their  own  breasts,  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  kid  round  it  to  cover  the  ^s  when  they  go  to  feed,  which 
is  generally  at,  low  water.  The  nest  is  stript  of  its  lining  twice,  and 
sometimes  a  third  time;  when  the  duck  has  exhausted  her  own 
down^  tbe  drake  supplies  what  is  wanting.  If  the  down  be  taken 
irom  the  dead  bird,  it  has  no  longer  tlut  elasticity  which  renders 
it  so  valuable  During  the  brooding  season  all  cats  and  dogs  are 
banished  from  this  little  island.  One  year  a  fox  got  over  upon  the 
ice,  to  the  great  alarm  both  of  the  ducks  and  £e  governor:  an- 
other fox  was  brought  over,  and  fastened  by  a  string  near  the  in- 
vader's haunts,  and  Reynard,  in  spite  of  hb  cunning,  fell  into  &e 
mare ;  he  bad  a  great  taste  for  eider  duck^  but  none  for  solitude,  and^^ 
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Yeoturing  toward  this  companioD,  came  within  reach  of  the  hunter's 
gun. 

The  Icelanders  take  their  toll  of  the  contents  of  the  nest,  as  well 
ts  of  its  linings  and^  /or  their  own  eating,  they  prefer  those  eggs 
in  which  the  bird  is  formed.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  that  as  soon 
as  the  young  birds  leave  the  shell,  the  duck  takes  them  on  her  back, 
swims  out  to  a  considerable  distance,  then  dives,  and  leaves  them 
to  exert  their  power  of  swimming :  as  soon  as  they  haye  learnt  the 
use  of  their  feet  in  this  way,  she  returns  and  becomes  their  guide. 
This  is  curious,  because  the  common  duck  requires  no  other  teach- 
ii^  than  that  of  instinct.  It  is  well  known  how  anxiously  a  hen  who 
has  reared  a  brood  of  ducklings,  follows  them  to  the  water  edge,  and 
endeavours,  in  viain,  to  withhold  them  from  venturing  where  she  can- 
not follow.  The  old  birds,  whom  the  spell  of  duty  no  longer  fixes 
to  their  nests,  take  once  more  to  the  seas,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
whole  race  depart,  going  where  no  navigator  has  yet  followed  them : 
^en  the  brooding  season  returns,  their  unerring  guide  brings  them 
again  tp  their  safe  nursery.  Horrebow  says  that  they  very  rarely 
build  on  the  main  land,  though,  in  some  places,  they  have  been  en* 
ticed  to  venture  there,  when  ^e  people  send  away  their  cattle  and 
dogs,  and  take  especial  care  to  keep  them  from  being  disturbed. 
He  sa^s,  also,  that  the  inbibitants  make  little  islands  cm  purpose 
to  invite  them. 

If  the  Icelanders  were  heathens,  the  sea  would  be  the  natural 
olject  of  their  worship,  for  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  it. 
Fuller,  in  a  strain  of  fanciful  analogies,  remarks  in  how  many  things 
the  sea  resenlbles  the  land ;  but  he  has  not  noticed  that  provident 
dispensation  by  which  the  sea  is  made  most  prolific  in  those  regions 
whei^  the  shores  are  most  destitute.  ^  Tell  me,'  says  this  quaint  but 
delightful  writer,  *  tell  me,  ye  naturalists,  who  sounded  the  first 
inarch  and  retreat  to  the  tide  '*  hither  shalt  thou  cofne  and  no  fur- 
ther?" When  the  winds  are  not  only  wild  in  a  storm,  but  eve« 
stark  mad  in  a  hurricane,  who  is  it  that  restores  them  again  to  their 
wits  and  brings  them  asleep  in  a  calm  i  Who  made  the  mighty 
whales,  who  swim  in  a  sea  of  water,  and  have  a  sea  of  oil  swimming 
'm  them  ?'  We  will  add  the  rest  of  the  passage  for  the  sake  of  its 
piety  and  feeling,  as  well  ks  its  singularity.  *  Was  not  God  the 
first  shipwright,  and  all  vessels  on  the  water  descended  from  the 
loins,  or  rather  the  ribs,  of  Noah's  ark  ;  or  else  who  durst  be  so 
bold,  with  ja  few  crooked  boards  naUed  together,  a  stick  standing 
upright,  and  a  rag  tied  to  it,  to  adventure  into  the  ocean  f  How 
first  fell  the  loadstone  in  love  witb  die  north,  rather  aflecting  that 
^Id  climate  than  the  pleasant  east,  or  fruitful  south  or  west  ?  Or 
how  came  that  stone  to  know  more  than  men,  and  find  the  way  to 
the  land  in  a  mist  ?    In  most  of  these  thii^s  men  take  sanctuary  at 
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iKCulta  qualUaSj  and  complain  that  the  room  is  dark  when  tfadr 
eyes  are  blind.  Indeed  diey  are  God's  wonders ;  and  that  sea- 
man,  the  greatest  wonder  of  them  all  for  his  blockishness^  who^ 
seeing  them  daily,  neither  takes  notice  of  them,  admires  at  them, 
nor  is  thankful  for  them/ 

In  the  eider  birds  the  Icelanders  have  what  Fuller  would  have 
called  their  sea  poultry :  they  have  their  sea  flocks  in  the  seals. 
The  walrus  is  not  one  of  their  visitors.  Horrebow  has  one  of  hit 
chapters  ^  concerning  sea  btdls  and  sea  cows/  which  says,  '  it  i« 
commonly  reported  tibat  the  noise  and  bellowing  of  these  animals 
make  tlie  cows  ashore  run  mad ;  but  none  here  ever  saw  any  of  diese 
supposed  animals,  or  noticed  the  bad  efiects  of  their  bellowing.'  The 
seal  is  easily  tamed,  and,  according  to  Olafsen  and  PoviUen,  some* 
times  domesticated  in  Iceland,  though  the  people  have  i|  strange 
aversion  to  its  flesh,  which,  in  old  times,  was  considered  as  a  princely 
dish.  There  is  an  objection  to  taming  this  animal  which  could 
never  have  been  foreseen.  One,  which  had  been  made  so  familiar 
by  the  2^anders,  that  it  would  lie  among  the  dogs  before  the  fire, 
bathe  in  the  sea,-and  return  home,  was  discovered  sucking  the  cows, 
an  offence  for  which  it  was  banished  to  its  native  element.  The 
es^leis  often  seen  carrying  ofl"  its  young  to  her  nest.  The  seal, 
however,  has  a  useful  friend  in  the  ^reat  sea-gull.  The  sportsmen, 
who  are  usually  well  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of  this  poor  ani* 
mal,  raise  \ip  little  bulwarks  to  conceal  their  approach,  or  wait  for 
them  behind  a  rock ;  the  gull,  however,  understands  these  approach- 
es, and  frequently  baffles  all  the  precautions  of  the  hunter  by  ftying 
over  bis  head,  and  screaming  close  to  the  seal :  if  the  latter  does 
not  take  the  alarm,  the  bird  strikes  him  on  the  head,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  slips  into  the  waler,  seems  perfectly  conscious  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  danger.  The  Icelanders  .derive  food  for  their  cattle,  as 
^weli  as  thmnselves,  from  the  sea;  there  is  a  sea-weed  of  which  the 
<cows  are  very  fond  when  the  inhabitants  will  spare  it ;  it  b  thefucus 
nalmahis  of  Linnaeus.  Horrebow  says  the  cattle  are  very  fond  of 
It,  and  diat  the  sheep  seek  it  with  such  avidity  as  often  to  be  lost  by 
going  too  far  from  uie  land  at  low  water.  In  2^tland,  Dr.  Edmon- 
son says,  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  precision  they  leave* 
the  hills  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sea  side  at  the  moment  the 
ebb  commences.  Mr.  Hooker  has  seen  women  and  children  on 
the  coast  of  Caithness  gathering  this'  weed  from  the  rocks  and 
greedily  devouring  it  for  their  meal  in  its  crude  state.  The  Ice* 
Hinders  generally  prepare  it  by  washing  it  well  in  fresh  water,  and 
exposing  it  to  dry,  when  it  gives  out  a  white  powdery  substance, 
which  is  sweet  and  palatable,  and  covers  the  whole  plant;  diey  ikea 
pack  it  in  casks  to  keep  it  from  the  air,  and  thns  preserve  it  ready 
to  be  eaten  either  in  this  state,  with  fish  and  butter,  or,  according 
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to  the  practice  of  wetdthier  tables,  boiled  in  milk,  aud  mixed  with 
a  little  flour  of  rye.  In  the  interior  it  bears  half  the  price  of  dry 
€£k,  and  can,  therefore,  only  be  given  to  the  cows  in  time  of  need. 
Ac(X>rding  to  Horrebow,  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  country, 
for  want  of  pasture  the  people,  after  eating  the  fish  themselves,  boil 
down  the  boiies  fo^  the  kine,  and  give  them  also  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  dressed.*  Fish  bones  are  also  used  as  iiiel ;  besides 
this,  they  use  dried  cow-dung,  and  turf.  In  the  Westmann 
lalaiid  the  vnetched  inhabitants  bum  dried  sea  birds.  Whales  flesh 
and  sharks'  flesh  are  the  dainties  which  serve  an  Icelander  for  his 
dessert 

Sometimes  an  enemy  comes  from  the  sea.     Every  year  a  few 
polar  bears  are  brought  upon  the  drift  ice,  and  coming  half  starved 
wkfa  the  voyage,  soon  make  their  arrival  known  by  the  depredations 
which  they  cominit.    But  the  paue  comUatm  is  immediately  raised, 
and  Bruin  has  never  yet  been  able  to  form  a  settlement  in  thecoun- 
tiy.    The  Icelanders  have  none  of  that  afiiection  for  the  bear  which 
the  odier  mMthem  nations  had  in  old  times.     The  Russians  and 
Livonians  used  to  teach  these  animals  to  dance,  not  only  for  the  rare 
pleasure  which  they  took  in  dancing  with  them,  but  for  purposes  of 
refined  policy.     Resident  ambassadors  were  unknown  m  that  ase; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  information  of  the  state  of  other  countries, 
envoys  of  ability, ^and  sometimes  of  high  birth,  (jUii  magnorum  no- 
bi&um  et  magnatumy)  were  sent  in  the  bear's  suit,  and  they  brought 
home  diat  intelligence  which  there  was  no  other  safe  method  of  ac- 
cpiiring:  and  diis  was  the  origii\  of  Russian  diplomacy.    The  bear- 
kaders  of  modem  times  have  seldom  been  so  useful.    It  was>  how- 
ever, found  necessary  in  Germany  to  make  severe  laws  against  these 
Sclavonic  diplomatists ;  for  it  was  discovered,  that  they  used  some* 
times  to  rob  and  murder  travellers,  and  divide  the  spoil  with  tllb 
bear,  giving  him  the  body  and  taking  the  booty  to  themselves* 
Hiese  people  taught  the  bear  to  perform  many  useful  offices;  they 
used  hun  uistead  of  a  watcb-dog;  they  made  him  raise  water  by 
turning  a  wheel;  and  carry  sacks  to  the  mill  and  logs  to  the  fire; 
and  diey  taught  them  to  draw  iu  a  cart — quU/L  ma^na  fortiludo  eis 
.  inest  in  brachiisy  ungulh  et  lumbk.     But  the  odcHsst  thing  related 
of  them  is,  diat  diey  used  to  take  bears  to  sea,  who  were  taught  to 
jump  overboard  and  catch  seals,  and  who  amused  the  sailors  by 
aloft.     Olaus  Magnus  tells  of  a  ship  wliich  was  saved  from  pirates 
■  ■  ■     ■■■■■.■■■ I  ■■■ —^11— ——11         . 

*  Von  Tioil  mentiimt  another  preparatioa  which  is  used  when  fodder  it  scmrce ;  the 
headf  and  bones  of  cod  are  pounded,  with  a  fish  called  tticnbitr,  and  a  iboitb  part  of 
chopped  bay ;  the  cows  like  it,  and  >ield  milk  plentifiiUy  *iiet  this  iood ;  but  the  uiilk«  as 
inyoeaappoBed,  is  ill  tasted. 
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by  the  four-footed  part  of  her  crew.  A  gr«at  namber  of  them 
happened  to  be  aloft  as  the  freebooter  drew  uear,  who  seeing  the 
yards  so  well  manned,  thought  it  prudent  to  sheer  off.  When  Father 
Avril  travelled  through  Livonia,  he  was  shewn  en  passant,  Cacad&» 
ntie  oil  ton  a  soin  de  dresser  les  ours  avaut  qne  de  les  promentr 
par  les  villes  d^ Europe.  (Jest  un  bourg  appelte  Samourgan  oik  on 
kur  apprend  le  manige  qu^on  leur  voit  faire  ensnite  avec  tant 
Stad^seet  cesemble  avec  tant  de  raison.  The  Icelanders,  far  from 
establishing  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  bears  for  the 
grand  tour,  are  fond  of  destroying  them.  An  old  man  near  Lange- 
ness  was  famous  for  having  killed  more  than  twenty  with  a  spear.  ' 

The  ice  brings  with  it  worse  evils  than  aii  invasion  of  these  ani- 
mals, because  no  human  me^ns  can  remove  or  lessen  them.  As  long 
as  the  ice  continues  floating  the  weather  is  fickle  and  stormy^  and 
the  tides  are  irre^lar ;  but  as  soon  as  the  islands  become  fixed  in 
the  gulphs  and  inlets,  the  weather  grows  calm,  settled,  foggy,  moist, 
and  Exceedingly  cold,  withering  die  vegetation,  and  destroying  the 
cattle.  Even  a  Shetland  harvest  has  been  blasted  by  the  approach 
of  an  ice  island.  The^e  things  remind  us  of  Darwin's  specuhK 
tions,  and  the  dreams  of  what  might  be  effected  if  mankind  were 
employ^  in  attempts  to  diminish  the  physical  evils  of  the  world. 
The  Icelanders  have  some  strange  notions  concerning  floating 
ice ;  they  affirm  that  it  takes  fire.  Olafsen  and  Povilsen  admit 
tiiat  flames  are  seen  upon  it,  which  they  say  arise  from  tfie  colli- 
sion of  two  fragments  meeting  with  such  violence  that  the  drift 
timber  which  they  carry  with  them  takes  fire  at  the  friction  :  the  na- 
tives, however,  insist  that  the  ice  itself  consists  principally  of  salt 
petre,  and  diat  it  might  be  used  in  making  gunpowder. 

The  poet  talks  of  winter  lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring :  in  these 
regions  even  summer  is  not  safe ;  a  huge  floating  island  deranges 
the  season  as  well  as  the  tide,  and  carries  with  it  a  winter 
of  its  owq.  Horrebow  mentions  a  royal  garden  full-  of  all  sorts  of 
culinary  vegetables ;  he  speaks  of  turnips  weighing  b^'o  pounds  and 
a  half,  of  gooseberry  bushes  producing  ripe  fruit;  and  expresses  his 
confidence  that  various  treesj  if  properly  managed,  would  bring 
their  fruit  to  maturity,  and  that  even  com  might  be  cultivated 
with  success.  But  the  tallest  birch  trees  which  Sir  George  Mac^* 
kenzie  saw  in  his  travels  were  not  more  than  ten  feet  high.  Go* 
vernor  Thodal  planted  firs  ;  their  tops  seemed  to  wither  when  they 
were  abont  t\vo  feet"  high,  and  they  ceased  to  grow, — ^poor  en- 
couragement  for  him  who  would  plant  fruit  trees !  Mr.  Hooker 
was  in  many  gardens  where  the  cabbage  was  so  small  that  a  halfp 
crown  piece  would  have  covered  it ;  and  \\e  tells  us  that  turnips^ 
c^rots,  and  even  potatoes  never  arrive  at  perfection.  Horrebow 
is  not  9  writer  to  be  suspected  of  falsehood,  nor  even  of  conscious 
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exam^eraticHU  Hiere  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  even  our 
own  climate  has  undergone  some  change  since  his  time.  Iceland 
wiU  probably  become  colder,  unless  some  earthquake  should  break 
ttp  the  belt  of  ice  which  forms  a  rampart  round  East  Greenland. 
The  Icelander  who  would  raise  fruits  must  take  a  hint  from  the  mo* 
MBtery  of  St.  Thomas.  I'he  hot  springs  with  which  this  country 
abounds  are  used  as  baths ;  a  lover  cleanses  one  of  the  laugar^  as 
diey  are  called,  for  his  mistress,  who  visits  it  afler  she  becomes  a 
bride ;  this  wa^  the  mode  of  gallantry  when  Von  Troil  wrote.  Some 
of  these  springs  have  natural  basons  near  them  in  which  the  wat^ 
*  becomes  of  a  proper  heat ;  others  are  so  situated  that  it  is  easy,  to 
temper  them :  and  Horrebow  has  seen  people  sit  whole  days  besida 
diem  bending  hoops  for  barrels.  He  says,  it  is  universally  known 
diattbe  cows  which  drink  at  a  tepid  stream,  yield  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  milk  than  others ;  he  says  also  that  there  is  generally  a 
very  fide  growth  of  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  springs* 
dafsen  and  Povilsen  say  that  in  the  valley  of  Reydioltz  the  ground 
sever  freezes ;  and  they  mention  tradkions  of  a  deep  and  b^utiful 
vale  among  the  glaciers,  with  woods  and  meadows,  and  flocks  and 
_  herds,  and  happy  inhabitants,  who  live  in  the  ehjoynaent  of  a  per- 
'  petual  sominer,  conferred  upon  them  not  by  ihe  heaviens  but  by 
the  bounty  of  the  earth  and  its  internal  heat. 

It  is  only  in  hot-houses  that  the  Icelanders  can  hope  to  raise  the 
fruit  of  an  English  garden ;  but  the  hot  springs  in  those  parts  of 
the  coimtry  where  they  abound,  afford  the  means  of  doing  this 
with  little  other  expense  dian  that  of  the  shed.  ^  Among  the  plants 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  country,  it  is  curious  to  find 
a  spice  ;  a  small  quantity  of  carraway  seed  was  brought  from  Co- 
penhagen, and  the  plant  has  spread  itself.  The  angelica  was 
mtroduced  about  a  century  ago  by  a  priest  named  Haldarson  ;  he 
planted  it  in  an  island  of  the  lake  Hittarvatu,  and  this  gave  rise  to  an 
mterestii^  occurrence  in  natural  history.  The  gulls  and  wild  ducks  * 
soon  discovered  that  the  little  shrubby  branches  of  the  plant  pro* 
tecled  their  nests  from  wind  and  rain ;  they  happened  to  discover 
it  at  the  same  time,  and  though  in  other  places  the  gulls  do  not  like 
to  have  the  ducks  build  near  them,  a  league  not  m^ely  of  peace 
but  of  amity  was  concluded  between  them,  and  the  gulls  defended 
their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves  against  the  ravens  and  all 
other  depredators.  Mr.  Moor,  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon,  asks  why 
the  raven  which  has  so  few  natural  enemies,  (none  indeed  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,)  and  is  so  long  lived,  should  yet  be  so-rar§,  that 
neither  in  England  nor  India,  will  two  pair  be  found  on  an  ave- 
rage in  the  extent  of  a  thousand  acres  ?  He  accounts  for  this  by 
supposing  that  the  raven  destroys  its  young  :  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Icelanders  should  confirm  his  theory  and  contradict  his  fact. 
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They  say  diat  when  the  young  ravens  fall  from  dieir  nest,  and  are 
unable  to  recover  it,  the  parents  devour  them ;  neverdieless  this 
bird  is  the  commonest|in  Iceland,  though  the  inhabitants  destroy  as 
many  as  they  can.  They  have  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a  soodi- 
sayer ;  but  his  supernatural  gifts  are  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  the 
ravages  which  he  commits.  Nothing  escapes  these  rapacious 
plunderers;  they  watch  the  wild  duck  to  her  nest  and  dnve  her 
from  her  eggs,  they  pounce  upon  .^^  attack  the  ewe  as  well 
as  the  Iamb,  and  fixing  upon  the  galled  horses,  devour  tliem 
alive.  In  autumn  numbera  of  them  wul  meet  in  the  fields  without 
molesting  each  other ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  winter  they  are 
said  to  form  themselves  into  troops  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  each 
taking  a  particular  district  as  their  peculiar  royalty,  and  if  one  of 
another  troop  is  bold  enough  to  trespass  upon  it,  they  attack  the 
offender,  and  put  him  to  death,  if  be  be  not  swift  enough  of  wing 
to  escape. 

The  Iceland^s  are  not,  like  their  poor  neighbours  and  fellow 
subjects  the  Feroese,  plvmdered  by  crows  as  well  as  ravens ;  for 
*  concerning  crows,'  as  Honrebow  would  have  said  if  he  had  hap- 
pened to  think  of  them, '  there  are  no  crows  in  Iceland.'  Neither 
are  they  much  annoyed  by  mice:  there  is  a  white  field  moose 
who  is  said  by  *  persons  of  credit*  and  eye  witnesses  to  be  aQ 
excellent  fresh  water  sailor.  These  mice,  they  tell  us,  take  long 
journeys  to  collect  grain  for  their  winter  provender :  in  the  course 
of  their  travels  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  have  a  river  to  cross 
— necessity  has  made  them  boatmen ;  a  piece  of  dry  cowdung 
serves  for  a  raft,  which  they  load  with  their  spoil ;  the  number  of 
hands,  in  sea-phrase,  or  rather  of  feet  in  this  instance,  attached  to 
each  raft  varies  from  four  to  ten,  who  launch  the  vessel  and  swim 
on  each  side  of  it,  steering  with  their  tails.*  The  Lapland  squir- 
rels we  are  told  perform  longer  voyages  in  better  boats ;  th^  drag 
pieces  of  bark  to  the  water  side,  embark  on  it,  hoist  tlieir  taik 
for  top  gallants  and  push  off  in  such  fleets,  that  a  storm  will  wreck 
three  or  four  thousand  sail  of  them.  L^ms  vouches  for  the  fact 
of  their  voyages ;  the  extent  of  the  practice  must  rest  upon  thai 
authority  of  M.  Regnard* 


*  The  '  persons  of  credit'  who  relate  this  manccuvre  should  have  recollected  that  the' 
ttory  is  imperfect ;  for  if  the  mice  have  more  hooty  than  thej  cao  carry  in  tfadr  rooatba» 
(the  only  pooch  with  which  oatiire  has  furnished' tliem),  land-carriage  as  well  as  water- 
carriage  would  <be  necessary  for  it ;  and  although  in  the  Orlcneys  these  creatures  make 
'  roads  Or  tracks  of  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  miles  in  length,  much, 
worn  by  continuni  treading,  and  warped  into  a  -thousand  difierest  direetions  ;*  it  doea 
not  appear  that  either  cart,  wheelbarrow,  or  sledge  has  been  seen  imoa  these  Inghways^ 
mucli  less  are  such  convenience  to  be  looked  f^r  among  the  mice  of  Icehmd,  where  tne 
people  themselves  have  not  made  carriage  roads  for  their  own  aocommodatioo. 
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Foxes  ace  very  numerous  and  very  troublesome.  The  inhabi- 
tants use  all  imaginable  means  for  destroying  these  enemies.  They 
MDoke  them  in  their  dens,  and,  if  this  fails,  besiege  them  there ; 
tbey  shoot  them,  poison  ^em,  catch  them  with  hooks  and  lines, 
and  lay  traps  for  them,  from  wiiich,  when  caught  by  the  1^,  the^ 
ammal  has  been  known  to  escape  by  gnawing  off  the  limb :  this  in- 
stance of  desperate  resolution  is  frequently  exercised  by  tbe  rat,  a 
creature  which,  if  it  were  less  mischievous^  would .  be  admired  for 
its  almost  matchless  courage  and  ingenuity.  If  half  the  tales  which 
the  Icelanders  tdl  of  dieir  foxes  are  true,  it  would  seem  that  the 
breed  has  not  d^enerated  since  Esop's  days,  nor  disgraced  the  re* 
putation  which  Keynard  obtained  for  the  whole  race.  Butvirithout 
repeating  the  fireside  tales  of  a  nation  of  story-tellers,  certain  it  is 
that  the  foxes  fish,  fowl,  climb  rocks  to  rob  the  birds  nests,  and  em- 
bark upon  pieces  of  floating  ice  to  get  from  the  main  land  to  the 
idands.  llie  people  have  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway  in  old  times  sent  over  some  foxes  to  Iceland,  to  plague  the 
ii^bitants,  as  a  punishment  for  their  disaffection  to  the  mother 
country ;  »i  opinion^  which  Mr.  Hooker  observes  has  probably  no 
better  foundation  than  another  of  their  tales,  that  die  mi^pies 
which  now  infest  them  in  such  numbers  were  originally  imported 
b^r  the  English  in  pure  mischief. 

A  thousand  writers  have  observed  with  what  wonderful  powers 
of  pliability  man  accommodates  himself  to  all  circumstances  of 
society  and  situation ;  but  it  has  seldom  been  remarked  in  how 
|reat  a  degree  animals  possess  the  same  power.  When  the  sheep 
m  Afiica  perceive  a  wild  beast  near  them,  they  form  them- 
selves in  a  circle  with  their  heads  outward,  the  rams  advance  in  the 
(root,  ready  for  defence^  and  th^r  strength  and  resolution  are  such, 
that  they  are  said  to  intimidate  the  tiger,  and  sometimes  even  to 
beat  him  off  if  he  ventures  to  make  an  attack.  In  Iceland 
and  in  the  Scotch  isles,  during  a-beavy  fall  of  snow,  if  they  can 
find  no  shelter,  they  place  theinselves  in  a  circle  with  their  heads  in- 
clining toward  the  center.  Thus,  if  they  are  covered  with  snow, 
their  breath  forms  an  arch  above  them.  In  this  situation  they  have 
been  known  to  remain  for  many  days.  Every  Iceland  flock  has  one 
sheep  trained  as  a  leader,  and  in  winter,  and  bad  weather,  his  ser- 
vices are  foond  exceedingly  useful ;  for,  however  dark  or  stormy  the 
night,  he  guides  his  company  to  the  fold.  Whole  flocks,  it  is  said, 
would  often  be  lost,  but  for  the  sagacity  of  these  guides  :  a  trained 
sheep  of  course  bears  a  much  higher  price  than  any  other,  and  is 
tlways  preserved  till  it1>ecomes  completely  superannuated.  Tbey 
jjwll  their  sheep  instead  of  shearing  them ;  this  custom  also  prevails 
a  the  Zetlands,  where  it  is  called  roaing :  the  Zetlanders  say  that 
the  wool  cootinuea  much  finer  when  removed  in  this  manner  than 
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by  the  sheers,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  animal  would  be  liable  to  take  cold  by  being 
thus  literally  stript  naked ;  no  mention,  however^  is  made  of  any 
•uch  consequence  arising  from  the  practice.  The  worst  evil  16 
which  the  sheep  are  exposed  in  this  mournful  country,  seems  to 
be  the  violent  winds,  which  sometimes  drive  them  into  the  sea* 
Horrebow  says  he  has  seen  even  in  summer  a  flock  carried  away 
by  a  storm  sixty  or  seventy  English  miles, — sheep  in  full  sul  he*» 
fore  the  wind  with  a  vengeance ! 

In  severe  weather  a  little  hay  is  given  to  the  sbeep,  but  diis 
is  a  luxury  which  can  seldom  be  afforded.  Hay  is  by  far  the 
most  important  article  to  an  Iceland  farmer.  Tlie  ground  im* 
meciiately  round  the  house  is  laid  out  for  it,  and  a  field  has  the 
appearance  of  a  churchyard,  the  soil  being  usually  thrown  up  in 
little  hillocks  like  so  many  graves ;  tor  *  the  people,'  says  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie,  *  believe  that  a  greater  quantity  of  grass  can  grow  upon 
an  extended  surface  of  this  sort,  and  this  errotieoos  notion  b  enter- 
tained even  by  the  higher  classes.  That  a  greater  surface  is  pro- 
cured is  true;  but  as  every  plant  grows  perpeudicularly,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  circumstances  will  admit,  a  greater  produce  cannot  be 
obtained.'  The  error  is  in  Sir  George,  not  in  the  Icelanders.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  extent  of  sky  above  a  mountain  can  be  no 
greater  than  the  area  of  its  base;  Cut  it  is  equally  certain  diat  its  base 
does  not  contain  so  many  acres  as  its  surface,  and  it  is  upon  the 
surface  that  trees  and  grass  grow.  The  so{dusm  is  an  old  one ;  it 
is  not  the  only  one  into  which  those  persons  have  fallen  who  rely  too 
much  upon  what  is  called  the  pure  reason :  but  a  better  exemplifi^ 
cation  could  never  be  found  of  that  misapplied  science  which  digs 
deep,  for  error,  when  truth  lies  upon  ^e  surfEu^e.  Sir  George 
objects  to  die  Iceland  practice  upcfn  another  ground, '  the  speedy 
evaporation  of  moisture,  occasioned  >y  the  smaltuess  of  the  hiliooka, 
and  the  air  circulaUng  between  them,  must  render,  *  he  says,'  the 
grass  that  does  grow,  less  luxuriant  than  it  would  be  otherwise.' 
We  sliould  have  thought  there  could  be  no  want  of  moisture  in 
•uch  a  climate,  and  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  practice  would 
be  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  mowmg  ;  but  the  Icelander  rather 
shaves  than  mows  these  little  knolk  with  »  short  narrow  scythe, 
with  M'hich  he  is  said  to  work  expeditiously  as  we|l  as  neady. 
Ilie  gnus,  such  as  it  is,  is  neither  close  nor  long,  and  is  fiill  of 
weeds.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  be  improved  by  means  exactly 
the  reverse  of  those  by  which  they  attempt  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce, by  sinking  instead  of  raising  the  surface ;  for,  in  the  Zetlands, 
Dr.  Edmpnson  says,  when  the  turf,  or  feci  as  it  is  called,  which  it 
pared  off  before  the  peat  is  cut,  is  carefidly  laid  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  with  its  green  side  uppennost,  it  is  observed  to 
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yield  ufitformly  a  better  kind  of  grasps  than  it  did  before  its  re- 
moval: *  the  people/  he  adds,  ^,  although  well  aware  of  this  fact 
seldom  pay  any  attention  to  it ;  and  not  only  cut  the  moss  in  every 
direction,  but  huddle  the  feak  together  in  heaps,  and  thus  prevent 
the  regular  regeneration  of  turf,  and  the  improvement  of  the  pias- 
tare.'  TTiat  improvement  is  probably  owiug  to  the  shelter  which 
is  thus  obtained.  Draining  would  improve  not  only  the  soil  but 
die  climate,  so  great  is  the  extent  of  bogs  and  swamps.  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie  mentions  certain  tracts  of  country  where  draining 
might  be  practised  with  as  much  facility  as  advantage;  but,  he  says, 
there  seems  to  be  some  prejudices  against  it,  which  a  little  inter- 
course with  Britain  would  pr<^ably  remove.  A  brisker  commerce 
would)  no  doubt,  supply  that  want  of  motive  and  want  of  capital^ 
which  in  the  present  distresseld  state  of  the  island  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  its  rude  and  unimproved  agriculture. 

Goats  have  been  banished  from  the  southern  pait  of  Iceland^ 
because  they  were  continually  mjuring  the  roofs  of  the  houses  by 
climbing  them  in  search  of  food ;.  some,  however,  are  still  kept  in 
die  norm.  It  has  been  observed,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  exten- 
aoh  of  commerce,  that  a  man  may  now  sail  round  the  world,  and 
cat  pork  and  spend  Spanish  dollars  wherever  the  ship  touches.  The 
poor  Icelanders  live  so  hardy  themselves  that  they  have  nothing  to 
spare  for  the  pigs ;  and  this  animal,  who  robs  the  dunghills  in 
England,  is  found,  too  expensive  to  be  kept.  For  such  a  country 
the  rein  deer  is  obviously  as  well  adapted  as  the  camel  for  the  de- 
sert. Thirteen  were  exported  from  Norway  in  1773,  only  three 
of  which  reached  Iceland ;  they  were  sent  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Guldbringd  Syssel,  and  have  multiplied  so  greatly  that  it  is  not 
oncommon  to  meet  with  herds,  consisting  of  from  forty  to  an  hun- 
dred, in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  Danes  sometimes  go  out 
in  pursuit  of  them ;  but  the  Icelanders,  instead  of  profiting  by  these 
invaluable  animals,  the  most  important  boon  which  could  possibly 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  complain  that  they  eat  their  li*- 
chen.  The  rein  deer  m  Lapland  is  almost  as  much  a  loser  by  his 
comieciion  with  man  as  the  dog  in  Kamtchatka  :  he  gives  up  his 
liberty  and  is  not  provided  for  in  return ;  though  the  Laplander 
angbt  eanly  lay  in  a  winter  stock  of  the  lichen,  and  of  the  great 
water  horee-tail,  on  which,  in  a  dry  state,  Linnseussays,  it  will  feed 
with  avidity^  though  not  upon  common  hay.  Iceland  will  be  this 
creature's  paradise.  There  is  in  the  interior  a  tract  which  Sir  G. 
Mackaizie  computes  at  not  less  than  40,000  squrtre  miles,  without 
a  sii^le  human  habitation,  and  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives themselves.  There  are  no  wolves  in  the  island;  the  Ice- 
laodeit  will  ieep  out  the  bears,-  and  the  rein  deer,  being  almost 
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unmolested  by  man,  ivill  have  no  enemy  whatever,  unless  it  has 
brought  with  it  its  own  tormenting  gad  fly. 

Those  persons  who,  in  passing  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  cross  any  part  of  this  desolate  tract,  usually  travel  day  and 
night  without  stopping.  Horrebow  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  the 
roads,  affirming,  ^at  he  has  Icnown  those  who,  in  a  summer's  day, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting,  have  rid  120  EngUsh 
miles — a  length  of  mountain  road  which  it  would  not  be  very  prac- 
ticable to  traverse  even  in  the  longest  arctic  day.  Of  the  penis  of 
travelling,  he  gives  a  strange  account.  Paths,  he  says,  are  some* 
times  found  leading  to  a  frozen  pond  or  lake,  which  was  not  there 
on  the  preceding  day;  the  traveller,  after  goings  round,  finds  the 
path  a^ain  immediately  opposite  the  spot  ^here  he  was  obligjed  to 
turn  aside ;  in  a  few  days  the  ice  and  water  are  free,  and  the  inter- 
rupted path  appears.  Bold  men  have  sometimes  ventured  to  cross 
the  ice  rather  than  take  a  wide  circuit ;  horses  have,  in  these  cases, 
fallep  in  and  been  lost,  and,  after  some  days,  been  found  lying  oo 
the  surface;  the  ice  having  in  the  mean  time  melted  and  the 
water  frozen  again.  Some  truth  may  be  contained  in  thiii  ac- 
count; but  the  danger  which  Horrebow  mentions  was  not  en- 
countered by  our  late  travellers,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  danger 
which  they  did  not  encounter  in  a  country  more  resembling  Mil- 
ton's hell,  in  its  combination  <ff  fire  and  frost,  than  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  his 
companions  discovered  upon  their  travels  was,  the  remains  of  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  lost  about  a  year,  and  had  fallen,  as  Was  sup- 
posed, down  a  precipice  in  some  snow-storm.  Her  clothes  and 
bones  were  lying  scattered  about  where  the  eagles  and  foxes  had 
strewed  them.  ^  If  some  of  our  travellers  did  not  in  like  manner 
leave  their  bones  for  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  it  was  more  owing  to 
their  good  fortune  than  their  prudence,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
[n  perusing  Mr.  Bright's  account  of  the  ascent  of  Snsefell  Jokul. 
No  guide  could  be  found  who  had  ever  gone  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  beyond  which  the  sheep  never  wander. 

*  After  walking  at  a  steady  pace  (or  two  houts,  in  which  time  inpe  had 
gone  about  six  miles,  we  came  to  the  first  snow,  and  prepared  our* 
selves  for  the  more  arduous  part  of  our  enterprise.  The  road  being 
now  alike  new  to  all,  we  were  as  competent  as  our  guides, to  the  direc- 
tion of  our  further  course.  The  summits  of  all  the  surrouqding  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  mist ;  but  the  Jokul  was  perfectly  clear;  and 
as  the  sun  did  not  shine  so  bright  as  to  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the  reflec- 
tion from  the  snow,  we  entertained  good  hopes  of  accoipplishiug  our 
purpose.  During  the  first  hour  the  ascent  was  not  very  difficulty  and 
the  $now  sufficiently  soft  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  our  feet.  After  that 
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time  the  acclivity  was  steeper,  the  snow  became  harder,  and  deep  fi<* 
sam  appeared  in  it,  which  we  were  obliged  to  cross,  or  to  avoid  by 
going  a  considerable  way ,  round.  These  /issures  presented  a  veiy 
beautiful  spectacle :  they  were  at  least  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth,  and 
though  not  in  seneral  above  two  or  three  feet  wide,  they  admitted  light 
enough  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their  white  and  rugged  sides.  As  we 
ascended,  the  inferior  mountains  gradually  diminished  to  the  sight, 
and  we  beheld  a  complete  zone  of  clouds  encircling  us.  While  the  Jo- 
kal  still  remained  clear  and  distinct.  From  time  to  time  the  clouds, 
partiaily  separating  formed  most  picturesque  arches,  through  which 
,  we  descried  the  tiistant  sea,  and  still  farther  off,  the  mountains  on  tha 
opposite  side  of  the  Breid^Fiord,  stretching  northwards  towards  tha 
most  remote  extremity  of  the  i!»land. 

*  In  the  progress  of  our  ascent,  we  were  obliged  frequently  to  allow 
ourselves  a  temporary  respite,  by  sitting  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
mow.  About  three  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  a  chasm,  which  threatened 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  our  progress.  It  was  at  least  forty  feet  in 
depth,  and  nearly  six  feet  wide ;  and  the  opposite  side  presented  a  face 
like  a  wall,  being  elevated  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surface  on 
which  we  stood;  besides  which,  from  the  falling  in  of  the  snow  in  tha 
interior  of  the  chasm,  all  the  part  on  which  we  were  standing  was  un* 
dermined,  so  that  we  were  afraid  to  approach  too  near  the  brink  lest  it 
should  give  way.  Determined,  however,  not  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
passing  this  barrier,  we  followed  its  course  till  we  found  a  place  that 
encouraged  the  attempt  The  opposite  bank  was  here  not  above  four 
feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  snow  formed  a  bridge,  a  very  insecure  one  in- 
deed, across  the  chasm.  Standing  upon  the  brink,  we  cut  with  our  poles 
three  or  four  steps  in  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  stepping  as 
lightly  as  possible  over  the  bridge,  we  passed  one  by  one  to  the  steps, 
which  we  ascended  by  the  help  of  our  poles.  The  snow  on  the  oppo- 
site side  became  immediately  so  ex^cessively  steep,  that  it  required  our 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  our  sliding  back  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
io  which  case  we  should  inevitably  have  been  plunged  into  the  chasm. 
This  dangerous  part  of  our  ascent  did  not  continue  long ;  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  on  a  tolerably  level  hank  of  snow,  with  a  precipice  on 
our  right  about  60  f^t  perpendicular,  presenting  an  appearance  as  if 
the  snow  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  had  slipped  away,  leaving  behind 
k  the  patt  on  which  we  stood.  We  were  now  on  th6  summit  of  one  ol 
tibe  three  peaks  of  the  naountain ;  that  which  is  situated  farthest  to  the 
cast.  We  beheld  immediately  before  us  a  fissure  greatly  mor^formida^ 
Ue  in  width  and  depth  than  any  we  had  passed,  and  which,  indeed, 
otStred  ao  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  further  progress.  The  highest 
peak  of  thct  Jokul  was  still  a  hundred  feet  above  us;  and  after  looking 
at  it  some  time  with  the  mortification  of  disappointment,  and  making 
some,  fruitless  attempts  to  reach,  at  least,  a  bare  exposed  rock  which 
stood  io  the  middle  of  the  fiasur^,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  hopa 
gf  advancing  further. 

^Tbe  doods  now  began  rapidly  to  accumulate,  and  were  visibly 
Mllitig  up  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  we  were  ther^w^aaxiottatoq^t 
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our  present  situation  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  we  might  repass  the 
chasm  before  we  were  involved  in  mist.  Our  first  object,  however,  was 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  Olafson  in  his  travels 
asserts  to  be  put  into  great  agitation  at  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
and  no  longer  to  retain  its  polarity.  What  may  be  the  case  a  hundred 
feet  higher,  we  cannot  affirm ;  but  at  the  point  we  reached,  the  needle 
was  quite  stationary,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  perfectly  true.  W« 
then  noted  an  observation  of  the  thermometer,  which  we  were  sur- 
prized to  find  scarcely  so  low  as  the  freezing  point;  and  after  an  appli- 
cation to  the  brandy  bottle,  began  with  great  care  to  retrfice  the  foot- 
steps of  our  ascent.  We  found  re-crossing  the  chasm  a  wori(  of  no  small 
danger ;  for  whenever  we  stuck  our  poles  into  the  snow  bridge,  they 
went  directly  through.  The  first  person,  therefore,  who  crossed,  thrust 
kis  pole  deep  into  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  thus  affording  a  point  of 
support  for  the  feet  of  those  who  followed ;  Mr.  Holland,  however,  who 
was  the  second  in  passing  over,  had,  notwithstanding,  a  narrow  escapet 
for  his  foot  actually  broke  through  the  bridge  of  snow,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  rescued  himself  from  falling  into  the  chasm  beneath.  We 
were  scarcely  all  safe  on  the  lower  side  of  the  chasm,  when  the  miat 
surrounding  us,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  track  by  which 
we  had  ascended  the  mountain.' — pp.  178  to  181. 

Even  without  these  risks,  travelling  in  Iceland  is  attended  with 
sufficient  danger.  Sometimes  the  way  lies  over  a  mass  of  lava 
broken  into  innumerable  pieces,  in  the  act  of  cooling,  and  full  of 
chasms,  from  which  the  force  of  the  air  benqith  has  ex)>loded  frag- 
ments of  all  forms  and  sizes.  In  one  place  Mr.  Hooker  was  half 
an  hour  in  proceeding  two  or  three  huudlred  yards  among  this  n^ged 
lava ;  where  a  false  step  would  have  precipitated  him  to  certain 
death.  In  this  place,  wrhich  is  near  Intngvalla,  numbers  of  Kves 
have  been  lost ;  but  when  our  countryman  was  lamenting  this,  the 
good  priest,  who  was  in  his  company,  checked  him,  by  saying  it 
was  God's  will  that  it  should  be  so.  ^  I  know  not,'  he  says^,  ^  whe- 
ther it  arises  from  a  peculiar  resignation  to  the  will  and  providence 
of  God,  produced  by  real  piety,  or  whether  it  is  ascribable  to  the 
effect  of  climate  and  to  the  poverty  and  distress  which  attend  upoo 
the  whole  life  of  the  Icelanders,  that  diey  seem  to  feel  less  for  the 
calamities  of  themsdves  or  of  whatever  surrounds  them  than  is  cbe 
case  with  the  natives  of  other  countries.'  Gloomy  and  cheerless 
countries  will  always  give  a  correspondent  tinge  to  the  character  o£ 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  in  Iceland  there  is  somemhig  more  Aan  cheer- 
lessness  and  gloom :  the  most  portentous  and  terrific  operations  of 
nature  have  given  to  this  forlorn  region  horrors  peculiar  to  itself.. 
' '  We  travelled,'  says  Mr.  Hooker,  ^  continually  among  the  great 
masses  of  rock  that  lie  strewed  in  the  wildest  possible  disorder 
about  the  chasms  which  they  onc^  served  to  fill  up ;  and  frequently 
aa  we  went  on^  were  deceived  by  the  imagmwy  sight  of  hoiiaea  in 
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ihis  solitude,  whic^  oo  a  nearer  approadv  proved  to  be  only  huge 
rocks  torn  from  their  situation  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or 
lome  terrible  convulsion  of  nature/ 

Dreadful,  however,  as  this  scenery  b,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  only 
die  entrance  to  the  more  terrific  regions  to  which  the  travellers 
were  bound.  From  a  deep  hollow  of  the  sulphur  mountain  they 
aw  a  profusion  of  vapour  arise,  and  heard  a  confused  noise  of  boil- 
ing and  splashing,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  steam,  as  it  forced 
ils  way  through  narrow  crevices  in  the  rock.  The  whole  side  of 
die  mountain,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  was  covered  with  sulphur  and 
day  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour.  In  many  places  the  sulphur 
was  so  hot  that  they  could  scarcely  handle  it ;  and  wherever  it  was 
removed,  steam  instantly  arose.  Over  this  Stygian  crust  they  ven- 
tured, in  inuninent  danger  of  sinking  into  the  scalding  mass.  Jets 
of  steam,  and  fountains  of  boiling  mud,  are  found  in  this  dreadful 
district.  We  may  believe  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  when  he  says  that  the 
senntjons  of  a  man  even  of  firm  nerves,  standing  upon,  treacherous 
grovind  over  an  abyss,  where  fire  and  brimstone  are  in  incessant  ab- 
tion,  enveloped  in  thick  vapours,  and  his  ears  stunned  with  thun- 
dering noise, — can  only  be  well  conceived  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced them.  Mr.  Bright  was  at  one  time  in  great  danger,  and 
suffered  considerable  pain  from  one  of  his  legs  sinking  ihto  the  hot 
day.  Mr.  Hooker,  m  one  of  his  excursions,  was  in  still  greater 
peril;  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  suffocating  exhalations  from  a 
sulphur  spring,  near  which  he  was  gathering  some  specimens  of  the 
Buneral  productions  of  the  place,  he  sunk  up*  to  his  knees  in  a 
aemiliquid  mass  of  hot  sulphur ;  but  instantly  throwing  himself  at 
fy i  length  upon  the  ground,  he  reached  a  more  solid  spot  with  hit 
bands,  and  was  able  to  drag  himself  from  this  scaldmg  bog. 

Iceland  abounds  also  with  bogs  of  the  common  kind ;  less  terrific 
indeed,  but  hardly  less  dangerous.  Through  these  tracts  a  horse  is 
the  surest  guide:  he  seems,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  says,  to  know  pre- 
cisely where  he  may  place  his  foot  in  safety.  When  in  doubt,  he 
feels  the  ground  with  his  foot  before  he  attempts  to  place  his  whole 
weight  upon  it;  and  if  he  is  convinced  that  there  is  danger,  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  set  a  step  forward.  The  travellers  were  told 
that  they  should  find  the  road  through  one  of  these  bogs  not  so 
bad,  because  a  bridge  had  been  constructed  there  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers.  This  proved  Kowever  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  deep  ditch,  with  loose  sharp  stones  at  the  bottom,  along 
which  tfiey  past  in  a  string. 

The  great  objects  of  curiosity  in  this  extraordinary  country  are 
Ac  Geysers.  There  are  few  countries  w  ithout  warm  springs ;  but 
die  Greysers  are  phenomena  peculiar  to  Iceland.     Of  these  we  will 
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give  as  full  an  account  as  the  limits  of  a  journal  will  allow^  and  zM 
far  as  possible  in  the  travellers  own  words. 

^  On  approaching  the  place,  it  appeared  that  a  mount  had  been 
formed  of  irregular,  rough  looking  depositions,  upon  the  ancient  regu- 
lar strata,  whose  origin  has  been  similar.  The  slope  of  the  latter  has 
caused  the  mount  to  spread  more  on  the  east  side,  and  the  recent  depo- 
sitions of  the  water  may  be  traced  till  they  coincide  with  them.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  mount  is  about  seven  feet,  measured  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  old  depositions.  From  these  the 
matter  composing  the  mount  may  be  readily  distinguished,  on  the  west 
side,  where  a  disruption  has  taken  place.-  On  the  top  of  this  mount  is 
a  bason,  which  we  found  to  extend  fifty-six  feet  in  one  direction,  and 
forty-six  in  another. 

*  At  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived 
on  the  spot,  we  found  the  bason  full  of  hot  water,  a  little  of  which  was* 
running  over.  Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  at  this  time,  I  went  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  examine  some  other  places  whence  we  saw  va- 
pour ascending.  Above  the  Great  Geyser  at  a  short  distance,  is  a  lar^ge 
irregular  opening,  the  beauties  of  which  it  b  hardlv  possible  to  descril^. 
The  water  which  filled  it  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  perfectly  still, 
though  nearly  at  the  boiling  point.  Through  it  we  saw  white  incrus- 
tations forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  cavities,  to  a  great  depth ;  and 
carrying  tha  eye  into  a  vast  and  dark  abyss,  over  which  the  incrusta- 
tions formed  a  dome  of  no  great  thickness;  a  circumstance  which, 
though  not  of  itself  agreeable,  contributed  much  to  the  eilect  of  this 
awful  scene. 

*  Having  examined  several  other  cavities,  I  returned  to  the  Gevser 
in  order  to  collect  specimens  of  the  incrustations  on  the  mount.  I  se- 
lected a  fine  mass  close  to  the  water  on  the  brink  of  the  bason,  and  had 
not  struck  many  blows  with  my  hammer,  when  1  heard  a  sound  like  the 
distant  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  ground  shook  under 
me.  The  sound  was  repeated  irregularly,  and  rapidly ;  and  I  had  just 
given  the  alarm  to  my  companions,  who  were  at  a  little  distance,  when 
the  water,  after  heaving  several  times,  suddenly  rose  in  a  large  co- 
lumn, accompanied  by  clouds  of  steam,  from  the  middle  of  the  bason, 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  column  seemed  as  if  it  burst, 
and  sinking  down  it  produced  a  wave  which  "caused  the  water  to  over- 
flow the  bason  in  considerable  quantity.  The  water  having  reached 
my  feet,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating,  but  I  kept  my  eye  &xed 

'  on  what  was  going  on.  After  the  first  propulsion,  the  water  was  thrown 
up  again  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet.  There  .was  now  a  succes* 
sion  of  jets  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  none  of  which  appeared  to  me 
to  exceed  fifty  feet  in  height ;  they  lasted  about  five  minutes.  Though 
the  wind  blew  strongly,  yet  the  clouds  of  vapour  were  so  dense,  that 
after  the -first  two  jets,  1  could  oulu  see  the  highest  part  of  the  spray, 
and  some  of  it  that  was  occasionally  thrown  out  sideways.  After  the 
last  jet,  which  was  the  most  furious,  the  water  suddenly  left  the  bason, 
and  sunk  into  a  pipe  in  the  centre.  The  heat  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bason  soon  made  ii  dry,  and  the  wi^d  blew  asidcTtbe  vapour  almost  im* 
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mediately  after  the  spouting  ceased.  We  lost  no  time  in  ehtetiug  the 
bason  to  examine  the  pipe,  into  whidh  the  water  had  sunk  about  ten 
feet,  and  appeared  to  be  rising  slowlj.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe,  oi* 
rather  pit,  is  ten  feet,  but  n^ar  the  top  it  widens  to  sixteen  feet.  Th^ 
section,  which  is  taken  across  the  longest  diameter  of  the  bason,  gives 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  structufe  of  the  external  part  of  lliis  won- 
derful apparatus.  ITie  perpendicular  depth  of  Uie  bason  is  three  feet ; 
that  of  the  pipe  being  somewhat  more  than  sixty  feet,  though  there  may 
Jm?  some  inaccessible  hollows  which  extend  to  a  much  greater  depth. 

'  After  the  water  had  descended  into  the  pipe,  there  was  no  appear** 
ahce  of  any  vapour  issuing  from  it<  till  it  had  reached  the  mouth,  when 
a  little  was  visible.  Even  when  the  bason  was  full,  the  quantity  of  va« 
pour  w;as  fat*  frookbeing  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  to  pro^ 
ceed  from  so  large  a  surface  of  hot  water.  At  five  minutes  before  six 
o'clock  it  boiled  a  little^  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals.  Having 
thrown  a  stone  into  the  water  while  it  was  perfectly  still,  I  observed 
that  an  ebullition  immediately  took  place  till  the  stone  reached  th^ 
bottom.  I  then  requested  all  the  party  to  provide  themselves  with 
large  stones,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  pipe,  on  a  signal  I  should 
give,  when  ahe  water  was  stilh  When  the  stones  were  thrown  in  a 
violent  ebullition  instantly  followed  ;  and  this  escape  of  steam  on  agita- 
tion, may  serve  to  assist  a  theory  of  the  phenomeha« 

*  Following  the  channel  which  has  been  formed  by  the  water  escap- 
ing from  the  great  bason  during  the  eruptions,  we  found  some  beautiful 
and  delicate  petrifactions.  The  leaves  of  birch  and  willow  were  seeni 
converted  into  white  stone^  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation; 
every  minute  fibre  befug  entire*  Grass,  and  rushes  were  in  the  same 
state,  and  also  masses  of  peat.  In  order  to  preserve  specimens  so  rare 
and  elegant,  we  brought  away  large  masses,  and  broke  them  up  after 
oar  return  to  Britain ;  by  which  means  we  have  formed  very  rich  col- 
lections ;  though  many  fine  specimens  were  destroyed  in  carrying  them 
to  Reikiavik.  On  the  outside  of  the  moutit  of  the  Geysef,  the  deposi- 
tions, owing  to  the  splashing  of  the  water,  are  rough,  and  have  been 
justly  compared  to  the  heads  of  cauliflowers.  They  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  are  arranged  round  the  mount  somewhat  like  a  cir- 
cular flight  of  steps.  The  inside  of  the  bason  is  comparatively  smooth ; 
and  the  matter  Ibrmins  it  is  more  compact  and  dense  than  the  exterior 
crust ;  and|  when  policed,  is  not  devoid  of  beauty,  beii^  of  a  grey  co- 
lour, mottled  with  black  and  white  spots  and  streaks.  The  white  in- 
erostattod  formed  by  the  water  of  the  beautiful  cavity  before  described, 
bad  taken  a  very  curious  form  at  the  edge  of  the  watery  very  mtich  re- 
lembling  the  capital  of  a  Gothic  column*  We  were  so  rapacious  here^ 
that  I  believe  we  did  not  leave  a  shigle  specimen  which  we  could  reach  ^ 
and  even  scalded  oar  fingers  in  our  eagerness  to  obtain  them.  We 
jbond  the  prt>ces8  of  petnfection  in  aU  its  stages ;  and  procured  some 
ipecfmeiis  in  which  the  grass  was  yet  aHve  and  firesh,  while  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  sIlicioQf  matter  was  going  on  around  it.  The^e  were  found 
fo  places  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cavity,  where  the  waler  running 
from  it  had  tiecome  cold.'— pp.  914,  21 5, 21SK 
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Hiese  employments,  delightful  as  they  were,  fonned  only  th«  in- 
terlude of  the  gra^^d  spectacle.  They  pitched  their  tent  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Great  Geyser,  and  kept  regular  watch 
during  the  night.  After  two  false  alarmaf,  they  were  roused  to  be* 
hold  an  explosion  of  the  New  Geyser:  there  was  little  water,  but 
the  force  with  which  the  steam  escaped  produced  a  white  column 
of  spray  and  vapour  at  least  sixty  feet  h^,  accompanied  widi  a 
tremendous  noise.    The  second' night  they  were  more  fortunate. 

*  On  lying  down,  we  could  not  sleep  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a 
dme;  our  anxiety  causing  us  often  to  raise  our  heads  to  listen.  At 
last  the  joyful  sound  struck  my  ears :  and  I  started  up  with  a  shout,  at 
the  same  moment  when  our  guides,  who  were  sleeping  in  their  Iceland 
tent  at  a  short  distance  opposite  to  us,  jumped  up  in  their  shirts  and 
hallooed  to  us.  In  an  instant  we  were  within  sight  of  the  Geyser ;  the 
discharges  continuing,  being  more  freqtient  and  louder  than  before,  and 
resembling  the  distant  firing  of  artillery  from  a  ship  at  sea.  This  hap* 
penedat  half  past  eleven  o'clock;  at  which  time,  though  the  sky  was 
eloudy,  the  light  was  more  than  suflicient  ibr  shewing  the  Geyser ;  but 
it  was  of  that  degree  of  faintness  which  rendered  a  gloomy  country  still 
more  dismal.  SUch  a  midnight  scene  as  was  now  before  us  can  seldom 
be  witnessed.  Here  description  fails  altogether.  The  Oeyser  did  not 
disappoint  us,  and  seemed  as  if  it  was  exerting  itself  to  exhibit  all  its 
glory  on  the  eve  of  our  departure.  It  raged  furiously,  and  threw  up  a 
succession  of  magnificent  jets,  the  highest  of  which  was  at  lea&t  ninety 
feet.  At  thi&4ime  I  took  the  sketch  from  which  the  engraving  is  made: 
but  no  drawing,  no  engraving,  can  possibly  convey  any  idea  of  the 
noise  and  velocity  of  the  jets,  nor  of  the  swift  rolling  of  the  cloucb  of 
vapour,  which  were  hurled,  one  over  another,  with  amazing  rapidity/ — 
p.  223. 

Mr.  Hooker's  account  is  equally  impressive.  We  must  insert 
that  part  of  it,  which  describes  the  bason  of  the  Great  Geyser^  be- 
cause it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  sutcessful  description. 

^  A  vast  circular  mound  (of  a  substance  which,  I  believe,  was  first 
ascertained  to  be  siliceous  by  Professor  Bergmtfn)  was  elevated  a  con- 
siderable height  above  those  that  surroundcwl  most  of  the  other  springs, 
k  was  of  a  brownish  grey  color,  made  rugged  on  its  exterior,  but  more 
especially  near  the  margin  of  the  basin,  by  numerous  hillocks  of  the 
same  siliceous  substance,  varying  in  sise,  but  generally  about  as  large 
as  a  molehill,  rough  with  minute  tubercles,  and  covered  all  over  with  « 
most  beautiful  kind  of  efflorescence ;  so  that  the  appearance  of  theso 
hillocks  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  cauliflower. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  this  siliceous  mound,  I  looked  into  the  per^tly 
circular  basin,  which  gradually  shelved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
or  crater  in  the  centre,  whence  the  water  issued.  This  mouth  lay^ 
about  four  or  ^se  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  proved,  on  my 
afterwards  measuring  it,  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seventeen  feet  disr 
tant  from  it  on  every  sidej  the  .greatest  djfierence  in  the  distance  not 
hnng  inore  than  a  foot.    The  inside  was  not  rugged,  lij^e  the  outside ; 
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but  ^tparently  e^en,  altbongh  rough  to  the  touch,  \ikm  a  coarse  dle^. 
it  wholly  wanted  the  little  hillocks  an^  the  efflorescence  of  .the  exterior, 
and  was  merely  covered  with  innumerable  small  tubercles,  which,  of 
themselves,  were  in  many  places  polished  smooth  by  the  falling  of  the 
yirater  upon  them.  It  was  not  possible  now  to  enter  the  basin,  foT  it 
was  filled  nearly  to  the  edge  with  water  the  most  pellucid  lever  beheld, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  observable  a  sligl^t  ebullition,  and  a  large, 
but  not  dense,  body  of  steam,  which,  however,  increased  both  in  quan- 
tity and  density  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ebullition  was  more 
▼iolent'— pp.  1 16, 11 7. 

A  simple  ami  ingenioas  theory  of  these  Geysers  is  oiFered  by 
Sir  Q.  Madcenzie,  He  supposes  a  cavity  partially  filled  with 
boiiiog  water,  and  communicating  with  a  shaft  or  pipe.  That  part 
of  the  cavity  which  is  not  iilei  with  water  is  of  course  mled 
with  steam,  by  the  pressure  of  whi^h  the  water  is  sustained  to  the 
top  of  the  pipe.  But  upon  any  sudden  addition  of  heat  under  the 
eavity,  a  quantity  of  steam  will  be  produced,  which,  owing  to  the 
great  pressure,  will  be  revolved  in  starts,  causing  the  nobes,  and 
the  shaking  of  the  ground.  The  water  must  now  rise  above  thd 
pipe ;  an  oscillation  is  produced ;  the  water  is  pressed  downward^ 
and  the  steam,  he  says, '  having  now  room  to  ^cdpe,  darts  upward^ 
breaking  dirongh  die  column,  and  carrying  with  it  a  great  part  of 
the  water.  As  long  as  the  extraordinary  supply  of  stemn  continues, 
thoe  oscillations  and  jets  will  go  on.  But  at  every  jet  some  of  the 
water  »  thrown  over  the  bason,  and  a  considerable  quantity  runs 
out  of  it.  The  pressure  is  thus  diminished ;  the  steam  plays  more 
and  m<H«  powerfully,  till  at  last  a  forcible  jet  takes  place ;  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  steam  escapes,  cmd  the  remaining  water  sinks 
into  the  pipe.' 

Mr.  Hooker  observes,  that  die  water  is  never  of  a  greater  hea^ 
than  212,^  of  Fahrenheit  a  he  had  forgotten  that  this  is  the  boiling 
point,  though  he  might  have  been  reminded  of  it  when  Jacob  boiled 
bis  mutton  for  him  in  the  great  Geyser.  Tlie  Icelanders  who  live 
near  these  hot-springs,  send  their  clothes  to  be  washed ;  and  the 
people  who  are  thus  employed,  dress  their  eggs  and  miserable  pota- 
teles  there.  They  indeed  are  accustomed  to  n^ore  formidable  effects 
of  the  braning  soilupon  which  they  tread.  Horrebow  speaks  of  a 
man  who  lighted  his  pip^  at  a  stream  of  lava.  ^Fhis  was  during  the 
eruption  *of  mount  KraMa,  which  frotn  n24  to  17S0  almost  inc^s- 
sandy  poiured  fcnrth  its  burning  torrents.  The  natives  call  these 
tremendous  streams  by  the  appropriate  name  of  ikone-floods.  By 
<lay  they  #mit  a  blue  sulphureous  flame,  obscured  by  smoke  and  va^ 
pour :  by  aight  they  redden  and  illuminate  the  whole  horizon. 
Balis  of  fire  are  sent  up  fi^om  the  stone-floode  as  well  as  from  the 
bareing  mountains.     In  17^r  Katlegiaar  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
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water  which  swe^t  glaciers  and  rocks  before  it,  and  inundated  an  ex- 
tent of  country  hfteen  miles  loi^  and  twenty 'wide:  alternate  dis- 
charges of  fire  and  water  took  place,  each  equally  destructive;  loud 
subterranean  noises  were  heard  to  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles;  and  three  hundred  miles  off, ashes  fell  like  rain  in  the  Feroe 
isles. 

But  the  most  tremendous  eruption  recorded  in  the  Icelandic  an- 
nals, is  that  of  1783.  It  b^anon  the  1st  of  June  with  earthquakes; 
these  continued  to  increase  till  the  11th,  when  tlie  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houses  and  took  up  their  abode  in  tents :  meantime  a 
continual  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  northern  and  uninhabited 
part  of  the  country ;  three  fire-spouts  broke  out,  which,  after  they 
had  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  were  formed  into  one,  visible  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles.  The  whole  atmosphere  was 
darkened  with  sand  and  dust  and  hrimstoue ;  showers  of  pumice  stones 
fell  i^-hot,  together  with  a  dirty  substance  like  pitch  in  small  baUa 
or  rings,  which  blasted  all  vegetation.  At  the  same  time,  great  quan- 
tities of  rain  fell,  which,  running  in  tocrents  upon  the  hot  ground, 
lore  up  the  earth  and  carried  it  into  the  lower  country.  Thb 
rain  was  so  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur  in  passing  the 
clouds  of  smoke  which  filled  the  sky,  as  to  occasion  considerable 
smarting  on  the  skin.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  fire,  there 
was  in  some  places  a  shower  of  hail,  in  others  a  fall  of  snow, 
so  heavy  as  to  do  much  mjui^  to  tlie  cattle.  Meanwhile,  such 
steams  arose  as  to  darken  the  sun,  and  make  its  disk  appear 
like  blood :  tliis  was  perceived  in  England.  A  tract  of  country, 
above  sixty  English  miles  in  length,  was  converted  into  one  great 
lake  of  fire.  Its  perpendicular  height  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
fathoms.  The  hills  which  it  did  not  cover,  it  melted  down;  so 
tliat  the  whole  surface  was  one  level  expanse  of  molten  matter. 
Two  burning  islands  were  thrown  up  in  the  sea.  Ships  sailit^  be- 
tween Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  covered  with  a  Mack  and 
pitchy  mixture  of  brimstone  and  ashes;  and  the  rain  which  fell  in 
Norway  was  so  acrid  that  it  totally  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  trees* 
Nearly  all  die  grass  in  the  island  was  burnt,  and  what  was  left  was 
in  such  a  state  that  most  of  the  catUe  which  escaped  the  fire  and 
flood,  died  for  want  of  food,  or  were  poisoned  by  what  hunger 
compelled  them  to  eat.  The  atmosphere  proved  fatal  to  old  per- 
sons, and  all  who  had  any  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease.  But 
the  greatest  esdl  was  the  famine  which  ensued ;  and  which  was  ao 
dreadful  that  the^  number  of  inhabitants  who  perished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eruption,  amounted  to  near  9000. 

This  is  sufficiently  awful — ^yet  were  we  to  contemplate  the 
different  effects  of  moral  and  i^ysical  evil,  a  comparison  between 
this  rav^ed  island  ^nd  the  earthly  paradises  of  the  South  Sea 
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woaM  still  leave  the  balance  of  happiness  on  the  side  of  the  Ice- 
lander. In  those  delicious  countries,  where  the  earth  brings  forth 
her  fruits  spontaneously,  the  inhabitants  have  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  most  loathsome  and  pernicious  vices,  are  becoming  every 
year  more  savage  and  miserable,  and,  in  a  few  generations,  will» 
undoubtedly,  be  extinct,  if  left  to  themselves.  1  nis  may  be  safely 
predicted  from  their  perpetual  wars,  their  cannibalism,  th^r  human 
sacriiices,  their  promiscuotjfs  intercourse,  tlieir  child  murder,  and 
other  unutterable  abominations.  How  much  happier,  amidst  all  the 
terrors  of  nature,  the  poor  and  virtuous  Icelander !  Perhaps  it  is 
not  possible  to  produce  a  more  beautiful  instance  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  a  compion  bond  of  faith,  and  an  established  religion, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  before  us.  An  Icelandic  church 
is  hardly  of  better  construction  than  the  rudest  English  bam — ^but 
we  will  take  Mr.  Hooker's  description  of  the  church  of  Thing- 
Talla. 

*  It  was  of  a  simple  construction;  in  form,  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
with  thick  walls,  leaning  a  little  inwards,  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  lava  and  turf.  The  roof  was  of  turf,  thickly  covered  with  grass,  and 
from  the  top  of  this  to  the  ground,  the  building  was  scarcely  more  than 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  The  entrance  end  alone, was  of  unpainted 
fir  planks,  placed  vertically,  with  a  small  door  of  the  same  materials* 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  body  of  the  church  crowded  with  large  old 
wooden  chests,  instead  of  seats,  but  I  soon  understood  th^t  these  not 
only  answered  the  purpose  of  benches,  but  also  contained  the  clothes 
of  niany  of  \he  congregation,  who,  as  there  was  no  lock  on  the  door, 
bad  free  access  to  their  property  at  all  times.  The  bare  walls  had  no 
covering  whatever,  nor  the  floor  any  pavement,  except  a  few  ill-shapen 
pieces  of  rock,  which  were  either  placed  there  intentionally,  or,  as 
seems  roost  probable,  had  not  been  removed  from  their  natural  bed  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  church.  There  was  no  regular  ceiling : 
«nly  a  few  loose  planks,  laid  upon  some  beams,  which  crossed  the 
church  at  about  the  height  of  a  man,  held  some  old  bibles,  some  chests, 
and  the  coffin  of  the  mmister,  which  he  bad  made  himself,  and  which, 
to  judge  ^rom  his  aged  look,  he  probably  soon  expected  to  occupy. 
The  whole  length  of  the  church  was  not  above  thirty  feet,  and  about 
six  or  eight  of  this  was  parted  off  by  a  kind  of  skreen  of  open  work 
(against  which  the  pulpit  was  placed)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the 
altar,  a  rude  sort  of  table,  on  which  were  two  brass  candlesticks,  and, 
over  it,  two  extremely  small  glass  windows,  the  only  places  that  ad- 
mitted light,  except  the  door- way.  Two  lar^  bells  hung  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  church,  at  an  equal  height  with  the  beams.'  pp.  9^,9^. 

The  church-yard  is  often  enclosed  by  a  rude  wall  of  stone  or 
turf,  and  the  area  thmly  sprinkled  with  banks  of  green  sod,  whieh 
alone  serve  to  mark  the  burial  places  of  the  natives.  Ancl  hei[e 
we  must  gratify  our  readers  with  the  most  beautiful  paskige  in  Snr 
6.  Mackenzie's  book. 
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^  The  moral  And  religious  habits  of  the  people  at  large  may  be  tpo* 
ken  of  in  terms  of  the  most  exalted  commendation.  In  bis  domestic 
capacity,  tlie  Icelander  performs  all  the  duties  which  his  situation  re- 
quires, or  renders  possible;  and  while  by  the  severe  labour  of  hi« 
hands,  he  obtains  a  provision  of  food  for  his  phildren,  it  is  not  less  his 
care  to  convey  to  their  minds  the  inheritance  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
In  his  intercourse  with  those  around  him,  his  character  displays  the 
stamp  of  honour  and  integrity.  His  religious  duties  are  performed  with 
cheerfulness  and  punctuality;  and  this  even  amidst  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles* which  are  afforded  by  the  nature  of  llie  country,  and  the  cli- 
mate under  which  he  lives.  The  Sabbath  scene  at  an  Icelandic  church 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interesting  kind.  The  little  edi- 
fice, constrjuicted  of  wood  and  turf,  is  situated  perhaps  amid  tho 
rugged  mips  of  a  stream  of  lava,  or  beneath  mountains  which  are  co- 
vered with  never-melting  snows ;  in  a  spot  where  the  mind  almost  sinks 
vnder  the  silence  and  desolation  of  surrounding  naturev  Here  the  Ice* 
landers  assemble  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  religion.  A  group  of 
male  and  female  peasants  may  be  seen  gathered  about  the  church, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  their  pastor;  all  habited  in  their  best  attire,  after 
the  manner  of  the  country ;  their  chiKlren  with  them ;  and  the  horses^ 
which  brought  them  from  their  respective  homes,  grazing  quietly 
around  the  little  assembly;  The  arrival  ^  of  a  new-comer  is  welcomed 
by  every  one  with  the  kiss  of  salutation ;  and  the  pleasures  oT  social  in- 
tercourse, So  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  Icelanders,  are  happily  connected 
with  the  occasion  which  summons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  reli* 
glous  duties.  The  priest  makes  his  appearance  amon^  theih  as  H  friend, ' 
he  salutes  individually  each  member  of  his  flock,  and  stoops  dowa  to 
give  his  almost  parental  kiss  to  the  little  ones,  who  aft  to  grow  up 
under  his  pastoral  charge.  These  offices  of  kindness  performed,  they 
idl  go  together  into  the  house  of  prayer.' — pp.  31,  32. 

A  pi(?ture  worthy  of  the  poet  of  tlie  Sabbath^  and  which  would 
have  delighted  his  affectionate  luid  gentle  heart.  The  clergy  ap<r 
pear  to  perform  their  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Sir  Greorgc' 
has  copied  a  page  of  a  parish  register,  in  which  the  worthy  pastor, 
Mr.  Healtalin,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  makes  an  annual  record  of 
the  moral  ^nd  religious  state  of  every  family  in  his  parish ;  his  labour 
indeed  is  not  very  great,  for  the  population  varies  from  200  to  210; 
this,  however,  is  not  remarked  wiuiany  intention  of  detracting  from 
the  merit  of  this  excellent  pastor.  'This  example,'  Sir  Geoige  says, 
♦  of  the  attention  and  pious  care  with  which  the  duties  of  a  country 
priest  are  performed,  in  so^remote  a  corper  of  the  Christian  world, 
may  excite  a  blikdh  in  many  of  hiis  "brethren  in  more  fortunate  coon-» 
tries,  and  amid  more  opulent  estaUishments.' 

It  would  expend  this  article  to  an  undue  length  were  we  to  follow 
Sir  Georj^  upon  his  mineralogicd  excursions,  and  ^ottgh  his  spe- 
f:\llatiQns  ip  geodogy.;  or  botanize  with  Mr«  Hooker,    We.  must 
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speak  of  die  presoat  state  of  the  bl and  ia  its  pcJitical  relfttioD^,  ftDcl 
coDchide. 

Hie  ship  in  which  Mr.  Hooker  sailed  was  a  merchant  advent 
tarer,  provided  with  a  licence  and  a  letter  of  marque^  belonging 
to  Mr.  Hielpsy  a  London  merchant^  who  was  himself  on  bcnird. 
lo  conscience  of  some  restrictions  imposed  by  the  governor,  in 
violation,  as  Mr.  Phelps  conceived,  of  a  previous  agreement,  and 
certainly  as  much  to  the  injury  of  die  Icelanders  as  of  the  English 
trader,  that  gentleman  thought  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  his 
letter  of  marque,  by  virtue  of  which  he  landed  a  dozen  men, 
made  the  governor  prisoner,    and    carried  him  on    board    his 
ship.    Having  thus  subverted  the  Danish  government,  he  found 
it  necessary   to  establish  some  regular  authority   till   his  own 
government  should  determine  in  what  manner  to  act;  and  this 
led  to  what  is  called  the  Islandic  Revolution,  the  most  singular 
and  mnocent  event  which  was  ever  dignified  with  such  an  appel- 
lation.   A   Dane  had  gone  out  with  Mr.  Phelps,  by  name  Jor* 
gm  Jorgensen,  who  had  served  in  the  British  navy,  and  imbibed, 
according  to  his  own  words,  together  with  his  knowledge  of  nauti^ 
'  cal  affiurs,    the   principles,   and  prejudices  of  Englishmen.     In 
]B06,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where,  by  his 
open  hatred  of  the  conduct  of  the  French,  he  made  hiniseljf  many 
enemies.     War   broke  out  between  this  country  and   Denmark. 
Jorgensen,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  calling  upon  all  persons  to 
serve,  took  the  command  of  a  privateer,  in  which  he  was  made 
prisoner,  and  being  landed  at  Yarmouth  was  set  at  lar^e  upon  his 
parole.    This  be  did  not  conceive  sufficient  tp  prevent  him  froln 
going  a  voyage  in  a  British  ship,  engaged  on  British  pursuits,  and 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  England.  . 

Mr.  Phelps  and  his  privy  council  determined  that  Jorgensed 
ihouM,  for  the  present,  assume  the  chief  command,  because,  not 
bemg  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  not  responsible  to  it  for 
his  actions.  Th$  accident  of  bis  being  a  Dane,  which  was  rather 
of  more  consequence,  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  into  their  con- 
sideration, and  to  have  been  readily  overlooked  by  himself.  He 
therefore  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  all  Danish  authority 
in  Iceland  was  at  an  end,  and  all  Danish  property  confiscated.  By 
a  second  proclamation  he  decreed  that  Iceland  should  be  indepen* 
dent  of  Denmark,  and  that  a  republican  constitution  should  be  es- 
tablished similar  to  that  under  which  the  country  had  flourished  till 
it  united  itself  with  Norway.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
were  to  be  assembled  to  form  their  new  government,  and  till  that 
could  be  done  the  existing  authorities  were  to  continue.  A  few* 
persons  expressed,  in  private,  their  objection  to  the  measure  •f 
declaring  the  island  independent,  upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
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Sroduoe  food  for  its  inhabitants ;  but  the  Icelanders  in  general  were 
1  affected  towards  Denmark.  It  is  not  surprising,  dierefore,  that 
they  readily  submitted  to  a  revolution  which  would,  they  hoped, 
secure  to  them  the  protection  of  England,  and  open  an  intercourse 
with  that  country.  None  of  the  principal  magistrates  resigned  dieir 
situations.  The  bishop  and  the  clergy  professed  their  satisfaction 
at  the  new  order  of  things,  and  their  willingness  to  support  it,  and 
exhorted  all  classes  of  persons  to  do  the  same^  Many  of  the  people 
came  forward  to  offer  their  services  as  soldiers  to  Jorgensen.  Search 
ivas  made  for  arms,  and  about  twenty  old  fowlin|^  pieces  were 
found ;  there  were  also  a  few  swords  and  pistols,  with  which  eight 
men  were  equipped ;  and  these,  being  dressed  in  greep  uniforms  wd 
mounted,  scoured  the  country,  inUmidated  the  Danes,  and  crushed 
a  conspiracy  which  was  formed  for  seizing  the  English  ship  and 
restoring  the  Danish  authority.  Encouraged  by  the  support  of  the 
army  of  Iceland,  Jorgensen  issued  fuiother  proclamation,  that  the 
soldiery  had  ^hosen  him  to  be  their  leader,  and  styling  himself  his 
Excellency  the  Protector  of  Iceland,  Commander-in-Chief  by  sea 
and  land.  He  abolished  the  great  seal  of  the  country,  substi- 
tuting his  own  till  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  fix 
upon  one,  and  hoisted  a  new  flag  upon  the  government-house  bearv 
ing  three  split  stock-fish  upon  a  field  azure.  His  orders  for  the 
seizure  of  Danish  property  were  readily  executed;  and  Mk 
Phelps,  acting  under  his  Excellency  the  Protector,  began  to  put 
the  harbour  of  Reikiavik  into  a  state  of  defence.  For  this  puiw 
pose,^  he  and  his  ship's  crewy  with  the  assiati^ice  of  the  natives, 
erected  a  battery,  ^hich  they  named  Fort  Phelps,  and  mounted  it 
with  six  guns,  which  had  been  sent  from  Penmark  140  years  be- 
fore, and  were  pow  dug  up  from  the  san^^  vthere  they  had  lain 
buried.  ^ 

Jorgensen  entered  upon  his  government  with  enthusiasip:  be 
made  a  journey  across  the  country  to  its  n^ost  northern  parts; 
wherever  lie  went  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  their  deliverer; 
they  crowded  about  him  to  relate  the  impositions  to  Whi(:h  the  Dfines 
had  subjected  them,  and  tq  assure  him  of  their  satisfactio.n  in  being 
freed  from  their  tyranny.  He  declared  it  lawrftd  for  every  Icelander 
to  proceed  from  place  to  place,  and  trade  ^yherever  he  pleased,  with- 
out a  passport;  he  announced  his  intention  of  sending  an  ambassa- 
dor to  his  British  Majesty  to  conclude  peace;  ipadea  decree  that 
none  but  Icelanders  should  fill  public  employments ;  and  promised 
to  the  people  a  state  of  happiness  which  they  had  never  before 
known.  One  circumstance  which  occurred  under  his  government 
is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  A  poor  peasant,  m  hope^  <^ 
f  btainii^  his  share  in  this  promised  state,  of  felidty,  presented  ^ 
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petition  to  him,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  by  his  Ex- 
cellency die  Protector  himself. 

*  A  PETITION  FROM  BIARNE  THORLEVSEN  \, 

*  Sbeweth  that,  in  the  year  1 805,  my  wife,  Thorunn  Gunnlaugdatter, 
was  sentenced  to  two  years' labour  in  the  Icelandic  workhouse,  only  for 
the  simple  thing  of  stealing  a  sheep,  which,  besides,  was  nothing  at  all 
to  me.  The  separation,  which  took  place  accordingly,  occasioned  that 
1  was  compelled  to  take  a  young  girl  as  my  housekeeper,  who  otherwise 
much  recommended  herself  by  her  ability  and  fidelity.  Tlie  conse- 
quence of  these  circumstances  was,  that  the  girl  produced  two  little 
girls,  after  each  other,  whose  father  1  am.  We  were  then  separated  by 
order  of  the  magistrates ;  and  in  this  mariner  must  the  education  of 
two  innocents,  but,  at  the  same  time,  right  handsome  little  girls,  remain 
neglected,  unless  she  as  mother,  in  conjunction  with  me  as  father,  is  not 
hindered  from  following  the  irresistible  dictates  of  nature,  in  the  care 
and  education  of  the  children.  But  this  cannot  be  done  if  we  are  not 
allowed  to  marry,  and  I  humbly  beg  Mr.  Bishop  Videlin's  declaration  ; 
so  much  the  more  so  as  I  am  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  cause.  I 
also  commie  my  life  and  worldly  happiness  to  your  £xcellenc/s  gra- 
cious consideration,  with  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  a  subject. 

BlARNE  TUORLEVSEK. 

This  petition  was  rdierred  to  die  bishop^  who  accordingly  in- 
quired into  the  affair,  and  finding  that  the  wife  was  not  so  fond  of. 
her  husband  as  of  her  neighbour's  mutton,  and  wished  to  be  se- 
parated from  him,  pronounced  a  divorce  accordingly,  and  Thorlev- 
ten  was  thus  enabled  to  marry  his  housekeeper.  « 

Jorgensen's  reign  was  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the  Ho* 
iKHirable  Alexander  Jones,  Captain  of  the  Talbot  sloop  of  war, 
who,  upon  the  representations  of  the  Danish  merchants,  thought  it 
incumboit  upon  him  to  send  both  the  Danish  governor  and  Jor« 
geosen  to  England,  restoring  the  former  authorities  under  the 
Stiftamptmann  Stephenson,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  British  go- 
vernment should  be  known.  By  his  orders  the  new  fli^  was 
struck,  the  battery  destroyed,  the  guns  taken  off  the  island,  aud  the 
confiscated  property  restored.  Jorgensen,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Ei^land,  was  sent  on  board  the  hulks  for  having  broken  his  parole : 
after  remsuning  in  this  confinement  twelve  months,  he  was  placed^n  a 
comparative  stateof  liberty  at  Reading;  where  he  amuses  himself  with 
writing  books,  in  one  of  whiph,  by  way  of  recommendingliimself  to  the 
English  gwitleman  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  he  says  he  is  descended, 
in  a  direct  line  from  those  ancient  and  warlike  tribes  who  trampled 
oq  Rome  and  Britain.  The  Dane  needed  not  have  reminded  us  of 
tl)is;  for  our  arrears  to  his  ancestors  have  been  paid  off  at  Copen- 
hagen. ^  Should  you,'  he  says  in  an  address  to  the  reader, '  happeQ 
to  be  one  of  those,  reptiles  who  pleasantlv  enough  style  themselves 
Gritics;  and  who,  without  giving  the  world  any  Uiiug  of  their  own, 
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apply  their  wortbleas  taints  in  puUiBg  to  pieces  odier  men'f  wiit* 
ings,  then  I  frankly  confess  I  expect  no  mercy  from  you.  But,, 
lest  ^ou  should  be  conceited  enough  to  think  thtft  any  thing  you 
could  say  would  give  me  the  least  uneasiness,  I  must  now  infocm 
you  I  am  not  of  a  humour  to  treat  you  with  the  least  respect,  and 
that  censure  from  such  a  person  as  you  would  be  more  welcome  to 
me  than  your  dull  praise/ 

But  Mr.  Jorgensen  comes  before  us  not  in  his  literary  charac- 
ter, but  as  the  usurper,  according  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
and  Captain  Jones's  Icelandic  eulogist,  or,  as  he  would  have  it, 
aiid,  we  verily  believe,  the  Icelandic  people  also, 'his  Excellency 
the  Protector  of  Iceland;  and  in  this  capacity  we  should  most  cor- 
dially approve  of  all  that  he  did,  had  he  been  an  Icelander  himself, 
or  any  thing  but  a  Dane.  Being  a  Dane,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  his  hostUity  against  Denmark.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  charges  Mr. 
Hooker  with  partiality  to  Jorgensen ;  but,  as  we  think,  without 
sufficient  foundation ;  because,  while  h^  own  statement  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  measures  of  his  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  he  gives, 
upon  every  point,  the  counter  statement  of  the  Danish  governor. 
And  surely  Sir  George,  who  went  to  Iceland  with  letters  from 
Count  Trampe,  the  governor,  who  inhabited  his  house  at  Reikiavik, 
and  who  dedicates  his  work  to  him,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  biassed 
by  his  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  as  Mr.  Hooker  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  personal  qualities  of  Jorgensen. 

Before  these  transactions,  a  privateer  had  the  barbarity  ta 
plunder  these  poor  islanders ;  similar  depredations  had  been  com- 
mitted by  Baron  Hompesch  under  the  British  flag,  upon  one 
of  the  Feroe  islands.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  and 
of  the  representations  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  name  is 
honoured  by  the  Icelanders  as  it  deserves,  (for  by  his  interference 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  prisoners,  have  been  released  and 
supplied  with  money  till  they  could  find  means  of  returning  to  their 
own  country,)  an  order  in  council  was  issued  February  7*,  1810, 
declaring  that  the  Feroe  islandil  and  Iceland,  and  the  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  should  be  exempt  from  all  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  England,  and  permitted  to  trade  with  London  or 
Leidi,;  and  that  the  people  when  resident  in  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
should  be  considered  as  stranger-friends,  and  in  no -case  treated  as 
alien-enemies.  A  way  has  thus  been  opened  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  Iceland,  *  provided,'  says  Mr.  Hooker,  *  the  Danish  go- 
vernment has  compassion  enough  upon  the  most  injured  of  its 
subjects  to  permit  the  humane  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters  to  be  carried  into  effect ;.  but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  <and 
mich  se^ms  more  than  probable  from  the  late  decrees  of  Den« 
mark,  strictly  prohibiting  on  pain  of  death,  all  intercourse  with 
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die  British,)  tkeo  win  tbe  state  of  the  nation  be  more  watched 
than  eveXf  unless  England  should  no  longer  hesitate  about  the 
adoption  of  a  step  to  which  every  native  Icelander  looks  forward 
as  die  greatest  blessing  that  can  befal  his  country,  and  which  to 
England  herself  would  be  productive  of  various  advantages,  the 
taking  possession  of  Iceland  and  holding  it  among  her  depen^ncies.^ 

In  this  opinion  Sir  G^  Mackenzie,  differing  as  he  does  from  Mr« 
Hooker  concerning  the  revolution,  entirely  coincides,  being  con* 
vinced  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  relieving  the  Icelanders, 
is  to  annex  the  island  to  the  British  dominions.  Fish  and  oil, 
he  says,  n^igfat  immediately  be  obtained  to  any  amount ;  the  quan^ 
tity  of  hides  and  tallow  might  soon  become  considerable ;  and  roads, 
which  increased  industry  might  soon  provide,  would  render  the 
exportation  of  sulphur  an  important  branch  of  trade.  But  it  is  not 
to  the  ^commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  that  we  would  appeal. 
A  people  wh^se  history  is  more  innocent  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  under  heaven,  inhabiting  the  most  forlorn  of  all  countries, 
poor  but  yet  cofitented,  and  amid  their  privations,  cultivated  by 
letters  to  a  degree  which  might  make  wealthier  countries  ashamed, 
aife  at  this  moment  exposed  to  the  severest  sufferings  of  want,  be- 
'  cause  they  are  dependent  upon  Denmark,  and  Denmark  is  at 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Their  industry  is  suspended,  because  it 
is  rendered  useless ;  tbe  revenues  which  supported  their  schools 
are  cut  off,  and  unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  relief  be  afforded 
there  is  less  danger  of  their  falling  into  barbarism,  than  of  their  ex- 
tinction as  a  people  :  for  th^y  labour  under  all  the  diseases  which 
are  produced  by  unwholesome  diet;  and  of  the  children  a  very  small 
proportion  live  through  their  infancy  for  want  of  proper  food. 

To  remedy  these  evils  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  take  them 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  let  them  govern  themselves. 
A  tenderness  toward  the  court  of  Copenhagen  is  all  that  can  pre- 
vent tfiis,  and  how  has  that  court  deserved  it  at  our  hands  ?  Is  it 
for  its  edicts  denouncing  death  against  any  of  its  subjects  who  shall 
be  detected  in  trading  with  England  ?  for  its  execution  tyf  the 
burning  decrees  ?  for  its  treatment  of  Romaiia  and  of  those  Spani- 
ards who,  being  less  fortunate  than  their  noble  leader,  are  still  lying 
in  Danish  prisons  ?  Is  it  for  its  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  or  its 
Aare  in  Ae  armed  neutralities  ?  Or  must  we  go  back  to  those 
dd  obligations  in  the  days  of  the  Vikingr,  of  which  Mr.  Jor- 
gensen  has  so  happily  reminded  us,  and  through  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sweynand  Canute,  gifre  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  their 
successors? 

-If  ever  there  was  a  country  deserving  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  die  world,  it  is  Great  Britain  at  this  momentous  time.  And  if 
the  historian  whose  task  it  may  be  to  record  her  struggles  and  her 
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triumphfly  ^ould  be  destined  to  relate^  that  while  she  stood  forward 
alone  against  the  most  formidable  tyranny  which  ever  yet  assailed 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  her  rulers  found  leisure  to  think  of  the 
distresses  of  a  forlorn  and  suffering  people,  and  to  provide  for  their 
welfare,  without  one  selfish  view — they  who  shall  peruse  the  tale, 
will  feef  such  an  act  as  neither  the  least  memorable  nor  the  least 
glorious  of  those  which  will  render  her  the  light  and  the  example 
of  all  ages  to  come. 


Art.  IV.  The  Jntiquities  of  the  Saxon  Church.    By  the  Rev. 
John  Lingard.   Two  Vols.  8vo.    Newcastle. 

nPHIS  b  the  work  of  a  catholic  priest,  a  man  not  unequal  to  his 
•^  undertaking  either  in  intelligence  or  research,  but  aboundii^ 
in  all  that  professional  bigotry,  which,  after  being  suppressed  in  this 
country  for  a  season  by  fear  and  caution,  is  now  directmg  its  attacks 
against  the  protestant  world  with  a  confidence  excited  by  the  posr 
session  of  independence  and  the  hope  of  power. 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  great  work,  it  haa 
become  a  kind  of  fashion  to  decline  the  plain  path  of  argumenta- 
tion, and  to  make  history  an  insidious  (Channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
controverted  principles.  The  style  of  the  present  volume  proves 
our  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  his  si^acity  has  unquea- 
tionably  suggested  to  him  the  adoption  of  a  maimer  so  attractive  in 
itself,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  indolence  and  levity  of  modem 
reading.  Under  another  form,  it  is  really  a  controversial  work. 
It  was  manifestly  not  the  author's  object  to  give  a  simfJe  narrative 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  which  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
was  unquestionably  more  or  less  dependant  upon  Rome;  but 
to  exalt  the  character  of  Augustine  and  his  followers,  to  sink 
that  of  the  prunitive  British  churches,  to  prove  the  marriage 
of  the  secular  priests  a  mere  usurpation,  to  extol  the  monks  and 
their  patrons,  to  identify  the  most  extravagant  tenets  of  his  own 
establishment  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Saxon  church,  imd  finally^ 
to  insult  and  vilify  the  church  of  England,  and  the  most  venerable 
of  her  prelates,  for  their  departure  from  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
their  ancestors.  This  plain,  at  once  bold  and  crafty,  which  is  car- 
ried on  with  little  art  or  disguise,  will  suggest  a  few  reflections. 

It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  sort  oPargumentum  ad  verecundiam. 
Transubstantiation,  we  are  told,  was  the  authorized  doctrine  of  thia 
period ;  it  was  the  religion  of  Odo  and  Duustan,  and  of  all  the 
pious  and  learned  men  who  then  adorned  the  cloisters  and  catfae* 
drals  of  England.    On  this  assumed  fact  the  author  descants  so 
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tnumphaotly,  and  with  so  much  self-compkcencj,  that  out  of  ten* 
deniess  to  hU  feelings  we  are  for  the  pr&ient  disposed  to  concede 
it  to  him: — be  it  then^  that  transubstantiation  was  the  faith  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors.  Who  were  the>  ?  A  set  of  pirates  Just 
emerging  from  barbarism,  and  scarcely  capable  of  comprdiending 
their  own  wretched  ^sterns.  Yes,  it  is  to  t)ie  faith  and  practice 
of  such  an  age  that  we  are  to  be  recalled, — to  give  in  exchange  for 
the  cloudy  sophistry  of  Scotus  the  luminous  metaphysics  of  ix>cke, 
Clarke  and  Paley,  and  in  a  period  when  all  the  operations  of  intel- 
lect h^ve  been  analized  with  an  exactness,  and  carried  to  a  perfec- 
tion, unknown  in  former  ages,  to  resign  our  understandings  to  the 
authority  of  dreaming  priests  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with  the 
finst  principles  of  scientific  reason. 

Eqiuilly  tmimportant  is  it  to  us  whether  the  mnrriages  of  the 
Saxon  clergy  were  canonical  or  not : — they  were  natural  and  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  scriptural.  But  married  or  mimarried,  why  are 
the  secular  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  itself,  tb  be  for  ever  sunk 
in  the  comparison  with  their  cloistered  brethren  ?  Why  are  the 
frozen  and  torpid  virtues  of  the  one  to  be  preferred  to  the  active 
and  laborious  exertions  of  the  other  ?  To  the  zeal  and  well-directed 
endeavours  of  many  of  these  men  we  are  willing  to  pay  every  tribute 
of  aj^lause.  Unintelligible  as  their  public  muiistrations  are  to  the 
generality ;  in  private  instruction  and  admonition,  in  constant  and 
^gilant  inspection  of  their  flocks,  the  secular  clergy  of  that  church 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  a  pattern,  and  perhaps  a  reproach  to 
ooraelves.  They  have  done  the  work  of  evangelists — ^diey  have 
been  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season :  but  these  virtues  have 
desc«Mled  upon  them  in  succession  from  an  higher  antiouity,  and 
from  a  purer  fountain  than  the  institutes  of  Gr^ory  or  BenedlE:t. 
Take  the  monastic  life  in  its  most  favourable  aspect ;  its  abstrac- 
tions and  mortifications,  its  walchitigs,  mechtations,  together  with 
its  everlasting  rotmd  of  tiresome  forms — what  is  it  but  a  waste  of 
devotioD,  a  solitary  aud  self-chosen  path  f  Surely,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church  were  »ven  up  to  a  reprobate  taste  in  religion, 
someportion  of  their  applause  would  be  transferred  to  men  whom 
they  might  justly  commend — to  the  humble  and  devout  Feiielon,  to . 
the  intrepid  and  heroic  Belsunce,  and  to  the  confessors  and  martyrs 
ef  the  GalCcan  church  durmg  its  last  awful  trial.  We  have  been 
provoked  by  the  petulance  of  the  author  to  express  a  warmth  to 
which  we  have  not  been  accustomed — and  we  would  challenge  a 
comparison  between  the  meddling  and  secular  spirit,  the  pride  and 
cnieUy  of  his  heroes  Odo  and  Dimstan,  not  merely  with  the  secu- 
hrs  of  his  own  church,  but  with  the  learning  and  moderation  of 
Parker,  or  the  sanctity  of  Seeker  and  Porteus,  each  of  whcnn  he 
insults.    Could  any  diing  short  of  the  rancour  and  bigotry  of  his 
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church  have  tempted  a  Saxon  schoiar,  (and  no  coiitenptibie  ooe)  to 
apeak  of  the  offhl  of  Archbnhop  Parker,  to  whose  taste  and  libe^- 
raUty  many  of  the  most  valuable  remains  in  that  language  owe  their 
preservation?  But  the  archbishop's  offence  was  inexpiable.  He 
had  honestly  vindicated  the  antiquity  and  independeece  of  the  Britiali 
churches — he  had  censured,  in  the  free  and  spirited  language  of  the 
first  reformers,  the  arrogance  and  superstition,  die  pomp  and  vani^ 
of  Augustine.  We  will,  however,  present  the  classical  reader  wi A 
a  morsel  of  this  ^  offal.* 

'  Gregorius  enim — ipsi  Augustxno  ad  raissanim  sdennia  celebranda, 
pallium,  item  vasa  sacra,  altarium  vestimenta,  ecclesiarum  omamenta, 
sacerdotilia  atq'ue  clericalia  indumenta,  sanctorum  apostolomm  ac 
martyrum  retiquias  se  raisisse  dicit :  £x  quibus  videmus,  quantx  turn 
in  Romanam  ecclesiam  coecitates  et  errores  irrepseran^  Nee  hujus 
modi  solum  malls  sanctiora  ecclesias  instituta  depravata  sunt,  sed  ex  ill4, 
de  unius  in  ecclesid  pastoris  imperio  atque  potestate,  contentione,  quan^ 
Johannis  Constantinopolitani  patriarchal  ambitio,  vivente  adhuc  & 
acerrim^  reclamantc  Gregorio,  excitavit,  non  n\od6  ad  superstitionem 
&  sacrorum  omnium  profanationem,  sed  etiam  ad  impietatem  afque 
Antichrist!  regnum,  patefacta  fuit  jamia:  Antea  enim  inaudita  erant 
et  incognita  ilia  superborum  titulorunl  nomina;  summus  pontifex  & 
unicum  ecclesias  in  terns  caput,  Christi  vicarius  6c  simihtf,  quibus  inse- 
kscere  coepit  Romanorum  pontidcum  audacia,  quibusquepare»,«ub 
sternae  mortis  poend,  omnes  jubentur.' — Augusiinui. 

In  opposition  to  these  censures  let  it  be  remembered  bow  can- 
didly the  archbishop  had  spoken  of  the  labours  and  suctesaes  of 
his  first  predecessor :  lili  evangelium  Jesu  Christi  regi  &  universo 
eomitatui  prasdicant.  Quid  multis  opua  est?  Multi  Chrbto 
Bomen  dederunt,  credidemut,  bamtizati  sunt,  donee  Rex  ipse  tan- 
dem oonveraus  et  untversus  popmua  Ohristo  lucrifactns  eat.  It 
was  the  religion  therefore  of  Christ  which  was  presented  to  Ethel- 
b£rt  and  his  people ;  their  faith  is  admitted  to  have  been  genoiBe, 
their  conversion  sincere,  their  baptism  regular ;  concessions  which 
would  not  have  been  made  by  a  catholic  to  die  claims  of  any 
protestant  missionary.  But  upon  such  men  concessions  are  thrown 
away.  Acknowledgments  of  what  yet  remains  in  popery  of  genuine 
Christianity  are  coldly  and  sullenly  Accepted.  An  exposure  of  its 
errors,  however  elegantly  expressed,  is  coarsely  denominatedo^/. 

These  observations  may  sii^flSce  as  to  the  general  temper  and  pria^ 
ciples  of  the  work  before  us;  in  the  style  tfa^e  is  little  to  censai>e» 
wad  excepting  that  th6  author  has  chastized  and  simplified  his  model, 
there  is  nothing  greatly  to  commend ;  our  conccfnt,'  therefore,  in  the 
remaining  part  of  this  Review,  must  be  with  specific  facts  and 
positions. 

And  first  we  have  to  adtnire  the  flexible  Mid  accommodating 
•i^rit  of  our  aothor,  as  a  missionary:  '^he  tiaxons,'  he  tells  ns; 
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*  had  been  accustomed  to  enliven  the  solemnity  of  their  Worship  by 
the  merriment  of  die  table.  The  victims  wliich  had  hied  on  the 
altars  of  the  gods^  furmshed  the  principal  materials  of  the  feast, 
and  the  praises  of  their  warriors  were  mingled  with  the  hymns 

.  chaanted  in  honour  of  the  divinity.  Totally  to  have  abolished 
this  practice^  might  have  alienated  tlieir  minds  from  a  religion  which 
forlmde  the  most  favourite  of  their  amusements.'  So  thought  and 
acted  the  Chinese  missionaries,  and  so  vnll  ever  think  and  act  the 
propagators  of  a  religion  like  that  of  Rome.  But  when  the  apos^ 
4ies  and  first  preachers  of  the  word  \^nt  forth  in  the  *  power 
of  the 'spirit'  to  convert  the  world,  we  find  nothing  of  this  con^ 
promise  *  and  conciliation,  this  medley  of  christian  worship  with 

*  the  elegant  mythology,  the  captivating  songs  and  dances  which 
constituted  the  great  attractions  of  the  heathen  ritual.  Had  Paul 
and  Barnabas  acted  upon  these  principles,  the  offence  of  the  cross 
would  in  one  sense  have  ceased,  and  Uie  chuVches  of  the  first  cen- 
tury exhibited  what  these  men  have  again  and  again  been  chaK 
fei4;ed  to  produce,  *  a  ^ay  religion,  full  of  pomp  and  gold.'  The 
doctrine  of  Jesus  would  have'  found  a  ready  reception  at  Corinth 
or  at  Antioch,  and  the  grove  of  Daphne  have  exhibited  an  edi- 
fyhig  spectacle  of  easy  and  accommodating  Christianity.  Com* 
pared  to  the  puritanism,  with  which  this  writer  has  branded  the 
morality  of  Dr.  Henry,  how  gentle  in  his  language  in  speaking  of 
the  Saxon  worship  and  manners  !  Their  acts  of  idolatry  are  termed 
^  solemnities  of  worship,'  their  brutal  intemperance  heightened, 
like  every  species  of  excess,  by  its  combination  with  religion, 
'  the  merriment  of  the  table;'  while  the  hymns  chaunted  to  their 
idols  are  expressly  said  to  be  addressed  to  *  the  divinity.'  To 
the  flexibility,  however,  of  Gregory,  in  permitting  this  incongru- 
ous union,' we  are  indebted  far  all  the  outrs^es  on  decency  which 
take  place  in  the  religious  festivals  of  the  common  people,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  evik  was,  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
produced  a  recoil  of  manners  more  Hateful  and  mischievous  than 
themselves. 

But  where  is  the  wonder,  if  in  the  conception  of  this  writer,  the 
conduct  of  missions  ailmit  oC  such  a  latitude,  when  the  principle 
itself  b  radically  defective  ?  *  The  rulers,'  he  says,  '  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  had  proved  themselves  not  insensible  to  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  aud  the  influence  of  their  example  had  been  recently 
demonstrated  in  the  conversion  of  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths  and 
the  Suevr.  Hence,  the  first  object  of  the  missionaries,  Roman, 
Gallic,  or  Scottish,  was  invariably  the  same,  to  obtain  the  patronage 
of  the  prince  :  his  favour  ensured,  his  opposition  prevented  their 
success.'  In  the  primitive  church,  Christianity  prevailed  a^airtst 
flie  powers  of  the  world,  and  those  excellent  men  who  are,  m  our 
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days,  undertaking  missions  more  remote  and  perilous  than  that  of 
Augustine,  have  learned  to  rely  on  the  favour  and  protection  of 
One  who,  in  Mr.  lingard's  account,  is  no  party  to  the  conversion  of 
heathen  nations.  Of  national  conversions  indeed  we  have  always 
been  jealous;  for  tlie  complaisance  which  embraces  the  Christianity 
of  the  prince,  will^  with  him,  relapse  into  idolatry,  and  even  while  it 
retains  the  external  profession  of  religion,  be  either  hypocrisy  or 
nothings  On  these  principles,  the  only  instrument  of  couversioii 
is  policy,  and  the  only  effect  an  external  compliance. 

The  following  passage  betrays  a  secret  conviction  that  these 
missionaries  were  indebted  for  their  freedom  from  persecution,  to 
some  abatemeut  of  that  boldness  and  sincerity  which  distinguished 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.  *If  they  neither  felt  nor  pro* 
voked  the  scourge  of  persecution,  they  may  at  least  claim  the 
merit  of  pure,  active,  and  disinterested  virtue,  and  the  fortunate  issue 
of  their  labours  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  th^se  who 
imagine  that  no  church  can  be  fir nily  established,  the  foimdations  of 
,  which  are  not  cemented  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.'  Tliat  lis,  the 
prudence  and  discretion  of  Augustine  gi^eatly  surpassed  that  of  the 
apostles  and  primitive  martycs :  they,  it  seems,  provoked  the 
scourge — these  men  declined  it ;  and  with  respect  to  success,  till 
we  know  how  many  were  really  civilized,  (a  word  which  as  being 
suited  to  the  extent  of  his  views  Mr.  Lingard  generally  uses,)  and 
how  many^were  really  sanctified,  (a  word  which  he  does  not  use;) 
we  must  be  pennitted  to  make  some  deductions  from  his  flattering 
representations.  Neither  can  we  altogether  accede  to  his  opinion 
as  to  the  disinterested  exertions  of  Augustine  and  his  followers. 
Men  usually  act  upon  a  combination  of  motives.  The  character 
of  a  missionary  was  popular,  tlie  honours  which  awaited  success 
were  certain,  and  if,  as  appears,  ecclesiastical  ambition  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  heart,  Augustine  '  had  his  reward.'  Mean- 
while, we  are  not  unwilling  to  concede  to  him  a  sincere  and  bene* 
volent  wish  to  '  civilize  the  manners  and  correct  the  vices  of  a  dis« 
tant  and  savage  people.'  The  terms  are  happily  chosen;  they 
describe  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  Pari^ay ;  but  they  fall  in- 
finitely short  of  tlie  views  of  an  apostle.  Doubdess  a  change  of 
life  and  manners  would  occasionally  take  place  even  undejr  great 
disadvantages  in  the  mode  of  instruction;  but  these  humble  though 
important  achievements  of  the  missionaries  were  too  private  and 
unobtrusive  to  figure  among  the  nominal  conversions  of  princes, 
or  nations,  and  accordingly  the  records  of  thetu  are  not  to  be 
sought  upon  earth. 

'Die  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity,  however,  upon  the  mamiers 
and  temporal  happiness  of  the  Saxon  converts,  are  pleasii^y 
represented    '  Such  were  the.  pagan  Saxons.     But  theur  feroci^ 
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toon  yielded  to  die  exertions  of  the  mbsionarieSy  and  the  harsher 
lectures  of  their  origin  were  insensibly  softened  under  the  mild 
infloeoce  of  the  gospel.  Death  or  slavery  was  no  longer  the  fate 
of  the  conquered  Britons :  by  their  submission  they  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  victors,  and  their  lives  and  property  were  protected 
by  the  equity  of  their  Christian  conquerors.  The  humane  idea, 
that  by  baptism  all  men  became  brethren,  contributed  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  slavery,  and  scattered  the  seeds  of  that  liberaliQf 
wUdi  gradually  undermined,  and  at  length  abolished  so  odious  an 
institution.'  Very  gradually  indeed  !  These  seeds,  though  sown 
in  no  barren  soil,  were  long  in  maturing ;  and  the  topic  would 
scarcely  have  been  touched  by  Mr.  Lingard,  had  he  recollected 
that  the  vestises  of  this  odious  institution  are  to  be  traced  among 
his  brethren  uie  monks,  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

Other  instances  of  the  success  of  die  gospel,  in  this  period, 
very  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Lausard's  eyes,  are,  to  our  unpurged 
vision,  somewhat  equivocal.  '  la  the  clerical  and  monastic  estab* 
liahments,  the  most  sublime  of  the  gospel  virtues  were  carefiiUy 
practised ;  even  kings  descended  from  their  thrones,  and  tn^wofi^A 
the  sceptre  for  the  cowl.'  From  this  passage,  the  disciples  of 
Mr.  lii^ard  may,  not  improbably,  be  led  to  infer,  that,  in  a  cer* 
tain  volume,  there  exists  some  specific  precept  by  which  kii^s,  in 
order  to  attain  to  the  most  sublime  of  the  christian  virtues,  are 
required  to  exchange  a  '  sceptre  for  a  cowl.'  In  that  volume  we 
ifiscem  a  verv  different  spirit.  We  see  the  great  sovereigns  of  the 
choaen  people,  David  and  Solomon,  Jehosaphat  and  Josiah^  ad- 
mimBtermg  judgment  and  justice,  fighting  the  battles  of  their  coun- 
tiy,  and  actively  employed  in  the  various  duties  of  their  station  to 
tiie  very  doee  of  intellect  or  life.  ^  Three  and  twenty  Saxon 
kings,  however,  and  sixty  queens  and  children  of  kings,  were  re- 
vered as  saints  by  our  ancestors.'  What  were  the  j-equirements  to 
constitute  that  species  of  regal  'saifetity  which  excluded  Alfred 
from  the  catalogue,  we  stay  not  to  examine.  '  Yet  we  are  far 
from  blamii^  the  voluntary  retirement  of  many  Saxon  princes ; 
but  surely,  to  descend  from  one  of  the  thrones  of  the  heptarchy, 
in  the  decline  of  health  and  spirits,  is  no  such  heroic  act  as  to 
call  forth  extravagant  commendation. — Mere  satiety  of  power, 
united  with  the  love  of  quiet  incident  .to  old  age,  has  operated  with 
equal  font  upon  heathens : — ^and  when  the  resolution  was  once 
tuen,  what  retreat  presented  itself  in  a  state  of  society  so  rude 
and  turbulent,  but  the  cbister  i  War  and  devotion  were  the  two 
employmenta  which  then  divided  mankind.  Hiere  were  no  libe- 
ral aru  to  relieve  die  irksome  lan|pior  of  decimmg  age ;  no  Sa- 
lonian  gardens  to  toodi  die  fieeli8tt|  of  an  abdicated  monarch ;  no 
clagaai  vetreat  like  dmt  of  St.  Justus,  in  which,  unfettered  by 
voh.  yii.  NO.  XIII.  •  tows, 
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vows,  yet  secure  from  violence,  between  gentle  occapatioD  and 
calm  devotion,  he  might  wait  his  translation  to  a  better  life.  The 
cowl  alone  was  the  condition  of  being  admitted  within  the  sacred 
walls,  and  to  this  last  and  lowest  degradation  of  the  regal  cha- 
racter, the  aged  penitent  was  invited  as  an  atonement  for  a  life  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  These  remarks,  though  applied  to  a 
distant  age,  are  not  unseasonable  at  present.  Monastic  establish- 
ments are  once  more  formed  and  fostered  amongst  ourselves. 
The  same  extravagant  ideas  of  merit  in  voluntary  abdication  of  Uie 
world  are  propagated,  in  derogation  of  the  great  satisfaction  for 
sin ;  perverse  and  factitious  virtues  have  been  substituted  for  those 
of  nature  and  scripture,  which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  have  rendered 
the  practice  of  the  most  important  duties  of  society  impossible  ; 
have  extinguished  the  mutual  charities  of  life,  and  vainly  taught 
ipen  to  believe,  that  the  farther  they  recede  from  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  God. 

On  the  subject  of  celibacy,  we  meet  widi  all  the  sophistry  and 
misrepresentation,  which  were  to  be  expected  from  so  artful  and 
intrepid  a  coutrovertist. 

In  tliis  statement,  however,  lie  has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
some  mistakes  into  which  Hume  and  odier  modem  historians  ha\'e 
been  betrayed  by  their  inattention  to  the  canons  of  the  Saxon- 
church.  These  writers,  we  frankly  admit,  have,  in  defiance  of  all' 
original  evidence,  asserted  that  the  restriction  of  celibacy  was  first' 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  clergy  hi  the  tenth  century. 
The  authority  of  Bede,  and. of  the  earlier  councils,  are  decisive  in 
referring  the  restriction  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  But  in  mak- 
ing this  concession,  the  cause  of  Protestantism  sustains  no  injury. 

The  practice  of  the  Saxon  church  we  repeat,  is  no  authotity  to 
lis:  yet  even  on  thia  ground  yxe  are  willing  to  meet  the  author, 
and  to  shew  that,  even  when  the  church  cJ  Rome,  availing  itself 
of  the  prostrate  state*  of  human  reason  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  was  making  rapid  advances  to  that  spiritual  t}  ranny  which 
was  perfected  in  the  thirteenth,  human  nature  and  the  spirit  of 
Saxon  independence  triumphed  over  these  absurd  and  unscriptural 
restraints.  In  Northunibria  it  is  certain,  lliat  for  many  generations 
ecclesiastics  did  actually  marry,  and  a  canon,  relating  to  the  clergy  • 
of  that  k'mgdum,  applied  by  the  author,  witlwnt  any  appearance 
of  scandal,  to  concubines^  really  proves  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the*  ianguE^e,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  tlie  repudia- 
tion of  lawful  wives.  Lip  pjieop:  c)>enan  poplere  j  oppe  nime. 
nna})e  ma  pr.  .*  lliat  is,  (says  he)  if  a  priest  forsake  his  concubine.* 
AVhen  it  is  in  an  Englishman's  choice  to  give  n)>hi«  skill  or  his 
hone^y,  it  is  usually  understood  that  he  will  abandon  the  for- 
nier.     Mr.  Liiigard  is  certainly  not  unacquainted  with  the:  Saxon 
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language.  WHatthen  mtlst  fee^die  conclusion  when  we  assnre  our 
readers  that  his  interpretotioil*  of  the  word  cpen  has  no  other  au*^ 
thority  to  support  it  than  the  opprobrious  use  of  the  modem  qnean^ 
and  that  in  no  passage  which  we  have  ever  met  with^  has  it  atiy 
other  meaning  than  a  queen  or  wife!  In  the  Gothic  gospels, 
where  the  word  first  appears,  it  is  used  in  the  same  honourable 
sense :  and  it  occurs  repeatedly  on  Runic  toilibs  commemorating 
tfmrried  couples.  Wormii  Monumenta  Danica^  1.  ^,  pp.  11£ — 
213.  ' 

But  our  persevering  ecclesiastic  proceeds  to,  ai^ue  in  favour  of 
clerical  celibacy  on  higher  grounds.  '  From  the  gospel  and  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  Christians  had  learned  to  form  an  ^x-^ 
alted  sense  of  the  merit  of  chastity  and  continency.  In  aU  they 
were  revered.  From  ecclesiastics  they  were  expected.  To  the 
latter  were  supposed  more  particularly  to  belong,  that  voluntary  ' 
renunciation  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  that  readiness  to  forsake  pa<^ 
rents,  wife  and  children  for  the  love  of  Christ,  which  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  required  in  the  more  perfect  of  his  disciples,  and  diis 
idea  was  strengthened  by  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle,  who  had  ob- 
served, that  while  the  married  man  was  necessarily  solicitous  for  the 
tilings  of  this  world,  the  unmarried  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  the  service  of  God.' 

We  should  have  diought  it  extrefnely  difficult  if  not  inppossiblcf 
to  trace  the  doctrine  of  *  merit'  to  him  who  assured  his  disciples, 
that  having  done  all,  they  were  unprofitable  servants,  or  to  hia 
apostle,  who  in  a  proposition,  as  humbling  as  it  was  universal,  de- 
clared that  all  had  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God :~« 
bat  the  Church  of  Rome  is' possessed  of  a  perverse  nostrum  for  ex- 
tractii^  the  vilest  dross  firom  the  purest  rold.  The  author's  next 
assertion  is  equally  remote  from  the  tnrai.  The  precept  of  for- 
saking parents,  wife  and  children  fojr  the  love  of  Christ,  was  nbt, 
as  he  affirms,  directed  to  the  more  perfect  of  his  disciples ;  but  it 
was  the  very  condition  on  which  mankind  were  permitted  to  be^ 
conle  his  disciples  at  alL  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  verse  to 
which  we  are  referred.  '  If  any  man  come  to  itie,  and  hate  not 
father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters ; 
yea,  and  bis  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.'* 

As  little  is  the  doctrine  of  clerical  celibacy  supported  by  another 
text,  to  which  we  are  also  deferred.  '  There  be  some  tfiat  have 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.'    In 

•  *Wc  subjoin,  for  Mr.  Lingard*s  behoof,  the  exposition  of  this  passage  given  by  » 
critic,  wbo  was  buf  tiK)  pavtiat  to  hii  own  cbatch,  and  mrn^  tbemfore  obtain  a  bearing, 
wkich  woold  be  denied  to '  a  protestant  bigot.'  '  Neque  enim  actus  deaignatnr,  sed  affect 
tos  animi  istbsc  omnia  infra  Christum  ducentls  et  parati  ea  aouttvr^  si  salv&  pietat« 
^tinert  neqneaat.'    Crotnu  in  Lncarn,  xiv.  38. 

o  2  Other 
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odier  words,  there  were  existUig  anMlg  dM  Jews  st  that  time 
tnn  persoDSi  who,  from  religious  inolivti»  lived  ia  a  state  of  toIuh- 
tai7  chastity.  We  say  voluotai^  chastity — which  is  confimied  by 
Ae  words  which  immediately  follow.  ^  He  that  is  aUe  to  re- 
CBive  it  let  him  receive  it/  Our  Saviour  evidently  leaves  the  op- 
tion to  every  one,  according  to  his  conscience.  To  ecclesiastics^ 
as  such,  it  can  by  no  interpretation  be  applied.  A  layman  may 
have  ibe  gift  of  oontinencyi  a  priest  may  not ; — l^t  each  therefoie 
act  accordingly. 

*    The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  die  passage  quoted  from  1  * 
Cor.  vii.  3(2.    It  is  incapable  of  the  remotest  application  to  the 
clergy. 

In  times  of  calamity  and  persecution,  the  pontracth^  of  mar* 
riage  might  be  moonvenient  and  imprudent.  *  I  suppose,  there- 
fore/ says  the  apostle,  *  that  this  is  good  for  the  present  distress — I 
say  that  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be :  but,  and  if  thou  marry  diou 
bsist  not  sinned ;  nevertheless  such  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh : 
bat  I  spare  you.'  That  is,  such  tender  ties,  under  the  distressful 
circumstances  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be  placed,  will  necessarily 
relax  your  fortitude,  and  endanger  your  fall;  But  this  is  said,  ot 
the  whole  body  of  believers.  Yet  our  audior's  inference  is,  that  in 
die  contemplation  of  St.  Paul,  the  embarrassments  of  wedlock 
were  bostile  to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  at  all  times. 

In  the  next  place,  the  advantages  attending  clerical  celibacy  arsf 
pleaded  from  the  disbterested  and  nnworldJ jr  character,  which  it 
nas  been  supposed  to  produce.  '  Had  Augustine  and  his  associates 
,been  involved  in  the  embarrassment  of  marriage,  tliey  would  never 
have  torn  themselves  from  their  homes  and  country,  and  have  de- 
voted the  best  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  con^rsioa  of  distant  and 
unknown  barbarians.'  Of  such  missionaries  as  Augustine  die  au- 
thor has  probably  formed  a  iust  estimate.  Poliqr  and  ambition 
are  easily  overborne  by  die  force  of  domestic  affection  r  yet  hat 
his  walk  of  study  been  so  exclusive  that  be  has  yet  to  learn  that, 
within  the  last  seven  years,  persons  involved  in  the  embarrassments 

t  marriage  have  actually  torn  themselves  from  their  homes,  and 
oted  tl^ir  lives  to  the  conversion  of  nations  more  distant  and 
people  more  barbarous  than  the  Saxons  of  this  island  in  die  days 
of  Angttstkie  ?  Or  can  he  have  forgotten  that  an  apostle,  in  whom 
his  church  claims  an  especial  interest,  carried  about  with  him  a 
vnfe,  a  sister,  when  engaged  in  the  same  work ;  and  that  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  wimout  scandftl  or  scruple  by  others  of  his 
inspired  brethren  i  Serioudy,  does  he  account  the  apostolical  i^ 
of  mferior  attamments  in  reIq[ion  i  or  coaeeive  ^mt  the  plan  of 
Christian  perfection  was  only  j>artially  disclosed  by  Christ  and  hb 
9posdes ;  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  saints,  the  councib,  and 

the 
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die  doctora  of  hk  church  to  finiah  what  they  left  unaccomplished  i 
Whatever  oiay  be  avowed,  len  than  this  can  scarcely  be  mferred 
from  their  c<MNkiet  and  b»  avguments. 

WUi  such  an  inference  the  next  a«ertion  is  perfectly  contist* 
art.  '  The  innmiation  that  a  life  of  continency  was  above  the 
power  of  man,  was  treated  with  the  amtempl  which  it  deserved** 
To  diis  merited  contempt  then  we  are  to  consign  the  great  apo«* 
de.  '  Bntif  they  cannot  contain  let  them  marryi  for  it  is  better  to 
anarry  than  to  bvirn.^  1  Cor.  vii.  1£.  To  the  same  contempt  is  to 
be  cons^pied  a  greater  than  the  apostle  who  declared  on  this  very 
sttbyect.  '  All  cannot  receive  this  sayiiq^  save  they  to  whom  it  is 
given/  But  this  spirit  of  jesting  with  the  most  serious  things  stops 
short  at  a  point  little  removed  from  blasphemy.  Bale  was  a  Pro* 
testanty  a  bishop,  and  a  married  man,  and  of  him  we  are  told  that 
it  is  amusing  to  hear  the  reasons  assigned  for  his  union  with  the 
laithful  Dorothy.  '  Scelestissimi  Antichristi  characterem  illic6 
abrasi,  &  ne  deinceps  in  aliquo  essem  tam  detestabilis  bestial 
creatura,  uxorem  accepi  Dorotheam  fidelem,  divims  huic  vod 
anscultansy  aui  se  non  continet  nubat.'  Mr.  lingard  b  a  priest, 
and  we  vmud  in  charity  believe  a  Christian ;  but  what  Christian 
ever  turned  mto  derision  a  literal  and  conscimtious  act  of  obedi^ 
ence  to  die  precept  of  an  apostle? 

The  most  pleasing,  or  ratner  the  least  displeasing  part'  of  the 
work,  is  an  account  of  the  monastic  institute.  On  tliis  subject 
every  Catholic  writer  dwells  with  an  enthusiasm  for  which  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  account.  The  prevalence  of  religion,  as  it  affects  the 
character  of  femilies,  or  laiger  communities,  is  a  delightfel  to|>ic 
lo  the  ecdesiastical  historian.  But  to  these  men  the  precepts  of 
fkb  gospel  appear  to  be  weakened  in  proportion  as  they  expand, 
to  gain  in  'force  whatever  they  receive  by  contraction.  In  the 
history  of  mankind  it  is  matter  of  experience  that  every  attempt 
to  divert  the  natural  channel  of  the  passions  is  mischievous :  either 
they  will  have  their  own  course,  or  they  will  bear  every  impedi- 
ment  before  them  while  thev  force  anodier  for  themselves.  It  is 
die  business  of  genuine  rdigion  therefore,  as  the  founders  of 
Christianity  well  knew,  to  ch^  and  controid,  but  never  to  divert ; 
to  exait,  but  not  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  these  gieat  springs 
of  hnman  action.  The  founders  of  the  nfeooasric  institute,  how* 
ever,  would  be  wiser  than  their  masters.  They  laboured  to  pro- 
duce a  race  of  beings  more  than  men,  and  they  succeedea  in 
producing  one  which  was  less.  The  first  disciples  of  Anthony 
and  Pii^mins  were  self-degraded,  stupid,  groveling,  illiterate 
fnatics,  no  more  resembling  the  patient  and  manly  awer^  for 
the  Chrirtian  cause  in  the  first  three  centuries,  than  the  bulging 
prodnctkms  of  barbttroos  imitation  resemble  tfia  fairest  and  most 
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perfect  works  of  nature.  For  the  condact  of  diese  men  (less  vici- 
dusiadeed  than  could  have  been  expected)  we  have  no  apology  to 
offer  but  the  perversity  of  their  rule:  yet  evenrtbe  {Nrofligacy  of 
later  ages  wlw  more  tolerable  than  the  phrenzy  and  spiritual 
arrogance  of  the  first.  In  the  same  proportion  with  which  they 
have  approximated  to  die  world,  they  have  resumed  the  human  cfaa-^ 
racter ;  and  with  the  exception  just  now  hinted  at,  there  nevier  was 
less  reason  to  complain  of  the  monastic  character  than  when  it  was 
most  calumniated^ — when  it  had  most  widely  deflected  from  its  oii* 
ginal  and  horrid  austerity. 

The  following  quotation,  which  we  offer  as  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  our  author's  manner^  will  exhibit  a  very  different  view 
of  the  subject. 

*  It  is  at  the  commencement  of  religious  societies  that  their  fervour 
is  generally  the  most  active.  The' Anglo-Saxon  monks  of  the  seventh 
century  were  men  who  had  abandoned  the  world  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives :  they  had  embraced  a  life,  in  appearance  at  least,  irksome  and 
uninviting.  Their  devotions  were  long,  their  fttsts  frequent^  their  diet 
coarse  and  scanty.  For  more  than  a  century  wine  and  beer  were  in 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfame  excluded  from  the  beverage  of  the  raonks, 
and  the  first  miti^Xion  of  this  severity  was  in  favour  of  Ceolwulf,  a. 
royal  novice.' 

Again^ — 

*  Duriqg  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  christian  era,  the  more  fer- 
vent among  the  followers  of  the  gospel  were  distinguished  by  the  name* 
of  Ascetes.  They  renounced  all  distracting  employments,  divided  their 
time  between  the  public  worship  and  their  private  devotions,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  the  asnduouk  practice  o£  every  virtue,  to  attain  that  suIh 
lime  perfection  which  is  delineated  in  the  sacred  writings.  Afriong  as 
the  imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  Pagan  princes,  the/ear  rfpersecw 
tion  concurred  with  the  sense  of  duty  to  invigorate  their  efforts,  but 
when  the  sceptre  had  been  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Constantine  and 
his  successors,  the  austerity  of  the  Christian  character  was  insensibly 
relaxed,  the  influence  of  prosperity  and  dissipation  prevailed  over  the 
severer  maxims  of  the  gospel,  &c.  The  alarming  changd  was  observed 
and  lamented  by  the  most  fervent  of  the  faithful,  who  determined  to  re- 
tire from  a  scene  so  hateful  to  their  «eaT,  and  so  dangerous  to  their  vir* 
tue ;  and  the  vast  and  barren  deserts  of  Thebais  were  soon  covered  with 
crowds  of  Anachorets,  who  under  the  guidance  of  the  taints,  Anthony 
and  Paehomins,  earned  their  scanty  meals  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  by  a  constant  repetition  of  prayers  and  fasts,  edified  and  astonished 
their  less  fervent  brethren.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  monastic  in<» 
stitute.' 

We  have  already  said  that  the  present  work  is  properly  and 
purely  controversial.  To  trace  the  writer  through  all  his  doub- 
lifigSy  md  examine  the  justice  of  his  attack*  on  Protestait  divinea 
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and  historians^  would  require  a  volume.  One  article,  however, 
we  must  select,'  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  importance,  but 
of  the  peculiar  sophistry  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Mr.  Lingard. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  In  opposition  to  an  host  of 
Protestants,  he  boldly  maintains  to  have  been  held  by  the  Saxon 
church.  Here  again  we  are  compelled  to  assert  our  perfect  in- 
difference to  the  matter  in  controversy,  farther  than  as  a  subject 
of  speculation.  EngKshmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  scarcely 
lend  their  urfderstandings  to  the  cloudy  metaphysics  of  Paschasii^s 
Radbert,  Hincmar,  Alcuin  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  But  it  itf  the 
trinmph  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  have  acquired  an  empire  over 
the  understandings  of  men,  which  has  compelled  them  to  receive 
as  an  article  of  faitli,  a  proposition  that  confounds  all  our  ideas  of 
identity,  and  establishes  a  test  of  faith  contrary  to  that  of  every 
other  miracle.-^'  The  Saxons,'  we  are  told,  *  had  been  taught  to 
despise  the  doubtful  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  listen  to  the 
fliore  certain  assurance  of  the  inspired  writings.'  Doubtful  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  !  Every  miracle  wrought  by  Christ,  by  his  apos- 
tles, and  by  the  prophets  before  them;  appealed  directly  to  the 
lenses,  and  to  the  senses  done.  Had  our  Saviour,  in  his  first  mi- 
racle, conducted  himself,  as  the  church  of  Rome  supposes  him  to 
have  done  in  his  last — ^had  he  said  to  the  guests  at  Cana,  Your 
wine  is  exhausted,  but  these  water-pots  contain  a  supply  of  more ; 
it  retains,  indeed,  all  the  accidents  of  water,  wine  nevertheless 
it  is,  drink  and  be  exhilarated ;  or  when  he  undertook  to  feed  the 
fainting  multitudes^m  the  desert,  had  he  taken  up  a  clod,  and  di- 
viding it  to  those  around  him,  said,  this  is  bread  and  this  is  fish ; 
h  retains  indeed  the  accidents  of  earth,  but  eat,  and  ye  shall  be 
filled — what,  we  may  ask,  would  such  a  mockery  have  produced  ? 
In  one  of  these  miracles  the  conversion,  in  the  other  the  multipli- 
cation of  matter  was  perceptible,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived* 
Without  this  external  transformation,  the  miracle  of  Bolsena  itself 
would  not  jjuffice  to  render  it  credible.  Tliat  a  substance  retaining 
the  whiteness,  friability,  and  other  secondary  qualities  of  bread, 
should  by  the  pronunciation  of  a  few  words  become  flesh,  is  no  more 
possible  in  the  nature  of  things  than  that  a  similar  process  should 
Blterthe  relations  of  number  or  time.  But  ^  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  is  doubtful.'  What  then  is  certain  ?  And  how,  but  through 
die  medium  of  the  senses  do  we  arrive  at  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
itself?  If  it  be  uncertain  whether  substances  offered  to  our  taste, 
smell  and  touch,  and  by  them  reported  to  be  bread  and  wine,  may 
nevertheless  be  a  living  body  of  flesh  and  blqod,  it  must  at  least' 
be  equally  dubious  whether  the  book,  which  relates  die  institution' 
of  the  Holy  Communion  be  a  non-entity,  whether  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  be  not  an  illusion,  whether  in  short  all  human  testi- 
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mony  be  not  fable.  Greater  triumph  a  Protestant  can  scarcelj 
enjoy,  than  to  find  diat  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Popery  can  be 
defended  on  no  other  principle  than  one  which  leads  to  univerMil 
scepticism. 

The  Histoij  of  trausubstantiation^  and  the  differences  among 
the  learned  of  his  own  communion  concerning  it  are  stated  by 
our  historian  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner.    In  this,  beside  his 

trincipal  purpose,  of  which  he  never  permits  himself  to  lose  B^^bt, 
e  appears  to, have  had  in  view  two  subordinate  ob^ts-*Tbe 
first,  to  rescue  Aelfric  from  the  charge  of  symbolizing  m  this  juti- 
cle  with  the  Protestants ;  the  second,  to  gratify  his  own  spleen  bj 
committing  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Porteus  with  each  otber. 
In  neither  of  these  has  he  succeeded.  When  Aelfric  affirms  diat 
'  the  sacramental  elements  are  in  their  own  kind  corruptible  bread 
and  corruptible  wine,  but,  after  die  divine  word,  truly  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  not  indeed  in  a  bodily,  but  in  a  ghostly  manner' — 
that '  certainly  Christ's  body  which  suffered  and  arose  from  dead^ 
dies  now  no  more,  but  is  eternal  and  impassible'  (what  then  be- 
comes of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ?)  '  that  the  husel  is  Cempond 
and  corruptible,  is  dealed  into  pieces,  chewed  between  the  teeth^ 
and  sent  into  the  stomach' — our  author  exclaims^  how  such  lan- 
guage as  this  would  sound  from  a  Protestant  pulpit,  I  presonuft, 
not  to  determine.  We  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  inform  him^ 
that  it  would  be  in  perfect  unbon  with  it.  With  reason  then  has 
this  archbishop,  for  such  he  was,  been  challenged  by  our  best  the- 
ological antiquaries  in  the  article  of  the  real  presence,  as  de- 
cidedly protestant ;  and  with  reason  too  does  Mr.  Lii^ard,  thoii^ 
feebly  and  ineffectually,  make  another  effort  to  represent  the  age 
of  Aelfric  as  comparatively  barbarous.  But  the  Danish  inva- 
sions, if  they  diminished  the  learning  of  the  ecdesiaslics,  had  not ' 
clouded  their  intellects,  nor  enslaved  them  to  system  ;  for  m  clear- 
ness of  ratiocination  and  manly  freedom  of  thought,  Aelfric  ap- 
pears to  have  surpassed  the  metaphvsicians  of  his  own  age,  and  the 
two  preceding,  both  here  and  on  me  continent 

Catholics,  from  the  time  of  Bossuet,  have  dwelt  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  on  the  '  variations  of  the  Proestant  churches'  and 
their  professors.  Mr.  Lingard  eagerly  adds  his  little  item.  '  After 
an  attentive  perusal  (he  says)  of  Archbishop  Seeker's  thirt^-siz 
Lectures;*  I  have  only  learnt,  that  the  unworthy  conunumcant 
receives  what  Christ  has  called  his  body  and  blood,  that  is,  th^ 
signs  of  them;  but  that  the  worthy  communicant^  eats  his  fleA 
and  drinks  his  blood,  because  Christ  is  present  in  his  soul,  be- 
coming by  the  inward  virtue  of  hb  spirit  its  food  and  sustenance.' 
If  the  resider  wishes  for  more  information  on  this  subject,  he  may 
consult  Bishop  Porteus.      He  '  believes  Christ's  body  and  blood 
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to  be  verily  asd  indeed  taken  and  received  |}r  the  iaidiful  in  the 
Loid'a  Supper,  that  is,  an  union  with  him  to  be  not  only  repr»* 
tented,  but  really  and  effectually  communicated  to  the  worthy  re- 
ceiver/ '  If  these  right  reverend  divines/  he  petulantly  adds,  <  have 
dear  ideas  on  this  subject,  it  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that 
they  also  possess  the  art  of  clothing  them  in  obscure  language/ 
We  shall  make  no  such  admission.  It  was  the  peculiar  merit  of 
Archbishop  Seeker  to  have  conveyed  the  profounid  and  frequently 
obscure  ideas  of  Bishop  ButJer,  in  die  clearest  and  most  intelligi* 
hie  style ;  andas  to  Bishop  Porteus,  we  may  appeal  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  tfaonsands,  who  are  yet  mourning  his  departure,  whether  his 
conceptions  were  not  always  luminous,  and  his  powor  of  expres- 
sion such  as  reqiured  no  second  reflection  to  comprdliend  it*  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  inconsistency  in  these  two  statements,  but  an  in- 
consistency intended  by  both,  namely,  with  the  C3iurc|^  of  Rone. 
On  the  principle  of  transubstantiotion,  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  the  Redeemer  must  equally  be  received  by  the  believer  and  the 
infidel.  But  these  great  prelates  evidently  meant  that  in  the  com- 
mmion  the  body  and  blood  were  (not  leally  but)  spiritually  re- 
ceived by  the  true  believer,  and  by  him  alone.  At  the  firstinstitution 
of  this  ordinance,  the  aposdes  themselves  could  not  have  con- 
ceived that  any  thipg  more  was  intended.  At  that  moment  their 
master  was  eating,  drinking,  and  speaking  before  them,  and  wh»i 
they  hiul  received  from  him  the  sacred  elements,  accompanied 
witb  the  words  iq  question,  nothing  short  of  insanity  could  have 
persuaded  them  that  they  were  eating  that  identical  person,  who^ 
when  the  ceremony  was  ended,  remamed  entire  and  unchanged  in 
their  sight. 

Such  are  the  principles,  and  such  are  a  few  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  work  before  us.  To  have  noticed  the  whole,  i 
we  must  have  stopped  at  every  page.  With  respect  to  the  com- 
position, though  the  author  is  a  mannerist,  and  a  copyer  of  Gib- 
bon, yet  he  IS  no  servile  copyer.  He  has  simplined  the  style 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  die  Rbman  Empire.  His  knowle<We 
of  the  Saxon  language,  thou^  he  has  not  always  used  it  fair^, 
IS  very  considerable,  and  the  industry  of  his  research  into  ordinal 
audionties,  is  greatly  to  be  commended. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  lingard,  but  not  wholly  with 
the  subject. 

Tbe  proselytii^  spirit  of  die  Church  of  Rome  is  now  employed 
amongst  us  with  a  zeal  and  activity  which  meet  with  little  counter- 
actioo  but  from  die  good  sense  and  general  information  of  the  age. 
At  die  same  time  the  bulky  volumes  of  controversy  which  load  ther 
shelves  of  our  public  libraries,  are  become  harmless  on  the  one 
side  md  useldis  on  the  other.     But  well  written,  compact  and 
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tangible  volumes,  like  the  present,  are  capable  of  no  little  mis- 
thief*  The  re^l  merits  of  the  question  are  comprehended  by  few  ^ 
4iud  he  who  is  understood  to  have  proved,  that,  in  the  fifst  cen- 
turies of  the  Saxon  ftra,  tfie  doctrines  and  disciplihe  of  our  na- 
tional church  were,  with  f4w  «5Cceptions,  those'^of  Rome,  will  also 
be  understood  to  have,  at  least,  authority  and  antiquity  on  hb  sidH. 
Meanwhile  the  unwary  and  uninformed  will  fail  to  perceive,  that 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  authority  where  there  is  no  inspira- 
tion, and  that  Mobile  the  Catholit  refers  tt>  the  dark  ages,  the  relil 
gioh'  of  Protestants  appeals  to  the  authority  of  apostles,  and  to 
the  antiquity  of  th^  first  century. 

While  wfe  are  thus  assailed  from  without,  it  is  foolish  to  be 
squabbling  about  metaphysical  and  often  unintelligible  points  of 
doctrine  among  ourselves.  Let  us  unite  to  repel  that  enem^ 
against  whom  Luther  and  Calvin  were  united.  For  tliis  purpose 
some  short,  clear  and  popular  refutation  of  the  errors  of  the  churth 
of  Rome  would  have  great  effect.  Of  this  kind  we  have  nothhig  at 
present.  Tlie  old  version  of  Jewell's  apology  would  not  be^  en- 
dured ;  and  no  man  of  taste  or  modesty  would  undertake  to  trans- 
Ittse  into  a  modern  translation  the  vigour  and  graces,  the  indignant 
declamation  and  heartfelt  earnestness  of  the  original.  Both  parties, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  have  equVil  command  of  a  free  and  unhcenced 
press ; '  but  in  the  mean  time,  we  rejoice  still  more  in  the  rtiflexiod 
that  the  established  clergy  have  the  ear  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people,  and  though  they  should  ordinarily  be  employed  on  better 
things  than  '  routing  Bellarmine  and  confounding  Baronius  ;*  yet 
clear  and  simple  expositions  of  the  scriptural  principles  of  our 
own  church,  confronted  with  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  Popery 
in  places  where  the  propagandists  are  at  work,  would  be  neiAer 
unseasonable  nor  ineffectual. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  we  cannot  sup- 
press our  apprehensions  that  the  watchmen  slumber  while  the  city 
is  threatened.  Death  has  indeed  recently  deprived  us  of  many 
able  men ;  but  a  proper  stimulus,  we  are  convinced,  migiit  even 
yet  bring  forward  others,  with  talents  not  inadequate  to  the  task  at 
which  we  hinted.  Great  emergencies  produce  great  abilities :  but 
in  common  prudence,  something  short  of  the  actual  establishment 
of  a  religion  like  that  of  Rome,  ought  to  arouse  us  ;  and,  while  its 
ministers,  after  a  concealment  of  more  than  two  centuries,  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  public,  and  avow  the  wildest  absurdities  of  the 
darkest  ages,  it  surely  concerns  us  to  see  that  our  countrymen  are 
not  deceived.  The  unread  and  almost  unreadable  volumes  of  our 
Reformers  contain  mines  of  precious  materials,  unwrought  indeed, 
but  capable  of  being  moulded  into  symmetry  and  grace.  Their  . 
qualification^  were  pertinacious  industry  and  laborious  accumula- 
tion : 
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U0Q :  qualifications  tiot  then  misplaced ;  for  tbey  had  readers  like 
themselves.  If  attenticm  is  now  to  be  awakened,  compression, 
brevity^  arrangement,  lively  illtif  tration,  and  elegance,  will  be  neces- 
sary :  such  however  are  the  attainments  of  the  present  race  of 
scholars,  that  these  attractk>ns  may  be  united  with  the  utmost  pre^ 
cision  and  severity  of  reasoning.  To  men  of  such  powers  we 
earnestly  commend  the  catholic  controversy* 


Art.  V.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;  with  an  Lir 
troductory  Book  and  an  Appendix,  By  George  Cooke,  D.  D. 
Minister  of  Laurence  Kirk.  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  Constable, 
London,  Murray .  1811. 

npHAT  Scotland  has  more  abounded  in  valuable  historians  than 
^  any  other  country  of  equal  extent  is  partly  to  be  imputed  t6 
&e  spirit  and  mtelligence  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  genius 
of  liberty,  which,  during  a  period  of  three  centuries,  prompted 
them  first  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
and  afterwards  to  record  with  truth  and  spirit  their  own  exploits 
or  those  of  their  forefethers.  But  as  in  national  struggles  men  of 
genius  and  research,  whether  from  interest  or  principle,  will  always 
be  found  to  range  themselves  on  both  sides,  the  hierarchy  and 
the  presbytery,  the  court  and  the  commons,  have  had  their  re- 
spective advocates.  In  the  first  contest  for  the  overthrow  of 
popery,  the  fire  and  genius  of  Buchanan  Were  opposed  by  the 
subtle  sophistry  of  I.«esley ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  calm  and 
courtly  Spottiswood  was  employed  to  counteract  the  rude  and 
persevering,  but  sometimes  justifiable,  opposition  of  the  pres-' 
bytery  to  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  order.  In  one  respect 
the  historians  of  Scotland  stand  pre-eminent  and  alone.  The 
nigged  and  unformed  state  of  dieir  native  tongue  at  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  their  history,  drove  them  to  the  adoption  of  a 
foreign  idiom,  while  their  superlative  taste  and  talents,  from  imi- 
tating, gradually  taught  them  to  rival  the  great  models  of  antiquity. 
The  unfortunate  Mary  is  calumniated  by  her  powerful  detector 
in  language  which  would  not  have  disgraced  die  accuser  of 
Verres,  while  the  regent  Murray  is  recorded  and  deplored  in  a 
style,  little  ihferior  to  that  which  has  immortalized  the  elder 
Scipio.  On  die  other  side  Lesley  and  Dempster,  though  far 
bferior  to  Buchanan,  may  be  permitted  to  rank  with  Camden  and 
Thuanus,  the  best  contemporary  writers  of  historical  Latinity  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  This  talent  did  not  expire  in 
the  reigns  of  Mary  or  the  sixth  James,  nor  was  it  bom  witli  them. 
Almost  a  oentury  before,  when  the  first  effort  was  made  in  Scot- 
land 
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land  to  improve  th$  steriKty  of  die  ancient  chronide.  Hector 
Boece  produced  a  singular  and  not  unpleaaing  medley,  resembling 
the  architecture  of  his  age  and  country,  where  a  Grrecian  coluitm 
was.  sometimes  employed  to  sustain  a  gothic  canopy,  while  forms 
the  most  grotesque  spouted  out  water  from  the  tops  of  flying  but* 
tresses^,  aiid  astonished  the  spectator  by  the  contrast  which  th^ 
afforded  to  the  truth  of  proportion  exhibited  beneath.  The 
neglect  into  which  historical  Latinity  has  been  permitted  to  fall  in 
the  present  age,  is  neither  creditable  to  the  taste  nor  erudition  of 
our  countryihen ;  but  where  philological  learning,  excepting  in 
one  narrow  department,  is  obviously  on  the  decline,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  oblivion  which  has  overspread  the  great  ori- 
ginals should  have  enveloped  the  copies.  To  the  gradual  disuse, 
however,  of  a  foreign  and  ancient  idiom  may  be  imputed  that  high 
polish  which  the  lauguage  of  North  Britain  has  received  from* 
Hume  and  Robertson,  as  well  as  the  universal  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence on  a  most  interesting  and  important  subject,  the  history  of 
2ieir  country,  in  a  struggle  which,  with  some  temporary  deviations, 
has  moulded  the  form  of  its  ecclesiastical  constitution  from  diat 
day  to  the  present. 

So  well  known  indeed  had  that  period  become,  such  an  unvrea- 
rying  topic  was  it  of  historical  criticism  and  passionate  contro- 
versy,  and  so  deformed  has  it  been,  under  the  management  of  some 
later  hands,  by  invective  and  scurrility,  that  the  ctmrm  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  reformadon  in  Scotland  by  the  matchless 
powers  of  Robertson,  had  been  well  nigh  dissipated,  and  del^lit 
converted  into  dic^ust.  Under  these  impressions  we  opened  die 
volumes  before  us.  What !  more  last  words  of  John  Knox  i  More 
apologias  for  Manr,  or  more  invecdves  agailist  her  ?  Yet,  such  ex* 
clamadons  m^ht  have  been  spared.  It  could  not  be  denied  duit 
a  work  of  another  nature  than  had  yet  appeared  was  vranting  on 
the  subject.  What  prudent  man  ever^placed  implicit  confidence 
in  the  rude  railings  of  Knox,  (if  indeed  they  belong  tor  him,)  or 
the  classical  billingsgate  of  Buchanan  ?  Lesley,  in  the  very  thredhold 
of  his  mistress's  reign,  pnidendy  cut  short  the  thread  of  his  story* 
Spottiswood,  while  he  carefully  relates  the  turbulent  and  pertina- 
cious conduct  of  the  kirk,  is  known  to  have  suppressed  the  du- 
plicity and  tergiversation,  the  private  cabals  and  correspondence 
of  his  master  J  atnes  with  the  Catholics,  which  excited^aU  their 
jealousies.  Robertson,  who  is  now  generally  understood  ^o  be 
right  in  his  leading  facts,  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  much 
research  by  adopdn^  the  theory  of  Buchanan.  But  the  object 
of  this  matchless  writer  was  evidendy  to  adorn  hb  subject,  rather 
than  to  clear  the  doubts  or  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it 
was  incumbered :  as  a  teacher  of  political  morality,  an  elevation. 
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to  which,  from  hU  eccleskstkal  character  and  profc— dl  under- 
ftandingy  be  might  and  ought  to  have  aspired^  the  hiatorian  of 
Scotbuul  is  lamentably  defective.  His  moral  sense  \s  abun- 
dantly cool ;  he  seems  to  consider  a  certain  portion  of  craft  and 
dissimulation  as  an  allowable  and  almost  indispensible  ingredient  in 
the  character  of  men  of  business  :  of  manly  simplicity  he  appears 
either  to  have  been  ignorant  or  careless;  in  short,  when  we 
recollect  the  school  in  which  he  was  bred,  the  society  with  which 
he  minffled,  and  even  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  we  are  led 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  Dr.  Robertson  was  bom  a 
Jesuit. 

Dr.  Cooke,  to  whom  it  is  now  time  to  advert,  is  eminently  gifted 
as  a  moral  and  political  historian ;  hb  understanding  is  clear  and 
discriminating,  his  researches  have  been  ample,  and  his  industry  un- 
wearied. It  is  impossible  not  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of 
koaour  on  tl^  established  clergy  of  Scotland,  when  we  see  them 
capable  under  so  many  disadvanti^es  of  producii^  such  works  as 
the  present.  The  general  extent  of  their  parishes,  their  indefati- 
gable exertions  in  public  and  private,  and  that  very  moderate 
provision  which  places  few  of  them  above  the  necessity  of  a  very 
minute  attention  to  their  private  concerns,  might  seem  to  leave 
little  leisure  and  perhaps  less  inclination  for  elaborate  and  critical 
iavesdgations.  But  to  some  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  change  of 
laboor  is  rdaxation.  One  advantage,  however,  the  minister  of 
lAurence-kirk  has  enjoyed  injheuse  of  an  ampl#  parochial  library, 
bunded  in  his  paridi  by  a  wealthy  and  liberal  judge.  But  it  is 
not  the  intellectual  power  ijiisplayed  in  this  work  which  we  are 
most  inclined  to  applaud ;  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  author's 
predecessorli  in  the  same  department  have  surpassed,  and  none 
peifaaps  have  fallen  greatly  beneath  him  ;  but  there  shines  in  almost 
tveiy  page  ot  the  work,  a  purity,  we  had  almost  said,  a  sanctity 
of  political  principle,  an  impartiality  which  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation and  profession  can  scarcely  be  perceived  to  warp,  toge- 
ther with  a  moral  sense,  originally  warm  and  apprehensive,  but 
improved  to  the  highest  degree  of  acuteness  b^  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercise. It  is  truly  edifying  to  observe  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  spirit  with  which  a  Presbyterian  minister  can  expose  and  cen- 
aire  die  duplicity  occasionally  displayed  by  the  founders  of  his  own 
church,  can  justify,  if  not  applaud,  the  conduct  of  James  V.  in 
refusing,  at  the  requirement  of  Henry  VIII.  to  dissolve  the  mo* 
mifteries  of  Scotland,  can  speak  of  episcopacy  with  respect,  and 
maintain  the  cause  of  kw  and  order  against  the  first  insurgents  of 
his  country  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  All  this,  it  is  true, 
mi^t  have  been  done  by  a  cool  and  crafty  man  on  the  popular 
piiacipla  of  modem  indifference ;  but  Dr.  Cooke  is  evimitly  a 
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mad  of  foirliftc  f  nd  conscience :  with  all  the  attachment  to  his 
owu  churck  and  country,  which  becomes  a  patriot  and  a  cler* 
gyman,  he  has  little  of  the  blind  nationality  of  a  Scotsman, 
and  less  of  the  old  rigour  and  sourness  of  a  ^  minister.'  If  diere 
exist  in  the  whole  work  a  vestige  of  partiality,  (unobserved,  we 
are  persuaded,  by  the  author  himself,)  it  will  be  found,  not  in  his 
representations  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  in  his  character  of 
Calvin,  and  in  his  views  of  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth. 

The  work  commences  with  an  introductory  book,  in  which  the 
author  traces  the  successive  usurpations  of  popery  with  a  bold  and 
indignant  hand.  On  this  subject  a  Scottish  minister  is  never  at  a 
loss.  But  throughout  this  discourse  we  descry  more  or  less  of 
the  powerful  hand  of  Dr.  Campbell,  to  whose  school,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  historian,  the  minister  ef  Laurenco-kirk  evidently 
belongs.  It  was  specifically  on  this  account,  that  we  selected  ^e 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  assigned  to  it  a  place 
in  immediate  opposition  to  the  last  article,  in  order  to  confront, 
to  the  flimsy  sophistry,  the  misapplied  erudition,  the  servile  sub* 
jection  of  understanding,  tljie  malignant  bigotry  displayed  in  that 
wretched  work,  a  plain  and  candid  statement  of  die  successive 
steps,  by  which  the  Christian  world  was  subdued  under  that 
enormous  tyranny,  and  from  which,  by,  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
one  half  of  Europe  was,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  finally  emancipated 
from.it.  Useful,  however,  as  this  deduction  is,  we  hesitate  not 
to  pronounce  it,  as  specifically  applied  to  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  whole  work.  This 
gTQund  of  complaint  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  con- 
cluding part.  Who  knows  not  the  last  and  most  audacious  corrup- 
tions of  popery  which  took  place  under  I.<eo  X.  i  the  profligate, 
exactions  of  Tetzel  and  Arcemboldi  ?  the  integrity  and  intrepidi^  of 
V  Luther?  In  udo  est  Msenas  et  Attin.  But  even  here,  whatever  is 
origiual  in  our  author's  work  is  excellent.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
applaud  the  force  and  clearness  with  which  he  exposes  the  sophistry 
of  Mr.  Hume  on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  the  flimsy  apo- 
logies of  Mr.  Roscoe  for  the  character  of  Leo.  On  the  one  he 
bestows  an  elaborate  argument,  on  the  other  a  slight,  but  effective 
stroke ;  for  he  knew  that  he  had  to  encounter  two  writers  im- 
measurably distant  from  each  other  in  p<Mnt  of  intellect;  tlie  poi- 
son of  the  former,  though  artificially  concealed,  being  drastic 
and  masculine ;  while  that  of  the  latter,  like  some  v^^table  bane, 
is  at  once  feeble  and  soporific. 

Still  however  it  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  active  and 
inquisitive  spirit  of  Dr.  Cooke,  that  he  would  have  narrowed  bis 
views  to  a  point  more  immedialely  connected  Midi  die  following 
^vork,  that,  antecedently  to  tbe  introduction  of  die  Scriptures  or  ^ 
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the  writings  of  tlie  first  reformers,  and  long  before  the  ^^reaching^ 
of  Hamilton  or  Wishart,  h«  would  have  traced,  in  the  changing 
dispositions  of  the  people,  and  in  the  mature  depravity  of  the  esta^ 
blished  religion,  the  predisposing  causes  of  Reformation  in  his 
country.  Providence,  as  he  well  knows,  never  employs  its  extern 
nal  instruments  for  the  overthrow  of  ancient  institutions,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  till  all  is  become  unsound  within.  The 
Scots  were  always  a  noble  people,  bold,  free,  and,  even  before 
they  became  literate,  intelligent  and  reflecting.  Neither  were 
they,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
either  predisposed  by  voluptuousness  and  sloth  to  receive  the  yoke 
of  popery,  or  r^idered  indifferent  by  gaiety  and  dissipation  to  the 
great  interests  of  religion.  The  sombre  character  and  complexion 
of  their  country  had  tinctured  the  constitution  of  its  natives.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  a  people  so  sagacious,  in  the  dawn  of  light 
nod  knowledge,  every  generation  would  produce  individuals  com* 
petent  to  discover  tlmt  regions  establishments  were  constituted  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  an  end  which  the  establish* 
ment  of  Scotland  had  long  ceased  to  answer :  that  die  successor? 
of  the  apostles  were  become  soldiers,  sportsmen,  courtiers,  of,  at 
best,  lay-judges  and  magistrates ;  that  the  highest  stations  in  the 
hierarchy  were  filled  without  regard  to  age  or  merit,  by  the  natural 
diildl'en  of  the .  crown, .  or  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  great  . 
families  ;  that  the  benefices  of  ecclesiastics,  which  swallowed  up 
alaxMt  one  third  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  were 
wasted  in  habits  of  expense  and  riot,  surpassing  diose  of  the 
great  lay  nobility ;  that  the  inferior  and  officiating  clergy  went 
scandalously  ignorant,  not  of  the  Scriptures  only,  but  of  their  own 
wretched  formularies ;  that  the  few  and  infrequent  instructions 
ddivered  firom  the  pulpit  and  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  the  momentous  subjects  of  pure  religion  and 
morality,  were  wasted  on  the  foolish  and  lying  legends  of  saints  ; 
io  diort,  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  blind  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  priest,  who,  at  his  own  good  plea* 
suie,  adjusted  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  kingdpm  of 
heaven. 

Now,  though  much  of  this  might  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  other 
nations  during  the  same  period,  yet  we  conceive  that,  either  from 
its  remote  situation,  from  the  inordinate  wealth  of  its  ecclesiastical 
endowments,  or  some  other  cause,  the  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  as 
distinct  from  tliat  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  we  may  perhaps  in 
candour  say,  as  ^meurbed  by  it,  had  attained  to  a  degree  both  of 
piofligacy  and  despotism  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  had 
reached  that  ultimate  point  of  moral  depression,  from  which'^  itt 
the  ceaseless  revolution  oC  national  chafacter,  and  the  natural  ten- 
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i&Kj  of  enonnous  evils  to  remedy  themselves^  it  most  biegiii.  to 
reascend.  For  this  purpose  a  powerful  assisting  impulse  wmb 
to  be  expected  in  the  energetic  character  of  the  Scottish  people, 
and  this  was  in  fBct  so  violent,  that  for  some  time  after  the  sub- 
version of  popery,  the  state  of  the  national  religion  seemed  to 
oscillate  on  eidier  side  of  the  point  of  exaltation,  before  it  became 
sti^tionarj,  we  will  not  say  how  near  this  point,  in  a  sober  and  ra» 
tional  establishment  of  presbytery. 

With  all  our  respect  for  Dr.  Cooke,  we  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing  some  degree  of  disappointment,  that,  with  a  perfect 
aud  critical  knowledge  of  that  period,  aided  hy  his  own  acute  and 
philosophical  understanding,  instead  of  a  general  and  £Eur  Arom  ori- 
ginal invective  against  the  universal  abuses  of  die  church  of  Rome 
at  diis  period,  he  .had  not  employed  himself  in  tracing  more  di»* 
tincdy  the  steps  oJF  its  downfai  in  his  own  country ;  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  marks  of  d^^ieracy  which  were  cbily  becoming 
more  conspicuous,  the  secret  vf^ys  in  which  the  derg^y  were  provi* 
dentially  led  to  their  ovm  destruction,  tc^ther  with  the  corre- 
spondent clwnges  in  public  omnion,  the  great  stay  by  which  mn- 
cieot  establishments  are  upheld,  or  the  great  engine  by  ^duch  they 
are  subverted ;  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  them  from  coo- 
,  temporary  and  popular  works. .  To  us  it  is  evident  diat  io  that 
age  and  the  next  the  prdates  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  though  no 
contemptible  politicians  in  other  matters,  with  respect  to  their  own 
peculiar  situation,  were  perfectly  *  dementated.'  They  stood  at 
mseosible  to  their  real  danger,  as  a  fortrean  upon  a  lock  already 
undermined  and  about  to  be  blown  up. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooke  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot« 
land  extended  from  the  appearance  and  preaching  of  Patrick  H»* 
mil  ton  in  1628  to  the  year  1567,  whea  the  Protestant  religion  and 
Presbyterian  discipline,  after  the  most  violent  struggle  which  the 
most  mterestiiig  of  all  causes  could  have  produced,  were  finally 
established  by  the  le^iislature.  .  Lamentable,  however,  as  sudi  % 
protracted  scene  of  violence  and  suffering  must  appear  in  the  amn 
temptation  of  humanity,  it  served  at  least  to  develope  the  chanc- 
ter  of  the  two  parties  and  of  the  reli^ons  which  they  severally  ■ 
maiiitained  with  so  much  earnestness,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation, all  was  violence  on  the  one  side,  and  patient  suffering  on 
the  other.  But  the  violence  of  the  prelates  was  accopnpanied  vntih 
an  ignorance  so  brutal,  a  contempt  of  popular  opinion  'and  of 
common  decency  so  revolting,  that  it  contributed  most  powerfully 
to  promote  the  cause  which  it  unskilfully  laboured  to  counteract;, 
while  the  youth  and  modesty,  the  leamiii^  and  eloquence  of  fkm 
principal  sufferers,  by  excitu^  the  pity  and  imhjpiation  of  mas- 
kiod,  operated  with  no  less  ^ect  iu  the  ^ame  dvectton;  ao  dtat 
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the  people  of  Scotland,  who  never  wanted  ^  eicitability/  were 
placed  within  tlie  sphere  and  operation  of  two  great  moral  powers, 
ooe  as  strongly  repellent  as  the  other  was  attractive.  This  gav« 
birth  to  the  stroi^ger  passions  and  more  extensive  combinations  of 
the  second  period.  Here  also  the  old  religion  was  blindly  in- 
Itnmiental  'n\  its  own  destruction.  The  pr^u:hers,  driven  from 
the  pulpits,  took  refuge  with  the  great  nobility,  whose  jealousy  of 
the  pride  and  influence  of  the  bishops  disposed  diem  to  listen  to 
the  new  doctrines,  and  whose  power  within  their  own  domaina 
enabled  them  to  contemn  persecution.  The  people  were  thoroughly 
vobsed  by  the  imprudent  and  ill-timed  cruelties  of  the  clergy^ 
while  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  light  darted,  as  appears,  into 
this  remote  region,  immediately  from  Luther,  completely  exposed 
the  scene  of  craft  and  ignorance,  of  aggression  and  acquiescence^ 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
had  loflg  been  passing  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  period  in  the  con- 
flict of  human  passions  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  nicest 
sad  ipost  delicate  discussion,  to  determine  whether  ancient  and 
exiitipg  mitbority  is  to  be  upheld  by  applying  the  strong  hand  of 
power,  in  order  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt,  or  by  ingenuous 
acknowledgments  of  error,  and  well-timed  dereliction  of  the  most 
(^bnoxious  points  at  issue,  once  more  to  conciliate  the  public  opi- 
moDy  and  to  disarm  what  it  is  become  di£Bcult  to  destroy.  Be- 
yond an  undiscovered  point,  (for  political  calculations  unhappily 
are  not  reducible  to  mathematical  certainty,)  the  former  coiiduct 
will  recoil  with  destructive  force  on  those  who  venture  the  expe-» 
riment;  while  acknowledgment  of  error  is  accepted  only  as  a  con- 
fession of  weakness,  and  concession  opens  the  way  to  new  and 
more  unreasonable  demands.  The  first  of  these  experiments  was, 
at  this  period,  tried  by  the  prelates;  the  second  by  the  queeo 
iBodier;  (Aiough  with  a  degree  of  ill  faith  of  which  she  had 
fucklj  cause  to  repent ;)  atid  both  when  it  was  too  late. 

In  tiiis  delicate  and  difficult  emergency,  and  one  still  more  dis- 
tresiiag  which  fallows,  it  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  the  tempe- 
mte  and  feeling  hand  with  which  our  author  touches  the  charactera 
of  two  illustrioiis  (emales,  the  mother  and  the  dau^ter,  both  of 
whom  eventually  fell  sacrifices  to  this  great  conflict.  We  say,  both ; 
fer  there  seems  as  little  doubt  that  Mary  of  Guise  died  of  n 
hiokee  heart  as  that  her  daughter  expired  on  a  scaffold.^  Froift 
thtf  brutal  reviliogs,  and  the  still  mope  indelicate  and  undeserved 
failiery  of  Knox  on  the  character  of  the  queen  mother^  every 
nedeni  mil  turn  with  disgust;  but  if  die  candid  inquirer  wiflhes 
to  be  infonned  by  clear  aid  practical  deductions  from  facts,  at 
what  point  of  oppression  in  matters  of.  conscience  resistance  b^ 
cottes  justifitiblie,  to  what  extent  it  maj[  kwfuUy  jbe  funmd,  and 
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how  far  retaliation  in  imposing  similar  restraints  ever  becomes 
admissible,  he  will  scarcely  find  a  better  master  (we  do  not  speak 
of  abstract  and  speculative  works  on  the  subject)  dian  our  author, 
in  his  equitable  and  well  balanced  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  this 

Erincess  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation.     On  the  bdiaviour  of 
er  daughter,  in  that  horrible  tragedy,  the  cause  of  all  her  future 
sufferings,  Dr.  Cooke  has  spoken  with  a  tenderness  and  reserve, 
highly  honourable  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  Scotsman.    Too 
upright  wholly  to  suppress  his  own  convictions  on  the  subject, 
and  too  independent  to  be  overborne  by  the  spirit  of  romance 
and  quixotism,  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  has  unac- 
countably seized  upon  certain  of  our  countrymen  as  wdl  as  his 
own,  he  dexterously  leaves  those  convictions  to  be  inferred  by  the 
sagacity   of  his  readers ;    few  of  whom,  as  we  should  suppose, 
wUl  fail  to  conclude  that  whatever  suspicions  may  or  may  not  be 
entertained  of  Mary,  as  having  directly  participated  in  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  (and  surely,  if  the  evidence  of  her  letters  be  dis* 
carded,  the  verbal  assurances  of  a  wretch  like  Bothwell,  in  his 
attempt  to  engage  the  assistance  of  Morton,  can  have  litde  weight,) 
yet  her  indecent  and  precipitate  marriage  with  the  man  who,  after 
the  mere  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  absolute  necessity  o(  an  ac- 
quittal, was  known  to  herself  to  stand  condemned  in  the  judg- 
ment of  nine-tenths  of  her  people,  constituted  her  nothing  less  than 
an  accomplice  after  the  fact.    Yet  the  youth  and  beauty  of  this 
enchantii^  woman,  her  royal  dignity,  the  prejudices  of  her  edu- 
cation, and  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  accompanied  her  return 
from  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  to  a  barbarous  country,  torn 
in  pieces  by  exasperated  factions,  would  soften,  if  not  subdue,  any 
spirit  but  that  of  political  rancour ;  while  the  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  against  her  of  two  of  the  foulest  crimes  which  can  stain 
the  female  character,  ought  in  common  decency  to  qualify  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric,  and  even  to  abate  the  feelings  of  commise- 
ration.   The  eagerness  of  the  two  partieii  has  made  them  tediouriv 
circumstantial;  every  raff   of  evidence,  local  or  chronological, 
which  could  be  producea  from  musty  records,  by  one  or  otl^r  of 
these  patient  yet  passionate  investigators,  has  been  dragged  to 
light,  and  such  importance  have  the  advocates  on  both  sides  at- 
tached to  their  respective  causes,  that  they  seemed  to  expect  all 
other  business  to  be  suspended  during  this  grand  assize,  and  that 
the  world  should  enter  with  the  attention  and  industry  of  juries  in- 
to details  of  contradictory  evidence,  relating  to  fects  and  dates  of 
more  than  two  centuries.     In  opposition  to  such  unreasonaUe 
claimants.  Dr.  Cooke,  while  he    writes  with  the  feelings  at  once 
<^a  man  and  a  moralist,  never  seems  to  forget  that  in  an  age  when 
hoek»  are  multiplied  to  a  prodigious  extent,  brevity  and  compression 
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are,  next  to  that  integrity  which  he  so  eminendy  possesses,  the 
first  virtues  of  an  historian,  and  that  when  the  writer  has  once 
obtained  credit  for  that  great  qualification,  united  with  strong 
and  discriminating  sense,  the  reader  will  thankfully  accept  clear 
and  brief  results  in  the  place  of  elaborate  deduction. 

But  it  is  time  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  work  before  us. 

'  James  V.  who  understood  the  principles  of  government,  and  had' 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  communicate  to  his  subjects  the  blessings 
which  result  from  it,  did  not  abandon  the  scheme  of  his  most  enlight« 
ened  predecessors.  The  rigorous  bondage  which  the  Earl  of  Angus  so 
long  imposed  upon  him  increased  his  antipathy  to  arisjtocratical  influ- 
ence, and  he  no  sooner  had  emancipated  himself  from  it  than  he  at* 
tempted  to  divide  his  nobles.  He  executed  with  the  utmost  steadiness 
die  laws,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  despise  or  disregard,  and 
be  treated  them  with  a  contempt,  to  which  their  proud  spirits  indig-^ 
nandy  submitted.  To  strengthen  his  efforts  he  conciliated  the  other 
clsKes  of  the  community.  He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  by 
Hstening  to  their  complaints ;  by  shewing  the  most  humane  attention  to 
their  wants,  and  he  attached  to  his  interest,  the  clergy,  the  most  wealthy' 
and  most  powerful  order  of  the  state.  He  selected  from  them  his  con-* 
fidential  servants,  conferred  upon  them  the  highest  offices,  and  com- 
mitted to  their  management  tDe  most  important  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions.  They  were  indeed  best  qualified  to  assist  him  and  to  benefit  their 
coantiy.  Ignorant  and  indifferent  about  religion,  as  too  many  of  them 
were,  (and)  much  cause  as  there  was  to  lament  the  want  of  literature 
and  science,  which  was  conspicuous  in  them  as  a  botf/ :  there  were 
among  them  some  of  exalted  genius,'  (this  is  perhaps  rather  too  much) 
'and  of  eminent  political  talents:  while  the  nobility,  occupied  with  their 
fends,  or  elate^  with  their  hereditary  dignity,  despised  knowledge  and 
all  who  attempted  to  acquire  it.' 

We  are  not  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  general  censure  of 
the  nobility,  whose  prevalent  feeling  towards  the  more  able  and  ac*' 
tive  ecclesiastics  appears,  at  tliis  period,  to  have  been  that  of  hatred 
rather  than  contempt. — But  to  proceed : 

'  SadWs  account  of  his  negociations  with  James  exhibits  in  a  very 
fitvonrable  light  the  acuteness  and  the  steadiness  of  that  moi;iarch. 
When  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, Sadler  stated,  that  this  prelate  was  desirous  to  engross  the  tempo- 
ral, as  well  as  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  and  produced 
intircepted  letters  to  Rome  upon  which  the  charge  was  founded,  James 
replied,  that  the  Cardinal  had  shewn  hi|n  duplicates  of  those  letters  : 
add&og,  at  the  same  time,  with  becoming  dignity,  thai  he  would  assert 
Im  right,  and  that  his  clergy,  who  well  knew  that  he  would  do  so, 
stood  in  proper  awe  of  his  authority.  When  he  was  urged  to  destroy 
the  religious  houses,  and  to  take  possession  of  their  revenues,  he  an- 
swered, as  a  man  ol  principle,  thinking  as  he  did,  ought  to  have  done, 
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that  he  looked  upon  such  a  step  as  a  violation  of  religion ;  and  that 
even  upon  the  plea  of  expediency  he  had  no  causf  to  have  recourse  to 
it,  hecause  the  clergy  would  readily  contribute,  when  he  stood  in  need 
if  their  contributions.  When,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of  the  ex- 
emplary Henry,  Sadler  urged,  as  a  motive  for  the  destruction  of  mo- 
xiasteries,  the  irregular  and  dissolute  lives  of  the  monks,  the  king  an- 
gered, that  if  the  institutions  were  in  themselves  proper,  the  abuse  of 
them  afforded  no  justification  for  invading  them :  but  that  he  would 
iBCtify  abuses  when  he  had  ascertained  their  ex^tencQ.'    . 

In  order  to  estimate  the  native  powers  of  mind^  which  dictmtodl 
diese  replies^  i^  must  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  this 
][oung  prince,  who  reasoned  with  the  acutene^a  of  a  logicisoiy  and 
the  precision  of  an  enlightened  casuist,  had  been  almost  ^bpUy 
abandoned  to  buffoons  and  parasite^. 

The  solitary  faith  of  a  noble  hostage,  when  tempted  by  tbe  bribe 
•f  freedom  to  betray  his  country,  is  painted  ia  these  flowing 
colours. 

.  Mt  is  delightful  amid&t  such  unworthy  conduct  to  behold  the  dig- 
nity and  the  intrepidity  of  virtue.  There  was,  for  the  honour  of  S^ot- 
l^d,  one  illustrious  ex<;eption  to  the  general  reflation.  The  Eatrl  of 
Cassels,.  tbe  gue^t  of  Cranmcr^  thought  with  indignation  of  the  treach*. 
ery  to  which  he  was  exhorted.  His  sense  of  honour,  bisa^ection  for 
bis  two  brothers,  who  bad  cheerfully  gone  to  England  tq  r^li^e  him, 
led  him  at  once  to  decide  upon  returning:  he  firmly  declared  that  he- 
should  surrender  hims(clf  to  captivity «  that  no  reward,  and  t^  dang^ 
Avould  make  hisi  secure  his  own  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  theirs.  This  ge* 
nerosity  of  sentiment,  which  contrast  with  the  baseness  of  the  other 
lords  renders  mora  conspicuous,  made  a  suitable  impression  qpoa 
Ijienry,  and  he  nobly  gave  liberty  both  to. Cassels  and  his  hos;a^ies«\ 

On  the  base  surrender  of  Wishart  to  Cardinal  Beaton,  our  author 
lyimuadvertain  a  strain  of  becoming  indignation,  which  at  the  same 
time  does  justice  to  the  purer  niordity  of  the  present  age. 

*  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  too  genei:al  pre- 
valence of  corruption  in  the  present  day,  and  the  proverbial  laxity  of 
faith  ip  whi^h  courtiers  indulge,  any  man-  of  rank,  who  should  bow 
violate  such  an  obligation  as  that  under  which  Bothwell  cam^y  wa4»ld 
be  universally  exjecrated — would  \)Q  bauished.  fjroio  the  society  o{  sil^ 
who  had  not  cast  asid^  even  the  ap|)eai:ance  of  principle,  ,  Tkif,  noble- 
man had  to  encounter  oo  such  ignomi&y.  It  does  no^  H^pffiS^  ti^yt  h# 
was  afterwards  less  negar4ed,  at  least  upon  this^  accovnyt  than 'he  hiid 
been^  before,  and  even  the  hisU^rians  who  record  hi^  basurneHk  hf^ve.  i»ot 
stigmatixed  it  with  tl^t  decisiveness  of  morsj  disapprobfUion.  wtiiich  th^. 
ought  to  have  diupliayed.' 

Never  was  a  reprehea^ion  uttered  with  more  authority  or  better 
grace  :  for  the  decisiveness  of  moral  ccjisure  (we  use  the  word  m 
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to  |>roper  sense)  is  with  our  ^ittlior  a  hiatter  of  sacred  oblt^tioD^ 
and  never  <Dmitte<ii  or  misiipplied. 

The  deep  impression  Which  the  levity  or  buffoonery  of  Knox^ 
in  rekting  the  murdie)r  of  Beaton>  and  Qthef  evefits;  appears  to 
have  mttde  upon  his  mind,  leads  us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  ehtel* 
into  a  critical  itiveiti*ation,irt  order  to  pit) ve  or  disprove  the  authen- 
ticity of  tirtit  extraordinary  Work.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  left  by 
Kftoit  in  an  unfinished  stute,  and  arranged  and  digested  by  his 
secretary,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Kirk,  about  the  year 
157^'  Biit  judging  from  internal  evidence,  and  particularly  from 
the  force  and  t>riginality  of  the  most  objectionable  parts,  it  would 
recitdre  proofs  more  convincing  than  now  exist,  that  his  text  has 
been  interpolate,  and  his  memory  injured  by  the  impertinence  and 
scurrility  of  an  editor.  Spottiswood,  indeed,  whose  gratuitous 
kindness  to  the  father  of  presbytery  in  his  country  is  more  candid 
than  convincing,  doubts  the  general  authenticity  of  the  history  as* 
cribed  to  KnoX,  because  it  records  facts  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  the  reputed  writer.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
however,  might  have  recollected  that  the  death  bf  Moses  is  re- 
corded at  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch ;. yet  he  wonid  scarcely 
inpnte  those  sacred  books  to  ?iny  other  than  the  great'  Jewish 
legislator. 

On  die  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  by  Knox,  we  citu 
with  pleasure  the  following  reflections. 

*  Whatever  ideas  may  be  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  episcopal 
ordination^  a  ntode  which  viewed  at  a  regulation  of  order  hoMmany  advan- 
tagetf  and  which  does  not  stand  in  need  of  the  doubtful  and  disputed 
support  given  to  it  by  those  who  defend  it  as  of  divine  institution,  and 
as  essential  ta  the  very  existence  of  a  Christian  church,  a  more  serious 
sod  affecting  designation  to  the  ministry  than  the  one  which  has  been 
recorded  cannot  be^conceived ;  and  he  must  surely  attach  to  the  cere- 
monial part  of  Religion  a  value  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  who  can 
have  any  scruple  in  recognising  Knox  as  a  minister  of  Christ' 

Less  than  this  cotUd  not  be  said  in  defence  6f  an  establishment 
to  which  the  writer  belonged,  and  more  in  those  days  needed  not 
to  be  said  for  the  conviction  of  any  rational  and  unpreiudic^  mind. 
When  the  terms  of  communion  with  a  corrupted  church  are  become 
actually  sinful,  we  are  required,  by  the  highest  authority,  to  ^  com6 
oat  of  her,  that  we  parteke  not  of  her  plagues:'  if  in  so  doing, 
(as  was  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  church  of  England,)  we  can 
carry  along  with  vm  a  portioii  of  the  old  ministry,  pursed  from  their 
enrors,  and  enlightened  in  their  views,  it  is  certainly  a  very  high 
prrrikge;  if  otherwise,  as  no  church  can  subsist  without  a  mini»* 
ny,  necessity  is  an  ample  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  or- 
der of  pubKc  teachers.    Such  was  the  conduct  of  Peter  Waldo, 
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and  such  that  of  Knox.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  ^bat 
the  necessity  must  be  real  and  cogent,  and  Uiat  this  plea  aflfords  no 
countenance  to  the  pride,  the  levity,  the  conceit  and  the  caprice 
^vhich  are  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  modem  separations,  and 
that,  perhaps,  as  much  from  our  author's  church  as  of  our  own. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  religious  Houses  in  the  first  phrenzy  of 
the  congregation,  our  author  has  thus  dexterously  steered  between 
the  Scylla  and  Chai^bdis  o^  UK>dem  taste  and  Presbyterian  pre- 
judice. 

*■  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  magnificent  fabrics  which  our  ances- 
tors devoted  to  the  solemnixation  of  the  rites  of  religion  had  been  preserve 
ed,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Who  that  has  contemplated  them 
with  the  feelings  which  such  objects  are  in  every  susceptible  breast 
calculated  to  excite,  does  not  trace  with  regret  the  mouldering  frag- 
ments of  edifices,  the  extent  and  sublimity  of  which  history  might  have 
delighted  to  record  ?  But  we  must  not  yield  so  far  to  these  impressions 
as  to  be  averse  to  examine  into  the  merit  which  belong?  to  the  very 
men  by  whom  the  buildings  were  overturned.  Had  the  people  of 
Scodand  been  indifferent  about  their  religious  opinions,  dr  coldly  at-r 
tached  to  them,  had  they  not  been  elevated  by  that  zeal,  which  looked 
with  abhorrence  on  the  pageantry  of  the  old  superstition,  they  would 
have  puKhased  the  ease  and  security  which  all  men  so  dearly  value, 
by  conforming  to  the  church,  or  by  secretly  cherishing  their  tenets, 
which  would  then  have  quietly  perished  ;  and  had  the  decaying  foun- 
dation of  the  church  been  strengthened  or  renewed,  ages  might  have 
elapsed  before  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  been  the  inheritance  t(A«ur 
country ;  we  might  even  now  have  with  amazement  or  with  envy,  be- 
held amongst  other  nations  the  admirable  form  of  government  by  which 
we  are  protected,  we  might  yet  have  been  obliged  to  excite  the  spirit, 
be  woundings  of  whidi  have  been  so  keenly  and  so  injudiciously 
eprobated.'  •• 

^  Before  then  Knox  and  his  adherents  be  branded  as  intemperate 
^;ealors,  and  while  we  read  the  accounts  which  have  been  given,  and 
those  which  must  yet  be  recorded  of  wasted  churches  and  n^ned 
monasteries,  let  us  moderate  our  lamentations  by  reflecting  that  this 
was  a  priee,  however  high  in  the  estimation  of  taste  and  sentiment, 
which  we  caiiiiot  scruple  to  have  paid  for  those  rights,  &c.* 

On  the  right  of  resistance  m  subjects,  our  historian's  reflectioiis, 
drawn  forth  by  the  conduct  of  tne  congregation  in  depriving  the 
queen  Regent  of  her  authority,  are  cautious  and  profound; 

*  Here,'  (that  is,  in  the  opinion  deliberately  pronounced  by  Willock 
on  this  delicate  subject,^  *  the  doctrine  of  resistance  is  plainly  avowed 
and  as  plainly  defended  :  a  doctrine  theoretically  true ;  resting  upon 
the  nH)st  obvious  dictates  of  reason,  yet  the  application  of  which  to  ex- 
isting governments  is  at  all  times  hazardous.  No  question  can  be  con- 
ceived more  hazardous  than  whether  in  any  particular  instance  there 
subsists  that  severity  of  oppression,  the  removal  of  which  can  by  no 
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evik  be  too  dearly  parcfaased.  Were  roan  uniformly  guided,  as  ht 
flatten  himself  that  he  is,  by  reason  and  truth,  the  question  might  with 
the  utmost  safety  be  freely  discussed,  and  the  proper  answer  to  it 
steadily  and  unceasingly  inculcated.  But  he  docs  not  come  calmly  to 
the  decision ;  his  judgment  is  in  much  danger  of  being  biassed  by  the 
feelings  which  imaginary  or  real  despotism  had  excited,  and  what  still 
more  disqualifies  him  for  such  a  discussion,  his  ptis^ions,  his  pride,  his 
ielf-love,  his  anxiety  to  shew  his  power,  are  generally  called  into  action. 
Although  then  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  almost  ever)-  attempt 
to  carry  the  doctrine  of  resistance  into  execution,  is,  as  experience 
has  too  strongly  illustrated,  to  be  avoided ;  although  it  should  be  stated 
with  the  utmost  caution,  yet  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  true  ; 
the  knowledge  of  its  truth  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  rulers ;  and  there  are  extreme  cases  when  even 
the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  passive  obedience  must  revolt  from  his 
principle,  there  is  a  degree  of  tyranny  to  which  the  human  race  ought 
never  to  submit.' 

Seldom  has  the  native  prooensity  of  a  ^Scotchman  to  resist 
established  authority;  been  checked  by.  casuistry  so  discreet  and 
distinguishing  as  this. 

One  citation  more  and  we  have  done. 

*  The  Dissentions  of  the  protestants  strongly  influenced  th^  political 
principles,  the  manners,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland.  Indeed  the  important  events,  which  soon  marked  the  history 
of  that  country,  (and)  its  intercourse  with  England  after  both  were 
placed  imder  the  same  sovereign,  cannot  be  fully  explained  or  under^ 
stood  without  adverting  to  these  dissentions.  lo  trace  their  nature 
and  effects  afford  entertaining  and  instructive  matter  for  another  work, 
which  as  a  supplement  to  this  history,  the  author,  if  his  book  be 
honoured  with  public  approbation,  and  if  his  other  duties  afford  him 
leisure,  may  at  so'me  future  period  undertake.' 

That  such  approbation  will  not  be  withheld,  we  owe  it  to  the 
principles  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  best  part  of  our  country- 
men not  to  doubt;  and  could  our  suffrage  conuibute  in  any  degree 
to  fortify  the  author  in  his  purpose,  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  to 
say,  that  sincerely  as  we  love  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  our 
own  coimtryy  we  would  for  once  willingly  trust  in  pre^byterian 
^ds,  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  from  the 
close  of  the  present  work  to  its  final  extinction  at  the  Revolution. 
We  trusty  however,  and  believe,  that  he  who  has  freely  censured 
the  erron  of  the  congregation,  will  feel  no  partiaUty  for  the  cant 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  covenanters,  and  that  he  who  has  treated  the 
character  of  Mary  with  a  deUcacyaud  forbearance  so  honourable  to 
his  feelings,  will  tread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  her  more  innoceut  and 
accomfrfished  grandson.  For  the  political  depravity  of  the  last 
twoStuartiy  as  sovereigns  of  Scotland,  and  for  tbe^  tyranny  and 
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profligacy  of  their  Dumsten^  as  well  as  the  goerai  terrili^  nd  iiK 
•oleoce  of  their  pfdates^  we  crave  no  mdulgence.  Their  breacriies 
of  faith;  their  penecndi^  spait;  dieir  military  esecntioiis;  tfaeir 
coBtempt  of  kw  and  decoicy,  wUl  afford  abondant  scope  to  his 
powerful  pen.  There  were,  however,  amoi^  the  enemies  of  bis 
OMm  order  and  discipline  at  that  time,  many  splendid  exceptions  g 
and  we  pertoade  ourselves  that  they  will  no(  be  overlooked  by  his 
candour  and  discrimination. 

With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  wori[  now  completed,  it  has 
invested,  with  the  sober charmsof  truth, an  aera  already  adoned  by 
all  the  elegances  of  a  dead  and  a  living  langm^e,  by  narrative 
and  by  soog.  To  a  parity  vnth  such  wnten,  though  his  style  is 
vigorous  and  spirited,  the  writer  must  not  aspire;  but  his  praise  is 
of  a  better  and  an  higher  sort :  to  apply  the  words  of  an  old  histo- 
rian who  had  much  of  the  same  love  of  truth  ,and  virtue  with 
himself,  S\§  ds  irotiilat  biumfluur^  wtpi  avieov  er$  ro  ftcifov  xoa-fisifls^ — 
il§  €0$  Xayoypoj^i  j^^trwt  tin  to  vrfocayayoolMftf  r^  mt^^eta-u  ij 
akifiisrtf9¥ :  be  has  brought  every  action  of  every  person  and 
party  within  bis  grasp  to  the  test;  he  has  made  it  ins  l>B8ine8s  not 
to  amuse  but  ^  inform;  and  to  inculcate  by  example,  the  gneat 
outlines  of  human  duty  under  the  difficult  and  ever  cbaiigii^ 
circumstances  of  political  combination.  In  one  word,  so  far  as 
public  virtue  and  public  happiness  are  connected,  (and  both  they 
and  their  contraries  are  inseparable,)  the  man  who  undertakes  to 
write  history  on  these  principles,  and,  with  ability  adequate  to  the 
task,  never  loses  sight  of  ais  object,  is  to  be  hailed  by  the  wise 
and  good  of  every  denomination,  not  as  a  teacher  only,  but  as  a 
benefactor  and  friend  of  mankind. 


Art.  VI.  — Foyases  dans  la  Peninsule  Occidentale  detlnde^ 
et  dans  File  ae  Ceylan.  Par  M.  I.Haafner,  traduits  du  HoUan- 
dois,  par  M.  I.    Faris,  1812.    2  tom.  8vo. 

^T^HE  world  has  been  apt  to  associate  the  physical  character  of 
^  the  Dutchman  with  that  of  the  cold-blooded  tribe  of  animds. 
No  symptoms  however  of  torpidity  are  apparent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  *  lively  turtle'  before  us ;  on  die  contrary,  there  is  every 
indication  that  his  animal  spirits  circled  with  as  much  freedom  and 
rapidity  throu^  their  proper  channels  as  is  common  to  the  genus 
at  large.  ' 

We  petend  not  to  know  the  precise  degree  of  vitality  which  he 
originally  exhibited  at  Amsterdam  ;  bjut  Us  present  appearance  at 
Paris  has  a. briskness  al^ut  it  which  is  not  unamnsmg.  To  drop 
Aem^aphor  at  once,  we  more  than  suspect  that  in  passing  dnxH^ 
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t^t  French  press,  die  work  bts  undergone  some  of  those  changes, 
whkdi,  as  we  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  notice,  invariably 
take  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  book  which  falls 
under  th«  ever  meddling  and  splenetic  censor^ip  of  Buonaparte. 

Hie  predominant  feature  of  diese  volumes  is  a  rancorous  and 
malignant  antipathy  to  our  countrymen,  whose  character  and 
conduct  in  their  commerce  with  the  East,  are  the  theme  of  invec^ 
tive  in  every  page.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  it  is  that 
declamatory  kii;id  <3i  abuse  which  is  so  easy  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  so  dii&cidt  to  disprove.  Where  the  author  or  transl 
lator  ventures  to  descend  to  particulars  he  is  easily  refuted. 

It  is  not  assuredly  the  inclination;  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  in- 
terest, either  of  tbe  government  or  of  individuals  in  India,, to 
oppress  the  natives :  so  much  indeed  is  the  contrary  the  case,  that 
diere  prevails  a  very  general  and  anxious  wish  to  mitigate  and  re- 
move as  far  as  possible,  the  accumulated  evils  which  have  sprung 
from  the  worst  of  all  governments,  a  superstitious  hierarchy. 
The  baneful  influence  of  this  powedul  aeency  over  the  weakest 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind  has  insmuated  itself  into  the 
minutest  conc^ms^  of  domestic  life ;  it  accompanies  every  act,  and 
pervades  every  wish  and  every  want.  It  cannot  be  an  easy  task  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  sixty  millions  of  people  thus  circum- 
itanced,  nor  will  it  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  work  of  a 
day ;  many  promising  experiments  may  be  tried  in  vain,  others  may 
partially  succeed,  and  others  again  be  produ<!tive  of  mischief 
where  good  was  intended.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  run  little 
risk  of  contradiction  in  afiirming,  diat  the  condition*  of  the  native 
Hindoo  is  gradually  and  progressively  improving  under  the  British 
government  of  India ;  which,  though  not  perhaps  the  best  that 
might  be  adopted,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  country,  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  governments,  or  die  modem  despotism  of  Mabom^* 
medan  invaders. 

It  has  been  held  that  die  critic,  in  examining  the  works  of  an 
author,  has  no  business  with  his  character.  We  cannot  sUb 
scribe  to  the  fidl  extent  of  this  doctrine.  A  moral  essay,  or'  a 
hterary  and  metaphysical  disquisiton  will,  it  is  true,  be  equally 
valuable^  whether  we  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
author  or  not;  works  of  this  kind  bring  vrith  them  an  intrinsic  t^st' 
of  their  worth,  and  we  require  no  more :  but  there  are  others 
whose  merit  must  chiefly  depend  on  the  character  and  capacity  of 
the  author ;  such  as  the  narrative-  of  travels  into  countries  little 
known,  the  relation  of  wonderful  adventures,  and  the  descrip- 
&m  of  extraordinary  objects  of  art  and  nature ;  in  short,  every 
^  production 
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production  in  nvhich*  the  truth  or  fals^oodof  nvhat  is  adwiced, 
cannot  be  determined  from  evidence  furnished  by  the  work  itself. 

For  these  reasons  we  find  ourselves  obliged  ^  to  make  somewhat 
free  with  Jacob  Haafher ; — the  necessity  is  still  farther  appa- 
rent from  an  expression  of  the  French  traiislator,  borrowed  from 
a  German  journal  of  some  reputation,  that  these  travels  ap* 
pear  ^  un  pen  romanesques,'  ^  a  little  inclined  to  the  marvellous/ 
— notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the  author,  that  what  he  saya 
'  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  imagination,  but  as  real 
events.'  These  '  real  events*  have,  in  fact,  been  bandied  about,  for 
these  thirty  years,  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  are  here  re- 
peated in  so  confused  and  inaccurate  a  manner,  that  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  them  IS  apparent  at  the  first  glance. 

Jacob  Haafuer,  the  Jprench  biographer  sa3'S,  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary  at  Halle ;  but  himself  tells  us,  and  he  ought  to  know 
best,  that  he  was  bom  at  Colniar,  in  Upper  Alsace.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  embarked  widi  his  father  for  Batavia.  On  the  pas- 
sage the  father  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life  just  as  they  approached  the  Cape.  The  seaman  who  attended 
him  in  his  illness,  contrived  to  rob  him  of  a  bag  of  money  and 
other  valuable  effects,  which,  strange  as  it  inay  appear,  under  so 
rigorous  and  despotic  a  government  as  that  of  a  iJutch  Indiaman^ 
could  never  be  recovered  :  what  is  still  stranger,  this  youth,  whose 
father  had  been  appointed  ^  medecin  en  chef,'  could  not  find  one 
friend  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  prevent  his  vagabondizing  for 
seven  years  (his  biographer  says  twelve)  over  the  Indian  seas.  It 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  situation  of  cabin-boy  to  a 
Dutch  hooker,  manned  with  Malays  and  Lascars,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age  should  improve  much  in  his  education ;  but  Haafber 
was  a  prodigy.  His  brutal  captain,  it  seems,  had  flogged  two 
Lascars,  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  that  they  died,  and  he  drew  up  a 
proch'Verbal  against  him  in  so  powerful  and  affecting  a  stile,  that 
the  fiscal  of  Negapatnam  was  struck  with  it,  and  immediately  ap- 
pointed the  writer  to  a  clerkship  in  the  factory.  This  situation  was 
not  exactly  suited  to  a  person  of  Haafner*s  aspiriog^genius ;  copy- 
ing at  a  desk,  with  a  small  salary,  and  no  perquisites,  held  out  but 
little  prospect  of  accomplishing  what  his  whole  mind  appears  to 
have  been  bent  upon,  making  a  fortune.  He  tells  us  indeed  very 
candidly  that  the  two  vioris  f aire  fortune  have  caused  the  ruin  of 
the  Dutch  company,  that  they  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all 
other  companies,  and  that  they  carry  with  them  the  devastation  and 
depopulation  of  whole  kingdoms :  and  he  adds  that,  of  ten  persons 
returpiug  to  Europe,  nine  may  be  set  down  as  having  *  made  their 
fortunes'  by  the  most  infamous  means.  The  honourable  exception 
of  the  tenth  man  is  of  course  reserved  for  Jacob  Haafner. 
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.  It  happened  (rather  oddly,  in  so  large  a  liettlement  as  N^;apat- 
pam)  that  there  was  but  one  man  *  who  could  post  up  the  journal 
into  die  ledger/  and  he  was  too  surly  to  give  Haafner  any  iufprma- 
tton  on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  however, 
by  genius  and  perseverance,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
mystery  of  book-keeping;  on  which  occasion  he  breaks  out  into  a 
sublime  apostrophe  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  in  subdu- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  multiplication  table ! — He  seems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  acquired  much  reputation  at  Negapatnam ;  he  quar- 
relled, very  justly,  if  he  speaks  truth,  with  his  master,  and  was  dis- 
niiaeed  very  unjustly  by  the  governor.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ? 
He  had  hc^d  that,  among  me  English,  nothing  was  more  eas^  for 
a  prudent  man  ihka  defaire  fortune — but  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language :  an  English  deserter  was  fortunately  serving  in 
the  garrison ;  by  his  assistance  he  soon  mastered  it,  and  his  success 
at  Madras  was  no  longer  doubtful.  How  often  did  his  imagi- 
mition  paint  his  return  to  his  family  loaded  with  wealth  !  how  often 
did  he  devoutly  express  a  virish  to  find  them  miserably  poor,  for  the 
sole  satisfEurtion  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  them  rich !  Just^ 
liowever,  as  he  was  setting  out  on  his  journey,  one  of  his  country- 
men, less  sanguine  than  tne  rest,  awakened  him  from  his  golden 
dreams,  pointed  out  the  wickedness  as  well  as  the  folly  of  deserting 
his  country,  and  offered  him  the  situation  of  book-keeper  at  the 
small  settlement  of  Sadras.  To  Sadras,  therefore,  he  went.  Sub* 
sequent  events  at  this  place,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  deadly  anti- 
pathy which  every  page  of  his  book  breathes  against  the  English 
name  in  India. 

.  '  Our  tran<}uillity,'  he  says,  '  was  not  of  long  duration ;  an  ene- 
my, not  less  vindictive  and  cruel  than  Hyder  Ali,  (who  had  previ- 
ously disturbed  his  repose,)  and  injSnitely  more  perfidious,  came 
upon  us  by  surpriz^,  just  as  an  assassin  attacks  the  peaceable  tra- 
yeller  in  a  forest ;'  and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  ^  the  Machiavelian  and 
abominable  system  practised  by  the  English,  of  making  war  upon 
tfieir  neighbours  wimout  previous  notice,  can  only  be  attributed 
lo  their  cowardice  and  rapacity.' 

*  This  event,'  continues  he,.  '  took  place  on  the  17tb  June^ 
1781,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  M.  de  Neys,  the  chief 
of  Sadras,  bad  invited  us  to  dinner,  and  we  were  still  at  table, 
when  the  Serjeant  of  the  guard  entered  the  haU,  and  informed 
M.  de  Neys  that  an  English  officer,  carrying  a  white  handkerdiief 
at  the  end  of  a  walking  stick,  asked  to  speak  with  him.  No  one 
at  that  moment  paid  any  regard  to  the  white  handkerchief.  *'  Th^ 
90iie  the  merrier,"  replied  M.  de  Neys,  '^  let  him  come  in;  he 
shalj  drink  with  us  lo  me  prosperity  of  Sadras.^' 
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This  dfitcer,  it  setms,  came  from  the  head  quarters  at  Chingle- 
put,  to  sumtnon  the  fort;  he  was,  no  doubt,  an  unwelcome  visitor; 
but  M.  de  Neys  at  least  must  have  been  prepared  for  him.  We 
eannot  state  the  da;  on  which  it  was  summonedi  as  the  Gazette  is 
silent  on  the  surrender  of  this  unimportant  place ;  but  it  most  as- 
suredly was  not  on  the  17th  of  June.  Lord  Macartney  carried  out, 
in  the  Swallow  packet,  intelligence  of  the  war  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Holland^  and  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  21st  of  June.  He 
certainly  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  his  instructioAs,  wbidi  were 
to  seize  every  Dutch  ship  and  factory  -withm  his  reach.  Tbese 
factories^ .  in  the  midst  of  peace  aqd  professed  friendship,  were,  in 
fact,  affording  money,  doming,  and  ammunition  to  Hyder  Ali,  atid 
were  at  the  same  time  so  many  vents  for  his  plunder.  Neither  cad 
it  be  truethat  M.  de  Neys  was  taken  by  surprize,  as,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Swallow,  a  French  frigate  had  carried  intelligence  of 
the  war  to  every  Dutch  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
given  them  sufficient  notice  to  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. The  dinner  scene,  therefore,  and  all  that  rollows  it,  re- 
specting the  violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  must  fall  un- 
der' those  portions  of  Jacob  Haafner's  book,  which  his  sagacious 
coimtrymeu  have  set  down  as  '  Un  pen  romaUesque.^ 

We  are  not  much  surprised  to  find  an  accusation  against  the 
governor  of  Negapatnam,  for  having  sold  that  settlement,  nay 
made  a  present  of  it,  to  the  English:  but  it  was  the  same  governor, 
unfortunately,  who  bad  dismissed  him  from  the  Company's  service. 
He  observes  fiarther,  that  selling  or  giving  forts  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  the  Dutch.  We  have  heard  indeed  of  a  Dutch  governor 
selling  gunpowder  to  the  enemy  that  was  besieging  him,  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  treachery  in  the  surrender  of  Ne- 
gapatnam. On  the  21st  of  October  it  was  invested  by  more  thaii' 
4000  men.  On  the  SOth  the  lines  and  redoubts  were  carried,  and 
on  the  12lh  of  November,  the  town  and  fort  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation, after  making  two  vigorotis  and  desperate  sallies. 

The  irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Gimatic,  and  tlie  flight  of 
its  wretched  inhabitants  to  Madras,  created  that  dreadful  famine,' 
of  which  hundreds  perished  daily  in  the  streets.  The  sufferings  of 
the  settlement  were  aggravated  by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  de- 
stroyed the  rice  ships,  that  had  been  collected  with  infinite  pains,  by 
the  government.  This  melancholy  event  furnishes  a  noble  slUbjcct 
for  the  venemous  pen  of  the  Dirtthmati. 

The  famine  at  Madras,  he  says,  *  was  created  npon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  desolated  Bengal,  where  three  millions  of 
souls  perished,  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  avarice  df  a  company  6t 
monopolizers,  with  die  execrable  Clive  at  their  head.'    He  asserts 
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that  the  delay  m  discbarging  the  cargoes  of  ^ce  from  the  Tessels 
ie  Madras  roads,  had  do  other  object  than  that  of  raising  the 
price  of  grain  and  other  provisions,  with  which  the  magazines  were 
already  s£iindant1y  supplied;  that  die  stprm  which  destroyed  them^ 
t0ok  place  ou  the  2d  of  October,  1782,  after  infalUble  signs  of  its 
terrible  approach  had  been  announced  to  all  the  world  for  eight 
4'<'y8 ;  that  if  Mr.  Willoughby  had  been  governor,  instead  of  the 
cruel  Macartney^  (the  same  Macartney  he  observes,  who  went  am- 
l^a^sajdor  to  China,  from  whence,  God  be  praised,  he  returned  with* 
out  doing  anything,)  it  is  certain  that  not  a  soul  would  have  perished 
of  hunger;  Aat  while  the  streets  of  Madras  were  crouoed  with 
the  deaA  snd  the^  dyiqgi  the  English  shewed  not  the  least  compas- 
sion in  passing  through  the  midst  of  these  victims  of  their  infernal 
system;  that  they  carried  t}ieir  barbarity  so  far  as  to  drive  more  than 
2000  of  these  wretches  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  thef 
remained  three  da^a,  stretching  their  feeble  arms  towards  Madras, 
to  implore  the  pity  of  their  oppressors;  that  this  dreadful  spectacle 
was  regarded  by  the  English  with  the  most  revolting  insensibility; — 
with  much  more  of  asim'dar  kind,  repeated  overhand  over,  and 
const&tly  followed  by  the  most  abusive  and  opprobrious  mention 
of  the  British  name* 

It  is  almost  uunecessarv  for  us  to  say^  Uiat  the  w  hole  of  this  state* 
ment  ia  unfounded.  In  me  first  place  it  is  false,  that  the  storm 
happened  on  the  2d  of  October;  it  is  equally  false  that  its  ap* 
proaich  was  announced  eight  days  before,  or  indeed  at  all.  it 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  so  little  expected,  thai 
all  the  small  craft,  and  the  boats  of  the  squadron  of  Sir  ^ward 
Hughes,  were  employed  the  whole  morninjg  of  that  day,  in  carry- 
ing provisions  and  water  to  the  ships ;  which  were  so  unpre« 
pared  for  it»  thai  they  were  obliged  to  slip  their  cables  and!  put 
to  sea.  It  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  ^  the  dlelaj 
of  landing  the  srain  was  in  the  expectation  of  a  storm;'  and  it  is 
a  malevolent  falsehood  to  ^  say  that  the  warehouses  were  full 
of  grain.  Thet  select  committee  observe,  in  their  letter  to  Sir 
Edward  Hughes,  *  Uiat  the  rice  then  at  the  Presidency  did  notes* 
caed  tlnrty  thousand  begs;  that  the  quantity  afloat  in  ttic  roads  was 
about  as  much  more;  that  the  monthly  consumption  was>  at  the 
leasts  fifty  thousand  bags.'  And  they  farther  observe,  '  that  the 
number  of  hoate  required  for  the  daily  service  of  his  squadron^  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  deprived  them  of  tlie  means  of  landing  the 

Kin.  fiom  the  ve9sel3  m  the  road.'    The  calumny  vented  against 
rd  Macartn^'  is  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.    The  committee 
abovemeutiojptea  observe^ '  that  the  government  iiad  the  melancholy 
truth  before  it«  that  .no  hunsan  effort  could  preve^  tlie  fate^  which 
the  certain  wA  immediate  prospect  of  famine  presented  to  the  mi- 
serable 
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serable  inhabitants   of  the  settlement/     With  r^ard  to  Lorcf 
Macartney  individually^  he  was  the  first  to  set  die  example  of  send* 
ing  away  every  servant  of  every  description,  that  was  not  abso* 
lately  necessary  to  be  kept;  and  we  can  tell  this  calumniator,  from 
our  own  knowledge,  that  the  humanity  of  the  government  and  of 
individuals  was  constant  and  unremitting,  in  devising  means  for 
mitigating  the  calamity;  and  that  nourishment  was  daily distributecf 
to  many  thousands,  under  the  walls  of  Madras.     It  is  totally  false 
diat  2000  or  any  number  were  driven  out  of  the  town.     On  the 
contrary,  a  notice  was  published  iu  various  languages,  that  all  who 
had  not  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  on  hand,  artd  who  might 
choose  voluntarily  to  leave  the  town,  would  be  supplied  widi  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  rice,  and  furnished  with  an  escort  to  the  provinces 
which  had  not  suffered;  in  consequence  of  which,  many  thousands 
were  saved. 

But  the  accuracy  of  Jacob  Haafner  is  at  least  equal  to  his 
honesty.  He  tells  us  that,  no  the  taking  of  Sadras,  (whither  he  went 
a  beggar,)  he  carried  away  with  him  120  pagodas;  that  the  rest  of 
his  property  consisted  in  3000  pagodas  hi  money  and  merchandise, 
of  which  he  was  plundered  by  the  English;  and  1000  pagodas 
which  he  had  lent  to  M.  de  Neys,  for  die  public  service.  How 
did  he  contrive  to  realize  this  sum  ?  did  he  too  oppress  the  poor 
Hindoos,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  f  This  accumulation  of 
property,  however,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  we  mean  to  im- 
peach his  integrity.  There  is  a  little  history  respecting  the  1000 
pagodas  lent  to  M.  de  Neys,  which  furnishes  a  pretty  trait  in  the 
character  of  this  conscientious  Dutchman,  for  he  appears  exceed- 
ingly anxious  throughout  his  narrative,  to  be  esteemed  '  an  honour- 
able man.' 

The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  de  Neys 
apprised  Haafner  that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury 
10,000  pagodas,  and  tliat  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  books 
correspond.  Haafner  did  not  greatly  relish  the  proposition,  for 
if  this  violation  of  the  terms  should  be  discovered,  it  would  expose 
him  to  the  wrath  of  Captain  Mackay,  the  English  officer,  of  whom 
he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  sufficient  dread.  He  advised  the 
governor  therefore  to  replace  the  money,  givmg  him  a  hint  at  the 
same  time  concerning  the  repayment  of  his  thousand  pagodas. 
The  governor  observed  it  was  too  late,  for  that  Captain  Mackay 
bad  got  the  keys;  and  that  if  he  did  not  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
extricate  him  from  his  embarrassment,  he  would  not  only  not  re- 
pay him  the  thousand  pagodas,  but  also  make  known  to  the  Com* 
pany  the  little  zeal  which  he  had  maiiifested  for  its  interests;  but 
that,  if  he  would  alter  the  books,  he  would  not  only  repay  him 
the  thousand  pagodas,  and  make  him  a  handsome  present;  but 
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would  also  acquaint  the  directors  with  his  merits  in  this  ticklish 
ftffiur.  Haaiiier's  int^^rity  was  not  proof  against  so  many  tempta* 
tions.  *  The  fear/  says  he,  *  of  losing  my  money,  the  service  I 
should  render  the  Company  in  snatching  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  greedy  hands  of  the  English,  the  hope  of  accelerating  mj 
advancement,  and  the  dread  of  Mr.  Mackay,  &c.  all  these  consi- 
derations determined  me  to  give  myself  up  to  his  wishes/  And  h% 
tells  us  that  he  managed  this  dangerous  business  of  fakiiying  th« 
books  so  well,  diat  it  was  never  discovered. 

The  farther  we  proceed  in  the  narrative,  the  more  we  develope 
die  real  character  of  Jacob  Haafner.     Hb  sensibility^  he,  says 
was  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  remain  at  Madras,  (where,  by  the 
way,  he  bad  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war,)  among  the  scenes  of 
misery>which  he  daily  experienced.    We  can  discover,  however, 
another  reason,  for  his  quitting  this  place, — 4le  had  outstaid  both 
his  reputation  and  hb  money.     On  his  arrival,  he  engaged  himself 
as  clerk  to  an  English  attorney;  he  then  entered  the  service  of 
M.  de  Souza,  a  Portugueze  merchant,  who  broke  his  head,  turned 
him  out  of  hu  house,  and  sent  him  100  pagodas  as  compensation 
money.    These  being  nearly  exhausted,  and  no  farther  supply  offer- 
ing, he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  an  open  boat,  so, 
mcy  as  to  be  nearly  filled  with  water  when  launched  from  the 
beach.    In  this  crazy  machine,  at  the  height  of  the  bad  season, 
when  not  a  vessel  can  venmre  to  approach  the  coast,  he  put  to  sea 
with  a  view  to  reach  Tranquebajr,  or  some  other  place  to  the  south- 
ward.   A  shot  from  Fort  St.  George  brought  him  back,  he  was 
conducted  as  a  spy  to  the  government  hou»e,  and  recognized  by 
Major  Sydenham,  whom  he  entreated  to  intercede  in  his  behalf. 
Hie  Major's  representation,  it  seems,  had  the  desired  effect;  for 
ImA  Macartney,  after  some  friendly  admonitions  respecting  prison- 
era  on  their  parole  stealing  away  from  a  garrison  town,  allowed 
him  to  proceed — on  condition  however  that  he  took  charge  of  a 
packet  of  letters  for  Colonel  Hamilton,  at  Tranquebar ;  a  condition 
which  he  .accepted  with  apparent  satisfioction,  and  a  solemn  pro- 
mise to  execute  faithfully.     '  This  paper  then/  said  Lord  Macart* 
ney,  <  contains  an  order  to  the  Colonel  to  pay ,  you  one  thousand 
pagodas,  if  you  fulfil  your  mission/  and  so  saying,  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  and  wished  him  a  good  voyage. 

TTiose  who  were  acquainted  with  this  wary  statesman,  who  be- 
stowed his  confidence  only  where  he  knew  it  would  not  be  abused; 
who  remember  the  distant,  but  dignified  deportment  of  this  noble- 
man, who,  with  the  apparent  hauteur,  possessed  the  real  urbanity 
of  the  old  school,  will  hesitate,  with  us,  in  believing  that  he  would 
commit  papers  of  any  consequence  'to  an  enemy  taken  in  the  act 
of  breaking  his  parole;  or  that  he  would  descend  to  the  familiarity 
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of  shaking  hands  with  a  draggled  Dutchmui)  just  escaped  from  s^ 
leaky  catamaran. 

With  the  letters  however  h^  put  off,  laudii^  at  S|idras  aacl 
other  places,  and  experiencing  many  *  hair  breadth  escapes  lioth  by 
sea  and  land.'  On  the  way,  he  b^an  to  debate  with  himsdl^ 
whether  he  should  deliver  the  letters  to  Colonel  Hamilton;  and 
the  question  proved  so  diffijcult  to  determinei  that  be  was  unable  to 
dose  his  eyes.  Hie  breach  of  promise  was  nothing ;  that  was  deari^ 
counterbalanced  by  the  service  rendered  to  his  country;  the  great: 
conflict'  lay  between  the  loss  of  the  thousand  pagodas^  and  die 
hatred  he  felt  for  the  Ei^lish,  to  whom  the  withholding  of  the  l^t-^ 
ters  would  occasion  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief.  After  a  display 
of  much  true  German  sentimentality,  he  resolved  finally  to  carry 
Lord  Macartney's  letters  to  Pondicherry,  and  give  thcan  up  to  th* 
French  Admiral  Suffi^in.  ^ 

A  great  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  this  expeditioo, 
in  which  he  introduces  his  amours  with  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  dau^ 
t^  of  a  Dutch  Serjeant,  by  a  native  woman.  This  ^  amiable 
creature'  had  been  betrothed  to  a  young  man  whom  buanesa  had 
called  from  Madras  to  Trincomalee;  and  Haafher,  in  his  absence^, 
contrived  to  se4uce  her  affections.  At  Tranquebar  he  again  niet 
with  her  and  her  mother ;  indeed  his  expedition  seems  to  have  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  following  these  women  for  a  sub* 
sistence.  Suspecting  that  Hyder  All  might  pay  them  a  visit,  he^ 
proposed  to  go4o  Ja^napatnani.  The  mother  refused  to  accom* 
pany  him,  but  delivered  her  daughter  into  his  hands,  to  be  conveyed 
to  her  betrothed  husband :  the  girl,  however,  chose  to  remain  widi 
Haafner,  who  informs  his  readers  that  '  she  abandoned  herself 
to  him  entirely  and  unconditionally;  not  as  Ins  wife,  but  as  bis 
mistress,  or  as  his  slave,  if  be  should  not  deem  her  worthy  of  tha 
latter  title."  A  rhapsody  in  the  finest  stile  of  Kotzebue^  brings 
him  to  Jaffnapatnam,  with  this  charming  girl,  in  whose  company 
^  he  forgot  all  his  past  misfortunes,  all  his  resolutions,  all  his  pro*  ' 
jects  for  the  future,  his  country,  and  even  his  friends.'  With  her 
he  determined  to  occupy  a  hut  at  Jaffnapatnam,  from  M^neace 
nothing  but  death  should  ever  tear  him.  How  he  contrived  to 
live  here,  without  money  and  without  employment,  h<^  does  not 
condescend  tp  inform  us.  We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
his  continuance  at  this  place ;  he  is  very  sparing  of  dates,  pro- 
bably not  without  reason,  for  he  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  few 
\vhich  he  has  given.  In  order  however  to  stamp  a  kind  of  autbeo-' 
ticity  on  this  adventurous  voyage,  he  has  hazaided  one  her^,  but  vnth 
his  usual  success.  *  It  was,'  says  he,  ^  on  Tuesday  the  i24th  I^o- 
vember,U782,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  aftempoa,  that  I  embarked 
«n  board  the  Cheiinga/    Now  Fmoois  Moore,  (and  be  is  no  mean 
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wthority,)  teOs  us,  m  his  Almanack  for  1782^  that  the  £4th  No- 
vember of  that  year,  fell  on  a  Sunday.  In  short,  we  are  quitft 
satisfied  that  the  whole  of  this  Chelinga  expedition,  which  occupies 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  first  volume,  is  neidier  more  nor 
less  than  a  downright  fiction. 

We  find  the  author  at  the  opening  of  the  second  volume,  at  Bimili- 
patnam  ob  thd  coast  of  Orissa,  preparing  for  a  journey  to  the  south- 
ward ;  and  conclude,  from  some  incidental  circumstances,  that  not 
more  Uian  twelve  months  intervened  between  his  sitting  down  for 
life  at  Jaffnapatnam,  and  setting  out  on  his  joarney  from  Bimili- 

Ctnam.  Yet  in  thb  short  period,  all  traces  of  his  dear  Anrie  (a^ 
calls  her)  seem  te  have  been  wiped  from  his  memory.  Her 
place  b  how  supplied  with  a  Devadaschie,  or  Hindoo  dancing 
girl,  of  the  name  of  Mamia,  erf  whom  he  is,  if  possible,  more 
enamoured  than  he  w^s  of  the  ^adorable  Anne.'  His  amours  with 
this  interesting  Hindoo  certainly  form  no  disagreeable  episode. 
To  the  sprightlineas  and  activity  of  Le.  Vaillant's  Narina,  Mamia 
adds  feeling  and  sentiraent;  her  affection  appears  to  have  bceft 
pore  and  unshaken,  and  she  lost  her  life  to  save  that  of  her  lover, 
who,  in  our  opinion,  was  little  deserving  of  sneh  a  sacrifice.  The 
whole  work  indeed  is  written  in  die  stile  and  manner  of  Le  Vail- 
Jant's  travels  in  southern  Africa,  and  may  probably  contain  about 
the  same  proportion 'of  truth  and  fiction,  as  that  amusing  romance* 
This  part  of  it  vfould  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  were  it 
not  for  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  author's  rancorous  abuse  of 
the  English.  His  invectives  are  more  violent,  and  his  chai^ge* 
more  unfounded  if  possible,  in  tliis,  than  in  the  first  volume ;  and  h^ 
frankly  avows,  that '  he  is  blinded  bv  the  hatred  which  he  bears  to 
ibose  despdts  of  India.'  He  conspl^s  Jiimself,  bbwever,  with  re- 
jecting that  their  don^nion  cannot  last  longer  than  50  years  froni 
the  time  of  his  writing.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  fright  into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  Captahi  Mackay  at  Sadras,  and  a  little 
rudeness  which  he  experienced  from  a  young  ofiicer  who  '  d— d 
the  Dutch,'  he  appears  to  have  had  no  persoiuu  reason  to  comjdain 
of  them.  On  the  contrary  they  seem  to  have  been  sufBcientW 
ready  to  favor  his  supreme  wish  '  de  faire  fortune.'  At  a  choul- 
try near  Mazulipatnam,  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Harclay,, newly  ap- 
pointed governor  of  that  place.  In  the  course  of  dieir  conver- 
sation, the  indiscreet  Englishman  avowed  that  he  had  come  out  to 
recruit  hi3  finances ;  that  his  father,  who  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  had  ruined  himself  by  play,  would  himself  have  come  to 
India  to  pick  up  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  his  health 
bad  permitted;  that  he  had  been  but  eight  mouths  in  Indiai 
when  he  was  put  in  possession  of  one  of  the'  b^t  things  on  that 
coast;  that  the  governor  of  Madras  (Liord  Macartney)  had  assived 
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bim  that  in  less  than  five  years  he  might  make  his  fortune;  &at  h^ 
had  received  a  few  instructions  on  diis  head ;  but,  being  eqoalljr 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  he  would  ap- 
{K>int  him,  (Haafher,)  who  seemed  to  understand  bodi,  deputy 
receiver  of  the  revenues,  if  he  would  enter  his  service:  Haaftief 
refused  this  seducing  offer,  alleging  that  the  wealth  which  he  bad 
already  accumulated  (in  what  manner,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,) 
was  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  retire  to  his  own  country. 

.  *  No,'  ejaculated  he  when  this  Mr.  Barclay  was  gone, '  Heaven  pre- 
serve me  from  such  an  employment  t  No,  never  can  I  become  the  op- 
pressor of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  freouently  unable  to  pa^  the  heavy- 
taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  whose  whole  wealth  consbts  \xl  a  misere* 
ble  hut  of  straw,  a  mat  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  h€d  and  a 
seat,  two  earthen  vessels  to  prepare  their  food,  a  piece  of  cotton  clotk 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  a  chest  to  hold  the  little  property  which 
they  may  possess.  It  was  with  a  heart  filled  with  grief  and  indlanation^ 
•that  I  followed  with  my  eyes  thb  hungry  vulture,  who  wm  a^bout  to 
oecup^  a  situation,  which  ought  to  be  booourable;  lor  the  sake  only  of 
iitttening  himself,  after  the  example  of  Micbabon  bb  predecessor, 
with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  miscurable  inhalNtants  of  MasulipatnaiB* 

In  truth,  Mr.  Harclay  was  rightly  served  for  bestowing  his  confi- 
dence at  first  sight  upon  a  foreign  vagabond.  Wehope  that  Ae  Ea«t 
India  Company  dismissed  him  from  their  employ  as  soon  as  tbty 
Were  apprized  of  his  folly,  which  we  diink  must  have  been  the  case, 
as  we  do  not  find  any  such  name  upon  their  records.  Serioualy, 
the  whole  of  thb  story  b  a  ridiculous  fable.  In  1783  Mr.  Jamea 
Daniell  was  resident  or  chief  at  Mazulipatnam,  and  was  succeeded 
%y  Mr.  James  Hodges  in  1784.  Harclay  and  his  predecessor 
'Michabon^  therefore,  are  two  fabricated  names,  which  vrill  pass 
on  the  continent,  as  well  as  any  others,  for  those  of  two  '  hungry 
vultures,'  who  made  their  fortunes  by  wringing  from  the  ^  bard 
hands'  of  die  peasants  of  Mazulipatnam  their '  vile  trash,  in  the  form 
of  rupees  and  pagodas.' 

'  In  the  course  of  dib  volume  Mr.  Hastuigs  comes  in  for  his  pro- 
portion of  abuse ;  and  a  whole  chapter  b  dedicated  to  tte  '  seven 
'and  forty  capital  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged,  but  of  which 
l>oth  he  ana  hb  counsel  knew  before  hand  that  the  ju^et  would 
'acquit  him,  provided  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  of  a  couple  oi 
'hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling !  He  was  not  only  declared  not 
'guilty,  but  what  b  more,  saw  himself  elevated  to  the  peerage  of 
England!* 

It  b  amusing  to  witness  the  delight  vrith  which  thb  kiiid4iearted 

Dutchman  dwells  on  our  dbasters  in  India.     He  details  with  iin« 

'  common  glee  the  unfortunate  afiair  at  Perambani,  in  which  Colonel 

Bailey's  detachment  was  defeated  \  and  adds  that  if  Hyder  Ali  and 
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Tkpfo  Salieb  had  managed  ikhtly^  the  EoglUh  ^ould  have  h^^ 
driveo  out  of  the  country.  ^  What  a  blessing/  he  exclaims, '  would 
Ihk  hare  been  for  humanity!  what  glory  for  the  Nabob  of  My- 
sore!' But  as  both  these  worthies  frustrated  his  exj^tationSf 
he  bursts  out  into  a  rapturous  exclamation;  'Zemaun  Shaw! 
Holkarl  my  hopes  still  uve  in  you!'  Hyder  Ali  is  however  his 
chief  fiiifourite;  he  calls  him  'an  ardent  friend  to  the  interests  of 
humanity ;'  and  ^affirms  that '  be  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
f,  great  jmace^  and  infinitely  more  deserving  of  that  title  than  AI^*^ 
imder,  Charles  XIL,  and  many  others  to  whom  adulation  has 
prostituted  it'  We  had  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  Buona« 
parte  was  meant  to  be  included  amoqg  those  *  many  others',  until 
we  observed,  in  the  preface  to  the  aecond  volume,  the  foUowim 
pvagraph. 

'H^  Moved  monarch  .who  now  governs  us,  will  take  these  people 
(^  Hindoos)  under  his  mighty  protectioo.  His  well  known  jusUce 
and  hamanity  will  not  permit  them  to  be  oppressed  and  trampled  upon 
astbevbave  hitherto  been.  He, will  prevent  every  kind  of  vexation, 
and  his  paternal  goodness  will  extend  itself  to  those  Hindoos  who  are 
his  subjects,  with  the  same  zeal  which  be  manifests  in  restoring  to 
Europe  tranquillity  and  peace/ 

It  is  lamentable,  Jacob  says,  that  the  great  Hyder  AU  has  not 
yet  found  a  well-informed  and  faithful  biographer ;  and  he  there- 
fore undertakes  to  give  a.  ^  Notice  Historique*  on  this  '  father  of 
his  people/  every  particle  of  which  is  ridiculously  false.  He 
neither  knows  his  parents,  the  place  where,  nor  the  time  when  he 
was  bom,  nor  when  and  where  he  died ;  neither  is  he  correctly 
informed  of  the  education  which  he  received,  the  disposition  which 
he  evinced  while  a  youth,  the  feats  which  he  performed,  the  trickf 
by  which  he  ascended  the  musnud  of  Mysore ;  nor  in  short,  of  any 
one  circumstance  of  his  chequered  life.  After  acquainting  us  that 
he  died  at  Arcot,  (which  is  not  true,  for  he  died  at  ChittoorJ  he 
observes  that  certain  proofs  have  been  found  that  this  prince  was 
poisoned. 

*  O  Aaglois !  Anglois !  and  you,  unfortunate  Tippp,  who  exhibit  90 
terrible  an  example  of  the  frail  and  gloomy  lot  of  the  great ;  you,'  like 
another  Hannibal,  had  sworn,  while  yet  an  infant,  upon  the  Goran  to 
your  fiither  an  eternal  hatred  against  the  English  !  But,  alas!  you  were 
not  permitted  to  fulfil  this  noble  vow,  of  which  you  were  yourself  the 
victim  r 

This  amiable  prince  also  fell,  it  seems,  by  the  craft  and  treachery 
of  the  EngUsh,  '  for  it  was  only  by.  surprize  that  Seringapatnam 
was  taken,  when  Hpjpo  Saheb  died  by  the  sword  of  a  hired  assassin* 
Hie  city  was  then  given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  women  of  the  kiitf 
9tms  themselves  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  English  soldiers/ 
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jA.  reference  to  the  London  Gazette  is  the  best  answer  which  we 
can  give  to  such  infamous  falsehoods. 

The  work  is  written  hi  a  sule  and  manner  well  caknlated  to  take 
pie  attention  of  the  generality  of  readers.  The  lai^uage  is  ner* 
Vous  and  concise ;  sometimes,  however,  it  becomes  clumsy,  in- 
flated  and  declamatory.  It  embraces,  in  fact,  the  pert  flippancy 
of  a  Frenchman,  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  a  Dutchman,  and  the 
^whining  sentimentality  of  a  modern  Gehnan.  The  reflexions 
on  events  are  not  more  just  or  accurate  than  the  events  diem^ 
selves.  The  descriptions  however  are  sufficienuy  clear ;  *the  ob- 
jects are  distinctly  brought  forward,  but  the^  are  all  studies; 
true  to  general  nature,  Siey  are  false  to  individual  and  insulated 
facts.  The  indications  of  die  approaching  hurricane  at  Madras 
may  serve  to  illustrate  our  remark.  Not  satisfied  with  the  actual 
accompaniments  of  the  storm,  the  author  collects  all  the  pheno- 
mena which  Ms  reading  can  supply,  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the 
description.  He  sees  the  sun  set  in  blood,  the  moon  rise  (when 
by  his  own  account  there  was  no  moon)  in  unwonted  magnitude^ 
the  sea  monsters  leaving  their  deep  abodes  to  float  on  the  surface, 
and,  from  the  streets  of^Madras,  wild  beasts  seeking  the  shelter  of 
thefarestf  with  twenty  other  incongruous  concomitants,  which  i^ay 
have  been  observed  at  various  times  and  in  various  places,  but  not 
one  of  wliich,  we  will  venture  to  say,  was  visible  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  allude. 

His  observations  on  the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  the  charac* 
teristic  features  of  the  country  which  he  delineates,  form  by  far 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  book,  and  may  be  read  with 

{Measure.  We  travel  with  brahpiins  and  fakirs — ^with  jugglers  and 
brtune  tellers,  musicians  and  dancing  girls ;  we  ascend  me  sacred 
mountains  amidst  thousands  of  Hindoos,  and  sleep  in  choultries  with 
groups^of  coulis,  kaschi-kaunis,  and  travellers  of  every  description. 
Our  ears  are  stunned  with  the  noisy  din  of  the  village  school ;  anA 
Ive  see  before  its  door  a  group  of  boys  sitting  cross-legged  and 
tracing  their  letters  with  the  finger  in  the  sand,  pronouncing  each 
letter  or  word  or  sentence  at  die  same  instant  of  time,  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  better  to  impress  them  on  the  memory.  The  bezars  or 
ioiarket,  with  all  the  diversified  produce  of  the  east,  is  laid  before  us. 
>^e  Join  in  the  religious  processions — the  pilgrimages — the  oblation^ 
of  the  Hindoos;  and  we  accompany  the  poor  widow,  who,  in 
consequence  of  her  vow,  bums  as  a  willing  sacrifice  on  her  has- 
l^and's  fimeral  pile.  Of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  an  instance 
occurred  at  Vetour,  which,  being  conducted  in  a  different  manner 
from  those  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  we  shall  give  in  the  audior^a 
own  words. 
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*  We  arrived  at  the  village  about  time  oUock,  and  were  not  )Mg  to 
finding  out  the  dwelling  of  her  who  was  destined  to  be  the  heroine  .ol 
^s  tragedy.  She  was  seated  before  the  door  of  her  house,  surrounded 
by  a  few  persons  of  both  sexes,  her  relations,  no  doubt,  to  whom  sha 
distributed  betel  from  time  to  time,  moving  her  lips  incessantly  wi^out 
speaking  a  single  word;  just  as  a  person  praying  in  a  low  voice;  not 
the  least  symptom  of  fear  was  apparent;  she  seemed  on  the  contravy  to 
be  perfectly  at  her  ease.  The  poor  creature  was  truly  to  be  pitied ; 
to  me  she  appeared  about  23  years  of  age..  Her  features  were  f4aeid 
sod  agreeable,  and  her  person  well  made.  Deeply  affected,  I  left  her 
to  take  a  look  at  the  fiery  pit,  into  Which  she  was  to  throw  herself.  I 
found  it  at  the  distance  of  a  short  fourth  part  of  a  league  from  the  vU> 
lage  on  a  {^ain ;  it  was  about  ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  and  as  many 
deep;  they  were  then  busy  in  throwing  in  wood  to  feed  and  augment 
Jhis  dreadful  furnace. 

*  Shortly  after  I  heard  at  a  distance  the  music,  which  announced  the 
approach  of  the  victim.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  same  people 
whom  I  had  seen  about  her  before  her  door.  She  held  a  lemon  in  her 
band,  in  which  were  stuck  some  heads  of  cloves,  which  occupy  the 
place  of  a  box  of  perfumes  among  the  Hindoo  women. 

'  The  procession  now  moved  with  her  towards  a  nei^bourine  tank. 
Before  she  reached  it  she  stripped  h^^lf  of  all  her  clothing  which  she 
distributed  among  some  of  the  women  who  accompanied  her.  As  soon  * 
as  she  bad  bathed,  she  put  on  a  robe  of  w)ii^  cot^n  cloth ;  she  then 
came  forward  with  a  firiqa  slep;  her  bead  erect,  as  iu  triumph,  to  the 
sound  of  the  i^usic,  and  attended  by  som^  Brahmins,  whose  object  was 
to  keep  up  her  courage  in  reciting  some  bymos.  During  this  time,  the 
JMrepcb  had  been  surrounded  with  high,  mats  that  the  victim  might  not 
be  terrified  >vith  the  sight  of  the  furnace  before  the  proper  tinoe,  near 
which  was  placed  the  corpse  of  her  husband  upon  a  bier.  The  widow 
stopped  for  some  time,  and  with  an  air  the  most  sorrowful,  looking  at 
>he  corpse,  smote  her  breast  and  wept  Utterly.  She  then  bent  herself 
before  it,  and  three  times  made  a  tour  round^  the  p^t,  and  at  eai^h  time, 
on  aBptDacbing  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  she  povered  her  &ce  with 
her  bands  a^d  loade  a  profound  inclination.  At  length,  stopping  near 
to  the  body,  she  turned  hers^low^s  her  relations  and  friends,  with 
an  air  of  tranquillity,  to  take  leave  of  them.  A  vase  of  oil  was  then 
given  to  her,  a  part  of  which  she  poured  on  the  body  of  the  deceased^ 
and  then  placing  it  on  her  head,  cried  out  three  times  with  a  loud  voica 
Narvina!  The  mata  whidtsurrounded  the  fiery  trench  were  now  quickly 
lemoved,  the^corpse  thrown  in,  aid  the  widow,  without  discovering  any 
«gns  of  fear,  plunged  in  after  it,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  women  and  the 
noise  of* the  music,  while  each  of  the  spectators  threw  in  a  small  hggol 
with  which  they  had  provided  themselves  for  the  purpose,  so  that  she 
was  covered  in  an  instant.' — ^VoK  H.  p.  59- 

'  It  it  still  a  disputed  point  among  Europeans  whether  thia  extra- 
ordinary sacrifice  is  voluntary.  The  act  itself,  we  have  no  doabt, 
^np:  but  bow  is  the  victim  circumttanced  ^   As  a  widow,  iht  lot 
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of  a  Hindoo  woman  is  deplorable ;  she  cannot  contract  a  second 
m&rriage ;  she  cannot  inherit  her  husband's  property,  but  is  left  to 
the  mercy  of  her  children,  or,  in  default  of  them,  to  her  husband*s 
vehtioos;  she  must  neither  wear  jewels,  nor  gold,  nor  silver,  of 
which  Hindoo  women  are  passionately  fond ;  she  must,  in  short, 
give  up  every  thing  that  constitutes  comfort  and  independence : 
and  when  little  or  nothing  is  left  to  make  life  desirable,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  the  fear  of  death  should  be  greatly  dimimtbed* 
But  if  these  considerations  should  not  be  found  sufiicieDt,  other 
positive  inducements  are  not  wanting  to  encourage  her.  Her  fa* 
mily  becomes,  as  it  were,  ennobled  by  such  i^  sacrifice :  her  hus- 
band's happiness  is  secured,  and  herself  entitled  to  alt  the  joys 
of  Paradise  for  thirty  millions  of  years.  It  msU*  be  true,  as  th6 
Brahmins  pretend,  that  they  are  neither  forced^ nor  persuaded  to 
make  the  vow,  and  that  very  severe  punishments,  iboth  in  thb  world 
and  the  next,  are  denounced  against  all  those  who  use  any  undue 
means  to  prevail  on  a  widow  to  devote  herself  to  the  pile :  but  there 
are  moments  of  weakness  or  tenderness  in  which  a  woman's  afiec* 
tions  may  subdue  her  reason;  an  instance  of  Mhich,  indeed,  is 
furnished  by  the  author,  who  tells  us  that  bis  devadaschie,  or  dan* 
cing  girl,  overpowered  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  resolved,  in  the 
event  of  her  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  to  die  makaUi; 
that  is,  to  bum  herself  with  his  corpse,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  die 
by  some  violent  means.  When  the  vow  has  once  been  made, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  retracting  it;  a  woman,  in  such  circuror 
stances,  would  become  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  coimtry ;  and 
every  refuge  would  be  denied  her,  excepting  among  the  parias  or 
outcasts  from  society. 

•  In  his  description  of  die  objects  of  art,  we  have  our  doubts  wbe* 
Iber  die  writer  is  any  more  td  be  trusted  than  in  his  relation  of 
events.  In  both,  we  either  discover  the  &int  and  confnsed  cecol* 
lections  of  an  angry  man,  endeavouring  to  carry  back  Itts  inwitinn* 
tion  some  thirty  or  forty  years ;  or,  we  find  him  stealing  wimOat 
measure  or  acknowledgment  from  the  observations  of  others.  We 
iJiall  confine  ourselves  to  one  instance  of  this  kind  of  theft  froni 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  containing 
an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Mavalipurana,  the  Mahabalipoor,  or 
eiiyafthe  great  Baliy  which,  submei^ed  in  'the  datt  green  deep/ 
fears  *  the  golden  stimmits  of  its  domes  above  the  sea;'  and  wh^ 
is  rendered  still  more  interesting,  by  the  magnificent  descnptkm 
given  of  it  in  the  '  Curse  of  Kdiama.' 

-    CiamUrs.    '  On  coming  near  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  or  hill  of  stone* 
firom  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and  sculpture  crowd  so  thick  upon 
Ib^  eye  as  might  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  petrified  town.* 
,  Ha<^ner.    '  At  the  foot  oT  the  hill,  on  the  north  side,  otie  tneets  with 
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tach  a  mokitiule  of  ancient  monuments  that  at  the  first  ai^roach,  one 
iniaht  imagine  oneself  entering  a  petrified  town/ 

Chimbers,  *  Proceeding  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  facing 
the  sea,  there  is  a  pagoda  rishig  out  of  the  ground  of  one  solid  stone^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  spot  out  of  a  detached  rock/ 

Harfner.  ^  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Bear  to  the  sea,  there  is  a  very 
handsome  pagoda  cut,  both  as  to  iu  pillars  and  its  ornaments,  out  of 
the  solid  rock/ 

Ciambers,  *  From  hence  a  winding  stair  leads  to  a  kind  of  temple, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  fieures  of  idols  in  ^igb  relief  upon 
Itswalls,  very  well  finished  and  perfectly  fresh,  as  it  faces  the  west,  and 
is  therefore  sheltered  from  the  sea  air.  From  this  temple  again  there 
are  flights  of  steps  that  seem  to  have  led  to  some  edifice  formerly  stand- 
ing  upon  the  hill/ 

Haajner,  *  On  the  west  side  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  rock,  whose 
Walls  are  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  which  have  suffered  little 
from  the  band  of  time,  because  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  salt  air  of 
the  sea.    From  this  temple  many  steps  lead  to  the  top  of  the  mountains 

Chambers.  *  In  descending  there  is  an  excavatioi)  that  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  contains  various  sculptures 
ef  Hindoo  deities.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  gigantic  figure 
ef  Vishnow  adeep  on  a  kind  of  bed,  with  a  hpge  snake  wound  about 
in  many  coils  by  way  of  pillow  for  bis  head  ;  and  these  figures  are  all 
of  one  piece  hewn  from  the  body  of  the  rock/ 

Haafntr.  'pescending  on  the  south  is  another  excavation,  sup- 
ported by  a  grc^t  number  of  columns.  Judging  from  the  altars,  and 
the  quantity  of  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  which  appear,  one  may 
wconchide  that  it  once  served  as  a  temple.  Among  the  statues  a  colossal 
ilgure  of  Vischnow  is  remarkable.  He  reposes  on  a  kind  of  bed,  and 
his  pillow  is  a  sei^nt  coiled  round  upon  itself.  This  statue  is  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  lower  extremity/ 

Tbe  plagiarism  '  stinks  to  heaven.'  Chambers  visited  the  mine 
in  1772  ai^  1776,  but  did  cot  write  bis  account  of  them  unttt 
1784.  Haafiier  says  that  he  visited  them  frequently  while  he  re- 
nded  at  Madras,  in  1780-«-89,  and  he  publishes  his  book  m  1800. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Chambers's  account  is  vague  and  inao* 
cnrate ;  and  that  Haafiier  knows  no  more  of  them  than  what  ap» 
pears  in  the  Asiatic  Reaearches :  hidierto  nothii^  like  a  correct 
description  has  been  given  of  those  ndna,  which,  as  monuments  of 
ancient  maffnificence,  far  exceed  the  caverns  of  Salsette  and  £le» 
phaDta,  ana  are  surpassed  only  by  those  unparalleled  examples  of 
£iimin  labour,  the  excavations  of  Ellora.  It  is  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  our  countrymen,  that,  though  widiin  the  distance  of 
16  or  18  niiles  of  Madras,  no  resident,  since  the  time  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  has  thoi^  it  worth  his  paius  to  visit  diem  ?  The  situ* 
ttoa  may  be  \  remijite/  as  Chambers  says,  ^  from  the  high  road 
which  leads  to  the  different  European  settlements;'  and  the  coasts 
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as  Haafher  subjoins,  may '  be  dangerous  for  vessels  ;*  yet  the  lat- 
ter^ if  he  may  be  trusted,  found  no  difRcuIty  in  approaching  the 
Elace  in  a  crazy  open  boat,  in  the  worst  season,  though  we  are 
lught,  that 

<  never  traveller  comes  near 

These  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  yore, 
Nor  fbher's  bark,  nor  venturous  mariner 
Approach  the  sacred  shore/ 

In  conclusion,  if  Jacob  Haafner  be  a  real  character,  he  is  a  man 
totally  destitute  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  truth ;  if  a  mere 
fioni  de  guerre f  the  book  may  be  considered  as  having  been  got  up 
by  the  French  government  for  the  mean  and  odious  purpose  of 
creating  a  false  and  unfavourable  impression  of  the  British  cha« 
meter  on  the  continent,  and  fixing  an  unmerited  stigma  on  the 
British  name  in  India.  This  must  be  our  apology  for  uoticing-it  at 
all;  and  this,  w^  trust,  our  readers  will  admit  to  be  sufficiently 
valid. 


Abt»  VTI.  Trmt6  EUmeritaire  d'Jstronomie  Physique,  par  J,  B. 
Biot,  Membre  de  finstitut  de  Francey  S^c.  Avec  des  Additions 
relatives  ct  Fjistronomie  Nautigue,  par  M.  de  ^ossel,  ancien 
Capitaine  de  Faisseau,  Ridacteur  et  Co-operatenr  du  Voyage  dt 
^  ttEnirecasteaux.  Secojide  Edition,  destinie  d  CEnseignement 
dam  les  Infcie^  impiriaua:  et  les  Ecoles  secondaires.  .  .  ,  ;  Au 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Phyucal  Astronomy,  S^c,  Paris. 
1810.    3  vok.  8vo.    pp.  xxxvi.  1727-  and  41  Plates. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  volumes  before  us  constitute  the  second  edi- 
'^^  tion  of  a  work  of  no  superlative  merit,  yet  it  has  many  claims 
on  our  attention.  In  magnitude  it  nearly  triples  the  former  editiOQ, 
tuid  may,  therefore,  be  considered  rather  as  a  new  than  an  improved 
work.  Since  its  first  appearance,  the  author  has  received  many  sog-p 
Mstions  for  modification  and  improveipent,  from  Laplace,  De- 
-lambre,  Pictet,  Prevost,  Maurice,  Arago,  Cbaix,  Rodr^es,  Ber- 
Touer,  Mathieu,  Bouvard,  and  Rossel;  his  performance,  therefore^ 
'  may  be  contemplated  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  maiimum  of  pro* 
ilucible  talent  in  France  on  this  mteresting  subject.  It  contains, 
besides,  many  striking  instances  of  the  prevaUing  wish  among 
Frenchmen  of  science  to  extirpate  from  me  continent  the  notion 
that  any  such  bekigs  as  philosophers  now  exist  in  Grreat  Britain. 
And  it  developed  some  of  the  arts  to  \f  bicfa  even  a  man  of  respect*^ 
«bl«  talents  will  have  recourse,  in  order  to  derive  all  possible  pecu* 
niary  advairtage  from  his  character,  by  awelUiis  gut  his  work  to 
double  its  re^pishe  size« 

M.  Biot, 
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M.  Biot,  in  his  prefatory  sketch  of  die  object  of  his  trettise, 
supposes  the  stqdent  to  possestf  no  absc^nte  knowledge  of  astrono- 
my, or  even  of  cosmography.  He  farther  supposes  the  existence 
of  all  the  prejudices  respeciing  the  figure  of  tne  «artfa  and  the  ce> 
lestial  motions  which  spring  from  the  uncorrected  testimony  ot  the 
tenses ;  and  he  endeavours  to  lead  his  pupil,  by  a  gradual  process 
of  observation  and  reasoning,  to  the  true  mechanism  of  the  system 
of  the  world,  includitig,  of  course,  the  motion  of  the  earth,  4he 
laws  of  Kepler,  and  the  explicatioii  of  the  various  phenomena 
which  depend  upon  attraction.  The  work  is  divided  into  four 
books,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  their  order. 

Book  I.  contains  twenty-three  chapters,  which  treat  of  the 
heavens  viewed  astronomically;  the  roundness  of  the  earth;  the 
atmosphere;  instruments  necessary  in  astronomical  observations; 
use  of  the  transit  instrument;  equality  of  .celestial  revolutions,  and 
their  use  in  measuring  time;  determination  of  the  meridian  by  the 
measure  of  time ;  direction  of  the  axis  of  apparent  cetestial-  rota* 
tion;  mural  quadrant,  and  its  use  in  determining  the  height  of  the 
pole ;  exact  determinatioh  of  the  laws  of  diumalmotion,  including 
{MToofs  of  its  uniformity ;  principal  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere; 
terrestrial  poles  and  equator;- determination  of  the^^re  of  the 
earth;  with  the  exact  measure  of  its  magnitude;  mode  of  fixii^ 
die  position  of  the  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface ;  investi- 
gation of  the  physical  consequences  which  result  from  the  univer- 
eality  of  the  diurnal  motion;  physical  consequences  of  die  com* 

iiression  of  the  earth's  polar  axis,  including  the  variations  in  the 
ength  of  the  second's  pendulum ;  atmospherical  refractions ;  pa- 
rallaxes,- description  and  use  of  the  repeating  circle;  instruments 
used  at  sea ;  sextant ;  reflecting  circle ;  and  mariner's  compass* 
Tliese  subjects,  with  the  notes,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  first 
volimie. 

In  diis  volume  we  meet  virith  some  excellencies,  and  not  a  few 
peculiarity.  Amoi^  the  former^  we  must  specify  the  note  on  the 
'  subject  of  refraction ;  and  among  the  latter,  the  omission  of  the 
English  measurers  in  the  chapter  on  the  determination  of  the 
eaidi's  figure  and  magnitude  The  progress  of  sentiment,  and 
change  of  conduct,  on  this  point,  are  somewhat  curious.  At 
firsts  the  EngUsh  measurers  and  the  French  academicians  met  at 
Dover  to  acyust  their  plan  of  operations;  they  then  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence,  and  the  French  liberally  extolled  the 
superior  accuracy  of  the  English  operations;  afterwards  thej 
praised  the  accuracy  of  the  English  measures,  but  with  a  saving 
clause  in  favour  of  their  own ;  as  was  the  case  with  Puissant  in 
(lis  <  G6od£aie^'  who,  afiter  statins  some  remarkable  intances  of 
correctness  in  Genial  Roy  and  Colonel  Mudge,  says,  *  Neanmoins^ 
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JMKpi'i  prifent  rien  ii'%«le  en  exactitude  les  op^mtioiis  gfodtepies 
41U  ont  aenri  de  foodemeot  k  noire  aystime  mtoi^pie ;'  and,  laatlj^ 
an  elaborate  diapler  is  written  on  the  meaaure  of  the  earth,  in 
which  there  is  no  more  notice  taken  of  the  mort  correct  i^  all 
trigoftoittetrical  surreys  carried  on  imiform} j  with  great  science 
and  skilly  and  extreine  public  benefit,  for  ^7  y^vs,  nian  if  it  had 
never  commenced.  This  is  rendo^  still  »ore  extraordinary  by 
M^  Biot'a  commendation  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon^s^me^ 
awe  of  a  degree  in  Pennsylvania^  thongh  we  will  ventare  to  sagr 
theie  is  no  respectable  mathematician  in  Europe  who  is  mtot 
aware  of  the  extreme  in^Kxoracy  of  the  American  results.  Dr* 
Maskaelyne,  in  die  Pbilosopfaieal  Transactions  for  1768,  (from 
which  the  French  authors  obtained  their  account  of.  Mason  and 
XKxon's '  btUe$  op^tions/)  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Heniy  Cavendish 
*  havmg  mathematicaliy  investigated  several  rules  for  findiiq^  Ae  al^ 
traction  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth,  has,  upon  pr(d>able  suppo* 
fitions  of  the  distance  and  height  of  the  Allegany  mountains  ftom 
the  degree  measured,  and  the  depth  and  declivity  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  computed  what  alteration  might  be  prodiK^  in  the  length 
of  the  de^ee,  from  the  attraction  of  die  said  hills,  and  the  defect 
•f  attraction  of  the  Adantic,  and  finds  the  degree  may  have  beett 
diminished  from  60  to  100  toises  from  diese  causes.^  Yet  this 
is  the  degree  which  our  Gallic  lovers  of  '  exactitude'  prefer  to  an; 
of  those  measured  in  England ! 

'Our  author  has  a  d&use  thoi^h  iatoresling  diapter  on  a(^ 
MOspherical  refractions,  _which  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  is  now 
known  that  M.  Lambert's  theory,  hitherto  almost  generally  re» 
ceived,  is  erroneous.  In  this  be  traces  the  cause  of  several  curious 
phenomena  which  depend  on  variable  refractions,  and  amon|podien 
that  wUcb  is  known  to  their  mariners  under  the  name  of  mirmfe, 
and  which  the  French  army  frequently  observed  in  their  expecbtiom 
to  Egypt 

*  The  surface  of  the  ground  of  Lower  Egypt  is  a  vast  plains  perfect!? 
horisontat.  Its  uniformity  is  not  otherwise  broken  than  by  some  emi- 
nencesy  on  which  are  situated  the  towns  and  villages,  which,  by  such 
means,  are  secured  from  the  inundations  of  ^he  Nile.  In  the  evening 
and  morning  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  such  as  comports  with  the 
real  disposition  and  distance  of  ob^ts ;  but  when  the  suc&ce  of  the 
^rth  becomes  heated  by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  ground  appears 
as  though  it  were  terminated  at  a  certain  distance  by  a  general  inunda* 
tion.  The  villages  beyond  it  appear  like  islands  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  lake.  Under  each  village  is  seen  its  inverted  image  as  distinctly 
^s  it  would  appear  in  water.  In  proportion  as  this  apparent  inundation 
is  approached,  its  limits  recede,  the  imaginary  lake,  which  seemed  to 
surround  the  villages,  retires ;  lastly,  it  disappears  entirely,  and  the  11« 
lusion  b  reproduced  by  another  town  or  village*more  distant.    Thus; 
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as  M.  Mbnge,  from  wbohb  I  have  borrowed  thit  description,  remarks, 
every  thin^  concurs  to  cowplete  an  illusion  which  fs  sometimes  cnid, 
especially  in  the  desert,  because  it  presents  the  image  of  water,  at  tfa« 
time  when  it  is  most  aeeded.* 

Hie  aecond  book  of  diis  treatise  ia  devoted  to  what  istecbnicftUy 
called  *  the  theory  of  the  suii/  and  is  divided  into  eighteen  chap? 
tersy  oceupyii^  342  pages.  The  distribtttioo  and  arraogement  of 
subjects  will  appear  from  the  following  enumeration.  Proper 
motions  of  the  stars,  and  the  means  of  determining  them;  appli* 
cation  to  the  sun,  with  die  dieory  of  iu  circulBr  motion ;  calendar; 
manner  of  referring  the  pomtion  of  the  stars  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic;  progressive  diminution  ofrthe  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic; 
preceasion  of  the  equinoxes;  nutation;  second  apfiroximation  to 
the  sun's  motion,  with  the  tfieory  of  its  apparent  elliptical  motioD; 
mode  of  determping  the  exact  position  of  the  solar  ellipse  upon 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  with  the  origin  of  mean  time,  &c.;  exact 
determination  of  eccentricity  from  observations  of  the  equation  of 
die  centre ;  use  of  '  eouations  of  condition'  for  the  aimidtaneoua 
deCenninatioa  of  the  dements;  construction  of  solar  tables;  ine* 
quality  of  solar  days,  and  the  equation  of  time ;  spots  of  the  Mm, 
dieir  form,  and  rotation ;  inequality  of  days  and  seasona  in  diflPe- 
reatcBmates;  temperature  of  the  earth;  hypothesis  of  the  eartk'b 
annual  motion;  precession  of  die  equinoxes  conaidered  as  the  ef» 
fcct  of  the  displacing  of  the  terrestrial  equator ;  uae  of  the  tbeoiy 
of  the  aun,  and  the  motions  of  the  equator,  ecliptic,  and  equinoxea, 
in  chronological  researches^  with  some  curious  apfriioatioiia.  TUs 
book  contmns  much  valuable  matter,  thot^  not  always  «dubit«^ 
in  die  best  form. 

In  die  fourdi  chapter  there  is  a  diort  but  useful  note  on  die  m^ 
diod  of  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavfaljf  liodly, 
die  right  ascension,  declination,  and  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  besuf 

E'ven ;  as  well  as  die  method  of  solving  the  converse  proUem. 
et  m  theoblMiuitj  of  the  ecliptic,  d  die  declination  of  a  atar,  er 
odier  body,  a  its  right  ascension,  X  its  latitude,  /  its  longitude;,  then 
die  following  fommlss  are  deduced  from  the  principlea  of  aphmcal 
astronomy: 

sin.  X  =  —  sin.  to  cos.  d  sin.  a  +  coa.  »  shi.  d  • 

,       tan.  d  sin.  «  +  sin.  a  cos.  m 
tan.  /  =s  -^ . 

COS.  a 

These  two  formidse  may  be  accommodated  to  the  logaridimic  cd« 

cuius,  by  takii^  an  auxiliary  angle  f  such  that  tan.  f  =  —^.i  for 

tan.  0 

then  exterminating  sin.  a  ,from  the  first  and  tan.  d,  by  means  of  the 

usual  expressions  for  sines  and  cosines  of  siuaa  aiid  diffisreocea^ 

diere  result 
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,  COS.  (f  +  «») 

•   sm.  A  =  sm.  a  —  /  . 

C06.f 

,  ^  RID.  (f  +  m) 

tan.  /  =3  tan.  a  — r^-^— '  . 
sin.  f 

^  Again,  to'find  the  declination  and  right  ascension  the  formulaB  are 

iirailar^  viz. 

sin.  d  =  sin.  »  cos.  X  sin.  /  +  cos»  »  sin.  X  • 

—  tan.  X  sin.  m  +  sin.  /cos.  • 

tan.  a  = -. . 

cos.  I 

Here,  in  like  manner,  taking  a  subsidiary  ai^le,  so  that  tan.  f^ 

=  — ^   ,  the  resulting  formulae  are, 
tao.x  '  ^  %        ^ 

,         J  .         ^    COS.  {<p*    —  t) 

sm.  a  =  sm.  X  — ^ — r— '  . 

cos,  ^*    ' 

tan.  a  =  tan.  / r^^ — - — •'  . 

sm.  t" 

The  angle  of  position  S  may  be  determined  by  eidier  of  the  fol^ 

lowing  theorems,  viz. 

f^        sin.  m  COS.  a  .      ^         sin.  m  cos.  / 

sm.  b  = ,  or  sm.  S  =  :; —  . 

cos.  X        '  COS.  a 

The  preeeding  formuhe  will  answer  for  all  positions  of  the  starpi^ 
i>y  making  ike  sines,  cosines,  or  tangents,  positive  or  negative,  ac- 
4!ordingto  dievalueof  the  arcs  to  which  they  correspond :  they  are 
▼ery  converaent  in  application,  and,  we  think,  preferable^  on  the 
whole,  to  the  rules  of  Dc  Maskelyne  for  the  same  purpose,  givea 
in  the  first  volume  of  Vince's  Astronomy. 

^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  to  which  the  theory  of  at» 
traction  has  led,  is  that  of  the  oscillation  of  all  the  irregularities  of 
Ihe  pliaietary  system  within  ceKain  limits  which  they  never  pass. 
Hie  Variation  in  Ae  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  an  example  of  thia 
kind;  and  M.  Biol,  in  common  with  many  other  mathematicians, 
French  and  English,  ascribes  the  discovery  of  this  fact  to  M.  La* 
place,  while,  in  truth,  lie  lias  only  the  merit  of  affixing  the  last  Iin% 
to  an  imeresting  chain  of  deduction.  Our  countryman,  Thomaa 
JSimpaoB,  has  the  honour  of  forming  ihejif'9t;  for,  in  theresoU^ 
tion  of  some  general  problems  in  physical  astronomy,  in  his  ^  Mifr; 
cellaneous  Tracts/  applying  his  results  to  tlie  lunar  orbit,  he  con* 
dudes,  '  by  showing  that  the  effect  of  such  terms  or  forces  as  are 
proportional  to  ihe<osine  of  the  arch  Zy  is  explicable  by  means  of 
Ae  edeioies  of  that  arch  aiid  of  its  nmltiples,  ("no  less  than  the  ei* 
fects  of  the  otlier  terms  that  are  proportional  to  die  cosines  of  the 
muMples  thereof,)  a  very  important  point  is  determined;  for,  since 
it  appears  thereby  that  no  terms  enter  into  the  equation  of  the  or{>i| 
>ut  what  by  a  regular  increase  and  decrease  do  after  a  certain  lioif} 
return  again  to  their  former  values,  it  is  evident  from  jtheace  thai 

-Uie 
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tbe  mean  motioii  and  the  greatest  qaantities  of  the  several  equataoM 
•ndergo  no  change  from  gravity.' — Tract$^  p.  179* 

Tbe  reasoning  in  the  preceding  quotation  evidently  ap{rfies  to  all 
that  has  beensince  done^  and  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  every  subee« 
^nem  investigation.  It  was  upon  analogous  principles  that  Frisi 
proved,  in  his  third  book  De  Gravitate  Universali  Corpommp 
prop.  46,  that  die  '  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  can  scarcely  ever  be 
more  than  a  degree  less  than  it  is  now,  and  that  not  in  less  than 
aixty  centuries  to  come.'  Aiid^more  generally  still,  M.  Lagraiq^e, 
employing  the  principles  of  Simpson,  camptettd  the  discoveiy  of 
the  permanency  of  the  whole  system  in  a  state  but  little  different 
from  what  obtains  at  any  assumed  period  of  its  existence ;  as  welt 
as  traced  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  in  many  particular  cases* 
His  method  has  been  thus  developed ; — '  The  lajv  of  the  composi- 
tion of  forces  enables  us  to  express  every  action  of  the  mutual 
forces  of  the  sun  and  planets  by  the  sines  and  cosines  of  drcttlar 
afches,  which  increase  with  an  uniform  motion.  The  nature  of 
the  circle  shows,  that  the  variation  of  the  sines  and  cosines  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cosimfs  and  sines  of  the  same  arches.  The  varia- 
tions of  their  squares,  cubes,  or  other  powers,  are  proportional  to 
tbe  sines  or  cosmes  of  tlie  double  or  triples,  or  other  multiples  of 
tbe  same  arches.  Therefore,  since  the  infinite  serieses  which  ex** 
press  those  actions  of  forces,  and  their  variations,  include  only  sines 
and  cosines,  with  their  powers  and  fluxions,  it  follows  that  all  ac- 
canuilated  forces,  and  variations  of  £orqss,,and  variations  of  vari»*. 
tions,  through  infinite  orders,,  are  still  expressible  by  repeated  sums 
of  sines  or  cosines,  corresponding  to  ait:hes  which  are  generated 
by  going  round  and  round  the  c'u*cle.  These  quantities,  as  every 
analyst  knows,  become  alternately  pontive  and  negative;  and  tber^ 
fore,  in  whatever  way  they  are  compounded  by  addition  of  tbemr 
selves,  or  their  multiples,  or  both,  we  must  always  arrive  at  a  period 
after  which  they  will  be  repeated  with  all  their  intermediate  varift* 


Such,  in  brief,  was  the  process,  strictly  conformable  to  the  prior 
ciples  originally  developed  by  Simpson,  from  which  Tisgranpa 
proved,  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits,  thoug|i  van»- 
ble,  will  never  vanish  entirely,  nor  exceed  certain  quantities ;  that 
the  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  every  odier  appa- 
rent irregularity  in  the  system,  has  its  period  and  its  limit.  Hence, 
considering  what  was  accomplished  in  succession  by  the  three  emi- 
nent geometers  here  mentioned,  justice  compels  us  to  lower  consi^ 
deraUy  tbe  praise  ascribed  by  M.  Biot  and  odiers  to  Laplace  for 
his  discpverie^  in  this  department  of  physical  astronomy.  His  me- 
rit ooosists .  in  carrying  their  principles  into  the  details.  Thus^ 
lakii^  17M  ^r  the  origin  of  any  time  I  reckoned  ia  years,  tbe  dis* 
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t  mtiecmkmt  to  diat  cbte  being  reckoDfid  ttegmiivefy^  mad  tkm 
tiipe  subsequent  to  k,  positively,  calling  tfr  tbe  letrogrtdation  of  th« 
^quinoctiAi  point  oo  the  fixed  ecliptic,  and  V  &d  oUiqiiily  <rf 
Ae  equatc»r  from  the  fixed  ediptic,  Laplace  gives^iu  his  MecaoiqiM 
Celeste,  the  following  forminae  expressed  in  the  centesimal  no- 
tationc — 

r  ^t  ISSJ'sg^J  +  3  •11019  +  4.*i5562  tin.  (#.155  *59«7  + 

—  7.*-^308  cos.  t.  99/'l  227  —  I ^^757^  sin.  ^4S.''0446. 

V  «  flfi.«08l2  —  0.*»  36766  —  1.*81876  COS.  (Jt  IdSrsS^T  + 

S5.'07S3) 

+  0.*50827  €08.  f,  43.''0446  —  2. •84636  sin.  t.  99.^1227. 
.    If  4^^  be  the  corresponding  retrogradation  of  tbe  equinoxes  upon 
the  moveable  ecliptic,  and  \*  the  apparent  obliquity  of  tbe  equa- 
lor  from  the  movable  ecliptic,  then  the  theorems  for  any  time 
whatever,  reckoning  from  the  epoch  1750,  are^ 

T"  =  t.  155/'5927  —  1*.42823  sin,  t.  43.''0446  +  6.«220S8  sin.  H. 

49.''56l3. 

Y»  —  26;«0812  —  l.*03304  sin.  t.  99.*'X227  —  0.V3532  tin.  V. 

21.''522S- 

From  these  theorems,  which  have  not,  as  yet,  we  believe,  beeo 
imUished  in  any  English  work,  it  follows  that,  with  regard  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  equator  from  the  Jixed  ecliptic,  its  t<^  chaise 
from  the  time  t  wUl  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  annual  acceler* 
atioo  into  the  half  of  ^,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  time  I  the  obliquity 
V  will  become  V  +  t\  O.''000030d7 ;  while,  for  the  annual  change 
of  tbe  obliquity  with  respect  to  the  morea6/e  ecliptic,  we  have 

—  l.''6083-0.''24868in  f.43.''0446  +  3."2l66sin  *  t.49.''56l5 
which,  besides  the  terms  proportional  to  die  tiase,  and  to  the  pow* 
ers  of  the  time,  oontains  the  constant  term  — 1.^6083,  to  which' 
there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the  variations  of  obliquity  with  regard 
•lo  the  fixed  ecliptic* 

/  The  reason  of  this  difference  (says  M.  Blot)  may  be  traced  in  tfc# 
-eanses  which  produce  the  two  phaenomena.  The  attraction  of  tbe  sua 
and  moon,  if  tbey  acted  alone,  would  produce  a  constant  pcecesstoo 
•aqual  to  155.'' 5927  (cente8.)and  would  not  change  the  obliquity  of  |h« 
equator  from  the  ecliptic,  wliich  would  then  be  6xed.  "But,  by  the 
afcct  of  the  planetary  attraction,  the  true  ecliptic  is  displaced  in  the 
heavens,  and  carries  those  two  luminaries  with  it.  Their  action  in  con* 
sequence  varies,  and  produces  a  small  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the 
equator  from  the  fixed  ecliptic.  This  variation,  at  first  insensible,  be- 
comes accelerated  proportionably  to  the  time,  and  the  resulting  abso- 
lute change  of  obliquity  is  therefore  pronortloi^al  to  the  square  of  the, 
time.  But,  farther,  the  attraction  of  the  planets  which  dispUces  the 
irne  ecliptic,  inclines  it  also  towards  the  fixed  ccJipdc.  This  other  an» 
aual  variation  te  at  first  constant,  and  its  efiect  is  proportional  to  tha 
But  the  apparent  obliquity  which  we  observe  is  the  diflTerence  of 
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die  two  ificliftttiont  of  tbe  equator  atid  of  the  f  me  ediptie  towards  te 
€xed  ecliptic*  It  b,  ia  fact,  tke  excess  of  the  fint  over  the  seeond :  H 
ii  therefora,  tbe  diffietence  of  the  two  pracedtag  retulu ;  and  it  k  tbeiioa 
obvious  wbjT  its  exprcanoD,  which  we  have  developed,  should  cootaia 
Ihe  two  kinds  of  variattoas  vrhich  characterise  thenu' 

Our  author  gives  an  interesting  accoant  of  tbe  aubf^cts  of  pre- 
cession and  nutation.  But,  on  comparing  his  humnage  in  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  Us  work,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  singular 
evidence  which  Ih^  fiimish  of  his  progress  in  national  partialit7« 
In  his  first  edition,  (speaking  of  the  inferred  OKisteoce  of  these  phia* 
i  preriousljf  to  dieir  diacoverj  bj  obsarration,)  he  saya^ 


*  L'existence  de  ces  ph^nom^nes  est  une  suite  de  la  tbSorie  de  Tat- 
fraction ;  its  out  €t4  decouverts  et  calculi  par  Newton,  avant  d'etre 
tos.  Cest  VexceUaU  astronome  Bradley  qui  les  a  le  premier  reconaus 
et  determine  par  Tobservation/ 

Since  that  edition  was  published,  however,  he  seems  to  bave 
obtained  some  new  light  as  to  these  particulars,  for  his  language 
now  IS,     ^  # 

*  La  throne  de  Tattraction  universelle  a  fait  connaftre  pourquoi  les 
▼ariations  p^riodiques  observe  par  Bradley  dans  Tobliquite  de  FecHp- 
tique  et  dans  la  position  des  equinoxes,  &c.  sont  en  rapport  avec 
la  position  des  nceuds  de  la  lune.  Cest  k  d'AUmbert  que  I'on 
doit  cette  importante  confirmation  de  la  th&}ria  de  Tattraction  uni* 
verselle/ 

'  In  treatii^  the  subject  of  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  sim'a 
apparent  orbit,  our  author  presents  soihe  particulars  wordi  re- 
cording. 

*  Acoordiag  to  the  observations  of  Lacaille,  the  longitude  of  tba 
perigee,  in  1750,  was  309.*5«37  (centes.). 

,  *  When  tbe  m^or  axis  was  perpendicular  to  tbe  Une  of  the  eqwioxiCB 
Ibis  longitude  would  be  300*. 

'  The  difference  is  S^MQJf  which  at  tbe  rate  of  I9l.''066n  peryear» 
requires  a  number  of  years  equal  to  p58270000-rl9l066S,  or  about 
500  years* 

*  This  ph^nottienon  would  therefore  take  place  in  tbe  year  1S50; 
when  the  sun's  perigee  would  coincide  with  the  winter  solstice,  and  thv 
ap^ee  with  the  summer  solstice. 

-  *  In  like  manner  when  the  major  axis  coindded  with  tbe  Itae  of  thn 
equinoxes,  tbe  longitude  of  the  perigee  was  200^.  From  that  epoch  tit 
1750,  it  would  have  advanced  109*.5827.  The  number  of  years  ne* 
cessary  for  this  displacement  is  10958270000^1910668,  or  about  5735« 
which  refers  this  phsenomenon  to  about  4000  years  previous  to  the  Christ 
ttian  sera.  By  a  coincidence  sufficiently  singular  it  happens  that  mos| 
chmnologars  refer  nearly  to  this  time  the  first  traces  of  the  residence  of 
taan  npoo  earth;  though  it  appears  by  a  great  number  of  physk|il 
ftook,  Aui  the  earth  iinlfis  muck  more  ancient/ 
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.  We  shall  not  sic^  to  expose  the  folly  of  this  observation^  but 
levre  M.  Biot  to  settle  the  point  with  his  *  cher  et  illustre  confrere,' 
Laplace^  who,  u  hia  *  Exposition/  liv.  iv.  ch.  4,  dirows  a  doubt  of 
a  coiUraiy  kind  upon  the  Mosiac  accounts,  and  ewerly  endeavours 
to  adduce  proofs  of '  la  nouveaut6  du  monde  moral,  dont  les  monu- 
mens  ne  remonteut  i^uke,  mi-deii  de  trois  milles  am*  Our 
author,  however,  goes  on : 

*  The  same  phasnomenon  will  occur  agafn  when  the  solar  perigee  be* 
comes  400^,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  has  described  100*— 9.^5827,  after 
die  year  1750;  and,  estimating  from  the  preceding  results,  we  shall  see 
that  in  order  to  that  there  will  be  required  a  noraber  of  years  expressed 
by  5735— i000=s4735,  which  refers  this  phaenomeaon  to  the  year 
(4S5.  The  solar  perigee  will  then  coincide  with  the  vernal  equinox, 
while  in  the  opposite  position  it  coincided  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 
In  these  two  cases  the  line  of  the  solstices,  which  is  always  perpendi- 
cular to  that  of  the  equinoxes,  coincides  with  the  minor  axis  of  the 
Solar  ellipse/ 

M.  Biot  next  proceeds  to  shew  hoy  the  position  of  the  apsides 
affects  the  relative  length  of  the  seasons.  Thus,  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  in  the  year  1800 :  :^^ " 

'  From  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice  was  9S<'.90588. 

*  From  the  summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal  equinox  93''*56584« 
^  From  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  89'.699^* 
*•  From  the  winter  solstice  to  the  vernal  equinox  89^.071 10. 

*  The  spring  is,  therefore,  now  shorter  than  the'summer,  and  the 
autumn  longer  than  the  winter. 

'  So  long  as  the  solar  perigee  remains  on  the  side  of  the  equator,  on 
which  it  is  now,  the  spring  and  summer  taken  together,  will  be  longer 
Shan  the  autumn  and  winter  together.  In  the  present  age  the  dif- 
ference b  about  7  days,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  values.  These 
intervab  will  become  equal  about  the  year  64>85,  when  the  perigee  will 
reach  the  vernal  equinox ;  afterwards  it  will  pass  beyond  it,  and  the 
sprine  and  summer  taken  together,  will  become  shorter  than  the  autiimn 
uid  Uie  winter. 

*  These  phasnomena  could  not  obtain  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  were 
circular  and  uniform  ;  but  all  the  seasons  would  be  equal.  The  eccentri- 
city of  the  orbit,  therefore,  though  very  small,  has  a  sensible  influence  on 
tiie  duration  of  the  seasons ;  and  the  displacement  of  the  major  axis, 
though  very  slow,  produces  varieties  that  become  perceptible  in  dif- 
ferent ages.' 

Book  III.  on  the  theoi^  of  the  moon,  contains  2\  chapters,  anJ 
occupies  die  rest  of  the  second  volume.  Its  subjects  are:  General 
ptMsnomena  of  the  lunar  motions ;  theory  of  the  moon's  circular  mo« 
lion,  (or  the^rs^  approximation  to  die  true  motions);  moon's  phases; 
tjppareot  diameter  and  parallax;  theory  of  the  moon's  elliptical 
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motion,  (or  the  second  approximation  to  the  true  motions,)  secular 
equation  of  the  moon's  mean  motion;  secular  equations  affecting 
the  elements  of  the  lunar  orbit;  periodical  inequalities  in  the  lunar 
motions;  those  which  affect  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  radius 
vector ;  libration  of  the  moon,  and  position  of  itd  equator  \  form 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  lunar  spheroid ;  nature,  cause,  and 
computation  of  solar,  and  lunar  eclipses,  transits  and  occultations; 
detenninatioii  of  terrestrial  longitudes  by  lunar  eclipses,  occulta-^ 
tions,  &c. ;  relations  observed  between  the  age  and  course  of  the 
moon  and  the  tides;  explication  of  some  useful  periods  coimected 
with  chronology.  The  book  concludes  with  two  useful  notes,  one 
respectinc;  the  influence  of  refraction  on  the  inclined  diameters  of 
the  moon's  disc ;  and  the  other  exhibiting  some  ingenious  formulae 
of  M.  Olbers  for  obtaining  the  elements  of  the  apparent  places  of 
the  stars  in  functions  of  the  elements  of  the  true  places.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  this  book  is  that  which  relates  to  the  computations 
of  eclipses;  but  it  is  not  susceptible  of  abridgment.  We  have 
only  room  for  one  quotation,  which  contains  the  most  simple  and 
satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  moon's  libration,  that  we  remember 
to  have  .ten. 

*  Tlie  desire  to  delermine  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  plane  of  the 
lunar  equator,  has  led  to  a  very  careful  observation  of  the  lunar  spots. 
Two  circumstances  facilitate  this  research  :  these  spots  are  permanent, 
and  we  may  in^  general  observe  them  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
same  revolution. 

*  These  spots  present  some  varieties  in  their  apparent  portions  on  the 
lunar  disc :  they  are  seen  alternately  to  approach  toward  and  recede 
from  its  borden.  Those  which  are  near  to  these  edges  disappear  and 
re-appear  in  succession,  thus  making  periodical  oscillations.  Yet,  as 
the  spots  themselves  do  not  seem  to  experience  any  sensible  changes 
in  their  respective  positions,  and  as  they  are  always  seen  again  gf  the 
same  magnitude  and  under  the  same  form,  when  they  have  returned  to 
the  same  position,  it  is  hence  concluded  that  they  are  permanently  fixed 
upon  the  moon's  surface.  Their  oscillations  seem,  therefore,  to  indicate 
a  sort  of  balancing  in  the  lunar  globe,  to  which  the  name  of  Ubratiofir 
has  been  given,  from  a  Latin  word  which  signifies  to  balance, 

*  But,  in  adopting  this  expression,  however  well  it  depicts  the  appear- 
ances observed,  we  must  not  attach  a  positive  sense  to  it,  for  the  phaeno- 
menon  itself  has  nothing  of  reality;  it  is  only  a  complex  result  of 
several  optical  illusions. 

*  To  conceive  and  separate  these  illusions,  let  us  recur  to  some  fixed 
terms.  Imagine  that  a  visual  ray  is  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
to  the  centre  of  the  moon.  The  plane  drawn  through  the  latter  centre 
perpendicular  to  this  ray  will  cut  the  lunar  globe  according  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  which  is,  with  respect  to  us,  the  apparent 
disc,    if  the  jnootf  had  no  real  rotatory  motion,  that  is  to  say,  if  each 
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point  of  its  surfiEtce  remained  invariably  directed  towards  the  same  point 
of  the  heavens,  its  motion  of  revolution  about  the  earth  alone  would 
dbcover  to  us  all  the  points  of  its  surface  in  succession :  the  visual 
ray  would  therefore  meet  its  surface  successively  in  different  points, 
which  would  appear  to  us  to  pass  one  after  another,  to  the  apparent 
centre  of  the  lunar  disc.  The  real  rotatory  motion  counteracts  the  ' 
effects  of  this  apparent  rotation,  and  constantly  brings  back  towards  us 
the  same  face  of  the  lunar  globe:  whence  it  is  oBvious  why  the  opposite 
face  is  never  revealed  to  us. 

'  Suppose  now,  that  tjie  rotation  of  the  moon  is  uniform,  as  to  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  partake  of  any  periodical  inequalities, (this 
supposition  is  at  least  the  most  natural  which  can  be  made,  and  theory 
proves  that  it  is  correct):  then,  one  of  the  causes  which  produce  the 
libration  will  become  evident;  for  the  motion  of  revolution  partaking  of 
the  periodical  inequalities,  is  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  more  rapid : 
the  apparent  rotation  which  it  occasions,  cannot  therefore,  always  exactly 
counterbalance  the  real  rotation,  which  remains  constantly  the  same, 
and  hence  the  two  effects  alternately  surpass  each  other.  The  points  of 
the  lunar  globe  ought,  therefore,  to  apfpear  turning  sometimes  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  another,  about  its  centre,  and  the  resulting  ap- 
pearance is  the  same  as  if  the  moon  had  a  small  balancing  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  its  centre  to  that  of 
the  earth.  It  is  this  which  is  named  the  libration  in  longitude. 
I  *  Several  accessary,  but  sensible  causes  modify  this  first  result.  The 
spots  of  the  moon  do  not  always  retain  the  saraq  elevation  above  the 
plane  of  its  orbit:  some  of  tliem,  indeed,  by  the  effect  of  its  rotation, 
pass  from  one  side  of  this  plane  to  the  opposite  side.  These  circum- 
stances indicate  an  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  not  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit ;  but  according  as  that  axb  presents  to 
us  its  greater  or  its  smaller  obliquity,  it  must  discover  to  us  succes- 
sively the  two  poles  of  rotation  of  the  lunar  spheroid;  in  like  manner  as 
the  axis  of  the  earth  presents  successively  its  two  poles  to  the  sun  in  the 
twosobtices.  Hence  we  come  to  perceive,  at  certain  times,  some  of  the 
points  situated  towards  these  poles  and  lose  sight  of  them  afterwards, 
when  they  arrive  nearer  the  apparent  edge ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  de- 
nominated the  libration  in  latitude.  It  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  there- 
fore indicates  that  the  equator  of  the  moon  differs  very  little  from  the 
plane  of  its  orbit. 

'  Finally,  a  third  illusion  arises  from  the  observer's  being  placed  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  at  its  centre.  It  is  towards  thb  cen- 
tre that  the  moon  always  turns  the  same  face,  and  the  visual  ray,  drawn 
from  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  moon,  would  always  meet  its  surface 
at  the  same  point,  abstracting  the  preceding  inequalities.  It  is  hot  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  visual  ray  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the.  earth ; 
for  that  ray  makes  a  sensible  angle  with  the  preceding  one,  by  reason 
.  of  the  nroximity  of  the  moon ;  an  angle  which,  at  the  horizon,  is  equal 
to  the  horiiontal  parallax :  in  consequence  of  thb  difference,  the  oppa- 
r^t  contour  of  the  lunar  spheroid  is  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  observer  placed  at  its  surface.    This, 
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wlien  the  moon  rises,  causes  some  points  to  be  discovered  towards  its 
upper  edge^  which  could  not  have  been  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  As  the  moon  rises  above  the  horizon,  these  points  continue  to 
approach  the  upper  edge  of  the  disc,  and  at  length  disappear,  while 
others  towards  Its  lower  edge  become  visible  ;  the  same  effect  is  con- 
tinued dunng  the  whole  time  that  the  moon  is  visible,  and,  as  the  part 
of  Its  disc  which  appears  highest  at  its  rising,  is  found  lowest  at  its  set- 
trtng,  these  are  the  two  instants  when  the  difference  is  mu^t  perceptible 
Thus,  the  lunar  globe,  in  its  diurnal  motion,  appears  to  oscillate  about 
the  radius  vector  drawn  from  its  centre  to  the  centix?  of  the  earth  This 
phaMiomenon  is  distinguished  by  the.  name  of  diurnal  Hbration: 

In  this  book  the  chapter  on  the  tides  is  very  meagre  and  defec- 
tive ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  recently  had  occasion  to 
speak  at  large,  it  need  not  here  be  resumed. 

The  fourth  book  is  devoted  to  the  astronomy  of  planets,  comets 
and  fixed  stors;  and  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters^  occupviiJ 
243  pages.     The  following  is  the  distribution  of  subjects.     Gene! 
ral  pb«uomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  mode  t>f  detfcrniininir 
the  positions  of  the  planets'  orbits  from  observation,  exact  deter- 
mination of  their  elements,  laws  of  Kepler,  manner  of  predictinff 
the  return  of  the  planets  to  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  the 
sun  and  earth,  particularities  relative  to  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  planets,  observed  rotations,  compressions  of  their  axes   &c 
satellites  of  the  planets,  transmission  of  light  rendered  measurable 
by  the  retardation  of  their  eclipses,  Saturn's  ring,  comets,  deter- 
minauon  of  their  orbits,  formulae  for  parabolic  trajectories,  aero- 
hths,  recapitulation  of  the  phaenomena  which  indicate  the  reality  of 
the  earth's  motion,  aberration  of  light,  stations  and  retrogradatious 
of  the  planets,  true  dimensions  of  the  planetary  orbits  as  deduced 
from  tlie  sun's  parallax  and  other  cousiderations,  distances    mo- 
tions^  and  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  universal  gravitation 
considered  as  a  xeneral  fact  resulting  from  the  laws  of  Kepler 
masses  of  the  planets,  satellites,  &'c.  concluding  with  a  long  note 
on  the  method  of  computing  the  transits  of  Venus,  and  makincr  the 
necessary  deductions  as  ta  parallax,  and  the  real  magnitudes  ol"  the 
planets  and  their  orbits. 

Thus  is,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable  book,  though  the  arrangement 
of  its  constituent  chapters  might  have  been  grtatly  amended.  Con- 
sidering the  lengdi  to  which  our  article  is  running,  we  can  only 
venture  upon  one  quotation  from  i^  After  tracing  tfie  method  of 
determmmg  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  from  a  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  disc  of  that  luminary,  M.  Biot  says, 
'The  author  of  the  ''Celestial  MechanioT  has  shown*  that  we  may 

*  Mec.  Celeste,  torn.  iii.  pa.  i.-  -iUv. 
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also  obtain  the  parallax  of  the  sun  after  another  manner,  without  ob- 
serving it  immediately,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  an  inequality  of  the 
lunar  motions  which  is  connected  with  that  parallax.  To  conceive 
such  connection  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
motions  have  determinate  relations  with  the  positions  of  the  earth  and 
sun.  The  calculus  makes  these  relations  known ;  the  observations  de* 
termine  the  extent  of  the  inequalities ;  and  combining  those  data,  we 
may  deduce  the  value  of  the<lelements  on  which  the  inequalities  de- 
pend, for  we  have  the  expression  of  their  dependence  and  the  measure 
of  their  action.  The  whole  is  reduced  to  finding  ineoualities  in  which 
that  action  is,  in  some  sort,  comprehended,  or  in  which  it  is  incessantly 
reproduced,  in  such  maimer  that  it  may  be  inferred  exactly  by  a  great 
number  of  observations.  There  exists  in  the  motion  of  the  moon  an 
inequality  of  this  kind,  which  depends  upon  the  sun's  parallax,  or  up<m 
rts  distance  from  the  earth ;  and  on  determining  that  by  observation,  M. 
Laplace  has  thence  deduced  the  value  of  the  parallax  equal  to  26^.  4205 
(8.  560243  sexiges.)  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  resist  deduced 
from  the  transits  of  Venus.  It  is  probable  that  this  result  of  the  theoiy 
is  even  more  exact  than  that  which  has  been  derived  from  the  observar 
lions  upon  those  transits/ 

Such  coincidences  of  results,  deduced  from  totally  indepeDdent 
methods,  are  extremely  interesting ;  and  every  fresh  instance  has 
the  effect  of  banishing  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever,  all  possible 
doubt  of  the  sufficiency  and  correctness  of  the  great  principle  of 
universal  attraction,  according  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of 
the  distances.  We  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  simple  and 
Satisfactory  method  of  determining  the  tnooiCs  parallax  from  the 
usual  theory  of  gravity,  which  is  brought  to  our  recollection  by  tfaa 
preceding  quotation ;  and  which,  though  we  know  not  how  to 
ascribe  it  to  its  proper  author,  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribii^ 
from  our  port-folio,  as  we  think  it  far  too  ingenious  to  remain  un- 
known. 

Let  S  be  the  space  in  feet  fallen  in  ]  second,  by  a  hebvy  body  in 
vacuo  at  the  equator ;  V  the  versed-sine  of  the  arc  described  by 
the  moon,  in  the  same  time,  to  radius  1 ;  R  the  radius  of  the  equa- 
tor in  feet,  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  moon's  and  eartifs  centre, 
lo  the  semidiameter  of  the  latter  that  of  X  to  1 :  then,  by  the  ge- 
neral law.of  gravitation,  the  space  descended  by  the  moon  in  1",  is 

«  =  -~ .    But  the  same  space  is  evidentiy  s  =  VRX.   Therefore 

S        *  Sf  R 

VRX  =:  ^  ,  and  X  =  W  yp  •    Now  at  dieequator, 

S  =  16.10185,  its  logarithm  1-2088645 

'Log.  R= 7-3211900 

Log.  V  =r  -.'*..    .  7'5492882 
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The  sum  of  the  two  latter  taken  from  log.  S,  and  the  remainder 
divided  by  3, gives  17787954  =  log.  of  6008906 ;  its  arithmeti- 
oil  complement  is  =  log.  tan.  of  57'l2/'3^  the  approximate  ho- 
rizontal parallax. 

Now,  let  j:+  1  be  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and 
earth,  divided  by  their  centres  of  gravity  in  the  ratio  of  x  to  1. 
Imagine  a-  sphere  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  earth  placed  at 
that  centre,  and  to  exert  the  same  attractive  force  on  the  moon  as 
our  earth  actually  does,  the  periodic  time  remaining  unaltered: 
then  must  the  density  of  this  sphere  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
X^  to(T+ 1)*  that  its  nearer  distance  from  the  moon  may  be  com« 
pensated  by  the  defect  of  density  and  attraction.  Now,  if  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  fictitious  earth  were  supposed  to  compute  iu  distance 
from  the  moon  in  the  manner  above  explained,  the  quantities  V 
and  R  would  be  the  same  as  in  th^  former  computation  ;  but  his 
S'  would  be  to  our  S,  as  x*  to  (x+ 1)*  ;  and  dience  his  X'  would 

be  to  our  X,  as  j*  to(x+ 1)*;  that  is,  X'  =  f-^^*  X.    Tim 

is  the  distance  from  the  fictitious  earth,  or  from  the  common  centre 

of  gravity :  but  (D)  the  distance  from  our  earth  is  ^i-  •  (  — -  ) . 

X,  greater,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  ratio  of  jr+  1  to  x;  thfit  is^ 

D=     jiiL,,  X.  But,  Newton,  from  the  phaenomena  of  the  tides, 

estimated  the  ratio  of  a:  + 1  to  a:,  at  40788  to  39788  (Prmcip, 

lib.  iii.  prop.  37.  cor.  6.)   So  that  the  log,  of  ^^  ^  =  0-0035934  \ 

whi(^  added  to  17787954,  the  log.  of  X  for  an  immovable  earth 
gives  17823888  =  log.  of  60*5883  radii  of  th^  equator^i  whence 
the  horizontal  parallax  there  =  56'44''Q7. 

M.  Biot  having  iinnecessarily  swelled  his  book  by  the  intro- 
duction of  extraneous  discussions,  finds,  iinfortunately,  that  he  has 
too  much  0)atter  for  two  volumes,  but  not  enough  for  three ;  he 
therefoit  has  recourse  to  his  earlier  publications,  and  the  communir 
cations  of  his  friends,  to  eke  out  his  last  volume,  Thus,  we  are  fa- 
voured with  216  pages  of  '  Additions,' such  as,  first,  a  tedious  disr 
quisition  on  the  measure  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, taken  from  his  former  work  on  that  subject;  then  a  tr«i- 
tise  on  dialling,  by  M.  Berroyer,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
college  of  Sens ;  then  9,xi  essay  '  Sur  le  mouvement  d^  translation 
da  syst^me  plan^taire,'  by  M.  Biot  himself,  who  concludes  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  such  motion ;  then,  a  tract  on  the 
rectification  of  a  tnthsit  instrument,  of  course  closely  connected 
with  physical  astronomy;  then,  an  essay  on  the  length  of  the  se-. 
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cond*s  pendulum  in  different  latitudes,  furnished  in  part  by  M. 
Mathieu;  then,  the  '  Description  et  usage  duComparateur,'  an  in* 
strument  designed  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  and  comparing 
distances^  such  as  the  metre,  accurately,  but  which  will  be  of  no 
use  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ingenious  means  employed 
by  Mr.  Bird,  in  determining  the  length  of  toises,  &c.;*  and,  lastly, 
an  ingenious  and  scientiKiG  method  of  determining  the  orbits  of 
comets,  by  M.  Laplace^  This  article,  peculiarly  interesting  so 
soon  after  our  evening's  skies  have  been  decorated  by  the  most 
splendid  comet  which  has  been  seen  here  for  more  than  a  century, 
has,  we  observe,  found  its  way  into  one  of  our  philosophical 
journals. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  presented  with  a^treatise  on  nautical  astro* 
nomy,  abridged  from  a  former  piece  by  *  M.  de  Rossel/  This 
treatbe,  which  occupies  £oO  pages,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  neat  formulae  and  useful  tables  by  Borda  and  others,  nearly 
as  unscientific  as  the  well-known  production  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Moore ;  and  an  author  must  be  reduced  to  wretched  ^ifts  before 
he  could  congratulate  himself  and  his  readers,  as  M.  Biot  do&s,  on 
its  insertion. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  analysis ;  and  if  it  sbould 
be  thought '  that  we  have  extended  our  remarks  too  far,  we  must 
beg  our  readers  to  recollect  th^t  we  have  been  sketching  the  con- 
tents of  nearly  1800  pages ;  the  joint  labour  of  a  dozen  of  the  most  - 
celebrated  men  in  France.  We  have  no  time  to  dwell  minutely 
upon  the  disadvantage's  attending  M .  Biofs  method  of  employing 
sometimes  the  centesimal,  at  ^thers,  the  sexigesimal  division  of  the 
circle ;  or  those  which  arise  from  hisi  frequently  transcribing  results 
from  Laplace's  *  M^canique  Celeste,'  without  sufficiently  developing 
the  principles  on  which  they  depend.  Altogether,  however,  the 
work  contains  much  that  is  valuable ;  and  we  regret  sincerely  that 
from  a  desire  to  swell  out  his  treatise  to  lindue  dimensions,  and  an 
obvious  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  our  couutrymen,  he  should 
have  compelled  us  to  blend  so  much  censure  with  our  c|)mmen* 
dation. 

*  Sec  Fhiiosoph.  Xraiuac.  vol.  Iviii ;  or  New  Abridgmejit,  vol.  xU.  pa.  577. 
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Art.  VIII.  Portugal.  A  Poem ;  in  Two  Parts.  By  Lord  George 
Nugent  GreoTille.  London^  Longman^  &c.  4to.  pp.  120.  1812. 

/^UR  poets  seem  resolved  not  to  resign  to  our  soldiers  all  the 
^^  laurekof  the  Peninsula.  Though  we  have  not  thought  fit  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  maqy  of  those  modem  Tyrtaei,  we  have 
not  been  inattentive  observers  of  the  tuneful  campaign  which  has 
been  prosecuted  with  almost  as  much  vigour  as  the  actual  warfare^. 

However  deficient  these  effusions  may  be  in  poetical  merit,  (and 
they  are,^  in  general,  lamentably  so,)  they  are  not  without  a  value  of 
another  kind :  if  they  be  not  calculated  to  excite  the  public  feelingi 
they  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  some  evidence  of  it.  They  furnisb 
an  humble  testimony  of  the  popularity  of  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  of  the  revived  military  pride  of  this  country.  *  You  shall  bet- 
ter discover/  Lord  Bacon  somewhere  says,  '  how  the  wind  blows 
by  throwing  up  a  straw  than  by  casting  up  a  stone.' 

If,  for  this  reason,  we  have  regarded  with  complacency,  even 
the  weakest  efforts  of  the  niuses  militant,  it  will  readily  be  believed,. 
that  we  beard  with  great  satisfaction  the  first  rumouvs  of  the  work 
before  us :  they  were  on  many  accounts  calculated  to  excite  no 
ordinary  expectations.  A  younger  branch,  it  was  said,  of  a  noble 
family  (whose  political  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  peninsular 
contest  are  notoriously  hostile  to  our  own)  was,  during  a  residence, 
of  some  months  m  Portugal  and  Spain,  so  affected  by  the  evidenc/s 
of  facts,  as  to  have  abjured  the  tenets  of  his  House,  professed  him- 
self a  convert  to  the  general  opinion,  and  produced  an  ample  and 
tuneful  recantation. 

What  precise  degree  of  credit  should  be  attached  to  these  ru- 
mours we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  say.  Twice,  with  the  most  pa- 
tient attention,  have  we  read  every  line  of  this  poem,  and  twice 
have  we  risen  from  the  perusal,  'perplexed  in  the  extreme.' 

Lord  George  Nugent  Grenville  has,  it  is  certain,  published  a 
poem  under  the  title  of  Portugal ;  but  though  the  stream  of  verse , 
IS  sufficiently  smooth,  it  is  so  prodigiously  deep  that  our  plummets 
have,  in  very  few  places  indeed,  been  able  to  find  the  bottom ; , 
and,  notwithstanding  much  intense  study,  we  frankly  confess,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  some  extraneous  assistance,  which  shall  be 
hereafter  gratefully  noticed,  we  could  not  have  ventured  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  merit  of  a  work,  which  we  could  by  no  means  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  had  duly  comprehended. 

The  darkness  is  indeed  so  complete  and  uninterrupted,  that  we, 
at  once,  perceived  that  it  was  not  produced  by  an  involuntary  con- 
fiision  of  ideas,  but  must  have  arisen  from  a  regular  and  systematic 
design,formed  on  mature  consideration,  and  executed  with  the  most 
nebulous  felicity.    At  first  we  suspected  that  this  obscurity  might 
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have  been  somewhat  too  freely  admitted  as  a  source  of  the  aublime ; 
but  this  could  only  have  dimmed  particular  passages.  Then  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  noble  author  had  collected  all  the  fragments 
of  all  the  exercises  which  he  had  formerly  sung  in  the  academic 
bowers  of  Brazen-nose,  and  that  we  had  here  the  ^  disjecti  membni 
poets'  hastily  put  together;  but  this^  too,  appeared  to  be  an  un- 
tehs|ble  hypothesis ;  for  though  it  would  explain  ipuch  of  the  in^ 
coherence,  it  could  not  account  for  the  total  absence  of  light  under 
^hich  the  whole  appears  to  labour. 

Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  remains,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  the  true  one.  The  author  appears,  undet 
circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy — his  feelings  are  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  relatives,  and  what  candour  urges  him  to  speak,, 
the  partialities  of  private  kindness  make  him  desirous  of  concealing. 
Appreciating,  therefore,  as  we  sincerely  do,  the  painful  struggle  m 
which  he  was  involved,  we  are  inclined  not  merely  to  excuse,  but 
almost  to  admire  the  dutiful  confusion  and  pious  obscurity  in  which 
he  has  buried  his  contending  feelings. 

But  '  this  mighty  maze'  is  not,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  '  with- 
out a  plan;'  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Lord  George  Nugent  GrenvUle, 
to  say,  that  he  himself  provides  us  with  the  clue,  by  prefixing  9 
kind  of  preface  raisonne  to  the  whole,  a  detached  argument  to  each 
of  the  parts,  and  explanatory  notes  to  individual  passages. 

From  all  these  sources  we  learn  that  his  lordship  has  actually 
been  (as  rumor  stated)  in  Portugal,  *  and  Aat  the  outline  of  his 
poem  was  suggested'  by  a  vmlk,  which,  one  fine  evening,  he  took 
in  that  country.  Of  these  circumstances  we  entreat  the  reader  not 
to  lose  sight ;  for  we  ci^fess,  that  in  the  keenness  of  appetite  with 
which  we  opened  the  book,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  poetry, 
and  had  actually  read  it  through  without  guessing  at  these,  and  other 
facts,  which  we  afterwards  gleaned  from  the  several  commentaries, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  rendered  our  second  perusal  much 
more  easy  and  deligbtfiil. 

llie  poem  opens  with  ^n  siddress  to  Portugal,  spoken  by  his  lord* 
ship  on  the  rock  of  Cintra,  about  sun-set,  on  an  autumnal  evening 
in  1810,  in  which  he  tells  her  ^  that  our  feelings  of  enthusiasm, 

* when  f^ery  hands  have  wrought 

Those  ruddiest  hues  by  poet  Fancy  taught/ 

'  should  not  indispose  us  towards  the  comtid^ra^ion  of  the  cause  oi 
Portugal  in  all  its  bearings,  the  character  of  its  ass^rtors,  with  re» 
ference  to  its  worse,  as  well  as  its  better  properties' — and  having^ 
thus  clearly  explained  his  moral  sensations,  he  proceeds  to  a  descrip- 
tioi^  of  the  scenery  around  him,  which,  we  believe,  for  strength  of 
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touchy  brSliaiicy  of  colouring,  and  novelty  of  conception,  has  not 
been  exceeded  since  the  days  of  Delia  Crusca. 

* 1  turned  where  Tejo'ft  glimmering  stream. 

In  melting  distance  owned  the  dubious  beam;     . 

Lisbon  sl^one  fair,  beneath  the  lively  glow, 

Spread  to  its  parting  glance  her  breast  of  snow. 

And,  as  her  faery  form  she  forward  bowed. 

Woke  the  soft  slumbers  of  her  natvoe flood. 

While  her  white  summits  mocked  the  rude  command 

Of  the  dark-  hills  that  fence  her  distant  strand.' — p.  ft. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  as  if  he  saw  Lisbon  ?  What 
accuracy,  what  simplicity,  what  trut)i  of  delineation!  The  breasi 
of  snow,  the  fairy  form,  the  gentle  inclination  forward,  the  playful 
naivete  with  which  she  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  her  native  flood, 
&c.  are  circumstances  all  admirably  chosen  and  highly  charac- 
teristic. But  even  this  beautiful  picture  is  exceedeof  by  that  of 
3eiem  Castle. 

<  ___  the  embattled  head 

Of  towery  Belem  in  the  radiance  played^ 

From  fretted  minaret  or  antique  spire, 

IVekomed  the  farewell  glance  of  living  fire, 
'  And  smiled  to  view  its  turret's  dazzling  pride, 

Jn  pictured  lustre  deck  the  answering  tide.' — p.  p. 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  admire  the  head  of  Belem  play- 
ing  in  the  radiance ;  and  though  we  cannot  much  commend  the 
Impitality  which  welcomes  a  farewel,  we  are  a|;reeably  surprized 
at  the  complacent  smile  of  the  old  castle  at  seeing  itself  in  the  water ; 
a  vanity  the  more  excusable,  as  we  apprehend  that  he  never  did  'see 
himself  in  the  answering  tide'  before^  or  since  that  memorable 
evening.' 

The  convent  of  N.  S.  da  Penha  next  engages  his  lordship's  at- 
tention, and  gives  occasion  to  a  strain  of  invective,  in  which,  with 
equal  novelty  and  ^th,  he  attacks  the  *  Tiger  superstition,'  and 
shows  that  convents  were  originally  built  and  are  still  maintained 
by  '  feudal  fr^z/  and '  regal  rapine,'  for  the  purposes  of '  shrouded 
murder/  '  tremblii^  guilt,'  and  '  dark  remorse.'  v 

An  ordinaiT  poet  woi^d,  at  the  moment  when  Lord  George  wrote, 
have  seen  in  Fortugal  the  stains  of  more  recent  blood  than  that 
which  superstition  had  shed ;  he  would  have  seen,  raging  far  and 
wide,  flames  which  the  torch  of  bigotry  had  not  lighted;  and  he 
mig^  have  deplored  desolation  not  caused  by  the  blighting  shade  of 
the  convent.  The  conflagration  of  towns — the  devastation  of  whole 
provinces — ^the  massacre  of  half  a  people  were  before  bis  eyes ;  but 
these  unhappily  were  real  and  recent  scenes^  and  Lord  Goprge's 
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poetry  is  too  refined  and  subtilized  for  actual  existence.  In  the 
quiet  seclusion  and  religious  shades  of  N.  S.  da  Peiiiay  which  the 
English  army  covered  from  profanation,  he  was  at  leisture  to  re- 
member all  the  enormities  of  the  'tyrant  superstition/  and  to  forget 
the  tender  mercies  of  Massena's  invasion. 

Through  the  next  seven  pages  the  author  proceeds  in  a  high 
strain  of  poetry^  of  which  we  humbly  confess  we  can  give  the  reader 
no  other  account  than,  that  we  find  in  The  Argument  the  following 


*  The  performance  of  the  duties  of  religion  by  no  means  neceuari/y^ 
or  in$eparably  connected  with  the  artificial  gloom  inspired  by  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  cloister.' 

*  The  divine  Being  perhaps  to  be  worshipped  with  feelings  of  a  more 
exalted  devotion  in  his  works,  as  displayed  in  an  extensive  prospect.' 

If  we  could  have  found  the  corresponding  lined  in  the  poem,  we 
should  quote  them,  but  we  have  really  found  it  impossible  to  select 
from  the  seven  pages  any  passage  which  was  capable  of  bearing 
diis  or  any  other  meaning.  There  is  indeed  something,  which  4o 
our  understanding,  is  like  a  shipwreck,  but  as  the  argument  says 
nothing  of  any  such  event,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  mistaken 
the  description  of  some  part  of  *  the  cloister'  for  it ;  and  lest  we 
should  mislead  die  reader,  we  leave  the  choice  to  his  unbiassed 
judgment. 

But  whatever  this  pas^sage  be  intended  to  represent,  we  are  no^, 
we  hope,  mistaken  in  selecting  the  followtqg  lines  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  '  atheist,'  which  the  argument  states  as  occmring  in  this 
part  of  the  poem : 

*  And  thou  poor  hopeless  wretch!  if  such  there  UvCy  — 
Too  wise  to  feel,  too  haughty  to  believe, 

Poor  worshipper  of  something  undefined, 

The  wreck  of  genius,  twilight  of  the  mind. 

That  seeks  high  born  above  the  sons  of  men. 

To  pierce  those  shades  unsought  by  mortal  ken,* 

And  catch  the  uneorMj^  sounds  of  yonder  sphere, 

Which  crowding  angels  tremble  while  they  hear.*— p.  23. 

Of  this  picture  (which  is  evidently  intended  as  a  pendant  to  the 
portrait  of  superstition,)  we  have  certainly  never  seen  the  original; 
of  what  immediately  follows  vve  have  indeed  some  recollection. 

*  Are  these  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  proudest  aim, 
This,  that  first  taught  thy  raptured  flight  to  soar 
As  the  wild  wanderings  of  some  feverish  hour 
Far  above  nature's  calm  and  peaceful  bound. 
To  pause  and  hover  o'er  a  dark  profound. 

Where  e'en  conjecture  ends,  in  the  deep  gloom  ^ 

Of  doubt  and  death—' 
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Our  readers  Mvill  kntnediately  perceive  tkat  we  allude  to  the  welU 
known  soliloquy  in  the  Rovers,  where  Rogero  describes  himself, 
in  the  character  of  Hope,  *  sitting  by  the  bottpmless  pool  of  De- 
spondency, angling  for  impossibilities/  But  though  we  doubt,  with 
his  lordship,  whether  '  any  such  there  live'  as  the  foregoing  lines 
describe,  there  is  one  passage  .that  not' a  little  disturbs  us.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  ure  notobnoxious  to  the  chargeof  atheism, 
and  yet,  we  are  really  unable  to  answer  certain  questions,  which 
oui*  noble  Inquisitor,  with  the  assistance  of  Job,  (upon  wfcoM 
patience,  by  the  bye,  he  piously  calculates,)  propounds  as  infallibk 
tests  for  detecting  latent  atheists: — 

* Canst  thou  trace  the  birth  sublime 

Of  infant  nature,  or  the  march  of  time  ? 
Tell  how  the  wakening  spheres  in  concave  high 
First  caught^he  strains  of  heaven-bom  melody, 
Owned  thro'  the  brightning  vault  its  mystic  sound, 
And  'gan  with  time  itself  their  everlasting  round  ? 

•   And  'til  'tis  given  to  thy  mental  sen^e. 
O'er  boundless  space  to  scan  omnipotence  ?' — p.  25. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  noble  author  might  have  proceeded  irt 
these  theological  discussions,  had  not  his  rapturous  admiration  of  the 
works  of  nature  fortunately  brought  a  cork  tree'  to  his  recollectioU 
— the  cork  tree  reminded  him  of  Cintra — Cintra  of  Lisbon — Lis- 
bon of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  Portu^,  and  his  Pegasus,  ^  right 
glad  to  miss  &e  lumbering  of  the  wheels'  of  controversy,  gallops 
along  the  high  road  of  history,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of 
the  poem. 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  portion  of  the  work, 
nor  venture  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Alfonzos, 
Emanuels,  Johns,  Joze^,  and  Joachims,  who  ^  come  like  shadows 
and  so  depart  ;*  because,  unhappily,  the  two  great  sources  of  in- 
formation on  which  we  relied,  are,  on  this  topic,  entirely  at  variance. 
TherArgumeyii  states  these  persons  to  be  *  ancient  Portugueze 
worthies ;'  the  notes  shew  them  to  be  some  of  the  greatest  monsters 
that  ever  scourged  mankind ;  and  as  the  text  is  equally  irreconcilea- 
ble  with  either  of  these  descriptions,  we  retire  from  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  between  them. 

The  second  part  of  this  poem  has  all  the  beauties  of  the  first,  with 
some  which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  striking 
is  that,  though  it  still  bears  the  name  of  Portugal,  it  chiefly  relates 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  there  are, 
indeed,  several  patriotic  allusions  in  the  first  part-also,  but  the  second 
amplifies  and  repeats  them  with  greater  tenderness.  Thus,  in  the 
former  part  we  read/ 

'  Seaward 
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*  Seaward  I  stretched  my  vtew^  where  to  the  west. 
The  sun  beam  lingered  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
Where  soft  the  AtlAntic  wooed  the  tfying  breezfiy 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  his  toaoele9$  aeat^ 

On  my  own  land  the  evening  seemed  to  stnUe^ 
Apd,  fondly  tarryipg,  pause  o'er  Britam's  isle/ — p.  10. 
This  is  so  exquisite  that  we  were  not  surprized  that  the  author's 
partiality  induced  him  to  insert  it  again  in  the  second  part,  with 
sli^t  variations  of  the  expression,  but  none,  we  are  glaid  to  observey 
of  the  meaning.  ^ 

*  England,  my  country  I — generous,  great,  and  brave> 
Tho'  far  between  us  yon  Atlantic  wave 
Stretches  his  giant  arm — at  evening  still, 

As  slow  my  footsteps  climb  yon  heath  clad  hill. 

High  on  its  butting  tpp  HI  bless  the  smile 

Of  the  last  beam  that  gilds  my  native  isle. 

Trace  these,  in  fancy,  o  er  the  waveless  seas, 

Catch  thy  faint  accents  in  the  whispering  breeze,*  &c. — ^p.  75* 

When  the  noble  author  thus  imitates  himself,  we  are  not  to 
wcmder,  and  still  less  to  lament  that  he  has  on  several  occasions 
copied  with  great  accuracy  and  taste  several  other  poets.  In  a 
few  instances,  however,  impartiality  obliges  us  to  say,  that  the  imi- 
tation is  rather  too  close ;  we  doubt  whether  it  was  prudent  to  adopt 
so  exactly  from  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderic,  the  description  of  the 
soldiers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  to  apply  to  the  battle 
of  Busaco  precisely  the  same  traits  which  Mr.  Scot  had  given  to 
the  battle  of  Albuera. 

We  should  be  sorry,  however,  (without  offence  to  any  poet,)  that 
Lord  George  GrenvUle  should  resign  his  individual  style,  and  lose 
any  portion  of  his  originality.   Could  the  study  of  any  model  furnish 
him  with*  more  beautiful  lines  than  the  following? — 
*  Call  it  not  false,  when  hery Jin gers  shed 

Their  twilight  visions  o'er  the  wanderer's  head, 

And  Feeling  wahcs  to  morning's  pensive  eye  > 

The  living  fWMrge  of  each  kindred  tie. 

Call  it  liot  faUe/~p.  77- 
Whence  could  he  copy  such  delineations  of  natural  objects  as  die 
following  I    The  sea  in  a  storm 

*  Rises,  in  foamy  wrath,  h\%fr(mning  face 

And  bows  the  welkin  to  his  rude  embrace.' — p.  21. 

The  sun; 

* re<l  in  clouds  the  Sun  of  battle  rode. 

And  poured  on  Britain's  front  its  favouring  ,/2ddd.' — p.  68. 

The  moon; 

*The  dewy  Moon  a  thankless  vigil  keeps.'— p.  85. 
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An  bland ; 


* ocean,  with  Section  wUd^ 

Clasps  to  her  heaving  bre^t  her  favourite  child/ — p.  81. 

Sheep  or  snow  (it  is  not  clear  which)  on  a  mountain ; 

* the  mountain's  topmost  pride, 

The Jieecy  tract  that  decks  its  gUmrnering  side/— p.  5.  * 

An  army  marching  through  a  defile ; 

* they,  who  burst  the  wizard  spell 

Of  nature,  shrined  within  her  peaceful  dell/ — p.  58. 
A  ghost  appearing; 

*  But  who  is  he,  who  from  the  wide  expanse 
Of  unseen  distance  moves?* — p.  48. 

Of  passages  similar  or  even  superior  to  these,  the  store  b  inex- 
haustible ;  one  is  so  characteristically  excellent,  that  we  cannot  but 
recommend  it  to  particular  attention — ^it  b  the  description  of  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Busaco  was  fought. 
'  The  unwilling  sun  from  out  his  heathy  bed,  i 

In  tearful  ipoisture  raised  his  shaded  head  ; 
Paused  in  his  giant  course,  then  bending  slow. 
Gazed  on  the  embattled  throng  that  moved  belcAr ;    . 
Sought  with  dark  blush  the  Empyrean's  breast. 
And  vfiled  in  puter  air  his  conscious  crest/ — p.  55. 
We  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  sun  on  the  27th  September^ 
1810;  those,  however,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  thb  un- 
willing^ tearful,  shaaed,  giant,  bencjing,  gazmg,  seeking,  blushing, 
veiling  and  conscious  luminary,  must  have  assbted  at  his  levee, 

Nil  oriturum  ali^,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes.  ^ 

But  it  b  in  the  part  of  '  Portugal'  which  relates  to  the  United 
Kif^dom^  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  author's  manner  b  most  strik- 
ing, and  the  feeling  which  causes  it  most  apparent.  Between  the 
husbanding  system  of  hb  party^  and  the  peninsular  policy  of  their 
adversaries,  he  b  so  unwilling  to  decide,  that  we  doubt  whether  he 
applauds  or  reprobates  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  is  most  inclined 
to  hope  or  to  despair  of  the  public  fortunes  of  his  country. 
This  moment,  he  haib  Britain  as 

* the  loveliest,  bravest,  best. 

Cradle  of  worth,  of  liberty,  and  rest. 
The  last  stout  bulwark  of  a  tottering  world,' — p.  81. 
die  next,  he  sees  her 

*  Weigh'd  to  the  earth, — by  pountless  foes  opprest, 
The  iron  dint  has  entered  to  her  breast, 

In  fatal  pomp  her  gory  ensigns  wave, 

And  Europe  s  shores  are  but  ber  soldiers  grave.'—- p.  82. 

Then 
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Then  again  she  looks  up  a  little^  and  appears  as  one 

< whose  form, 

Like  her  own  oak,  ne'er  trembled  in  the  storm/ — p.  89. 
Tlie  reader  will  easily  perceive  thlit  these  and  similar  passages 
are  shrouded  in  oracular  darkness.  In  our  wish  to  reconcile  them, 
we  had  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  notes^  where  we  found,  ia  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  quotations  from  Exodus,  the  first  of 
which,  as  being  most  to  the  point,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  togive. 

*  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upou  the  houses  where 
you  are,  and  when  I  see  the  blood  i  will  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you  when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt.' — 
Exodus,  c.xii.  8.  13. 

This  exposition  was  not,  at  first  sight,  very  promising ;  but  by  a 
careful  collation  of  the  note  widi  the  text,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
with  some  confidence,  that  the  author's  meaning  must  be  this,  diat 
as  the  destroying  angel  spared  the  houses  that  were  marked  with 
blood;  80  shall  he  spare  England,  because  she  is  not  marked  witfi 
blood.*  This  explanation  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  ancient  sooth- 
sayers :  but  lest  there  should  be  readers  so  uncandid  as  not  to  admit 
its  applicability  to  tlie  noble  lord's  topic,  we  shall  state  the  eluci- 
dation which  the  argument  affords,  of  these  different  passages, 

♦  *  I  turn  to  the  ocean,— England — the  feelings  of  joy  occasioned  by 
the  recollection  of  our  native  country,  and  the  pride  with  which  we 
contemplate  her  present  gallant  struggle  in  the  cause  of  Europe,  per- 
-HAPS  a  little  damped  by  reflecting  upon  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
incvitahly  accompany  war,  wherever  it  is  found,  as  well  as  upon  the  severe 
and  irretrievable  loss  of  valuable  lives  she  has  herself  sustained  in  its 
prose^tion.' 

The  noble  lord  thinks  the  war  perhaps  glorious,  and  we  infer 
that  he  thinks  it  perhaps  necessary;  but  it  is  perhaps  b,  natural 
damper  of  the  feelings  which  such  a  war  should  excite,  to  recollect 
that  war  in  the  abstract  is  attended  with  some  human  misery.  This 
reasoning,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  irrefragable,  leads  his  lord- 
ship to  a  conclusion  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  declared 
opinion  of  his  noble  relatives,  that  as  war,  wlierever  it  is  to  be 
found,  is  attended  with  local  evil,  it  would  be  prudent,  instead  of 
carrying  it  abroad,  to  permit  it  to  come  amongst  us  at  home. 

♦  It  b  but  justice  to  observe  <hat  the  author  is  not  less  happy  in  his  profane  than  in 
his  scriptural  references.  We  never  met  with  a  more  surpnsing  instance  of  iiiusUauoa 
bj  an  apt  classical  allusion,  than  the  I'ullowing  « 

*  Nor  rouse  to  save  Uio*  ruin  sap  the- walL' — p.  58. 
This  is  the  text ;  the  note  follows.  * 

J   tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnb  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitut  aunua 
Ut  sonioo  careas. — Jvr,  Sat  iil p.  106. 

It 
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b  18  a  scoivge  whkji  oo^t  by  no  means  to  be  inflicted  by  us  opoa 
the  French  on  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  it  may 
yety  properly  be  visited  (as  surgeons  try  experiments,  *  in  corpore 
vili')  on  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  or  South  Americans :  when  directed 
against  Ciudad  Rodrigo  or  Badi^os,  it  is  a  miserable  waste  of 
strei^tfa ;  but  when  waged  upon  Alexandria  or  Buenos  Ayres,  it 
is  good  busbandnr  and  statesman-like  resolution. 

The  last  four  lines  of  the  poem,  in  -which  he  dissuades  England 
from  toiling  for  fame  or  glory ;  and  in  which,  because  she  is  stout 
«id  able,  he  exhorts  her  by  no  means  to  fight ;  till  she  is  forced^  to 
j£f  A/  Jbr  her  life^  are  of  so  high  a  strain  of  public  spirit  as  well 
as  poetry,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them. 

*  Let  others  toil  for  fame,  thy  veteran  ray 
Beams  yet  undimmed,  nor  knows,  nor  fears  decay, 
Virtue  thy  cause,  thy  birthright  liberty. 
Fight  Frnglmd  but  for  life,  and  live  but  to  be  free!'— p.  92. 

We  must  here,  admonished  by  our  contracting  limits,  conclude  our 
review  of  this  excellent  work.  We  can  only  hope  that  what  we 
have  said  will  not  damp  the  curiosity  of  the  reader^  nor  induce  him 
to  take  our  opinion  upon  a  poem,  which  we  promise  him  he  will 
find,  upon  one  or  two  perusals,  (we  recommend  two  at  least,)  to 
exceed  any  idea  that  we  have  been  able  to  convey  of  it. 


Art.  IX.  Obiervatiom  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England^  as  it 
relates  to  Capital  Punifhmenis,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
administered.    By  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.     London. 

nnHIS  able  and  luminous  pamphlet,  which  was  published  two 
-^  years  ago,  >vas  intended  to  convey  to  the  public  the  substance 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  autlior  in  the  House  of  Conmions, 
(9th  February,  1810,)  on  moving  for  leave  to  brins  in  a  series  of 
bills  to  repeal  the  acts  of  10  and  11  William  HI.  12  Anne,  and 
24  Geo.  it.  wh|ch  make  the  crimes  of  ^  privately  stealing  in  a  shop, 
goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings ;  or  in  a  d^^elling  house,  or  on 
board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  capital  felonies.'  The  publication  took  place  while  die  fate 
of  the  bills  was  still  depending  in  parliament.  On  the  2d  of  Ma^, 
the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  capital  punishment  for  the  larceny  m 
a  dwelling-house  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  Soon  after,  the 
:  to  fai 


second  bill,  relating  to  larceny  in  a  shop,  was  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  a  division ;  but  its  progress  was  stopped  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  ;a  majority  of  three  to  one.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  session,  the  third  bill,  from  the  pressure  of  business,  was 
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(piven  up  inddiout  having  come  to  a  final  bearing.  TIm  legisktiTe 
question  kaving  been  thus  disposed  of,  for  a  time,  the  pamphlet  it- 
self remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  author's  views  and  reasonings  upon 
one  branch  of  the  criminal  law  of  our  land. 

An  argument  which  submits  to  competent  authority,  does  not 
immediately  forfeit,  as  a  matter  of  c6urse,  all  esteem  eidier  with 
the  author  of  it,  or  with  many  of  hb  reflecting  readers,  who,  al- 
diough  they  delegate  their  public  voice,  reserve  their  judgment  to 
themselves.  In  the  present  instance,  if  the  learned  author  still 
holds  the  same  unshaken  confidence  in  Ae  justness  of  his  princi- 
ples, he  probably  will  not  consent  to  abandon,  on  the  first  niilure, 
this  attempt  to  humanize  the  laws  of  his  country  in  the  few  cases 
where  they  appear  to  have  departed  from  their  usual  spirit  of  a  ju- 
dicious and  temperate  severity.  But  were  all  expectation  gone,  of 
seeing  his  proposed  improvement  cs^rried  into  effect,  we  should 
only  be  the  more  inclined  to  bear  our  humble  t^mony  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  and  pay  a  few  literary  obsequies  to  a  fallen  speculation. 

By  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  offences  which  we  have  already 
described  are  punishable  with  death.  But  the  statutes  which  en- 
join that  punbhment  are  not  put  in  execution,  except  in  a  very  few 
rare  examples.  FrQm  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts,  (Observ. 
p.  11,)  we  find  that,  in  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  1802  to  lQ09f 
inclusive,  out  of  608  persons,  capitally  convicted  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  67  suffered  th^sentence  of  the  law ;  these  convictions 
including,  it  must  be  observed,  every  species  of  capital  offence. 
By  other  tables  of  information  it  appears  that,  within  the  same  pe- 
riod, there  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial,  charsed  with  the 
crime  of  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  1013  persons;  of  shoplifting 
859*  The  number  of  capital  convictions  obtained  upon  these 
charges  is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained:  but  of  the  persons  so  charged, 
one  only  was  executed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  criminal  courts  at  a  re- 
cent time  ;  an<J  from  them  it  is  plain  that  the  letter  of  the  penal 
law,  and  the  administration  of  it,  as  to  the  statutes  already 
cited,  are  as  widely  at  variance  with  each  other  as  life  and  death 
can  be.  The  documents  that  have  been  published  af  e  not  so  com- 
plete as  could  be  wished  in  some  other  points,  but  particularly  in 
that  which  respects  the  comparison  of  the  actual  convictions  under 
each  statute,  with  the  instances  in  which  the  penalty  has  been  en- 
forced. But  by  arguing  from  the  two  general  statements  which  we 
have  just  now  given,  and  assuming,  as  a  probable  coi^ecture,  that 
some  proportion  between  a  fourth  and  an  eighth  of  the  1872 
charged  with  those  larcenies  may  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
capital  part,  the  result  will  be  that  the  law  should  seem  to  hold  its 
course  of  rigour,  without  any  violent  inequality,  against  the  more 
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ntnmwm  'crtiBC8>  while  the  afealtaice'vf  it  ia  ft>  rarely  enforced  upcHi 
the  offences  of  ctpttal  theft,  jdlftt  tm^  baa,  in  fact,  aQticiptted  thm 
jnepeal  of  thesttttiitai  in  <)u«stio(i  ivbich  it  buf  been  proposed  to  the 
legislatore  to  enacU 

No  one  blames  tfab  huuty  in  the  administration  of  laws  of  un- 
measured and  revolting  rigour.'    It  brings  them  more  nearly  to  the 
point  where  they  ought  to  be.     It  viudicates  the  national  charac- 
ter; upholds  thedistmction  between  cruelty  and  justice;  and  puts 
jJie  means  of  redress  on  better  conditions  to  the  community.  Those 
tribunals  which  have  thought  to  keep  order  by  a  ferocious  system  of 
Tiodictiye  justice,  have  forgotten  that  such  a  system  maintained  in  vi- 
goiu*  must  do  away  the  dutiful  respect  ,and  confidence  which  human 
-beiiigs  onght  to  feel  toxiards-tbe law»  under twhich  tl^ey  live ;  .that  it 
imist  a^itnaie  the  humane  and  moderate,  who  mpst  deserve  to  be  pro- 
.  tected,  and  harden  the  miiMltol'  aoougher  cast  by^the  spectacle  of  san- 
gumary  or  frequent execiitions.   Whenlife  is.made.acbeap  andAul-^ 
gar  thing  by  the  laws  themselves,  tot  whait  principle  of  human  nature 
can  they  apply  for  anr  eiectualaaaction  f  It  may  be  right  to  remind' 
anen  wl]K>  are  for  making  th9ro«^  work  in  the  business  of  iegialation, 
that  it  is  better  that •  some  i^iis  should  be. endured  than  tha^  others 
flhoudd  be  done.    All  punishmflst^is  aaore  and  painfol  evil,  not 
more  to  the  offNider  ihian  to  die  BtKfe  which  inflicts  it.     ^ofpoly, 
therefore,*  does  it  beedme  .a  duly  in  the  state  to  take  care  that  the 
least  measure  of  pmiiafaineBtr  that  is  sufficient,  tke^  inflicted,  but 
sometimes  tofosego  a  remedy,  wjhieh  would  put  the  covimon  sense 
of  humanity  and  justice  ta  too  aeliere  a  triaU     Laws  cannot  do 
every  thing  we*  might  wisl^  and  we  do  wi^g  u^  a/cting  as  if  ¥fe 
thought  tfaey  could  when  strained  to  it.     As  dtey  are  human  co^- 
tnvances,  partial  ineflSciency  cannot  be  a.heavy  reproach  to  tbeni ; 
.but  as  they  are  made  by  man:  against  man,  extreme  severity  must.be 
ao.     Let  it  be  graated  (bat  the  first  duty  oftheJegislature  is  to  give 
the  citizen  protection  in  his  rights  and  property.    Unquestionable, 
liow^er,  as  this  duty  is,  the  performance  of  it  must  be  attempted 
with  those  abatements  and  qualifications  of  prudence,  which  w^l 
.give  a  more  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  objl^t,  than  a  keen,  morose, 
and  peremptosy  pursuit  of  it  at  all  haai^a.    By  no  severity,  in- 
flicted as  welL  as  d^abimced,  could  crimes  ever  be  wholly  extir- 
pated.    Beyond  a  certain. point,,  therefore,  there  may  be  an  if- 
-cfease  of  severity  that  is  a  uaek^s  excess^  and  g^ins  nothing  iHPt 
.oditma  and  obstruction  to  the  course  of  justice. .  The  true  aim  of 
lepd  rigoar  most  be  td  make  a  compromise  with  things  which  it 
€aii«Qt«ubdi|a)' :and' abater  the  |HrevdaK:e  pf  6iaud  and  outrage^ 
t-hr  m  td  mtler  liCalDlehibly  aecttfe*    OuLtUe-m^deraAed  seheiqt, 
'ivydi  sigteea  b^it  with  fte'inpcrfectifm  of  the  ^orld  in  its  momis 
y^  power,  and  rift  ikstihyiiif  Juyppiifeessi  law  may  h^ti  to^wo- 
'  MQtJAyii.  NO.  XIII.  L  mize 
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mize  in  the  evils  ^bidh  it  »  compelkd  to  'eni|do^,  tnd  abste  some- 
tfeing  of  the  Bleitiuesg  of  its  retatisltkms  and  inflictianB. 

Whether  the  three  perticukr  stttiiteg  wo  fa«ve  to  consider  irem 
ever  meant  to  be  literally  executed  has  been  made  a  doubt.  That 
they  are  not  exec4ited,  u  the  fact ;  and  that  ihey  ought  not^  b  on  ail 
hands  admitted,  l^hey  whq  are  anxious  for  reform^  think  the  reauk 
of  the  practice  is  right  in  the  nuun,  but  desire  to  see  the  sangainafy 
statutes  abolished,  and  other  provisions  introduced  in  their  place 
more  congenial  to  the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  age^  and  more  con- 
sistent with  the  aetoal  administration  of  justice*  Their  request 
does  not  seem  very  unreasonable.  Hiey  desire  to  have  justice 
done  according  to  the  laws  rather  than  in  spite  of  them. 

That  lenity,  vrhich  the  sense  and  usage  of  the  times  have  substt- 
tuted  for  a  regular  execution  of  the  law,  is  a  benefit  upon  ifae 
whole,  but  obtained  at  die*  price  of  many  and  great  inconveniences. 
Pdr,  first  of  all,  in  how  many  instances  do  the  parties  tfaemsdves, 
who  have  been  sufierers,  decline  to  prosecute^  or  to  ur^e  the  pro- 
'  secution,  deterred  by  tbe  inordinate  hardsKip  of  the  fate  to  wfaicfa 
they  may  by  possibility  bring  the  culprit  ^>The  loss  of  property 
is  a  wrong  wiiich  men' do  not  bear  widi  very  remarkable  patience; 
'  but  neidier  the  goading  sense  of  that-  wrong,i  nor  obedience  to  pub- 
lic duty,  will  be  strong  enough  tetany  men  through  the  anxieties 
of  a  capital  prosecution^  unless  they  are  rather  more  vimiictive  thani 
they  ought  to  be,  or  h^dier  patiiots  than  oita  be  exi|Deoled.  Whereas 
it  has  been  said  that.sai^inary  penalties  rarely  enforced,  can  m- 
spire  no  terror;  we  conceive  this  to  be  a  mistake*  They  tlo  ofteii 
inspire  a  very  effectual  terror  into  tfie  person  who  is  injured ;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  how  far  he  is  exactly  the  proper  object  of  I^d 
intimidation.  Seldom  as  it  is  put  in  force,  the  very  name  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  sentence  of  death  is  a  detriment  to.  the  cause  of 
justice  with  him,  however  weak  it  may  be  as  a  check  to  the  viola- 
tion of  it  with  the  offender.  In  this  way,  severe*  statutes  become 
i^Xen  a  charter  of  impunity  to  the  crimes  Mdiich  they- were  totended 
ta  punish. 

Suppose,  however,  thata  proseootoris  found,  whether  honest  or 
vindictive ;  that  a  man  who  has  lost  a  piece  of  cotton  firom  hiadiop, 
or  a  fow  silver  spoons  from  his  closet,  nndertakes,  .wkh  great  la- 
boar  and  expense  to  himseU^  to  push  the  offender  to  the  peril  of 
bis  life;  we  are  only  one  step  in  advance.  Few  ace  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  in  a  court  as  not  to  know  that  the 
evidence  brought  there  is  way-laid  with  the  sitme. scruples  whidi 
impede  the  first  movements  of  the  prosecittioii.;  that  WHaesaas  do 
not  unfrequendy  appear  to  disguise  and  withhold  the  truths  the 
whole  of  whidith^iu%  sworn  to  speak,.from  the'  dread  .of  (iwear- 
*  ing  away/  how  innooet^y  soever^  a  man's  lifc,  for  a  matter  of  five 
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^ibtUingls ;  andiiUo  lluit  jwries,  under  the  same  influeoce  g/teodemeM  - 
towards  that  snored  deposit  4^  life,  have  been  led  to  make,  up  their 
verdict  by  ^me  other  rule  of  judgment  than  that  which  tbeif  oath 
prescribes  ;  .and,  .finally^  that  when  these  several  arbit;rary  correc- 
tious  have  beeii^  applied  to  the  law,  and  rescued  many  from  its 
graa^py  the  Wmd  ^f  jusUce  is  stayed  towards  others,  after  sentence 
passed,  ja^d  when  itia  in  the  very  act  to  strike,  by  the  intercession, 
or  the  i^minediate  mercy  of  ti^e  bench ;  so  that  the  whole  train  of  the 
Judicial  proceeding  might  be  taken  for  an  arrangement  to  protect 
the  culprit,  lapd  to  save  him,  if  not  from  aU  puuidunenty  certainly 
froni  thai  which  the  legislature  haa  appoii^c^*  • : 

li^vif,  sMpposi^  that  the  ultimate  distcibutionofp^nal  justice  ^y 
a  mode  so  estrao^nary  is  ^  good  to  the  fuU  for  the  present  mor 
niei^  fi§  it  would  l^e  by  an  aa>end^  aysteni,  expl^^tlyAaiddow^^l 
law,  which,  however,  is  top  fnuch  tp  be  conc;eded,  still  the  modp 
a^fns draught  with  iiT€^;ularit;bs.aQd  inconveniences  Mfhicb  M. might 
h^  l&xpf^dieut  to'correist.  Tfte  {one  of  lenient  and  equitable  d^J> 
ing,  wh^gh  k^s  made  i^  way  into  our  courts,. wc^uld  bf  |a  mo^j^  ser 
cure  and  l^i^nate  .^nefit  if  it  were  iuyested  with  the  forpe  ^^,the 
]^gi/^tiye|E^n(:tioiL  We  baverit  and  have  it  npt.  It  is  oiily  an  e^uivo^ 
c^  pofPfttsioB. .  Being  a  practice,  why  should  it  not  be  a  layv  f ,  It  i^ 
81  whofe^me  irregidarity ;  why  not  »lopt  it  into  the. public  ^4^ 
As  the  matter  |iqw,is^  courts  of  justice,  moi^  contr^iiy  toi  tl^  true 
functions,  become  the  legislative  body:  for  such,  they. afewhep 
the.lliw.  is  tO/  be  modified  by  them  in  the  applic^ou^  pf  it^^to  \hfi 
particidar  case,  according  to  measures  and  ,princfpl^  which ;afjd 
no  where  to,  be  fbupd  but  in  dieirown  occasio^^ilanfl^c^ei^t  prac^ 
^ce.  Most;  ihaiikffilly  do.  we  acknowledge  th<^  Ei^gjiajbi  courts  arp 
BOW  guided  by.  an  enlightened  .  fepling  of  i  what  is  upright  anji 
just.  But  wbat.seci|rity  is  there  for  t^e  p^rpuauenc^  of  this.sivri^f 
•or  for  its  steady,  apd  utuforni  tenour  of  operatipn/  >\bile  it  cp^t)* 
Dues  i  The,  fluctuations  that  m^,  nay,  must  ensue,  from  diff^reppj^ 
of  character  in  t^ej^dge  or  jiiry ;,  from  his.particu^  fu^i^rse^f  j^- 
gal  observation,  or  hii  ^pn^trucjtion  of  what  th^j^ubU^good^rf- 
quires ;  seem  far  to  exceed  tbpse  useful  or  pastsable  inequalities 
which  come  vitbin  ,tbe  mesiuiqg  of  a  reasonable  disoretipu.  ^  An 
•ex  post  facto  law  is  universally  held  to  be  a  grievance;  but  aj;e 
there  not  m^y  of  the  objectionable  ingredients  of  such  a  law  con- 
tained ui  apf^cti^e  wliioh,  leaves  it  in  the  breast  of  jurors  or  judges 
to  decide  by  wh^t  pame  the  offence  sl^all  be  described,  and  to  vary 
the  sentence  from  a  short  imprisonment  to  the  loss  of  life  ?  In 
Jfais' latitude  of  power  the  joint  .interpretation  pf  the  several  num- 
bers-pf  the  court  does,  to  tall  iuteujts  and  purposes,  make  the  law, 
for  t^  immediate  case ;  an  int^pretation  vhich  is  quite  a  precafious 
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» 
and  modem  thing,  guarded  by  no  positive  rules  of  statute,  pre* 
cedent,  or  any  other  audienticaud  systematic  direction. 

It  is  a  tntth  we  all  believe,  that  known  and  written  laws  nfe  A^ 
only  safeguard  of  libert}',  justice,  and  public  order.  It  i)  another, 
as  little  to  be  denied,  that  no  provisional  wisdom  c«i  draw  out  m 
plan  of  statutes  so  complete  in  the  enutneration  of  tfie  kwer  ge- 
iiera  and  species  of  crime  as  to  present  a  defhifte  idea  of  dieguilt 
and  measure  of  punishment  thskt  shall  tally  exactly  with  the  real 
case,  and  reduce  the  whole  affair  6f  justice  to  a^  technical  reference 
to'the  statute^ook.  .A  legislative  Linns&tts  is  out  of  the  queiftion. 
The  operose  detail  cmild  never  be  carried  far  enough  for  die  end  in 
view,  thoneh  it  might  soon  be  done  to  an  extent  which  would 
cramp  the  intereJits  of  justice,  and  might  lowek-  that  high  sense  of 
'duty  and  Ae  superior  intelKgence  which  are  now  seen  upon  thfc 
bendi,  so  greatly  to  the  public  benefit.  ' 

Both  ^f  these  niaxims  being  equalN  true,  and,  peiinps,  equaOV 
IttiportantV'it  reiitains  to^ann^jtiWrncm,  and  make  them  act  td^ 
gether.     How  far  each  should  be  studied  is  difficidt  to  define  in 
'Worcb,'and  ^  best  determined  by  the  occasion.     But  we  hppe  thi(t 
tio  statesman  will  content  himself  with  standing  excl^itely  on 
either  of  them  alone,  or  contend  so  much  for  the  ascendency  of 
the  otie  as  virtually  to '  set  the  other  aside.     On  the  judicious  ac- 
commodation of  conflicting  priiiciples',  and  a  mixed  feelh^  1m* 
different  ends,  depends  almost  every  thing  practically  useful  in  mat- 
ters of  government  and  legislation.     Society  exists  by  the  union  of 
restraint  and  freedom ;  and  Acre  must  be  more  or  less  of  Aese  two 
qnafities  in  every  subordinate  function  in  it.     But  those  who  plead 
'tor  the  expedience  of  bringing  the  administration  of'  ithe  penal  law 
more  precisely  under  the  dominion  of  known  restrictions,  can  hardly 
be  diought  to  encroach  too  far  on  the  freedom  of  c6urts,  when  tfae^ 
'except  from  it  the  general  commutation  of  life  and  death,  and 
would  take'firom  them  the  power  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  wfaichy 
'of  their  own  accord,  they  forbear  to  execute  above  once  in  three  or 
'tSvLT  hundred  times.     Nor  is  it  a  reform  that  threatens  to  encmn- 
'  her  the  statute  law  very  grievonsly,  when  they  would  sdect  some 
of  the  chief  and  palpable  differences  which  common  sense  might 
point  out,  in  the  enormity  of  the   same '  general  offence,  and 
'  make  those  differences  the  subject  of  a  distinct  enactment.    Bi 
'doing  which  they  would  willingly  avail  diemsetves  of  every  light 
and  assistance  that  can  be  had  from  a  review  of  what  has  been  tlie 
*j)ractice.  • 

But  it  is  uif  ed  diat  the  threat  of  death  is  of  use,  under  idl  tiie 
inft^uency  of  it;  that  men  fear -what  may  be  inflicted  be' it  ever 
sbsddoiki.    We  may  well  hesitate  to  admit  tins ;  for,  consideiii]^ 
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die  perverse  and  infatuated  calculations  which  the  folly  of  a  dis-- 
honest  mind  is  known  to  indulge^  and  the  remoteness  of  the  chance 
opon  any  calculation^  as  far  as  these  statutes  are  concerned,  we  may 
doubt  whether  a  single  crime  have  been  checked  by  the  odd 
example  or  two  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  memory,  of  the 
present  house-plunderins  and  shoplifting  practice.  In  the  debate 
between  villany  and  prudence,  sucn  solitary  examples  pass  perhaps 
for  little  or  nothing — if  they  are  even  remembered  at  all ;  and  yet 
die  efficacy  of  them  has  been  rated  so  highly ,  that  the  great  stress 
of  the  legislative  question  has  been' laid  upon  them.  But  if  we 
take  into  account  me  greater  promptitude  there  would  be'  to  pursue 
the  offence,  when  the  capital  thread  was  completely  d6ne  away^ 
we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  nothing  would  be  lost  to  th^  laws 
on  the  score  of  useful  fear.  A  person  high  in  station,  and  whose. 
opinions  on  the  whole  of  this  subject  deserve  the  greatest  de-' 
feppnce,  has  observed,  indeed,  that  in  the  experience  of  criminal, 
<S6iirt8  BO  unwUlio^^ness  can  be  seen  in  prosecutors  to  do  their  ut-. 
motft  against  the  cnminaL  It  is  very  material,  however,  to  remark, 
IhAt  if  thb  obaarvatioii  be  correct  still  it  can  be  made  only  on  those 
^ho  stir  a  proiecation  and  bring  it  into  court.  The  many  whd  ai>' 
cept  their  loss,  and  do  not  chbose  to  punish  themselves  by^becom-* 
ingprose%;ntors,  are  not  seen  in  that  place. 

Jout—^there  is  danger  in  every  change.  The  salutary  mistiiist  of 
innovation  is  a  feeling  we  do  not  wish  to  see  impaired.  Let  every' 
diwge  that  is  proposed  bring  with  it  the  strongest  credentials;  let* 
li  be  shewn  to  be  not  only  godd  in  the  design,  but  safe  bv  its  agree- 
ment with  what  we  already  enjoy.  \t  may  l^e  good  in  the  abstractjf 
bat^DOt  for  tis:  we  may  have  priBJudiees' or  .interests  pf  anottior. 
Idno,  whicb  may  be  shocked  by  the  iritrusiDn  of  the  bene'fit.  But 
llhit  b  there  in  all  Aie  caatbn  which  is: not  fUly  secured  {is  the 
smepdment  before  ns  i  That  ^meildment  goes  to  establish,  by  tbtf 
legislature,  what  ris  already  adopted  by  a  precarious  practice.  ■  The? 
prions  dispositions  of  men  and  tbiiigs,  which  are  waVitfed  for  the 
ioher  conduct  of  ievery  improvement,  are  here  all  in  being  already  ^ 
in  the  very  saine  persons  and  functions  that  are  t6  be  the  tnediiim 
of.  die  change.  And  although  it  may!  appear  to  some  a  matter  of 
little  moment  whether  we  hol((  a  benent  by  9  law,  or  a  custom 
against  a  law;  by  a  sufferance,  or  a  sanction ;  we  are  not  asha^ied 
cl  preferriiy  (he  direct  and  unequivocal  assurance  of  the  public 
Iftitb  tn  a  dedaratoiy  law  as  the  best  basis  for  a  beneficial  practice^ 

K/  for  nothing  elscy  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  i^  ap^ 
pearl  d^irable  that  th^  la.v  should  be  altered.  Are  we  safe  witfen 
jurors,  who  are*  to 'bear  a  part  in  doing  justice,  are  laid  under '« 
leniptation  to  violate  and  elude* the  strongest  nledjge  of  it?*  If,'  W 
Ae  zeal  of  th^ei^jjiuipamt^'^tjiey^ave  returned  verdicts,  ^  th6y  often 
*■"''''         L  3    "  '     'have, 
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have,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  their  oath,  we  must  point 
to  the  law  for  corrupting  its  own  spring.  ^Fhi^  is  dond,  indeed,  for 
t^e  sake  of  merc^ ;  and  the  casuistry  of  the  virtues  is  not  '30  bad  ks 
perjury  that  is  wilful  or  corrupt.  But  the  wisef  mbthod  would  be, 
to  relieve  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  bdca^ion  of  chicaning 
between  their  duties,  and  lay  the  way  of  mercy  more  open  to 
them,  since  they  will  break  the  fences  to  get  at  it. 

Some  remarkable  evidence  of  this  evil  is  given  by  Sir  S.  Romilly 
in  a  note  subjoined  to  bis  pamphlet^  from  which  we  shall  make  an 
extract  or  two.  ^ 

*  in  the  year  1731-2,  which  was  only  thirty-two  years  after  the  act  of 
Kinjg  William,  and  only  sixteen  after  the  act  of  Queen  Ann,  a  period 
cfuring  which  there  had  scarcelj^  been  f^ny  sensible  diiDinutlon  in  the 
value  of  money,  it  appears  from  the  sessions  papers  that,  of  thirty- 
tjiree  persons  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for'steaUng  privately  in  shops, 
warehoQses,  orstableS)  goods  to  the  value  of  five  shillings  and  upwards, 
only  on^  yas  convicted,  twelve  were  acquitted,  and  twenty  were  found 
guilty  of  the  theft,  but  the  things  stol^  w«re  found  td  te  worth  le«r 
dian  five  shillings.  Of  fifty^-two  persons  tried  m  the  ttme  year  at  the 
Old  Bdiley,  for  stealing  in  dwelling-boused,  ihoney,  jpr  other  property,  of 
the  value  of  forty-shillings,  onj^y  ^k  vfexf^  copvictii^i  twenty-three' wejnp 
acquitted,  and  twenty-three  were  ^convicted  of  the  greeny,  buts^vM 
from  a  capital  punishment  by  the  jury  statins  the  stolen  property  to.bo 
of  less  value  than  forty  shillings.  In  the  fonowihg  ye^rs  the  numbers 
do  not  differ  very  materially  from  those  in  th^  year  1731.  .    *  . 

*  Some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  about  this'^tirtie  are  of  <nch  a' 
kind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  casuistry  th^  jury  couM  hav^ 
been  reconciled  to  their  verdict.  It  may  be  propertd'ttietition^a  few 
of  them'.-;^EKzabeth  Hobbswas  tried  in  Septerabec  173d»  for  Mealhig 
in  a  dw^inng-house  one  broad  piece,  two  guiiieas,  two  hdf  ^ioeas* 
and  i9rty*-four  shillings,  in  money.  She.confdsseid  the  ikct^  a^  t^ 
jury  found  her  guilty,  but  found  that  the  money  siifilpn  w^tiiEorth  only 
thirty-nioe  sbilliogiB*  Mary  Bradley,  in  May  }732«  was  iiuijcted  for 
steialii^  in,  a  dwelling-house,  lace  which  «he  had  offered  to  sell  for 
t^elv^.  guinea  and  for  which  she  bad  refused  to  take  ^gbt  guineas  i 
flie  J4iryj  however,  who  found  her  guilty,  found  the  lace  to  l)e  w^ortK  no 
^ore  than  thirfy-iiine  shillings.  William  Sherrington,  in  October  17^i» 
Was  indt^'t^d  for  stealing  privat^y  r|i  a  shop,  goods  which  he  had^ac* 
^oally  told  for  II.  5s.  and  the  Jury  found  that'  theVwete  worth  elily 
is.lOd.         ;       =    '  ../.i-   .  • 

^Ibthe  caseofMiohaelAllom,  indicted  in  February  ITSd'*  ^•privately 
stealing  ip  ashop  forly-three  doxon  pairs  of  stockings,  vidoeJU^iKiM^  -  ll 
vrfB  pToytd  ihat  the  prisoner  had  sold  them  for  a  guinea  and  a  Wf|  4^  & 
wUaess  who  waaprodqced  on  the  tiia],and  vet  th«  iury  found  hin^  guilty 
^f  stealing  what  was  oaly  of  the  value  of  4«,  1(^«  In  another  ca^^^ 
fl^at  ^f  George  Dawson  and  Joseph  Hitch,  also  indicted  in  Februaiy 
1733^  it  appeared  that  the  two  prisoners,  in  company  together  at  the 
same-  time,  stole  the  same  goods  privately  ih  a  shop,  and  the  jury  found 
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ium  ^aSdHy  to  Ae-  aoMUBt  of  4s;  lOd.  and  ike  other  to  the  amoitDi  of 
5s.  that  J8»  that  the  aaae  gcNxJs  were  at  ooe  and  the  wmt  roomeot  of 
different  values.  This  i^nstrous  proceeding  is  accounted  for  by  find- 
ing  that  Pawson,  who  was  capitally  convicted,  had  been  tried  before  at 
the  same  sessions  for  a  similar  ofleqce,  aad  had  been  convicted  of  steal- 
ing to  the  amount  only  of  46.  lOd.  The  jury  seem  to  have  thought, 
that  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  indulgence  once,  he  was  not  enti- 
tled to  it  a  second  time, '  or  in  other  words,  that  having  once  had  a 
pardon  at  their  (landt,  he  had  n6  further  claims  upon  their  mercy/ — ' 
pp.  66,  67. 

It  is  satisfactory  io  tluuk  ,\i;e  arc  reciting  here  the  verdicts  of  a 
former  time.  As.  tljie  .Beucl^  then^  was  little  in  the  habit  of  ap* 
jplying  fori  ^^  exercisiug  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  the  jury  must 
have  felt  that  it  rested  QJ^Oft  en^rely  with  thetn  to  decide  upon  th^ 
prisoner's  fate.  Tlieme'ni^rAl  Lenity  pf  the  judge  has  ^now  super- 
aeded  a  good  deal  of .  tl^ir  <;xp?a-oSicial,  service.  But  there  is  rea- 
son  to  believe  they  are  still  r^adyni  n^y.  cases  of  lighter  guilt,  tq 
save  the  criminal  ({yj^.forceduutigatioo  qf  .tb,^  verdict,  r^Uier than 
make,  oyer  th^  \^  bole  c^f  tlie  act  oi  grace  ,to  another  quarter^, , ,  In  the 
little  that  we  have  seeax^^^ves,  3ucb  appears  to  have  been  their 
leaning.  The  fact  b  probable  in  itself.  And  many  who  speak 
from  laiger  an^  legal  e^peri^ce  affirm  it.  To  recfil  jpiries  tl|fre- 
fore  tfy  tneir  preclsiediity^  we  should  be.gbd  to  see.on^  inducemei^t 
to  swerve  fronv  it  taken  away «.  ,  ,    . 

By  whatever  cause  the  jurisprudence  of  ,|!he  country  is  turned 
afloat^  the  discredit  and' evil  cousei^ence  of  it  are  apparent;  but 
tbey  ar^  \be  worst  when  tlie  supreme  oficer  of  justice  beaifs  him- 
self an  unsteady  hand.  Yet  it  has  occqrred  that  crimioals  have  beei^ 
tried  for  one  j^nd*  the  same  offence  in  whjjch  they  were  equally  cott* 
cemed,  amj  '^enX  hapd  in  h^d.  but  being  tried  by  fjifferent  judges 
li^ve:learnt  fbat  equal  guilt  is  by  119  means  ^ure  of  r^ceiyingecj^uu 
poni^ment.  A  case  in  illustration  of  this  is  given  (Observ.  p«  18^) 
with  thei  namis  of  the  judges  and  the  circuit;  so  atrpi^  a  case  in-* 
deed  tbat  jwe  shall  not  quote  it  in  w^rda:  but  the  result  was,  that 
without  a  slipdeof  difference  in  tbe  act,  or  the  character,  of  the  two 
criminals,  *  oue^  was  sentenced  to  a  few  qionths  imprisonment^  th« 
othec^  v^iq  came  before  a  different  jiidge.at  the  next  assizes^  was 
transported.  Choosing  rather  to  dnlw  a  veil  over  the  particulai 
c;ase^,  as  it  is  a  ,|recei^  one,  we  take  the  ^ighf  of  alluding  to  it  safar 
lis  to  urge,  thatsiace,  no, rectitude  or  piirity  of  intention  in  the 
wisest  ipen>  will  guide  them  to  think]  and  decide  alike, , the  legisla* 
ture  is  jbipund  \o  comc^/or^yarctia  aid  of  their  duties  and  ^ant 
them  th^  bene^^jOfjjristriicUons  to  act  by.  AVhile  tbe  other  conurts 
have  ti^Sfed  usagc^  j;  doctrine,  o;*  a  body  of  precedents  to  eiiat>k 
fbeoi  to  interpret  what  the  law  says,  or  supply  what  it  does  not  say, 
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with  tome  kind  of  system  attd  otder;  tfas  orinhnil  courts  tbd 
chalrged  with  the  execution  of  the  three  extreme  pedal  statutes  wo 
are  considering^  have  at  thirday  oeidier  cotDpbss  nor  meridtart  to 
steer  by,  but  are  tossed  bet\veen  a  rigid  law  and  a  lax  practice,  and 
sdl  the  chasm  between,  filled  up  with  varietie$  6(  'anomalous  judg- 
ments, mitigations,  equitable  abuses,  and  cross  examples ;  the  theory 
and  principle  of  whicaareno  where  recorded,  having  vanished  with, 
the  circuit,  or  the  judge  who  acted  upon  them.  \V  here  the  kingV 
highway  ends,  and  nothing  is  left  but  to  strike  out  upon  the  com- 
mon, we  know  what  ,a  choice  of  tracks  are  always  to  be  seen,,  to* 
perplex  the  traveller  who  has  his  way  to  seek ;  and  people  are, 
agreed  that  a  few  finger  posts  w6uld  be  a  clear  improvement.  A 
new  judge  in  a  crimmal  court,  who  has  to  administer  the  acts  of 
10  and  11  William  III.  and  12  Anne,  is  placed  in  the  saipe  situa- 
tion; and  the  reasons  are  not  very  obvious,  why  the  legislature 
shonld  decline  to  take  a  survey  of  the  open  country  he  has  to  tra- 
tcl,  leaving  him  wholly  to  rely  on  his  own  sense. 

And  so  much  for  the  considerations  that  prevail  with  us  fbr  the 
expediency  of  repealing  these  statutes,  and  cleclaring  die  law  a-new 
more  explicitly,  as  far  as  thtey  are  couched. 

But  as  die' author  has  taken  something  of  d  wider  range  in  his  re- 
marks, which  were  only  preKminiiry  to  the  debate  upon  the  direct 
question,,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  extend  our  Kne  a  little  farther,  to 
tiotice'some  of  ms  general  or  collateral  topics. 

If  in  ah  argument,  which  bos  raised  the  opinion  we  had  enter- 
tained before  of  the  author's  energy  and  sagacity  of  mind,  there  be  any 
thing  we  cotild  wish  (o  see  altered,  it  is  an  occasional  symptom  of 
more  fevour  than  we  tliink  is  due  to  a  plausible  theoiy  which  pro- 
fesses to  punish,  according  to  the  mora!  guilt  of  the  onence.  Law 
Und  ethics,  friendly  as  they  are  td  each  other,  cannot,  we  appreliend,' 
be  brought  into  so  strict  a  union.  Althougli  the  laws  are  in  the 
mass,  a  promulgation  of  moral  duty,  and  to  some  men  the  onfy 
code  of  duty ;  yet  after  all,  they  are  apt  to  be  very  indifferent  mo-^ 
ralists,  because  while  they  teach  men  to  abstain  from  rapine,  theft 
and  violence,  their  chief  design,  at  least  irf  all  great  and  populous 
states  it  must  be  sb,  is  to  preserve  the  peace  and  civil  weliare  of 
the  community',  and  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of  those  who  may 
suflfier  injury,  more  than  the  conscience  <of  those  who  may  do  m 
Here  is  a  wide  difference  then  in  the  objicl  of  law  ?uid  morals.    ''** 

Again,  the  depravity  of  some  crimes  is  on  a  par  with  the  irtconv^ 

nienoe  of  them.    They  pour  forth  atF  their  poboa  on  the,worid^^ 

and  sire  immoralides  and  nuisances,  at  once,  in  the  same  de^ee; 

But  in  others  the^  is  ho  common  measure,  between  the  public'dcK 
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trimebt  of  ^  4»o|im,  alMl  tbedamMit  of  the  doer  of  it :  and  in  tbi» 
respect  the  pri?ate-«iid  tbe.fK^li^cal  ethics  will  vary. 

Nbj^  harah  a»tl  may  swod,  tiie  artificial  law  of  society,  and  the 
natunillaw,  are  Bometiines  .obliged  to  judge  of  the  .same  actions  on . 
principlies  directly  opposite^  aiui  ^ith  ibe  best  reason  for  it.    What 
is  there  that  can  extenuate  a  crime  u&ore  in  the  eye  of  nuture,  tha^i- 
if^it  be  done  under  a  strong  and  penergl  temptation  ^  aiid  if  it  be 
eaigr  to  commit,  andrhard  to  be  discovered  ?  Yet  these  are  the  very 
cifcaaiAances  wluch,  in  the  abstract  view  of  the  |)enal  law,,  be- 
CQoie  aggra^raitioos.  It  undertatei  to  check  something  t}iat  is  amiss : 
temptationa,  induotsnents  and  facilities  only  irritate  it,  therefore^. 
to  more  r'^orous  coercion.     It  has  to  deal  with  a  numerous  host . 
of  petty  enormities  which  could  never  be  .pursued  iu  the  detail 
one  by  one;  but  since  upon  the  ^hole  they  makeaserioMs  in* 
v«iion  on  tbe.public,  it  is  obliged  to  arm  iti^lf  with  the  g^^ter^ 
tfsrsrs,  to  keep  them  down  by  the  compendious  polic^y  pi  severe 
exaniple :  a  policy  n^ith  is  jnst^  beqause  it  is  necessary,  and  does 
the  thing  intended  il'ith  the  least  exip^ise  of  human  suiferijig.       .  , 

Sir  S.  Romilly  has  drawn  a  contrast  between  the  unequal  mea* 
surea  of  ^ttilt  abd  puniahiiient  in  the  case  oi  a  guardian  who  ateals 
.  the  gKoperty  of  his  ward,  iind  ai  shop-lifter  who  takes  9  few  yards  of^ 
laoe^or  ribbon,  and  nothing  can  be  more  defective  than  our  lawj^ 
if  theae.  crimes  ought  to  be  punished  accordi^  ^o  their  comparatiye; 
deserts.  ^ 

llie  violation  of  a  guardian's  trust  is  ceitainly  a  crime  of  suc^  a 
kind  as  infinitely  to  surpass  the  every-day  matter  of  the  annal^  of 
lareeagr..  But  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  mak^  a  new  act^uat-, 
ment  of  Ae'  laws  between  these  two  offences,  still  we  could  by  ivo, 
means  iconaeot  to  make  the  moral  /Bcale  the  role  of  p^jmishmepit  for; 
them.  Wxifaout  refining'too  much,  these  objections,  to  it  seemva,-( 
lid.  Breach  of  trust  in  a  guardian  is  not  Ukely  to  be  C9Q|tton*  H^ 
is  «  selected  person ;'  add  the  selection  almost  ensures  ihe  trust. 
If  the  opportunity  to  offend  be  great,  so  is  the  chance  of  detection;, 
dnd  flagrant,  unpstied  shame,  tbci  conseqaence.  Hiese  are  checks^ 
toevecj  one;  bvit  most.powerful  in  a  rank  of  life,  wberefcbarapteT) 
is-tbe^raat^stakarby  the  spontaneous  action  of  thes^  cattses,^  tbcj^ 
vilkiqf  is  fetCiefcU ;  and  when  it  breaks  out, .  punished  too  (  ao  that 
wliajt.s«maina  to  lie  d^me  by  positive  law  is  so  much  the  le^«, 

It  wouU  not  then  be  a  pnappeteroUs  ^ity  in  the  law^  but  a  wiaet 
anil  equitable  Mnperamen^of.  ^  pc^wer  n>wards  the  several  \xsi$h. 
nrts  it  hm,mAmgt^  ton/mrf  its  p^nalAietiac^ordinf^  Ko  son^  closer 
oanstmetion  ofjwbat  itoli^  to  fks  fhan^^nJbe  dravfnfr^  ^  ^n 
taoHit^tftther  0I  dKipecteiaiy  amomti'  oc  tine  mtrinaic  turpHi^.ot, 
tha  theft. — Penal  sanctions  are  only  an¥iliary  to  the  othfir  jeatcaints 
by  .which  men  are  gbvenieiil  v  mA  we  ^Hiiat:  forget,  that  such  re- 
straints 
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strmints  tre  id  being,  before  we  can  proceeii  to  pair  crhnes  and  pe- 
naltieii  together  bj  any  scheme  of  mattheaaatical  ratio* 

The  primary  social  restraints  which  exist  independently  of  law, 
and  contain  in  them  the  best  spirit  of  society  >  will  always  deserve  to 
have  the  appeal  first  made  tothem,  wherever  tbfy  can  be  suopoaed 
to  act  with  any  force  at  all ;  and  to  have  their  iiaramoiint  value  ac- 
knowledged on  the  face  of  the  statute  book ;  nrst,  by  its  declining 
to  take  the  cause  out  of  their  cognizance ;  or  next,  by  shewing  ic^ 
self  unwilling  to  stigmatize  the  failure  of  tbeir  authority,  by  ten- 
dering iu  their  phce  the  grosser  aiid  more  shocking  kinds  of  pn- 
nishment.  And  as  laws,  when  they  are  once  made,  ouffht  to  km 
executed  with  unrelenting  impartiality  between  man  and  Bum,  it 
seems  the  more  necessary  to  provide  in  making  them,  not  ti6  taniidi 
the  better  orders  and  motives  of  soci^.  On  tbisaccovnt,  bow* 
ever  we  may  detest  the  guardian  who  defrauds  his  ward,  or  the 
governor  who  plunders  a  province,  we  riiould  be  sorry  to  aee^them 
tried  under  a  statute  of  larceny ;  or  read  their  namei  «moi^  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  hard  laboor  on  board  the  hulks, .  or  iu  a|>em^ 
tentiary  house.  »•»         '     • 

But  we  have  been  opposing  an  idea  of  criminal  law  conOeraiog 

which  we  are  not  certain  whedier  it  be  really  adopted  by  the  aalVor, 

^  only  employed  by  him  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  in  a 

,  turn  of  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Pa^,  whose  whole  cbctrine  on 

crimes  and  punishments  he  has  endeavoured  to  refute. 

It  ttfay  be  officious,  and  not  perfectly  safe  for  us  to  step  in  between 
two  such  disputants,  and  try  to  make  their  diffefences  appear  4iot 
quite  so  great  as  one  of  them  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  by  the  very 
exact  and  elaborate  refutation  of  his  opponent,  which  be. has  at* 
tempted :  and  yet  only  to  hint  a  belief  of  this  Innd  would  be  less 
respectful  than  to  state  die  grounds  of  it :  which  we  shall  dierefove 
do,  as  briefly' as  we  can. 

Dr.  Paley^  is  the  advocate  of  a  system  which  *  assigns  capital  mi* 
nishments  to  many  kinds  of  offences,  but  inAicta  it  only  upon  a  tew* 
examples  of  each  kind.'  In  this  view  he  includes  t^  great  body  of 
our  capital  statutes  collectively;  many  of  which,  Or  rather  moat  of 
Ibem  were,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  still  cooliaue  to  be  ek« 
ecoted,  freouently  enok^;h  to  make  die  dread  of  (be  law  very  ate* 
aibly  feh.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  crimes  the  most  atrocion^  as 
murders,  rapes,  burning  of  houses^  and  forgeries;  'bui  also  of 
sbeepstcttHng,'  horsestealing,  burglaries^ :  and  Ugb^ay  fObberica^ 
vrtiich  af«  punidied with  d^itbin a  number  of  instaneeajbffideot 
for  lUi  operatic  example*:  What  is  the  kind^of  proportieni  we 
ctak  iearnf  otily  by  a  rude  estimate,  of  whaeh  thf^'eleaaeBla  are,  that 
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out  6{  ^28'  persoii*  oflpitiilly  couvkted  for  crimes  of  every  devcrifH 
tbn/  about  an  cfi^itb  suffered  the  sentence;  but  sinee  thete  are 
included  in  this  account  the  convictions  for  larceny,  Which  ^rebabiy 
lAad^  op  half  of  ^Aie^i^hole,  whereas  only  one  execution  for  larcenj 
tool^l>lac^;  it^follewB  that  the  grams  of  mercy  for  odier  crilMfes 
muHt  have  been  in  a  math  lower  proportion  than  that  general  V9^ 
nge  woidd  indicate*,  and  perhaps  did  not  exceed  three  cases' out  of 
four.  The  whole  bahince  of  the  calculation  is  deranged  by  die 
AVigle  article  of  the  larcenies  being  included;  on  one  side  they 
donbte  ttie  convictions,  while  on  die  fatal  side  6f  the  accpoal  there 
js  only  a  unitto  be  SMlded  for  diem. 

Now  had  the  question  been  put  to  ]i>r;.Paleyy  whether  > he 
would  defend  a  statute  whidi  creates  a  capital  theft,  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  sentence  being^^slniost  universally  reisitiled;  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole,  tenour  of  his- principles  that  be  would  have  gi«en 
his  voice  for  the  repeal  of -that  mockery  of  legal  terror.  In  hia 
system  there  was  some  nkodenite  proportion  between  the  frequen^ 
of  executing,  and  remitting  the  law.  The  fact  as  he  took  it  and- 
hai  expressed  if,  supposes  the  rsrtio  to  he  one  to  ten :  which,  aot- 
withstafiKiingtheSconfid^nee^df  adventurers  in  crimen  wiltaot'inakeJ 
8cfch!'a:temptHig'f  lottery,Vntf  etery  o#e<mustaUoW  is  nowtopenlor 
speculatoi^  upon  die  property  o4 shof>s  and  dw^Uing-houseB*  >Dt, 
Paley*s  work  Wai  writuiiji  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  <  was  much  more  steadily  itifliixed,  even  upon  the^ 
brcenM^in  ^^iieslien,  diaa  it  is  atthe  pr^sient  day ;  and  Iqr  ireferring^ 
to  hi^  esrpreseaonsi,  vAMh  are  of  this  sort,--^  By  this  expedient,  few 
i»tuidly)siiflbr  death,' whilst  die  dread  and  danger  of  it  bang  over  the 
crimeri  bf  many. — Ther  tenderness  <i  the  law  canpot  be  taken  ad^ 
vantage  of^-i/The  life  of  die  subject  is  spared  as  for  as.  the  purposes 
of  restraint' and  mtimidation  permit  ;'-^we  may  be  satisfied  be  never* 
meant  thatcnmes  which  are  committed  ev<»ry  day,  should  be  iat»- 
ikUdated-ftya  threat  to  be^put  in  foDce  once  in  six  or  seven-  years. 
In*  short^"' he  defends 'Sanguinary  statntos,  as  useful,  accerdUig'toa 
ecHaio  standard  of  mixed  severity  and  relaxation  which  b^  had  in 
hi»aaind«iwtieB  he  wrote ;  that  standard  cannot  be  pretended  to  ex* 
ist in  the  "preiMnt  argument — the  conckMion  is  undennlbl^  'that  his 
authority  is  so  ftr  from  being' oppoeed  to  die  imt^iediale  motion 
wAaeh'Sar  fit-  Rondlly  was  atM>iit'to  -make  in  pariiament,  :that  it 
flbigfat  £rirly  hiire  been  queted  ior favour  of  it.  'i  -> 

Bttt:  op  the  extent  of -'diaoretionary  power,  in  general,' which 
ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  tbes^  two  atubors  differ- 
beyond  sdl  hc^  iaf  reconciliatioQ.  Dr.  I\iley  had  no-  concqition 
olii')dis|kn6lng  power  which  wan  to  contravene  a  statute :.  but  he 
has  tidcen  the  nde  of  latimde ;  as  «Sir  S.  Romilly  does  of  strictness. 
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Hfe  iom  wmAi  mAke  the  jii^ge  ihe  iotuitm  trbttnltNr  of  tbe  law. 
Tbkt  ^Atk  w»nld  mtke  the  legislatiire  the  virMitl  judge;  or  lo  use 
hU  owa  foroible  laoguage,  the  kw  should  be  the  rule ;  the  relaxa- 
tim  of  it|  the  exception.  Upon  the  abstract)  4|ueaii<Hi  we  feri  Iktle^ 
doubt  in  eaftbraciog  it  as  a  salitf  principle  lo  narrow  rather  than  to 
ealafgiB  the  couuBiaskm  of  a  jud^, .  aud  to  firaaie  the  liiws  'm  such 
kam^  that  thay  may  be,  not  widi  literal,  but  fiubatantial  exactness, 
a  knowa,  stendji  tftd.inuBiitable  rule.  A  loose  administration  of 
law  coHtradicfts  the  first  notions  we. have  of  jusUce,  whidi  no  man 
ever  thimght  of  but  a&  sometfabg  uniform  and  fiked.  Take  this, 
character  from  the  law,  and  however  it  ma^  inspire  dread,  it  eer^: 
taitily  will  not  cdmmaiid  respcctf         .    . 

.  At  tbe  sane .  ftaaa,  for  every  put  pose  of  ;practical  improvement^ 
we  should  tUttk.it  the  best  policy  to  put  the  question,  ,bo|h  as  to 
diaoretioswry  power,  and  every  other  alrangement,  on  each  mea* 
surei'  atep  by  step :  bthervrisa  the- best. general  priuolples  amy  ovif 
mislead  us,  .as  none  stumble  ofteqer  tbab  those  who  art  con^^tdy 
Ibokinig  at  the  stars.  /  . 

:  Ift  was  no  losiger  'ago  tbski  the-  year  1808  that^he  ^enee  of  ta-? 
king  pniiatiil}pfnMa  tbe  pemon.aboNre  ttie  valtle  of  tw^vepenoe  wafr 
pmaiiMjle  with  death.  So  it  was  before . the  coiidviest ;  only  there 
^yaa  a  rammgmy  and  he  who  could  pav  it  saved  his  life.  But  in  the 
time  of  Hdory  L  it  was  madb. strictly  capital,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Slkabeth  debarred  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  dien  neither  raoaooc 
nor  kaming  would  do.  During  nmi^  a  rai^,  and  after  the  valud 
of  that  Sim  was^  shrtuflc  to  notfab^,  we  coiitittued  iniove  with  the 
iAd  Saxon  denomioatioa,  and  nMai  were  extsduAedaocordbig  to  thoaa 
aaAedikivian  comparisoiis  of  life  agailBt  money,  or  saved  by  die 
sovereign  mercy  .of  the  court  *Str  Htnry  Spehnan  had  jwitljr 
complained,  th«t  while  evdry  thing  els^  was  risen  in  its  nomhiill 
value,  and  beeome  deareri,  die  life  of  mad  had  eoottnually  grows 
cheaper.  Still  we  adhered  to*  the  cooatilutions  of  Atfaehlan,  till 
Stir  6,  Bomilly  had  the  counge  to  make  a  stand  ^^abst^him,  and 
obtained  a  repeal  of  hb  .life^ppraiseaiient.  But  tt  must  be  ob« 
served  aliby  to  the  honour  of  Dt.  Paley,  that  be  hkrwdtten  mosC 
ftHfciblyinl^efaalf  of  the  saaa6  reform.  He  has  the  merttt>f  having 
laid  hiafingsr  upon  the  very  law  at  which  Sir  6.  Bomiily  beganihia 
work  of  improvement;  and  as  :M!eJbave  had  to  rttiark  itpot^ike 
opinions  in  which  these  two  diflliSagaiabed  pemons  dififcr,  ioor  reaiiU 
ers  ilMiy.liot  be  aerry  to. know  thai  there  are  also  soiiieipoiats  of 
agreement  between  tbeiti. .  ..       :  :    '  ;  >  i 

J  The  <)iie8Uofi'Ott  the  i^caislty  o(  capital  puntshnwnt  ii  gcttoral 
IS  by.no  means  involved  in  tbek^iialatilfe  .ilieasure  wiMchrll|ii  pana* 

*  Blackstooe,  book  in  17. 
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phlet  wa»  intended  lo  iAHrddiice  «tid  r«comideml.  The  kws  whidi 
make  certain  kinda  ofstiiaU  theft. death,  but  are  not  executed^  ft 
tMy  "foe  fit  U^  Tepeal  «i»ipl^  oo  the  ground  of  their  iKMHexecution, 
or  of  tbeir'excewiveand  cUsproportioned  rig6iir.  But  the  cleared 
raieons  for  revising  audi  la^'»  are  'placed  at  an  nmneasnrable  di^ 
lance  Afoio  the  penis  of  that  vaM  speculatioffy  whether  death  <tnigfat 
not  be  Left  out  of  the  penai  code  altogether.  The  a«0ior  has  not 
declared  himself  in  any  positive  terms  upon  this  bold  theory^  nor 
given  any  cauee  to  believe,  as-far  as  i^e  can  see;  that  he  is  tf  cori- 
v^rt  to  it.  The  avowal  of  such  a  theory  woaM^certaiidy  hare  crem- 
ated a  greater  opposition  to  the  measure  he  had  in  hand;  ahd'thercf- 
fore  his  silence  may  pass  for  caution  with  those  who  like  to  ini^ 
prove  to  the  utmost  every  cfrcamitance  in  a  debate,  attdnhd  more 
meaning  in  a  speech  or  pamphlet^lhan  liee  of>en  to  vievtri  Sm  wi 
:frankly  own  that  this  pamphlet  does  fiot  bring  -  the  subject  befoi^ 
ua;  a  few  ambiguous  intimations  in  k  of  a  leaning'  towardifa  mildar 
aystem  of  penal  law,  may  only  be  expressive  of  tblit  humane  fe^ 
ing  which  will  prompt  many  to  indulge  a  wish  fegrwore  than*  they 
•eriously  think  possible  to  be  de/ne  in  letsening  the  ills-oflife^  Thn 
is  one  of  the  cheap  gratifit^ionfr  of  every  ^rod  m«nd,''atadof  tWe  ' 
wisest  too,  before  it  has  strictly  compared  its  ends  and -means  td^ 
gether.  Yet,  since  ^  subject  has'been  started,  and  in  cotmotioii 
with  the  pamplilet,  be^  fay  those  Who  favoured  the  biHs  to  whith 
it  was.  a  prelude,  and  by  those  Who  were  adverse  to  tbem>  We  dh^H 
not  digress,  very  far,  if  wepMypOse  albw  haety  observations  upon  tt. 

ITiey  who  si>eak  as  if 'they  were  for  tryingthe  experiment  of  ^ 
Uoodless  cpde  Of 'laws;  if  the^-ftbould  feel  any  seiuple  in  ts^ii^thp 
ihasmrd  of  the  theory  upon  their  own  wisdckri,  may  avaiidiemseli^ 
of  soitte  gveatnames>  Beccaria,  Vx^ltaire,  and  the  Entf^ss  6atli€S 
line,  as  authorities 'for  iu  They  are  all  foreignera,  add  -perha|iB 
them  laaTulgartaste  in  mginy  of -ouir  apediktors  atiioii^  to  a^ 
mire  the:  wisdom  of  other  countries;  as  vt^  4ia  ^fteir^  fashiottB ;  whife 
dwicorps  who  have  to  oAiciate  in  dye  hiiltilutiond  <tf  tb^h^eountrj^, 
«arry  their  prejndfe^s  as  fai^  the-  other  Way^  'The  right  inediod 
.wofdd  be  to  taki^  foveign  examples  and  opinions,  as  hints  to  lie 
consulted,  with  tbia  irpeeific  caution,  diat  however  strong  in  thb 
general  prmciplea  nf  reason,  a  8tl»an|ger  may  seem  to  be^  die  ittse 
of  our  own  cooatry'ttf  not  before  him.  .  -    - 

fFhe  Marquis  Beccaria  argue*  ^nsi-^^  Th^  sovereign  powerm 
the  magistrate  or  laws  is  composed  of -tboee  poitious  <if  pcisunal 
liberty  which  the  individual  gives  up  to  the  state,  that4ie  may  live 
under  it :  he  makes  the  best  bai^ain  he  qan,  and  sacrifio^  oi^Iy  tlv^ 
junall^t.portipnofltis  stock.  ^Tne.sovftreign  thevefiore  tan ha^  no 
'ngjkti&9%r  tk^MfsQf  a  citiaen— ^a  r^t  we  may  be  snre^be  net^r 
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p^od  W4fh«    iBe^Ue^i.^^^tiaoa  hat  119  right  oVer  his  own  life, 
Itnd  ther^for^.qaiui/^tjf  ii  he  wi^ed,  give  it  to  anotberi.'^ 

Tbe8ubU%/of  thiaaigumeutmay  ptirh^M  eutaogb  those  wfa^ 
jet  wouldn^ver  b^  governed  by  it.  When  Uwa  are  reftUy  K>  be 
m^de,  we  hope  lhia  statesmen  wUl  fpUow  their  unphilosophicul 
Aeose^, in  making tbeua  at  once  merciful  and  effective ;,attd  diat 
iliey  will  aq^ploy  the  obvious  means  to  counteract  crimes;  without 
wi^iting  t^  i^^w  whether  those  qieaosAre  induded  in  sotne  ckEmse 
of  Uie  jcurreader  made,  to  the  public  in  the  original  compact — a 
^coippact  wib^tpb  we  hjighly  rpy^t^,  though  we  have  never  been  able  to 
interpret^mpre  than  two  or  three  of  the  leading  articles  contained 
init.     V*.'  .  :  <     »■  * 

Bujt  ld^eve,is,a  fault  in  thQ,ai]guinent  of  the  humane  philosopher 
which  vitiajbe$  it  e^enas  an. eioercise  of  ingenious  speculation.  When 
men  are  supppsed  to  ii^ociajte  originally  wid^  the  state*  the^  do  it 
^  innocent  persons;  they  <smrender  something^,  to  obtain,:  whatf 
protection  as  hon^at  men,  certainly;  not  licence  to  do  wrons. 
Were  the)^. making  a^  treaty  fbr  theft  and.murder,  the  jstate  wpufd 
ndfe  its  demands  npon  them,  fMr  beyond^the  minime.poaioni;  it 
would  bairdlyadniilt  them  to  treat  es^cept  with  a  cord  iabout  thar 
neck ;  or  tp  spesk  more  correctly,  it  could  hold  no  correspondence 
with,  them  in.  that  chan^cter.  lu.ai  word»  crimes  cannot  be  favoured 
in  the  conditions ;  of  {^compact,  the  t^aH>  parUea  in  which  are  leagued 
togedier  expressly  against  crimes",  and  if  they  are  imited  for  a  just 
purpose,  the  power  and  discretion,  of  the  confederacy  are'jusdy 
exerted  to  obtain  il.  • .      , 

U^  lively  commentator  (M(>n8ieur  Voltaire)  writes  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  aether  stylof  '  It  is  high  tiase/  he  says,  *  to  tell  the  world 
u^,  a  man  who  is  hanged  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  that  punldi- 
inents  which  were  intended  for  the  good  of  society,  should  b^  use- 
jful  to  society »  It  .ia- plain  that  twenty. stout  robbers,  condeamed 
to  the  public  worJtp,  $erv(9  the  state  .by  their  punishment ;  'Wbereas 
when  they  are  put  to  dea|b>  they  benefit  nobody  but  the  executioner/ 

But  with  Monsieur  Voltaire's  leave,  the  poor  wretch  who  is 
brought  to  such  au  end,  .may  be  good  for  many  things^  and  among 
others  to  shew  how .  ill  a  phUoao^r  may  reason  upon  him.  He  ' 
may  be  good  to  save  his  fellows  from  the  tfune  fate,  and  the  life 
and  property  of  honest  men  besides.  Stat  ma^  nominis  umbra. 
If  he  cannot  beat  h^mp)  or  repair  the  fortifications,  he  may  teach 


^  *  His  word^  mg  *  Quad  pud  essere  Q  diritto»  che  ai  fOtribaiscoiiQ  gli  liomiai  di  tri* 
ct^tt  i  loro  simill  ?  Nou  certamente  quello,  da  cui  risuitauo  ia  sovraaiti  e  le  ieggj. 
Sne  fKffi'  ajtio  che  tma  somma  di  minime  poraonj  ddlla  pivata  liberta  di  dascuno. — 
.  Gbi  i  mai  oofaii,  slife.abbU  volato  lasdare^id  altri  iiotmni  t'arbitrio  di  ^cci^erld?  Come 
mai  nel  mioiiDo  Msftficio  dclla  liberta  di  ciascmiQ  ? i  pud  cwere  aueHo  doi  in^niiiio 
tta  lutt'  i  beni,  la  rit^  ?•  Dei  Delitt.  fitc.  §  xtL 
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Imndreds  to  he  honest  andittcfaiitriDiity  sod  that  ia  no  small  use  in 
i  whether  liTSBg  or  dead. 


*  -^-^ fungi  Vicfe  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  ferram  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi/ 

Before  laws  are  made  or  umnade  on  the  principle  of  beipg  useful  to 
the  state,  we  ought  to  have  good  definitions  of  6tre  utile,  servir,  &c. 
and  know  whether  those  pnrases  always  meaa  work  done  with  a 
spade  or  a  mallet.  For  anxious  as  we  are  to  have  it  tried  whether 
more  humanity  may  not  be  infused  into  the  English  laws>  we  shall 
never  think  Qf  enlarging  upon  the  funds  that  may  be  raised  hy  con* 
vict  labour. ,  Life  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  either  taken  or  spared 
«n  such  ponsiderations. 

The  Empress  of  all  the  B^sias  acquired  the  reputation  of'  great 
tenderness  for  human  life  by  a  code  of  laws  which  contained  no  one 
capital  punishment.  Her  predecessor  Elizabeth  had  ordered  jus- 
tice to  be  administered  in  the  same  way*  Elizabeth  promised  that 
no  one  should  be  put  to  death  during  her  reign,  and  Yoltaire  says 
she  kept  her  word.  *But  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  her  cle* 
mency,  and  the  historian's  exactness,  there  were  many  examples  to 
the  contrary ;  not  to  mention  torture,  and  other  cruel  punishments 
worse  than  death,  during  her  t'mie.  The  edicts  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment are  one  thing,  its  practice  another;  and  Sir  William 
Blackstone  seems  to  have  put  too  much  faith  in  them  when  he  de* 
scribed,  as  he  has  done  with  some  encomiums,  the  tptal  abolitipn  of 
legal  bloodshed  under  this  princess,  who  yet  was  the  i;nost  bene- 
volent and  forbearing  of  the  sovere^ns  of  Russia. 

The  constitutions  of  Catherine  profess  a  deliberate  abhorrence 
of  taking  away  human  life,  which  is  ill  supported  by  the  events  of 
her  reign.  She  has  condescended  to  transcribe  into  her  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Conipilement  of  the  Russian  Code  many  of  the  senti- 
mcfnts  of  Becc^riaf  retaining  his  very  words  in  her  imperial  homi* 
lies.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  her  extracts  from  his  essay 
are  most  judiciously  chosen ;  for  whUe  she  adopts  his  argumeolts 
against  the  use  of  death  as  a  punishment,  upon  the  account  of  its 
being  less  efficacious  on  the  public  feeling,  tlian  a  more  prolonged 
state  of  suffering  ;  she  omits  every  thing  he  has  said  respecting  the 
orig'mal  compact,  and  limitations  of  U^e  sovereign  right,  arising 
from  it,  as  doctrines  not  equally  good  to  be  taught  in  aU 
countrieSrf 

■  ■   '  ■  '      I  I  I     I  I        I       II      I      I    ■        III       ■  » 

*  See  Coie't  account  of  Rnsiua.    Penal  Code. 

t  The  iiiftit«tk>n  of  a  t/amcribcr  will  be  se^ii  by  readiqg  cap.  16»  del  Dclitti  edelk 
Pcoe;  and  sect.  4.  art.  10.  in  the  '  Instructions  pour  dresser  la  Code  de  Russie.*— 
WW  bare  some  doobt  as  to  the  dtttet,  bat  bclietre  that  Bcccaria's  wvtl  wm  puMislMd 
brfon  Iht  of  the  Eapwet,    '  '      r 
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It  would  be  a  happy  thiag  to  be  able  to  bonrow  d  precedent  of 
lenity  from  the  example  of  a  despoticg^venoptnt  y  aad  as  Ruasia 
stands  indebted  to  the  older  states  of  £^rope  for  her  arts  and  man- 
nersi  it  would  be  ^  splendid  cpmpeop^tion  if  she  couU  give  them 
a  model  of  Jurisprudence  in  return.  But  the .  phaenomenon  is  too 
wonderful  to  be  easily  believed.  An  empire,  which  only  the  other 
day  was  still  *  in  the  woods,'  can'  harfly  have  become  perfect  so 
*soon  in  thd  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences.  And  what  is  the  re^ 
t)ort  of  travellers  as  to  the  tried  value  of  the  code  of  Catherine  ?  It 
*is  going  daily  into  disuse.  Or  who  will  vouch  fbr  the  fact  of  its 
liaving  been  truly  administered  even  in  her  own  life^time  ?  Does 
her  personal  character  permit  ns  to  suppose  it  ?  Is  arbitrary  pcrwer 
so  faithful  to  the  popular  principles  which  it  is  known  to  asserf  in 
its  official  decrees  and  manifestos  ?  Ordocs  it  not  hold  a  privilege 
olf  dispensing  widi  the  laws  in  fovour  of  severity  when  occasion  re- 
quires ?  But  be  it  so  that  this  merciful  code  was  actually  admin^ 
stered,  which  it  might  very  well  be,  where  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  alleged  agfiinst  the  criminal  than  his  crime :  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  report  from  the  fifty  provinces  of  the  empire,  wheAer 
men  were  at  ease  in  their  rights  and  property,  safe  in  their  homes, 
and  slept  securely  under  the  superintendence  of  this  indulgent  sys- 
tem. Before  we  send  a  decenmirate  of  English  lawyers  to  trans- 
cribe! the  imperial  code  at  Moscow,  it  would  be  right  to  ascertain 
whetlier  it  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the  country  ^^^lich  gave  it 
birth.  If  to  these  suspicions,  we  add,  that,  although  in  Russia, 
death  is  nominally  not  the  punishment,  it  often  ensues  from  the 
mode  in  which  other  punishments  are  inflicted,  we  shall  have  little 
cause  to  envy  them  their  plan  of  criminal  law.  Will  humanity  find 
her  heart  much  relieved  by  turning  from  an  execntion  to  the  san- 
guinary inflictions  of  the  knoot,  or  the  slow  deaths  that  make  up 
the  eternal  living  obituary  of  the  Siberian  mines  f  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  one  of  the  most  suspicious  benefits  of  despotic  power,  is 
a  pretence  to  make  wrongs  between  man  and  man  of  easy  atonement. 
Tliis  plausible  lenity  may  be  indiflFerence  to  the  welfare  of  those  who 
l^ought  to  be  more  anxiously  defended ;  or  it  may  be  a  compromise 
of  policy  to  be  remiss  in  avenging  the  mutual  wrongs  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  severe  in  its  own  cause ;  for  however  cheap  penal  jus- 
tice may  have  been  in  Russia  for  private  injury,  in  no  country  have 
ofFenired  s^ainst  the  State  or  the  sovereign  been  visited  with  more 
signal  and  unceremonious  rigour.  Upon  the  whole,  we  expect  to  re* 
n^eive  litde  assistance  in  the  amenchnent  of  English  .law  from  a 
^tudy  of  the  Muscovian  pandects. 

\    Whatever  the  law  chooses  to  make  a  punishment,  becomes'^ 
ill  ft^t,  is  ;tbe  maxim*  of  Montesquieu,  and  copied  aUo  into  the  Ip- 

J^  •  Esprit  des  Loii,  liv.  yi.  chap.  9. 
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stnictioiis  of  the  Empress.  Montesquieu  however  was  fa^  from 
supposing  that  laws  cpuld  be  kept  without  the  last  and  fatal  sane* 
tion  to  enforce  them;  and  he  has  exposed  the  weakness  Qf  two  or 
three  of  the  Greek  Emperors  who  made  general  vows  and  jresolu- 
tions  of  dispensing  with  it. 

Shame  and  civil  disabilities  are  among  the  best  resources  4>(  a 
penal  code — ^but  we  must  take  care — for  the  law  cannot  absolutely 
create  feelings,  nor  make  a  punishment  of  that  which  men  thon- 
selves  do  not  concur  in  making  such.  Those  who  are  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  law,  must  be  first  considered ;  for  such  as  they  are, 
such  must  the  restraints  be.  If  they  are  men  who  laugh  at  the  con- 
ventional sway  of  opinion,  and  set  civil  life  at  defiance,  there  .is  np 
resource  for  the  law,  but  in  those  feelings  which  men  cannot  re- 
nounce at  will,  the  dread  of  pain,  labour,  and  death.  When  the 
tigers  are  loose,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  bring  silken  cords  to  bin(} 
them.  Ineffectual  coercion  of  crimes  is  in  one  sense  ^veu  worse 
than  impunity,  for  the  offender  is  punished,  and  yet  the  peaceful 
citizen  not  protected,  which  is  the  end  of  punishment.  The  ma- 
gistrate himself  too  becomes  a  party  to  the  aggression^,  when  he 
makes  crimes  a  matter  of  eligible  calculation  to  £ose  who  are  ready 
to  commit  them. 

If,  then,  a  revisal  of  our  criminal  law  should  take  pla<;e,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  more  temperate  in  its  enactment,  and  more 
correct  and  certain  in  the  application,  we  hope,  the  interests  of  hu-: 
manity  will  be  placed  upon  Uie  same  foundation  with  the  public 
good.  The  theories  which  we  have  seen,  that  promised  to  gratify, 
^ur  mind  with  some  prospect  of  an  improved  jurispruVenGfe,  have 
only  amused  us  with  a  perverse  substitution  of  evil ;  and  given  us 
such  kind  of  satisfaction  as  the  exchange  of  too  much  fierceness  ii^ 
the  law  into  too  much  boldness  in  crimes  was  likely  to  inspire^ 
If  they  divested  the  magistrate  of  some  of  his  painful  and  invidious 
duties,  to  make  him  appear  more  humane,  they  did  not  make  him 
appear  more  respectable  when,  by  the  abdication  of  hb  trust,  he 
liias  to  be  a  tender-hearted  spectator  of  multiplied  disorders  and, 
miseries.  In  listening  to  their  illusive  paneg>rics,  iipon  legal  and 
Judicial  lenity,  we  liave  found  the  Utopian  dream  cruelly  disturbed 
by  the  cries  of  its  own  victims. 

To  make  any  real  improvement  we  should  think  a  statesman  ought 
to  set  aside  all  theory,  and  begin  by  assuming  nothing ;  that  he  should 
call  before  him  an  account  of  each  law  as  it  is  now  adminstered  } 
the  prevalence  of  the  offence ;  the  habits  and  condition  of  those 
who  may  be  guilty  of  it,  or  affected  by  it;  and  after  consulting  the 
voice  of  the  courts,  as  expressed  in  their  practice,  as  well  as  th^ 
^dgment  of  individuals  who  sit  ih  them,  should  proceed  to  solicit 
in  behalf  of  mercy  such  concessions  as  the  actual  state  of  the  coun- 
VOL.  VII.  ^'0.  XIII.  M  try 
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try  ^31  admit  of,  attd  the  sense  of  it  will  support.  He  must  Work 
Ins  way  towards  improvement;  not- jump  at  it.  Such  humanity 
trill  be  safe,  because  H  is  progressive ;  before  he  quits  the  footii^ 
he  now  holds,  he  ^'ill  see  the  ground  on  which  he  is  to  plant  his 
ttext  step.  The  present  vigour  and  force  of  the  laws  will  expe** 
rienee  no  interruption,  but  continue  to  circulate  through  the  new 
^anneb  laid  for  them. 

In  recommending  a  mediod  less  airy  and  ostentatious  than  will 
content  the  iqpirit  of  those  who  wish  to  get  a  name  by  making  things 
better  on  a  large  scale ;  if  there  be  any  good  sense  in  our  advice,  it 
must  be  taken  as  nearly  an  account  of  what  Sir  S.  Romilly  has 
done.  His  plan  is  the  model  we  have  been  describing.  He  b^an 
with  a  sinsle  law ;  a  very  old  one ;  so  old  indeed  that  it  was  time  for 
it  to  be  taxendowB,  having  stood  in  some  shape  as  a  capital  law  for 
a  thousand  years.  We  have  already  described  what  it  was.  TTiis 
piece  of  obsolete  and  injudicious  severity  being  reformed,  he  pro- 
eeeded  next  to  three  statutes,  nearly  connected  with  each  other  in 
Aeir  subject ;  and  with  great  temper  of  inquiry,  and  after  a  dili- 
gent examination  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  executed, 
submitted  them  to  repeal.  We  do  not  think  he  could  have  selected 
three  more  meritorious  candidates  for  amendment.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  at  present ;  what  we  wish  to  suggest  is,  that  whether  his  nb- 
tions  be  rignt  or  wrong  as  to  what  he  wished  to  effect,  he  has  taken 
the  only  course  of  proceeding  we  ever  wish  to  see  followed ;  a  pa- 
tient examination  of  his  subject,  and  a  single  and  temperate  effort 
«t  once. 

We  mi|ht  eYnbellish  our  pages,  if  we  were  so  inclined,  with 
many  forcible  quotations  from  Lord  Bacon,  (who  had  planned  a 
Fevisal  of  our  laws,  andPhas  drawn  an  idea  of  what  a  good  law  ought 
to  be,)  from  Stiernhook,  the  Swedish  Blackstone ;  from  Sir  W. 
Bhickstone  himself;  and  from  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Bentham 
on  the  Theory  of  Punishments  and  Rewards ;  to  illustrate  the  su- 
perior value  of  certainty  and  precision  in  laws  above  severity,  and 
expose  the  defects  of  those  legislators  who  have  spared  their  wis- 
dom, and  trusted  all  to  their  vigour.  But  we  shall  forbear  to  col- 
lect maxims  and  sentences;  perhaps  an  opportiuiity  will  occur 
when  we  may  be  able  to  treat  those  points  more  fully  and  usefully 
Aan  in  a  series  of  quotations. 

To  return  to  the  three  acts  we  have  been  speaking  of;  our  rea- 
ders will  observe  that  they  are  of  a  date  comparatively  recent ; 
having  been  petssed  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  the  Second.  The  first  two  are  levelled  at  of- 
fences which  were  capital  before,  but  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  The  effect  of  the  acts,  therefore,  was  only  to  lake  away 
that  plea  of  general  grace.    The  time  of  their  passing  seems  to 
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mark  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  commerce^  which  wpuld  con- 
trilmte  to  render  the  crimes  in  question  more  frequent,  as  when  the 
bees  have  filled  their  hive,  the  wasps  will  be  there.  In  different 
stages  of  society  there  will  be  a  succession  of  new  crimes  to  exercise 
die  vigilance  of  the  law;  and  tjhe  general  habits  and  state  of  the 
times  cannot  vary  faster  than  the  vices  produced  or  fostered  by 
them.  In  a  ruder  age  the  violent  crimes  will  prevail ;  in  a  more 
dvilized  one,  the  meaner.  VPe  rather  believe,  however,  that  \xt « 
rude  age  Aere  is  much  violence  and  baseness  joined  together ;  as 
none  are  more  addicted  to  theft  and  sordid  cunning  than  savages  ^ 
but  the  atrocities  throw  the  humbler  vices  into  the  shade,  and  caus6 
them  to  be  less  felt  in  their  own  age,  and  less  known  in  another. 
Commerce  itself,  however,  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  crimes  of 
theft  in  all  their  varieties ;  not  more  from  the  habits  it  bestows  than 
Ae  opportunity  it  affords  to  that  offence.  It  pours  in  wealth  in  ^ 
shape  the  most  convenient  for  plunder.  The  rural  opulence  of 
our  forefathers  was  not  completely  safe ;  still,  their  oaken  tabled 
and  their  wheat  ricks  could  not  be  carried  off  without  some  trou- 
ble, and  men  were  honest  because  property  was  immovable.  Bui 
when  commerce  has  collected  together  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
given  to  more  men  the  taste  than  the  means  of  them,  dishonesty  is 
whetted  by  all  it  sees,  and  by  the  ease  of  invading  it.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  the  activity  of  theft  when  we  look  at  the  accumulated 
riches  of  a  metropolis,  crowded  with  shops  and  houses  overflowing 
with  loosely-guarded  plenty ;  shops  where  trade  thrives  so  well 
that  the  owner  cannot  attend  to  his  customers  and  the  thief  at  the 
same  time ;  and  houses  where  the  display  of  wealth  b  more  a 
fashion  than  the  economy  of  it.  In  Newgate  biography,  perhapSi 
examples  might  be  found  of  a  man*s  setting  out  perfectly  honest 
at  the  one  end  of  Cheapside  and  bec<miing  fit  for  a  prison  before  h^ 
reached  the  other.  The  cumulating  force  which  keeps  property  con- 
stantly afloat,  and  ready  to  fly  at  a  touch,  places  it  equally  ip  the  way 
of  traffic  and  of  pillage.  To  be  ready  to  be  sold,  it  must  be  ready 
to  be  stolen.  To  protect  all  this  plenty,  and  especially  in  its  less 
divisions,  the  law  is  called  upon  to  exert  its  power.  The  small 
proprietor,  indeed,  could  hardly  be  called  the  owner  of  what  he 
enjoys  but  for  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  His  inventories  and 
title  deeds  would  be  nothing  without  the  statute-book. 

That  there  was  too  much  zeal,  however,  in  the  legislature  when 
it  made  a  capital  offence  of  every  small  invasion  of  this  property, 
is  allowed  by  the  univei^al  disinclination  to  treat  it  as  such  at  the 
present  day.  The  spontaneous  judgment  and  feeling  of  the  courts 
have  corrected  the  law.  Our  aUempt  has  been  to  shew,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  die  law  now  to  fix  the  judgnient  and  feeling 
of  the  courts. 
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Anr.  X.     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  a  Romaunt.    By  Lord 
fiyron.  4to.  pp.226.    London,  Murray.  1812, 

^f^E  have  been  in  general  much  gratified,  and  often  highly  de- 
^  ^  lighted,  during  our  perusal  of  this  volume,  which  contains, 
t>eside8  the  two  first  cantos  of  the  *  Pilgrimage,'  and  the  notes  by 
which  they  are  accompanied,  a  few  smaller  poems  of  considerably 
merit ;  together  with  an  Appendix,  communicating  a  good  deal  of 
curious  information  concerning  the  present  state  of  literature  and 
language  in  modem  Greece.  The  principal  poem  is  styled  'A 
Romaunt;'  an  appellatibn,  perhaps,  rather  too  c]uaint,  but  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  always  used  with  a  considerable  latitude  of 
meaning,  and  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all  the  anomalous 
and  non-descript  classes  of  poetical  composition,  is  not  less  suited 
than  any  other  title  to  designate  the  metrical  itinerary  which  we 
are  about  to  examine. 

*The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched,*  says  Lord  Byron  in  his  pre- 
hce,  'are  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  Greece.  Here, 
for  the  present,  the  poem  stops;  its  reception  will  determine  whether 
the  author  may  venture  to  conduct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the 
east,  through  Ionia  and  Pbrygia.  These  two  cantos  are  merely  experi- 
mental. A  fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  giving 
some  connection  to  the  piece;  which,  however,  makes  no  pretension 
to  regularity.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends  on  whose  opi^ 
tiions  I  set  a  high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character,  '  Childe  Harold,' 
I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  some  real  personage;  thift 
1  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim.  Harold  is  the  child  of  imagina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.' 

After  the  asual  invocation  to  the  muse,  the  supposed  traveller  is 
thus  introduced  to  our  acquaintance. 

II. 

*  Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelta  yOuth 
Who  ne  in  rirtue  s  ways  did  take  delight. 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth ; 

And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night.  • 

Ah,  me !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungbdly  glee; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

III. 

*  Childe  Harold  was  he  hight: — ^but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say; 

Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  ol  fame, 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 

.     •  -_         ,         But 
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But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye. 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time, 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coflin*d  clay. 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime/ 

This  description  is  continued  through  eight  more  stanzas^  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibitmg,  at  fiilllenKthy  this  singular  child  of  profligacy, 
who  is  ^drugged  with  pleasure,  and  driven,  at  once  by  the  'ful- 
ness of  satiety/  and  by  the  pangs  of  unrequited  passion,  to  seek  re«- 
lief  from  the  intolerable  tediousness  and  monotony  of  life,  in  volun- 
tary exile.  To  quit  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries  required 
little  effort ;  but  he  quitted  with  the  same  abruptness  a  mother  and 
a  sister,  for  whom  he  felt  a  sincere  affectioif. 

X. 
'Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel; 
Ye,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  doat  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal.' 

These  lines  will  probably  recal  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  the 
pathetic  passage  in  Virgil  where  Euryalus  makes  mention  off  his 
mother. 

Hanc  ego  nunc  ignaram  hujus  quodcunque  pencil  est^ 
Inque  salutatam  linquo :  nox,  et  tua  testis 
Dextera,  quod  ncqueam  lacrymas  perferre  parentis. 

Childe Harold  now  embarks;  and  having  soon  lost  sight  of  land, 
seizes  his  harp,  and  composes  a  lay  of  '  Good  Night'  to  his  native 
country.  On  the  fifth  day  he  reaches  the  moudi  of  the  Tagus,  and 
the  city  of  Lisbon,  whose  *  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide  which 
poets  vainlv  pave  with  sands  of  sold,'  inspires  him  with  delight^ 
nearly  equal  to  the  di^ust  with  which  he  afterwards  contemplated 
the  filth  of  its  interior,  and  thfe  character  of  its  inhabitants;  then  de- 
graded by  a  weak  government,  and  evincing  no  symptoms  of  that 
noble  energv,  by  which  they  have  latterly  been  distinsuished.  But 
it  is  the  '  glorious  Eden'  of  Cintia  which  calk  form  his  warmest 
admiration. 

XIX. 
*  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd, 
The  cork  trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mountain  moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown  d. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  asure  of  the  unrufiBed  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap. 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow/ 
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The  buildings  that  add  splendour  to  thb  sylvan  scenery  are  next 
described;  and  Childe  Harold,  \%ho,  like  Voltaire's  Pococurante,  is 
often  disposed  to  be  sarcastic,  takes  care  to  remind  us  of  the  cele- 
brated Cintra  convention,  and  ascribes  to  a  wicked  fiend,  inhabiting 
the  castle  of  Marialva,  the  absurdities  of  that  martial  synods  who 
were  so  eager  to  throw  s^way  their  hard-earned  laurels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hooding  themselves  in  the  *  fool's  cap'  of  diploraacy. 

After  casting  one  look  at  the  palace  of  Mafra,  the  rettlest 
Harold  proceeds  in  his  devious  wanderings. 

'  Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chace, 
And  marvel  men  should  qui^  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace ; 
Oh  I  there  is  sweetness  in  |he  mountain  air, 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share!' 
In  passing  from  the  Portugueze  to  the  Spanish  territory,  he  is 
somewhat  disappointed,  by  the  smallneas  of  the  stream  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  two  nations,  so  long  disunited  by  their  reci- 
procal ani9&osity. 
^  XXXIV. 

^  But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd. 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
WhilomeMpon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest ; 
Here  ceas*d  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong  ;  ] 
The  Pay  aim  turban  and  the  Christian  jcrest 
MiVd  on  t^ie  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  oppress'd. 

XXXV, 

Oh  lovely  Spain !  renown'd,  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore. 
When  Cava  s*  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dy'd  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore? 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Wav'd  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore? 
Red  gleamed  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  Afiic's  echoes  thrili'd  mth  Moorish  matrons'  waiK 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah  I  such^  ahis  |  the  hero's  amplest  fiite ! 
Whea  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 

• '  Count  Jttiian'i  daugbter*  the  Hdra  of  Sptki.  Pdaffiiis  pima<iwl  bb  iadepeBdeooe 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Aftwiai,  and  ^  descendants  of  his  foUowers*  after  some  oen* 
laries,  completed  Uicirstn^gfeb^tha  con<|iie8t  of  Cvtenada*' 
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Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  e»tatt ; 

See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a  song !  . 

Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile  preserve  the  great? 

Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  do«s  thee  wrong} 
XXXVIf. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake!  advance ! 

Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 

But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 

Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies; 

Now  on  the  smoke  of  bitting  bolts  she  flies, 

And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar : 

In  every  peal  she  calls — '  Awake !  arise  1* 

Say,  is  her  voice  more  ^ble  than  of  yore. 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  K 

These  anioiated  lines,  and  a  most  terrific  description  of  die  ge* 
nius  of  battle  Mhich  follows  them,  are  naturally  dictated  by  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  traveller  at  the  camp  of  the  allies,  on  the  onorDing  of 
die  battle  of  Talavera  ;  and  he  pays  a  willing  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
splendid  and  orderly  array  of  the  contending  armies ;  but  in  his  re- 
flecdons  on  these  sanguinary  contests,  the  liberdne  Childe  appears  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  FalstaiF;  and  speeds  to  Seville,  where  he 
finds  the  inhabitants  rioting  in  pleasure,  with  as  much  security,  as  if 
the  defeat  of  Dupont's  army  had  crippled  the  French  power,  and 
rendered  the  Morena  impervious  to  future  kivi^on.  At  SeviUe 
he  beholds  the  illustrious  maid  of  Saragoza.  It  certainly  is  one  of 
the  miracles  produced  by  the  Spanish  revohitioD,  tbat 

*  She  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlef  s  larum  chillM  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'net  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  desid 
Stalks  with  Minerva^s  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread:' 

and  the  miracle  is,  in  this  case,  rendered  much  more  impressive  by 
the  personal  charms  of  the  heroine.  Childe  Harold  therefore  sur- 
veys, with  niuch  complacency,  her  fairy  form — her  graceful  step— 
her  dazzling  black  eyes,  and  glowing  complection ;  but  having  no 
predilection  for  Amazon  beauties,  is  anxious  to  exculpate  this  pa- 
n^n  of  Spain,  as  well  as  her  countrywomen,  from  any  deficiency 
in  the  '  witching  arts  of  love,'  observing  that  when  they  mix  in  the 
ruder  scenes  of  war,  , 

^  Tia  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate/  ^ 

The  fa«cin«tioBs  of  young  females  are,  naturally  enoti^,  the' 
favourite  dieuie  of  young)>ott8 ;  but  the  minstrel  of  Childe  HnfMf 
aware  Ifaat  ^ome  of  his  readers  may  posiib)|y  be  older  thattiUftiMlf, 
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has  very  judiciously  suspended  his  description  of  the  'dark  glancing 
daughters'  of  Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  few  words  to 
Mount  Parnassus,  at  whose  foot  (as  we  learn  from  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page)  he  was  actually  writing,  and  whom  be  conse* 
quently  addressed  as  seen, 

'  Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  his  native  sky^ 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty/ 
♦  ♦•»•♦ 

LXII. 
*  Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  £ate  to  distant  homes  confin'd  their  lot, 
Shall  I  unmov'd  behold  the  hallow'd  sc^e, 
"Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  f 
Though  here  no  more  ApoUo  haunts  hb  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses*  seat,  art  now  their  grave ! 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 

LXIII. 
Of  thee  hereafter. — Even  amidst  my  strain 
I  tum'd  aside  to  pay  ray  homage  here ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
Her  fiite,  to  every  frceborn  bosom  dear. 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
\  Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 

Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem*d  an  idle  vaunt. 

LXIV. 
But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount !  when  Greece  was  youngs 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter. choir^  ' 

Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love,  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire  : — 
Ah  !  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow.  Though  glory  fly  her  glades/ — ^p.  40. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  last  couplet,  if 
it  be  true,  as  Oie  poet  proceeds  to  assure  us,  that  Venus,  since  the 
decay  of  her  Paphian  temple,  has  taken  possession  of  the  city  of 
Cadiz,  where  hier  votaries  are  at  present  very  ill  provided  with  those 
'peaceful  abades'  which  they  would  find  by  emigrating  into  Greece. 
'tney,  theiefore,  amuse  thensselves  as  well  as  tbey  can,  with  proces- 
ffOBSy  and  with  boll-feasts,  (in  the  poetical  description  of  which  we 
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have  found  more  pleasure  than  we  probably  should  have  experienced 
in  contemplating  the  reality ;)  and  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Childe  Harold,  who,  though  '  pleasure's  palled 
victim/  on  whose  *  faded  brow'  was  written,  *  cursed  Cain's  unrest- 
mg  doom/  was  induced  to  *  pour  forth  an  unpremeditated  lay/  of 
some  lengthy  in  honour  of  a  certain  bewitching  Inez.  He  then 
prq>ares  to  embark  at  Cadiz,  and  bids  adieu  to  his  favourite  city, 
where 

-  all  were  noble,  save  nobility, 


None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chains,  save  fallen  chivalry ! 

LXXXVI. 

'  Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate  I 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free; 
A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  treachery : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty, 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife, 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  "  War  even  to  the  knife  !^ 

The  same  train  of  reflections  is  pursued  through  a  few  mora 
stanzas,  and  the  first  canto  closes  with  a  pathetic  address  to  a 
young  military  friend,  whose  death  was  occ^oned  by  a  fever  at 
Coimbra. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Canto,  we  find  the  follow** 
ing  apostrophe,  to  the  ruins  of  Athens : 

II. 

*  Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were^ 
First  in  the  force  that  led  to  glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away — irthis  the  whole  ? 
A  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 
The  warrioi^s  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower,    ^ 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade  of  power/ — p.  62* 

The  poet  is  thus  naturally  led  into  a  long  train  of  reflections  on 
the  decay  to  which  the  noblest  works  of  human  industry  and  genius, 
are  necessarily  exposed;  aud  on  the  blindness,  the  arrogance,  the 
perversity  of  conquerors,  who  so  often  anticipate  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  doom  these  mouiiments  to  premature  destructipn.  He 
then  inveighs,  with  great  vehemence,  against  the  whole  tribe  of 
collectors,  who  having  purchased  from  the  stupid  and  sordid  t>fficers 

*  "  War  t0  the  kuife."    P%Iafox*i  answer  to  the  French  geoeral  at  ik^  siege  of 
SaragOM.' 
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of  the  Turkish  government,  a  general  right  of  devastation,  have 
proceeded  to  deface,  and  are  daily  defacing,  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  Grecian  architecture,  by  removing  and  carrying  off  the  bas-reliefs 
and  other  ornaments,  from  the  ruined  temples  of  Athens.  Amongst 
these  minor  plunderers,  the  most  prominent  object  of  the  poet^a 
sarcasms,  is  Lord  Elgin,  v^ho  is  very  plainly  designated  in  tlie  text, 
and  actually  named  in  the  notes ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  shafts  of 
his  ridicule  are  exhausted,  that  Lord  Byron  is  at  leisure  to  think  of 
his  imaginary  pilgrim,  who  had  embarked  at  Cadiz  on  b9ard  of  a 
frigate,  and  whose  voyage  is  described  in  the  following  spirited 
and  beautiful  stanzas. 

xvir. 

*  He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Has  view'd  at  times,  1  ween,  a  full  fair  sight; 
"When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight; 
IMasts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right. 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow. 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 

So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 
XVIIL 
And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within!  • 

The  well  reev'd  guns,  the  netted  canopy,*  . 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high ; 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides; 
Or  school-boy  midshipman  that  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  beddes. 

And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 
XIX. 
White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  staiD> 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks. 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
^  For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 
*      *  Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 

With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  feme :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 

From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength  to  nerve. 
XX. 
Blow  !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale ! 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  bis  lessening  ray ; 
T^en  roust  the  penant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 

*  *  The  netting  Xo  prevent  blocks  or  tpUnters  from  falling  on  deck  doring  ftctkm.' 
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Ah»  grievance  lore!  aad  listless  doll  <)eUy> 
To  waste  on  slugg^  hulks  the  sweetest  breese ! 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  haR  for  logs  like  these ! 

XXII. 
Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore, 
Europe  and  Afiric  on  each  other  gase ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-^'d  Maid  aad  dusky  Moor, 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blase : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant  shadows  frown. 
From  mountain  cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
AVhere  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwells 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unaeea. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold; 
Alone  o*er  steeps  and  foaming  &lls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unrolled. 

XXVI. 
But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  ef  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  posseis,  , 

And  roam  along  the  world's  tii^d  denisen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  pan  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  followed,  sought,  and  sued; 
This  is  to  be  alone;  tlds,  this  is  solitude! 

XXVII. 
Pass  we  the  long  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack. 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 
As  breezes  rise  and  &11,  the  billows  swell. 
Till  on  some  jocund  mom — lo,  land !  and  all  is  well.' — p.  74. 
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We  are  then  infomiedy  that  die  island  of  Goza  was  once  the 
abode  of  Calypso;  'that  it  possesses  a  safe  harbour;  but  that  it  is 
still  as  dangerous  as  ever  to  tender  hearted  travellers,  being  the  re* 
sidence  of  a  certain  fascinating /emale,  called  Florence,  whose  at- 
tractionS;  even  Childe  Harold,  steeled  as  he  was  against  the  charms 
of  beauty  and  coquetry,  was  scarcely  able  ta  resist.  He  proceeds 
however,  on  his  voyage,  passes  the  barren  island  of  Ithaca,  comes 
in  sight  of  the  Leucadian  promontory,  indulges  in  some  melan- 
choly musings  on  the  death  of  Sappho,  and  disembarking  on  the 
coast  of  the  Morea,  continues  his  pilgrimage  by  land  to  Yanina,  the 
capital  of  Albania  and  of  all  modern  Greece,  and  residence  of  the 
celebrated  AH  Pacha.  The  magnificence  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  is  thus  described : 

XLVir. 

'^Monastic  Zitza!  from  thy  shady  brow, 
'Thou  small,  but  favour'd  spot  of  holy  ground ! 
Where'er  we  gaae,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  ail  abound, 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volum'd  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the  souL 

XLVIII. 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity. 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  (sue  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,*  nor  rude  is  he,    * 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  nature's  sheen  to  see. 

XLIX. 
Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
*    From  heaven  itself  we  may  inhale  the  breese : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath— oh !  let  him  seize 
I^ure  pleasure  while  he  can  ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay. 
And  gaze,  untir'd,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve  away.' — p.  85. 

•  •  The  Greek  monks  are  ao  called.* 
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AH  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  military  expedition  at  some 
distance  from  bis  capital ;  a  circumstance  which  afforded  Childe 
Harold  an  opportunity  of  contempkting  the  diversified  scenery  of  a 
camp,  occupied,  by  a  mixed  soldiery  of  Albanians,  Turks  and 
Tartars,  and  by  a  still  more  various  multitude  of  attendants  on  the 
army;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  beholding  the  terrible  chieftain 
whose  frienddiip  is  courted  by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  and  whose  influence  awes  the  councils  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  mild  and  venerable  countenance,  and  courteous 
demeanour  of  this  aged  warrior,  are  represented  (and  we  believe 
with  great  truth)  as  concealing  a  character  disgraced  by  the  excess 
of  lust,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  yet  calculated  to  secure  the  affections 
as  well  as  the  obedience  of  the  wild  mountaineers  whom  he  com- 
mands, by  intrepid  courage,  considerable  military  skill,  and  con- 
summate policy.  His  head-quarters  being  at  this  time  at  Tepaleni, 
his  favourite  and  splendid  country-residence,  Childe  Harold's 
curiosi^  was  here  gratified,  by  a  sight  of  all  the  magnificent  baubles, 
with  which  the  eastern  potentates  are  encompass^  in  their  solitary 
retirement ;  but  he  is  soon  disgusted  with  the  contemplation  of  a  mode 
of  life  chequered  only  by  the  alternations  of  harassing  fatigue  and  mo- 
notonous insipidity;  and  again  sets  off,  to  explore  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Albania,  and  to  examine  the  manners  of  its  un^ptored  inhabi- 
tants. Their  valoqr,  their  independent  spirit,  and  love  of  their  coun- 
try, were  well  known  to  him  by  common  report ;  but  these  virtues 
were  said  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gloomy  and  uudiscriminating 
ferocity.  An  accident,  however,  during  one  of  his  excursions, 
having  thrown  him  into  their  power,  he  found  amongst  them  shelter 
and  protection,  and  the  kindest  hospitality.  He  partakes  of  their 
humble  fare ;  is  guarded  by  their  unbought  vigilance ;  and  during  a 
journey  which  would  not  only  have  been  hatardous,  but  even  im- 
practicable, without  their  assistance,  is  amused  by  the  spectacle 
of  their  favourite  pastime,  die  Pyrrhic  dance ;  which  it  seems  still 
survives  amongst  these  martial  tribes,  and  still  animates  them  to  a  re- 
petition of  those  enterprises,  of  which  it  exhibits  the  representation. 
A  translated  specimen  of  one  of  the  choral  songs  which  usually 
accompany  thisdance,  is  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  poem,  and 
we  here  lose  sight  of  Childe  Harold ;  the  remainder  of  the  canto 
being  occupied,  partly  by  reflections  on  the  present  degraded  state 
of  Greece,  and  partly  by  a  melancholy  retrospect  of  the  domestic 
calamities,  which  have  deprived  the  author  of  those,  whose  affec- 
tionate greetings,  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  had  most 
fondly  anticipated.  From  the  former  class  we  select  the  following 
stanzas,  with  which  we  ahall  close  our  extrarts. 

LXfl. 
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LXXir. 
*  Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 

IiTHnortal)  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 

Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter^  children  forth. 

And  long  acctistom'd  bondage  uncreate  ? 

Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await. 

The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willinff  doom. 

In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchr^  strait — 

Oh !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume^ 
Leap  from  £urotas'  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  ? 
LXXIII. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow* 

Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 

Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 

Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 

Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 

But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land; 

Nor  ris^  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 

Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand. 
From  birth  till  death  enslav'd;  ia  word,  in  deed  unaana'd. 
LXXV, 

Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not  x 

"Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow? 

By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought f 

Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  no ! 

True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 

But  not  for  you  will  Frieedom's  altars  flame* 

Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 

Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame. 
LXXVI. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood, 

When  Thebes  £paminond8S  rean  again. 

When  Athens*  children  are  with  arts  endued. 

When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 

Then  mayst  thou  be  restor'd;  but  not  till  then* 

A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust;  and  when 

Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate, 
Recal  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  ? 
LXXIX. 

Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild. 

Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  vercfant  are  thy  fields, 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smil'd,. 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 


♦  *  Phyle,  whicb  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Athens,  has  atiil  considerable  i 
It  was  seised  b/  Thrasybulus  previous  to  the  expolaioa  of  the  Thirty/ 

There 
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There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  buiids, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare : 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fails,  but  Nature  still  is  fair/— rp.  104. 

Tlie  forgoing  sketch,  slight  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  serve  af 
an  introduction  to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  nature  of  this 
work,  wfaicfa  wie  are  desirous  of  submitting  to  our  readers,  before 
we  proceed  to  a  mintite  and  particular  comment  on  the  sentiments, 
or  lang^oage,  or  versification. 

We  believe  that  few  books  are  so  extensitelj  read  and  admired 
18  those  whicd  contain  the  narratives  of  intelligent  travellers.     In- 
deed, the  greater  part  of  every  coromunity  are  confined,  either  by 
necessily  or  indolence,  to  a  very  narrow'space  on  the  globe,  and 
are  naturally  eager  to  contemplate,  in  description  at  least,  that  end- 
less variety  of  new  and  curious  okigects  which  a  visit  to  distant 
countries  and  climates  is  known  to'  fumisb,  and  of  which  only  a 
very  limited  portion  can  be  accessible  to  the  most  enterprising  indt-   . 
vidoaL    If,  tken,  this  species  of  information  be  so  attractive  when 
eonveyed  in  prose,  ana  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  very 
doll  prose,  t^  what  accident  bas  it  happened  that  no  English  poet 
before  Lord  Byron  has  thought  fit  to  employ  his  talents  on  a  sub-* 
ject  so  obviously  well  suited  to  their  display  ?  This  inadvertence,  if 
such  it  be,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  supposed  dearth. 
of  epic  subjects  has  been,  during  many  years,  the  only  apparent 
impediment  to  the  almost  infinite  multiplication  of  epic  poems. 
If  It  be  supposed  that  the  followers  of  the  muse  have  not  carelessly 
overlooked,  but  intentionally  rejected  the  materials  offered  by  a  tra- 
veller's journal  as  too  anomalous  to  be  employed  in  a  regular  and 
grand  composition,  we  answer  that  Homer  was  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  that  the  Odyssey  is  formed  of  exactly  such  materials.   It 
is  true  diat  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  which  Homer  has  be- 
queathed to  the  world,  die  Iliad  is  generally  preferred  as  the  noblest 
monnment  of  hia  gemus ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Iliad  is 
dierefore  tbe  properest  model  for  imitation ;  because  the  modern 
p<Kt  does  not  posses^  the  privilege  of  conferring  sublimity  on  the 
squabbles  of  two  rivai  chiefs,  or  on  the  exploits  performed  during 
a- siege,  by  calling  in  the  habitual  intervention  of  Heaven ; — whereas 
tfae  magnificent  scenery  of  tbe  Odyssey  still  remains  and  must  ever 
cemain  at  bis  disposal. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Lord  Byron  ever  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  write  an  epic  poem ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  subject,  which 
be  sdected,  is  perfectly  suited  to  such  a  purpose ;  that  the  fmuida- 
tion  whicb  he  has  laid  is  sufficiently  solid,  and  his  materials  suffi- 
ciently ample  for  tbe  most  magnificent  superstructure;  but  we 
doubt  whether  his  plan-  be  m^II  conceived^  and  we  are  by  no  means 
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disposed  to  applaud,  in  every  instance,  the  selection  of  his  orna- 
ments. 

Of  the  plan  indeed  we  are  unable  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence, 
because  il  has  not  been  at^all  developed  in  the  two  cantos  which  are 
now  siven  to  the  public ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  *  Childe 
^aroTd/  whom  we  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  positive 
assurance,  to  be  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  is  so  far  from 
effecting  the  object  for  which  he  is  introduced,  and  ^  giving  some 
connection  to  the  piece,'  that  he  only  tends  to  embarrass  and  obscure 
it.  We  are  told,  however,  that  *  friends,  on  whose  opinions  Lord 
Bycon  sets  a  high  value,'  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  mi^ht  be 
^  suspected'  of  having  sketched  in  bis  hero  a  portrait  of  real  life;  a 
suspicion  for  ^hicb,  he  says,  *  in  some  very  trivial  particulars  there 
might  be  grounds ;  but  in  the  main  points  /  hope  none  whatever.' 
Now  if  he  was  so  anxious  to  repel  a  suspicion  which  had  occurred 
to  friends,  on  whom  he  set  a  high  value ;  if  he  was  conscious  that 
the  imaginary  traveller,  whom,  from  an  unwillingness  to  appear  aa 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  he  had  substituted  for  Umself,  was  so  un- 
amiable ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  bis  motives  for  choosing  such 
a  representative.  If,  for  the  completion  of  some  design  which  has 
not  yet  appeared,  but  which  is  to  be  effected  in  the  sequel  of  the 
poem,  it  was  necessary  to  unite,  in  the  person  of  the  pilerim,  the 
eager  curiosity  of  youth  with  the  fastidiousness  of  a  sated  libertine^ 
why  revert  to  the  rude  and-  simple  ages  of 'chivalry  in.  search  of  a 
character  which  can  only  exist  in  an  age  of  vicious  refinement  i 
Again,  if  this  apparent  absurdity  was  unavoidable ;  if  the  ^  Childe,' 
and  '  the  little  page,'  and  the  ^  staunch  yeoman,'  whom  the  Childe 
addresses  in  his  fore  well  to  his  native  land,  could  not  be  spared, 
why  is  this  group  of  antiques  senl  on  a  journey  through  Portugal 
and  Spain,  during  the  interval  between  the  convention  of  Cintra 
and  the  battle  of  Talavera? 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  anachronism,  being  convenient, 
is  in  some  measure  pardonable ;  and  that  the  other  inconsistenciea 
which  we  have  pointed  out  do  not,  after  all,  detract  much  from  the 
general  effect  of  the  poem.  But  we  answer  that  such  inconsisten- 
cies appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  needless  ;  that  they  may  be  easily 
remov^ ;  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  innocent  if  they  have  led 
Lord  Byron  (as  we  suspect)  to  adopt  that  motley  mixture  of  obao* 
lete  and  modem  phraseology  by  which  the  ease  and  elegance  of  bia 
verses  are  often  injured^  and  to  degrade  the  character  of  his  work 
by  the  insertion  of  some  passages  which  will  probably  give  ofience 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  readers. 

The  metre  adopted  throughout  this  ^  Romaunt'  is  the  stan2a  of 
Spencer;  and  we  admit  t)iat,  for  every  ancient  word  employed  by 
the  modem  poe^  the  authority  of  Spencer  may  be  pioided.  Sut 
we  dMok  that  to  intersperse  such  words  as  ee^  moo,  feere^  ne,  loseU. 
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eld,  8cc.  amidst  the  richest  decorations  of  modem  language,  is  to 
patch  embroidery  with  ragd.  Even  if  these  words  had  not  been  re- 
placed by  any  substitutes,  and  if  they  were  always  correctly  inserted, 
their  uncouth  appearance  would  be  displeasing ;  but  Lord  Byron 
is  not  always  correct  in  his  use  of  them.  For  instance^  when  he 
says,  (Canto  L  St.  ^7.) 

*  Devices  quaint,  and  Frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes^^  >*■ 

it  must  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  personify  devices  and 
frolics  for  the  purpose  of  afflicting  them  with  chilblabs.  When, 
again,  in  describhig  Ali  Pacha,  he  censures  (C.  IL  st.  62.) 

' riiose  ne'er  forgotten  acts  of  ruth 

.Beseeming  all  men  ill,  butinost  the  man 
In  years,  that  mark  him  with  a  tyger's  tooth,' &c. 

it  is  plain  that  the  noble  lord  must  have  considered  ^  ruth'  as  sy* 
nonymous,  not  with  pity,  but  with  cruelty.  In  a  third  instance 
where  we  are  told  that  *  Childe  Harold  had  a  mother,'  the  equi- 
vocal meaning  of  the  first  word  has  evidently -«i  ludicrous  efifect, 
which  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  author  whilst 
writing  in  the  language  of  his  own  day.  On  such  errors  as  these, 
however,  which  obviously  originate,  not  in  any  want  of  genius,  but 
in  accidental  heedlessness,  we  do  not  mean  to  lay  any  stress ;  we 
complain  only  of  the  habitual  negligence,  of  the  frequent  laxity  of 
expression— of  the  feeble  or  dissonant  rhymes  which  almost  always 
disfigure  a  too  close  imitation  of  the  language  of  our  early  poets, 
and  of  which  we  think  that  the  work  before  us  offers  too  many  ex- 
amples. 

Spencer,  it  must  be  observed,  is  always  consistent.  He  lived  at 
a  time  when  pedantry  was  the  prevailing  fault,  not  of  the  sedentary 
and  studious,  but  of  the  flighty  and  illiterate ;  when  daily  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  into  our  vocabulary  the  inangled  elements 
of  the  more  sonorous  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  when 
this  anomalous  jargon  was  hailed,  by  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
as  a  'model  of  melody  and  refinement.  Anxious  to  preserve  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  his  native  tongue,  the  *  well  of  English 
undefiled,'  he  appealed  from  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  court  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  at  large :  he  thought  that  si^ificant  words 
were  not  degraded  by  passitig  through  the  lips  of  the  vulsar ;  hit 
principal  aim  was/  to  be  generally  intelligible :  he  formed  his  style 
on  the  homely  models  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  pre- 
ceding writers,  and  trusted  to  his  own  genius  for  the  supply  of  the 
necessary  embellishments.  The  extent  of  that  genius  is  displayed 
in  the  extraordinary  variety  and  elegance  of  the  decorations,  thus 
composed  from  die  most  common  materials.  Spebcer  wa^  in 
'    VOL.  VII.  NO.  xiii.  N  England, 
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EBglandy  as  La  Foataitie  in  Fhince,  the  creators  of  that  style  whick 
our  Beighbours  have  so  aptly  denominated  '  k  genre  naif*  The 
flowers  which  he  scatters  ov^  his  subject  are,  indeed^  all  of  native 
growth :  and  tliey  have  a  life  and  fragrance  which  is  not  always 
found  in  those  more  gaudy  exotics^  imported  by  succeeding  poets^ 
with  which  our  language  has  been  enriched  and  perhaps  oveiioaded. 
Hence,  though  it  is  easy  to  catch  his  manner  in  short  and  partial 
imitations,  it  is  almost  imposnble  to  preserve,  throi^^hout  a  long 
poem,  his  peculiar  exuberance  umted  with  hi^  characteristic  sim^ 
pUcity .  Lord  Byron  has  shewn  himself,  in  some  passages,  a  tolera^ 
bly  successful  copyist;  but  we  like  him  much  better  in  those 
where  he  forgets  or  disdains  to  copy ;  and  where,  without  sacrificing 
the  sweetness  and  variety  of  p9L0d  by  which  Spencer*s  stanza  is  ad- 
vantageously distingiushed  from  the  heroic  conplet,  he  employs  a 
pomp  of  diction  suited  to  the  splendour  of  the  objects  which  he 
describes.  We  rejoice  when,  dismissing  from  his  memory  the 
wretched  scraps  of  a  initsty  glossary,  he  exhibits  to  us,  in  natnnl 
and  appropriate  language,  the  rich  scenery  and  golden  sunshine  t>( 
countries  "which  are  the 

*  Boast  of  the  aged,  lesson  of  the  young ; 
Which  sages  venerate,  and  bards  adore. 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  Hfiv^il  their  awful  lore/ 

dut  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  complaints  against  the  way- 
ward hero  of  die  poem,  whose  character,  we  think,  b  most  capri- 
ciously and  uselessly  degraded.  The  moral  code  of  chivalry  was 
not,  we  admit,  quite  pure  and  spotless ;  but  its  Isputy  in  some 
points  was  redeemed  by  the  noble  spirit  of  gallantry  which  it  in- 
spired ;  a  l^allantry  which  courted  persoual  danger  in  the  defence  of 
the  sovereign,  because  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour ;  of  women  be- 
cause they  are  often  lovely  and  always  helpless;  and  of  the  priest- 
hood because  they  dre  at  once  disarmed  and  sanctified  by  their  pro- 
fession. Now  Childe  Harold,  if  not  absolutely  craven  and  re- 
creant, is  at  least  a  mortal  eneni^  to  all  martial  exertions,  a  scoffer 
at  the  fair  sex,  and  apparently  disiposed  to  consider  alt  religions  as 
different  modes  of  superstition. 

The  reflections  which  occur  to  him,  when  he  surveys  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  conflicts  betw  een  the  French  and  the  sdlied  atmies, 
are  that  these  hosts  i 

*  Are  rM*t  ((uifai  home  thty  could  not  die) 
Tofhtd  the  cnm  on  Talavera's  plain. —  ^ 

There  shall  tht(y  rat ;  ambition'9  konaur/JboU  t 
"  Yes,  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay !" 
Vain  sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools  that  tyrants  cast  away,  Acc.~ 
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Enough  of  if (U tie's  ninions! — let  them  play 
Tkeir  gfime  (^ '  Hrrs,  and  barter  bneatbforjmne  > 
Fame,  t,hsit  av7/  scarce  reaniwate  their  clay^ 
Thowgh  thousand^  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth,  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim, 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings!  for  their  country's  goo,d, 
And  die,  that/iii/?^  mighi have pnrved  her  skame^* — St.  41. 42, 44. 

■■'     '  he  would  not  deljght 

(Born  beneath  some  rrTnofe  inglorious  eta r) 

'  in  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight. 

But  ioath'd  the  bravo' a  trade,  and  laughed  at  martial  ttight* — 

C.ll.St.S9. 

Now  surely,  it  was  not  wortli  while  to  conjure  a  '  Childe  Harold^ 
^ut  of  some  old  tapestry,  aud  to  bring  hiiB  into  tbe^iold  of  Talavera, 
for  the  purpose  of  inikilging  in  such  meditations  as  these.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Cannoii  and  the  musketry  must  often  anti- 
cipate the  stroke  of  titoe;  tind  carry  off,  in  the  vigour  of  Hfe,  many 
%ho  nigl^t  have  been  reserved  at  hom^  to  a  long  fu*otraoted  ^ccay « 
It  is  moreover  tnie  that  the  Jniried  will  rot ;  that  the  .unbi^riei^  v^oy 
become  food  for  crows,  and  consoquenlly,  tli|^  the  man  who  iu^ 
bartered  life  for  fame  has  no  ch^ce,  when  once  killed,  of  co^hg 
to  life  again.  But  these  truths,  we  apprehend^  are  90  gonerall^ 
admitted  that  it  is  needless  to  inculcate  them.  It  b  certaiiuy  uiUri^ 
that  fame  is  of  little  value.  It  is  something  to  be,  honoured  by 
those  whom  we  love.  It  is  something  to  me  soldier  when  he  re^*- 
turns  to  the  arms  of  a  mother,  a  wife,  or  a  sister,  to  see  in  the^ 
eyes  the  tears  of  exultation  mixing  with  those  of  affection,  and  of 
pious  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  safety.  These  joys  of  a  triumph,  it 
may  be  said,  are  mere  illusions ;  but  for  the  sake  of  such  illu- 
sioQs  is  life  ohiefly  worth  having.  When  we  read  the  preceding 
aarcaams  on  the  '  hravo's  trade,'  we  are  induced  to  ask,  jnot  without 
aorae  ai^hxiety  and  alarm,  whether  such  are  indeed  4he  opinions  ivfaich 
a  BritiA  peer  entertains  of  a  Briti^  army. 

The  second  feature  in  Childe  Harold's  character,  which  was  iiH 
troduced,  we  presimie,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  an  air  of  ori^ 
jpuftlity,  renders  it,  if  not  quite  unnatural,  at  least  irety  uopoeticali 
Of  this  indeed  the  au^unt  seems  to  have  been  aware ;  but  instead 
of  correcting  what  was  harsh  and  exaggerated  in  his  sketch  of  the 
woman  hater,  he  has  only  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  intra- 
•dncipg,  under  various  pretexts,  those  delineations  of  female  heauty 
•Sihich  a  young  poet  jnay  .be  naturally  auppoted  to  pen  with  jnuQ(i 
.complacQiicy.  Thisweithinkilljudmd  llie  victim  of  violent  ami 
Mipe^iiked  passion,  wbetber  .crushed  into  the  suUenoess  of  apatbry, 
ior  irinalefl  wto  hatulual  moroaeness,  myiy  .become,  in^  hands  of 
Mftble  poet,-very  generally  and  deeply  iutetestiug  ;>tfae  bumanbeait 
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is  certainly  disposed  to  beat  in  unison  with  the  struggles  of  strong  ' 
and  concentrated  feeling ;  but  the  boyish  libertme  whose  imagination 
is  chilled  by  hb  sated  apetites,  whose  frightful  gloom  is  only  the 
result  of  disappointed  selfishness;  and  'whose  kiss  had  been  pollu- 
tion/ cannot  surely  be  expected  to  excite  any  tender  sympathy,  and 
can  only  be  viewed  with  unmixed  disgust.  Some  softening  of  such 
a  character  would  become  necessary  even  if  it  were  distin^ished 
by  peculiar  acuteness  of  remark,  or  by  dazzling  flashes  of  wit.  But 
there  is  not  much  wit  in  designating  women  as  '  wanton  things^  or 
as  Movely  harmless  things;*  or  in  describing  English  women  aa 
*  jRemo^er 'females  famed  for  sickening  prate;*  nor  is  there  much 
acuteness  in  the  observation  that 

-  Pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care. 


And  where  these  are^  tight  Bros  finds  aftcre; 
Maidens^  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might  despair/ 

We  utterly  dblike  the  polyglot  line  compounded  of  Greeks 
Saxon,  and  modem  English ;  ^nd  do  not  much  admire  the  confii- 
sion  of  images  in  the  others;  but  we  wish  to  abstain  from  minute ' 
criticism,  and  are  only  anxious  to  remonstrate  against  those  ble* 
ipishes  which,  in  our  opinion,  detract  from  the  general  beauty  of  the 
poem.    • 

Having  already  given  our  reasons  for  thinking  ^t  the  perversity 
of  character  attributed  to  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  far  too  highly  co- 
loured, it  is  needles^  to  comment  on  that  settled  despair^ 

*  Thai  vM  not  look  hei/ond  the  toTtib, 
But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before.' — (p.  52.) 

This  is  die  consummation  of  human  misery ;  and  if  it  had  been 
the  author's  principal  object,  in  delineating  this  fictitious  personage, 
to  hold  him  up  to  his  young  readers  as  a  dreadful  example  of  earlj 
profligacy,  suth  a  finishing  to  the  picture  might  be  vindicated 
as  consistent  and  useful.  In  that'^case,  however,  it  would  have  been 
doul;>ly  essential  to  divest  the  '  Childe*  of  his  chivalrous  title  and 
attributes ;  and  the  attention  of  tfie  poet  and  of  the  reader  being 
engrossed  by  one  dismal  object,  it  would  have  become  necessary 
to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  that  elegance  and  animatioQ  by  which 
the  present  work  is  confessedly  distii^ished. 

We  certainly  do  not  suspect  Lord  Byron  of  having  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  mount  Parnassus  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wooing  the 
*mu8es  to  assist  him  in  the  project  of  reformmg  his  contemporaries; 
but  as  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  most  unwilling  to  impute  to 
bun  the  intention  of  giving  offence  to  any  class  of  his  readers,  wt 
much  wish  that  l^e  kid  assigned  to  his  imagmary  Harold^  instead 

of 
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of  uttering  as  his  own,  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following 
•tanzas. 

*  Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn : 
Twas  Jove's — 'tis  M ahoinet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  roan  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 

Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  wko^e  hope  is  bmlt  on  reeds. 
IV. 
Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — • 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thjng !  to  know 
Thou  art  ?  1$  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given,' 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  agamy  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 

That  little  umsaith  mo)*e  than  thousand  homilies. 

y. 

Or  burst  the  vanished  Heroes  lofty  mound  ; 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :* 

He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourn'd  around ; 

But*now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 

Nor  warlike- worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 

Where  demi-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  spatter'd  heaps ; 

Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  e/n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  cell ! 
VT. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  niin'd  wall. 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 

Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 

Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 

And  passion's  host,  th^  never  brook'd  control : 

Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 
VII. 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 

**  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
X       ^Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 

Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 

With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 

**  It  was  not  alwajt  the  cutom  of  theGreeks  to  born  their  dead;  tbesreaterAjai  io 
particiiUr  was  interred  entire.  Almost  ail  the  diiefs  became  godaafter  tbor  decease,  and 
he  was  indeed  neglected ,  who  bad  not  annual  games  near  his  tomb,  or  fesdrab  in  honour 
ot  bis  memory  by  his  countrymen,  as  Achilles,  Brasldas,  &c  and  at  last  even  Antinous, 
whose  death  was  at  heroic  as  hit  life  was  inftmoujk' 
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Fnrsut  what  chance  4>r  fait  prockamfth  best ;  . 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acfieron  ; 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest. 
But  Alienee  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest* 

Tlie  common  courtesy  of  society  has>  we  tlimk,  very  justly  pro- 
scribed the  intrusive  introduction  of  such  topics  as  these  into  con- 
versati(>n  ;  and  as  no  reader  probably  \Viil  open  Childe  Harold  with 
tlie  view  of  inquiring  into  the  religious  tenets  of  the  author,  or  of 
endeavouring  to  setife  his  own,  we  cannot  bf^it  dbapprove,  in  pobt 
of  taste,  these  protracted  meditations,  as  well  as  fiie  disgusting 
objects  by  wich  some  of  them  are  suggested.  We  object  to  them, 
also,  because  they  have  the  effect  of  producing  some  little  traces 
of  resemblance  between  ike  author  and  the  hero  of  the  piece;  a 
resemblance  which  Lord  Byron  has  most  sedulously  and  properly 
disclaimed  in  his  preface. 

It  will  now.  be  proper  to  feake  a  slight  survey  of  the  remaining 
contents  of  this  volume. 

On  the  subject  of  the  noted,  Virhich  ^f-e  always  lively  and  amusing, 
and  sometimes  convey  much  curious  information,  we  should  have 
had  no  comments  to  make>  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  occasionally 
amused  him &elf  with  provoking  controversy>  and,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  without  any  velj  legitimate  reason. 

He  was,  indeed,  bound  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
thought  it  necessary,  in  his  poem,  to  designate  Lord  Elgin  as  *  the 
last,  the  worst  dull  spoiler'  of  Athens ;  as  a  man  whom  Scotland 
must  blush  to  own ;  as  a '  modem  Pict,* — '  c<5ld  as  the  crags  upon 
his  native  coast,  his  mind  as  barren  and  bis  h^rt  as  hard)*— but  we 
doubt  whether  the  plea  adduced  by  the  poet  would  be  admitted  in 
any  sober  and  impartial  co^rt  of  justicei  as  a  complete  excuse  for 
so  much  invective.  ^  This  allegatioii  io  the  note  amounts  to  this : — 
that  whilst  the  Cbtisul  of  Franbe  has  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  the  Turkish  government  &eir  permission  to  seize  and  send  to 
Paris  the  most  valuable  remnants  of  imtiquity  which  still  remained  at 
Athens,  our  ambassador  at  Cottstantitiople  had  contrived,  by  means 
of  a  more  active  agent,  to  get  po.^session  of  the  said  anilt}uitie8,  and 
to  ship  them  to  England ;  and  thbt  the  same  ag^t,  in  executing  bis 
commission,  has  %WalitionIy  and  Usekssly  defaced  a  whole  range  of 
basso-relievos  itl  ohe  compartment  of  the  tehiple'  <vhich  he  was 
offered  to  pillage.  Supposing  this  statebfient  to  be  correct,  the 
Athenians  have^  ubdoubtedly,,  ffood  reason  to  complain;  and  if 
Lord  Byron^  indignantly  feeimg  his  share  m  the  degradation  of  the 
national  charactei*  consequent  upon  such  acts  of  outrage^  had  con- 
tented himself  with  prodttring  his  charge;  widi  proving  that  Che 
immediate  ibstniment  of  the  mischief  h^d  acted  under  mt  aiatho- 
rity  of  a  British  ambassador^  aod  with  arguiug  against  such  an 
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aboae  of  the  influence  derived  Arom  this  bigh  situatioa ;  we  tfaoulct 
have  thought  his  spirit  and  his  eloquence  \%ell  employed.  But  it 
sturdy  is  not  quite  fair  to  begin  by  executing  ,a  suppos^  deliaqueiit| 
and  then  to  put  him  upon  his  defence.  We  can  foraivey  in  a  young 
and  ardffldt  traveller,  the  bitter  expression  of  dtsappomted  curiosity ; 
but  Lord  Byron,  as  a  traveller  and  a  iM:holar,  may,  perhaps,  derive 
aome  advantage  from  the  spirit  of  depredation  of  which  h^  so  feel* 
iagiy  complains.  He  has  printeil  in  his  Appendix  an  extract  iVom 
Meletius,  containing  a  transcript  of  the  Hellenic  inscription,  8cc«  on 
the  marbles  found  at  Orchomenus ;  now  we  are  informed  that  the 
marble  containing  this  inscription  is  at  present  in  Bugland ;  and 
that,  by  a  refo^nce  to  the  original.  Lord  Byron  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  that  the  copy  given  by  MeleUus  in  his  Geography  is  full 
ef  inaccuracies. 

In  die  note  inserted  at  p.  143,  Lord  Byron  has  oert»nly  replied, 
with  great  liberality  and  decorum,  to  a  set  of  critics,  who,  in  their 
censnres  of  his  earlier  works,  had  not  set  him  the  exanq>le  pf  ex- 
treme urbanity;'  but  the  instance  of  unprovoked  pugnacity  to  which 
%e  allude  is  exhibited  in  pp.  14A  and  147,  where  be  denies  to  Mr. 
Thornton  any  *  claims  to  public  coofidence  from  a  fourteen  yearu* 
residence  at  rerz'^  amuring  us  that '  this  can  give  him  no  more  in* 
sight  into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants  than  as  many 
years  spent  at  Wapping  into  that  of  die  western  Highlanders.*  But, 
in  die  first  place,  if  Lord  Byron  be  right,  Mr.  Thornton  cannot  be 
wholly  wrong ;  for,  on  comparing  their  respective  opinions,  it  will 
he  found  that,  in  all  essential  ^goints,  they  very  nearly  coincide. 
SMOodly,  as  Constantinople  and  its  immediate  vicini^r  may  furnish 
about  one  hundred  thousand  specimens  of  Greeks  of  mflferent  ranks 
and  conditions,  whilst  Wapping  cannot  be  supposed  to  o#<^  very 
Boaiero|w  samples  pf  western  Highlanders,  we  cannot  consider  the 
Hobia  lord's  illustratioii  as  verv  appostoe.-  Tbirdty,  as  Lord  Byron 
admits,  (pp.  159,  160,)  diat  die  hest  aoeonnt  of  Turkish  manoera 
is  Mr.  '  Inoniton's  English,'  it  is  not  very  probable  thirt  so  aceu- 
mte  an  observer  ^f  character,  in  instances  where  the  means  of  ob- 
8orva|ion  were  comparativdy  rare,  should  have  been  totally  bliiid 
to  the  manners  oHl  people  with  whom,  during  fourteen  yenv,  he 
must  have  been  in  habits  of  daily  intercourpe.  Whilst  we  feel 
ourselves  indebted  to  Lord  Byron  for  the  light  which  he  has  thrown 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Albanians,  we  are  sorry  that, 
in  criticising  an  intelligent  and,  apparendy,  accurate  writer,  he 
shotdd  condescend,  more  than  once,  to  employ  a  tone  of  sarcasm 
which  nearly  borders  on  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

The  notes  are  followed  by  a  series  of  small  lyric  pieces,  fourteen 
in  number,  some  of  which  (and  particularly  die  last)  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  tianscribe,  but  that  we  are  conscious  of  having 
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already  exhausted,  and,  perhaps,  abused,  the  privilege'  of  quota- 
tion. 

Of  the  Appendix,  \vhich  consists  of  various  specimens  of  the 
Romaic,  we  need  only  say,  that  we  consider  it  as  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  this  entertaining  *  Pilgrimage/  National  songs,  and 
popular  works  of  amusement,  throw  no  small  light  on  the  mannen 
of  a  people;  they  are  materials  which  most  travellers  have  vrithia 
their  reach,  but  which  they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect 
Lord  Byrqn  has  shewn  a  better  taste;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  diat 
his  example  will,  in  future,  be  generally  followed. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  leave — we  hope  not  a  long  leave— of 
Childe  Harold's  migrations;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  conclude  our 
article  without  repeating  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the  amuse^ 
ment  which  he  has  afforded  us.  The  applause  which  he  has  re- 
ceived has  been  very  general,  and,  in  our  opinion,  well  deserved. 
We  think  that  the  poem  exhibits  some  marks  of  carelessness,  many 
of  caprice,  but  many  also  of  sterling  genius.  On  the  latter  we 
have  forborne  to  expatiate,  because  we  apprehend  that  our  rea- 
ders aie  quite  as  well  qualified  as  ourselves  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
pleasing  versification,  of  lively  conception,  and  of  accurate  expres- 
sion. Of  those  enors  of  carelessness  from  which  few  p^ms  are, 
in  the  first  mstance,  wholly  exempt,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
form  a  catalogue,  because  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  discovered 
by  the  author,  and  may  be  silently  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 
But  it  was  our  duty  attentively  to  search  for,  ahd  honestly  to  point 
out  the  faults  arising  from  caprice  or  iirom  a  disregard  of  general 
opinion;  because  it  ia  a  tog  common,  though  a  very  mischievous 
prejudice,  to  suppose  that  genius  and  eccentricity  are  usual  and  na- 
tiu^  companions ;  and  that,  to  discourage  extrisivagaiKre  is  to  check 
tlie  growth  of  excellence.  Lord  Byron  has  shewn  that  his  confi- 
4ence  in  his  own  powers  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  illiberal  and  un- 
merited censure;  and  we  ar/e  sure  that  it  will  not  be  diminished  by 
our  animadversions :  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  have  better 
consulted  his  future  fame,  or  pur  own  character  for  candour,  if  we 
had  expressed  our  sense  of  his  talents  in  terms  of  more  unquali- 
fied  panegyric.  ^ 


Art.  XL  The  Judgment  delivered  Dec.  1 1,  1809,  Ay  tke  Righl 
Jlon^  Sir  John  Nic/ioU,  Knt.  LL.  D,  Official  Principal  oj  the 
jirches  of  Canterbury ;  upon  the  Admission  oj' Articles  exhibited 
in  q  Came  of  Office  promoted  by  Kemp  against  Wickes,  Clerk, 
for  reusing  to  bury  an  Infant  Child  of  two  of  his  Parishioners, 
who  had  been  baptized  by  a  Dissenting  Minister,  pp.  47. 
London,  Butterworth.     1 8 10. 
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A  Respectful  Examination  of  the  Judgment fSfc.  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
John  NicholL  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeney,  LL.  B.  Arch- 
deacon of  Sarum.  Bath,  Meyler-and  Son;  London,  Riving- 
tons.  1811. 

Remarks  upon  a  late  Decision  in  the  Court  of  Jrches,  S^c.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Hutton,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Siitterton,  &c.  Boston, 
Kelsey;  London,  Baldwin.  1811. 

TT  was  our  intention  to  avoid  all  notice  of  the  controversy  matn- 
^  tained  in  these  pamphlets;  not  because  we  considered  the  ques- 
tion as  unimportant,  or  the  parties  engaged  in  it  as  undeserving'  of 
attention,  but  because,  in  truth,  we  lamented  thdt  such  a  dispute 
limd  ever  arisen,  and  were  unwilling  by  any  remarks  of  ours  to  pro^ 
long  its  existence  or  increase  its  notoriety.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, have  occurred  to  make  us  depart  from  this  determination. 
We  -have  heard  of  late  from  various  quarters  that  the  question  has 
Bot  been  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion  ;  that  persons  of  high  autho- 
rity in  the  church  have  thought  it  necessary  to  raise  their  voice 
against  the  dangerous  consequences  of  Sir  J.  Nicholas  judgment; 
and,  in  particular,  that  one  learned  prelate  has  not  only  addressed 
his  dmy  on  the  subject,  but  has  also  circulated  some  printed 
'  Reflections/  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  decision 
ef  the  Court  of  Arches  is  unfounded,  and  that  nothing  less  than  the 
inttgrity  and  stability  of  the  Established  Church  is  involved  in  the 
i«8ue.  £ven  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hntton,  though  diey  prove  no- 
thing else,  shew  that  the  question  is  not  yet  at  rest.  His  pamphlet, 
indeed,  is  invested  with  somewhat  more  of  authority  than  its  in- 
trinsic merits  could  claim,  from  being  '  dedicated  hv  permission  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,'  within  whose  diocese  the  case 
arose,  which  has  given  origin  to  so  much  discussion. 
►  The  fiujts  of  this  case  are,  in  brief,  as  follows;  the  Rev.'  J.  W, 
Wickes,  Rector  of  Wardly,  refused  to  bury  Hannah,  the  infant 
dau^ter  of  John  and  Mary  Swingler,  protestant  dissenters  of  the 
denomination  of  Calvinistic  Independents,  assigning,  as  the  reason 
of  his  refusal,  the  baptism  of  the  said  infant  by  a  minister,  preacher, 
or  teacher  of  tbib  same  class  of  dissenters,  which  baptism  was  with 
water/ and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  this  refusal  articles  were  exhibited  against  Mr. 
Wickes  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury;  the  admission  of  these 
articles  was  opposed  on  the  plea  that,  if  the  facts  were  true,  still 
the  defendant  bad  beeii  guilty  of  no  offence.  When,  after  a  pa- 
tient hearing  of  the  whole  cause,  the  official  principal,  Sir  John 
Nicholl,  decided  Aat  the  minister,  in  refusing  to  bury  the  child, 
bad  acted  illegally,  and  consequently  admitted  the  articles  exhibited 
against  him. 
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It  is  our  iptentioa  to  lay  before  our  readers  au  impartial  view  of 
the  gronods  of  this  decree^  and  of  tbe  argument^  by  which  it  has 
been  controverted :  we  shall  uot  scruple  to  give  our  own  opinioo 
of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  to  make  such  obaervations  as 
may  occur  to  us,  on  the  principal  points  involved  in  it. 

The  68th  canon,  and  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  biurjal,  com- 
prise the  whole  law  of  the  case.  The  canon  ordains  *  that  no  mi- 
nister shall  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse^  brought  to  the  church  or 
church-yard,  except  the  party  deceased  wore  deuoMQced  excom- 
municated majoriexcommunicatioiie  for  some  grievous  and  notorious 
crime.'  The  rubric  adds  two  other  exceptions  expressly.  '  Here 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  office  ensuing  is  not  be  used  for  any  that  die 
unbaptized  or  excommunicate,  or  have  laid  violent  bands  on  them* 
selves.'  In  the  present  instance  the  question  b  whether  this  in* 
fant  did  die  unbaptized  within  the  true  meaning  of  tbe  rubric. 
Hiis,  at  least,  is  considered  to  be  the  only  point  at  issue  in  the  ^ 
judgment  of  Sic  John  Nicholl ;  other  matters  are  iuCrodttced  by 
him,  but  incideiililly,  or  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

To  ascertain  tiie  meaning  of  the  disputed  word,  tbe  learned  jud|e 
has  recourse  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  ;  first,  he  consi- 
ders it  in  its  general  sense  and  unconnected  with  the  rubrig  and 
states  it  then  to  mean  '  not  baptized  at  all,  uot  initiated  imo  die 
Christian  church.' — p.  1 1.  He  next  examines  whether  in  the  coa^ 
text  there  be  any  thing  to  vary  or  limit  this  general  meaoipg.  The 
context  associates  with  the  unbaptized,  persons  excomnMmicate»  aad 
suicides,  obviously  not  contradicting,  but,  in  tbe  opimon  of  Sir 
John  Nicholl,  rather  confirming  the  former  cotisUruct«>n,  that 
persons  unbaptized  are  those  who  are  not  Christians  at  all; 
for  such,  he  thinks,  excommunicates  also,  and  suicides  are  to  be 
deemed. 

Having  thus  considered  the  word  in  its  general  meaning  and  m 
its  context,  he  notices  another  rule  of  construction,  namely,  that 
the  general  law  is  to  be  construed  favourably,  and  the  exceptioii 
strictly.  Here  the  general  law  is,  that  burial  is  to  be  refused  to 
no  person ;  and,  since  exceptions  must  not  be  extended  by  oiere 
implication  so  as  to  limit  the  general  law,  it  would  have  been  n^- 
cessary,  instead  of  usiug  the  term  *  unfoaptiaed,'  to  have  said  *  not 
baptized  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,'  if  it  had  been  die  intention  of  the  legislator  to  give  to  his 
exception  so  laiige  a  meauing. 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  law  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  interpretation,  to 
"which  the  course  of  his  argument  hitherto  has  led  him :  particulariy 
whether  lay-baptism  has  been  recognized  as  valid  by  the  duupch  of 
England ;  for  if  it  has,  be  contends  that  the  church  canuot  oMan 
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by  ibe  wotfd  *  unbtptizfed'  to  eidnde  from  biirial  all  persom  tvbo 
likrewA  b^ti  b&plu^  accordhig  to  the  fornii  of  its  Ktur^. 

In  pro0eciitittg  this  Mqmty^  he  ftrsft  refers  lo  the  law  of  the 
Engli^  church  before  the  JRefonnation,  and  deducing  it  both  from 
the  general  canon  law  and  ^Iso  from  the  pir^ukr  constitntions  of 
this  country )  he  finds  that  down  to  that  period  lay-baptism  vras  aU 
lowed  and  practised ;  it  was  regular  and  prescribed  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity;  and  in  all  cases,  when  administered  with  water,  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  by  a  laic,  a  schismatie  or  a  heretic,  it  was  so 
complete  and  TaHd  that  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  repeated.'^— 

^  llius  the  matter  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
that  period  is  an  important  one :  for  if  lay<*baptism  had  been  conn 
flidered  as  one  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  would  then 
liave  been  corrected ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  lay- 
^baptism  was  manifestly  continued  by  the  English  reformed  church/ 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  adduces  the  rubrit|>efore  the  office 
of  private  baptism  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
bedi.  8uch  was  the  state  of  things  till  the  time  of  James  I,  except 
that  in  1575  an  article  was  passed  by  convocation  but  rejected  by 
the  cr^n,  restraining  private  baptism  to  the  lawful  minister. 
*  Otiwie  accession  of  James  I.  conferences  were  held  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  reconsidering  the  Liturgy, 
amd  particularly  thftt  part  of  it  which  relates  to  private  baptism.  It 
was  here  agreed  so  far  to  alter  the  rubric,  as  to  direct  that  private 
'baptism  sd^M  bd  administered  by  a  lawful  minister ;  but  neither 
the  king  (who  disapproved  the  practice  of  lay-baptism)  nor  any  of 
die  bishopa,  or  others,  present,  mamtained  that  such  baptism  was 
invalid:  on  the  eontrtiry,  the  king  himself  expressly  declared,  that, 
a  person  so  baptized  ought  not  to  be  baptized  again. 

The  rubric  at  that  time  agreed  on,  was  not  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment, and  owed  whatev'er  force  it  had  to  a  proclamation  of  the  king, 
111  which  he  speaks  of  the  result  of  the  conference  as  utterly  unim- 
portant. '  We  have  thought  meet,  that  some  small  matters  might 
FMher  be  explained  than  changed.'  From  these  words,  Sir  John 
Kicholl  contends,  that  so  great  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church  could  not  have  been  intended  as  that  baptism  by  a  layman, 
administered  with  water  and  the  proper  invocation,  which  had 
hitherto,  even  since  the  Reformation,  been  considei-ed  as  valid, 
shoidd  now  be  regarded  as  wholly  null  and  void,  and  that  such  %. 
baptism  could  bear  ne-baptization. — p.  2.5. 

*  ]ti  comtrtiihg  all  laws,*  he  farther  argues,  *  it  is  proper  to  inquire 
how  the  law  previously  stooH ;  for  it  will  require  more  express  and  dis- 
ilnet  terms  to  abrogate  ar^  old  established  law  than  to  provide  for  a  new 
case,  upon  which  the  former  kw  bus  been  wholly  silent;  consequently 
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if  this  new  rubric  had  been  intended  to  invalidate  the  old  law  in  this 
respect,  and  to  ordain  that  all  other  baptism,  except  that  by  a  lawful 
minister,  should  be  considered  as  absolutely  null  and  void^  the  new  law 
would  most  expressly  and  distinctly  have  declared  it.' 

But  so  far  from  this,  the  rubric  itself,  as  published  by  King 
James,  proves  the  contrary.  Certain  questions  are  to  be  asked,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  child  has  been  already  bap- 
tized or  not.  The  order  in  which  these  questions  run,  and  the 
preamble  to  the  third  and  fourth,  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the 
queries,  ^  because  some  things  essential  to  the  sacrament  may  hap- 
pen to  he  omitted^  therefore  I  demand  of  you  with  what  matter 
W4U  this  child  baptized^  with  what  words  was  this  child  baptized T 
prove  tliat  water  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were  held 
to  be  the  duo  necessaria.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
concluding  fact  of  the  rubric,  which  directs,  that  if  there  be  a  doubt 
respecting  the  matter  or  the  invocation,  the  child  is  to  be  baptized 
anew,  and  even  tt^  conditionally  (so  eagei*  is  the  church  to  avoid 
iteration ;)  but  ii^ere  be  a  doubt  respecting  the  minister,  there  is 
no  order  for  even  a  conditional  re-baptization.  *  Hence,'  says  Sir 
John  Nicholl,  *  it  is  obvious,  that  the  person  performing  the  bap- 
tism  was  not  essential  by  the  rubric' — p.  29« 

i\fter  the  Restoration,  this  rubric  was  revised  and  confirmed  by 
parliament,  and  no  alteration  was  made  except  m  the  title  of  the 
office,  in  which  the  words  ^lawful  minister,'  which  had  before 
'  stood  in  it,  were  omitted. 

So  the  matter  still  remains  ;  and  after  tracing  the  law  through 
the  several  stages  of  its  history,  it  appears  to  the  learned  judge  im- 
possible to  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  *  that  the  English  church 
did  at  all  times  hold  baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  valid  baptism,  though  administered  by  a  layman  or^ 
any  other  person.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows,  that  the  proliibition  of 
burial  to  the  unbaptized  in  the  rubric  before  the  office  of  burial, 
cannot  mean  that  it  should  be  refused  to  persons  not  baptized  by  a 
lawful  minister  in  the  form  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  since 
the  church  itself  holds  persons  to  be  not  unbaptized  (because  it 
.  holds  them  to  be  validly  baptized)  who  have  been  baptized  with 
water  and  the  proper  invocation  by  any  other  person  and  in  any 
other  form.' — p.  31. 

This  conclusiou  is  strengthened  by  reference  to  some, particulars 
in  the  history  of  the  times  at  which  the  law  was  made.  During 
the  usurpation,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
must  have  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  ministers  not  episco- 
pally  ordained.  Yet,  after  the  Restoration,  there  not  only  was  no 
direction  given  to  baptize  such  persons  anew,  but  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  the  bishops  was  to  ^o  about  confirming,  among  others,  the 
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▼ery  persoos  wKo  had  been  so  baptized.  CoiiTerts  from  the  Pres* 
bjterians  and  other  protestant  dissenters,  as  well  as  from  the  Papists 
have  become  members  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  yet 
have  not  been  re-baptized ;  if  therefore  the  question  be  whether 
the  term  ^  unbaptized'  means  '  not  baptized  by  a  lawful  minister 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
that  church ;'  and  if  no  dissenters,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants 
are  so  baptized,  and  yet  are  considered  by  the  practice  and  consti- 
tution of  our  law  as  baptized,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 

Such  is  the  course  of  Sir  John  Nicholl's  main  argument.  We 
omit  much  of  the  subordinate  matter,  to  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing particulars  of  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter, 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  reasoning  of 
his  opponents. 

Of  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  Archdeacon  of  Sanun ;  a 
gentleman  already  known  for  his  zeal  in  the  cau^of  church  union, 
and  for  the  strenuousness  with  which  he  has  Vlfended  ife  Dr. 
Hutton  is  a  disputant  of  a  v^ry  inferior  order.  Though  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  at  least  seeing  the  arguments  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  though  he  professes  that  his  object  is  to  dwe)l  only 
on  the  stronger  and  more  prominent  points  of  d^e  case,  and  to  com- 
press them  into  a  smaller  compass  for  the  benefit  of  more  cursory 
readers,  he  seems  absolutely  ignorant  6(  the  real  point  at  issue,  and 
not  to  have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  compr^ending  the  reason- 
ing of  either  his  friends  or  his  adversaries.  His  tract  wc^uld  not 
have  drawn  from  us  even  this  notice  were  it  not,  as  we  have  before 
said,  ushered  into  the  world  with  somewhat  of  an  official  air,  and 
had  he  not  mixed  up  the  meagre  effusion  with  more  of  pertness  and 
incivility  towards  the  learned  person,  whose  decision  he  arraigns, 
than  any  real  strength  of  argument  could  redeem.  Of  one  or  two 
anonymous  publications  on  the  subject  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
dioufd  say  any  thing. 

Archd^on  Daubeney's  book  is  the  great  authority  referred  to  by 
all  the  other  writers  on  his  side  of  the  question ;  we  find  it,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  it. 
He  not  only  opposes  the  ground  of  the  judgment  by  controverting 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  word  '  unbaptized'  in  the  rubric  be-"* 
fore  the  office  of  burial,  (on  which  word,  as  has  been  seen,  Sir 
John  NichoU  makes  the  cause  to  rest,)  but  he  also  adduces  argu- 
ments to  take  the  case  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the  alleged 
laws,  and  to  justify  the  defendant  on  principles  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Yet  unluckily .  (for  us  at  least)  these  arguments 
are  so  complicated  with  the  discussion  of  the  word  *  unbap- 
tized,' that  it  is  no  light  labour  to  disentangle  them.  Our  duty, 
howaver,  bids  us  make  the  attempt ;  and  if  we  do  not  succeed  so 
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wdl  as  we  wish,  we  trust  diat  the  oandoer  of  dbe  ArdMleaeoa  wd 
our  reackrs  will  excuse  «8* 

We  wUi  endeavour,  first,  to  state  the  f^tonmds  on  wbicb  be  eoa* 
teods  that  tbe  laws  allied  have  do  relation  to  the  natter  at  isaue: 
aiid  since  it  wovld  be  an  idle  ymnie  of  time  to  p^  farther  into  the 
question  if  these  grounds  are  solid,  ue  shall,  as  we  proceed,  give 
our  reasons  lor  differing  from  him. 

With  regard  to  tlie  6dth  canoo^  whtch  orders  &e  nunister  to  bory 
'  all  peciBOns  brought  to  the  church'  «KoefA  the  eNeommunicate, 
Dr.  Uaobeoey  understands  it  of  all  persons  who  hare  a  right  to 
burial  by  the  '  minister  of  tbe  particular  cfanrcfa  to  which  tfaey  may 
be  brought.' — p.  37*  One  effect  of  this  comment  is  to  recognize 
the  right  of  tbe  excommunicate  to  burial ;  for  tbey,  by  every  rale 
of  logic  and  grammar,  belong  to  the  general  description  of  ^  all 
persons'  in  whatever  way  that  phrase  may  he  explained.  ll)e  mi- 
nister, therefore,  if  tiiis  be  the  meaning  of  the  canon,  is  directed  by 
it  to  bury  all  persons  who  have  a  right  to  burial^  except  the  excom- 
municate, of  whom  the  church  is  made  to  declare^  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  that  they  shaU  not  be  buried,  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  burial.     We  may  be  excused  for  pacing  to  somedung  else. 

2.  We  read,  p.  94,  that  *  the  canons  having  been  made  uith  a 
view  to  the  (hscipiine  of  the  churdi  of  England,  the  68th  canon  is 
applicable  only  t^T  the  clergy  and  members  of  ihe  ef  tabliiihed 
church.'  It  is  farther  said,  that  *  tbe  canon  evidently  proceeds,  on 
tbe  supposition,  that  those  whom  the  minister  might  be  called  on 
to  bury,  had  previously  been  christened  by  him.^ 

What  appears  so  evident  to  our  author,  is  to  OSS'  apprehension 
ntteriy  without  evidence ;  and  we  rgoice  in  thiirfdng  that  ours  b  at 
least  the  more  •oonnfcNtaible  persuasion  to  all  who  m'e  desirous  of 
Christian  burial  lor  themseWes  or  th^  friends,  ttom  few  of  us 
are  there,  whose  kt  it  can  'be  to  be  oonunitted  to  tbe  grave  by  tbe 
same  hands  which  first  received  them  into  die  ^ock  of  Christ! 
Yet  the  Archdeacon  •seems  to  say  that  only  these  (ewhAve  a  right 
to  die  obsequies  of  the  chuiich.  This,  ho«wever,  we  shall  attri- 
bute to  a  momentary  -confusion  of  thought.  But  for  the  referenoe 
of  the  canon  solely  to  members  4)f  the  chufch  of  England :  it 
happens  that  only  two  years  after  it  was  (made,  a  law  passed  ia- 
flictmg  heai7  petMitieB  on  the  executors  of  all  <ieceased  Papists 
who  were  not  brought  to  the  church  to  be  buried  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  churoh  of  England.  Now  <wefe  Papists  at  diat  thne 
members  of  our  church  i  If  they  wete  not,  here  is  an  instance  of 
a  contemporaj^  law,  considering  the  canon  as  applytng  to  die 
bmrial  of  pefsonsnot  members  of  the  church  of  England.  Tbe 
law,  which  is  still  in  force,  (3  J.  c.  'S.s.  15.)  isi^ery  remailDable :  it 
does  4iot direct  the^evgy  to  bury  these  |>6rsoMS,.but  pbialy  assume 
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k  as  a  Mstter  of  coiirie»  thai  they  will  bury  tbem  according  to  lfa« 
canon ;  for  the  canon  is  manifestiy  recognized  in  the  statute,  and 
there  is  an  espress  saving  of  its  eiception ;  ^  If  any  Popish  recu« 
sant,  mot  being  excommwikate^  shall  be  buried  in  any  place  other 
than  the  church  or  dmnch^yardy  or  not  according  to  the  eccleeiasti'^ 
col  fatcij  &c. 

3.  A  diiitl  reason  is  given,  p.  107,  that  *  as  no  infant  can  be  in 
the  sitnation,  in  which  the  canon  places  the  person  to  Mrfaom  bartal 
is  to  be  refused,  therefore  the  sanction  of  the  canon  oo^t  not  to 
be  enforced  ki  a  case  to  which  the  canoti  cannot  apply.'  If  we 
understand  the nrgiunent,  it  amounts  to  diis;  that  as  the  case  of  an 
infant  4loes  not  fall  within  the  exception,  it  cannot  foU  withni  the 
general  rule! 

4.  It  is  affismed,  p.  1 15,  diat  '  the  original  makers  of  the  6dtli 
canon  could  have  no  such  case  in  conleniphiftion,  as  that  to  which 
the  judgment  of  dve  Court  of  Arches  was  directed ;  to  no  such  case, 
consequently,  can  this  conon,  in  their  sense  of  it,  be  applied.'  Now 
this  is  to  US  n  novel  method  of  getting  rid  of  a  law.  We  have  al* 
M'siys  thought,  that  if  a  case  falls  within  d%e  general  provisions  of  ft 
law,  it  in  of  no  consequence  whether  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  legislator  or  not,  nnless  it  manifestly  appear  ^at  if  contem^ 
plated  by  him,  it  must  have  been  excepted.  But  why  is  it  inir 
possible  that  the  makers  of  the  canon  cotdd  have  had  in  their  con- 
templation no  such  cMe  as  that  of  an  infant,  baptised  by  a  scbis^ 
matic,  being  broo^t  to  church  for  burial  f  Our  readers  will  expect 
to  he«r  either  that  there  weve  no  schismatics  m  those  days,  or  that 
they  did  not  presume  to  baptize  infants,  or  that  infants  so.  baptized, 

» if  they  died  in  their  infancy,  were  not  brought  to  church  for  buriak 
We  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  of  these  propositions  is  main- 
tained ;  but  that  the  only  evidence  or  argument  offered,  is  the  de> 
claration  of  Dr.  Daubeney .  He  isfileased,  hereupon,  toquote  against 
Sir  John  NichoH,  vAo  adheres  to  the  letter  of  the  cnnoji^  some 
strong  hmgui^  of  the  late  Lord  Camden,  enforcing  fte  necessity 
"of  'leaviiq^  a  rule  inflexible,  rather  than  permitting  it  to  be  bent 
by  the  discretion  of  a  judge.* 

5.  There  remains  one  other  reason  for  considering  the  68th  ca- 
non inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question,'namely,  that  die  I'olera- 
tinn  Act  has  exempted  prote^rtant  dissenters  from  the  imisdiction 
of  ibe  ecclesiasticsA  law,  and  must,  therefore,  be  consiikBred  as  de- 
•prirvin^  tbem  of  the  rights  conferred  by  it.  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
«iswer«t  present  that  an  infiint  is  not  a  protestanrt  dissenter,*  and 
iherefom,  that  tfie  cnse  of  an  infant  cones  not  within  the  provisions 
of  iIk  Toleration  Act. 

Bo  mueh  for  excluding  all  consideration  of  the  canon.  With 
regard  to  the  pmbpk,  the  ^ugumeoit  is  very  simlkir.    ^  It  was  made 
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for  the  direction  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ei^and^  who 
could  not  be  ignorauty  that  the  services  of  the  church  belong  only 
to  its  members.' — p.  42.  *  The  right  to  burial,  in  particular,  rests 
on  the  circumstance  of  the  party  dying  in  conunuuion  widi  the 
church.' — p.  48.  '  Therefore  an  eXpret»s  exclusion  of  dissenters 
would  have  been  a  needless  waste  of  words/ — p.  42. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  archdeacon  will  first  permit  us  to  ask,  why 
then  is  there  an  express  exclusion  of  the  excommunicate  i  hi 
sorely  the  clergy  could  not  be  iguoraut,  that  they  are  not  members 
of  the  church ;  or  that  if  the  right  to  burial  belongs  only  to  per* 
tons  dying  in  actual  communion  with  the  church,  the  excoDunooi- 
cate  are  not  of  this  description.  Here,  therefore,  is  that  needless 
waste  of  words  which  seems  to  be  considered  incompatible  with 
the  true  meaning  of  the  rubric.  We  might  cite  again,  the  law 
which  compels  the  executors  of  Papists  to  carry  them  to  the  church 
for  burial,  and  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tiiat  they  will  be 
there  buried.  We  might  also  again  insist  on  an  infant's  not  bdng 
a  dissenter.  But  more  than  enough  has  already  been  adduced  to 
prove,  that  there  is  no  solid  reason  for  denying  that  the  case  falls 
within  the  canon  and  the  rubric  ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  are 
not  released  from  the  duty  of  attending  the  archdeacon  through  the 
remainder  of  his  argument. 

Now  if  the  canon  and  rubric  be  applicable  to  the  matter  in 
question,  the  only  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  child  whom 
the  ministers  refused  to  bury,  dic^  die  '  unbaptized.'  Dr.  Dau- 
beney  maintains  the  affirmative;  and  th^  follow mg  is  his  reasonii^. 

*  The  place  in  which  the  word  occurs,  viz.  a  rubric,  or  order  made 
by  the  governors  of  the  Church  of  Ent^land  for  the  direction  of  the 
clergy  in  the  discharge  of.their  minsterial  office,  shcM's,  that  it  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  church. 
Comparing  then  the  Ipth  and  23d  articles  with  the  1 1th  canon,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  the  ordination  service,  he  concludes,  that  the 
word  *  unbaptized'  in  the  rubric,  must  be  undei-stood  in  an  tcckaattkd 
sense,  according  to  which  sense  all  are  considered  to  be  tmbaptizedy  wio 
kcFve  mA  been  baptized  by  persons  to  whonty  in  conformity  with  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  office  of  ministering  in  the  congregation  hat 
been Urwfully  committed* — p.  24. 

Here  then  we  are  presented  with  a  short  method  of  dispatching 
the  whole  question,  if  the  argument  be  corrects  We  wiU  examine 
it  impartially,  and  see  how  far  it  will  carry  us.  It  may,  however, 
be  right  previously  to  remark,  that  the  words  of  the  archdeacon 
seem  to  take  for  granted  that  which  is  really  the  only  matter  in 
disputie,  namely,  that  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  V^ord  *  unbap- 
tized' is  what  he  states  it  to  be.  For  we  apprehend,  that  no  one  is 
to  weak  as  .to  contend,  that  the  word  in  the  rubric,* may  be  coii- 
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strued  io  any  other  than  its  ecclesiaitical  meaning :  certainly  (Id 
whole  argiiiuent  of  Sir  John  Nicholl  is  employed  in  aacertaioing 
what  that  mining  is.  The  archdeacon  therefore  will,  we  ara* 
persuaded,  feel  obliged  to  us  for  understanding  his  words,  as  if 
ibey  ran  thus,  *  that  the  word  ''  unbaptized/'  in  the  rubric,  mutt 
be  understood  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  aud  that  a<;cording  to 
this  sense  all  are  to  be  considered  as^unbaptizedf  SfcJ 

We  proceed  4o  inquire  how  far  the  ordinances  referred  to  by 
the  archdeacon,  prove  this  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  meaning  of  the 
word.  ^Ihe  Idth  and  23d  articles  state, '  that  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  visible  church  is,  that  the  Sacraments  be  duly  minis- 
lered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  ne- 
cetiity  are  requisite  to  the  same :  that  it  is  not  lawful' for  any  man 
to  minister  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  till  he  be  lawfully 
called  and  sept  to  execute  the  same ;  aud  that  those  are  lawfuUy 
called  and  sent,  who  are  chosen  by  men  who  have  public  authori- 
ty given  to  them  for  that  purpose.'  The  canon  denounces  excpm- 
municmtion  against  '  all  who  maintain,  tha<  any  other  coBgregaUona 
of  the  king's  subjects  within  this  realm,  than  such  as  by  the  laws 
of  this  land  are  held  and  allowed,  may  rightly  challenge  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  true  and  lawful  cbur/ches.  And  in  the.  ordi- 
nation service,  the  bishops,  who  alone  have  publit  authority  in  this 
country  to  call  and  send  forth  ministers,  do  so  send  those,  whom 
they  ordain. 

Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  premises,  from  which  the 
archdeacon  concludes,  that  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word 
'  unbaptized'  is  that  which  has  been  stated  above.  For  ourselves 
we  coiifess,  -not  only  that  we  cannot  deduce  any  thing  like  this 
conclusion,  but  that ,  we  cannot  even  perceive  the  process  bT 
which  other  minds  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  it. 

If  it  be  meant,  that  a  *  lawful  minister'  is  essential  to  baptism, 
we  can  only  request  the  archdeacon  to  be  more  explicit  in  detail- 
ing his  mode  of  reasoning.  Meanwhile,  we  will  adduce  certaia 
considerations,  which  satisfy  us,  that  that  mode  of  reasoniag^ 
whatever  it  be,  was  not  adopted  by  those  who  composed  oiur 
articles.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  these  articles  were 
framed  A.  D.  '1562,  ^nd  that  the  rubric,  at  that  very  time,  autbo- 
.  rized  li^  persons  to  baptize  in  case  of  necessity.  Let  it  be  remeaa- 
bered  too,  that  in  the  convocation,  at  which  these  articles  wci« 
aereed  on,,  a  paper  was  brought  in  by  Sandys,*  then  Bi^p  of 
Worcester,  and  its  averment  admitted  without  remark  from  any 
one,  the  first  head  of  which  was,  *  that  the  rubric,  which  gives 
women  a  liberty  to  baptize  in  case  of  necessity,  mif^t  be  altered^' 

'  •  See  CoUyer't  EccMajtical  Hittoiy,  \qI  Lp.49S. 
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Hk  reuon  was,  M>ecaiise  the  Holy  Scriptures  dedare  i»emen  tn- 
Cftpable  of  administering  the  sacraments/  With  this  reason  we 
have  hern  nothing  farther  to  do,  than  as  it  shews  what  were  die 
sentiments  of  convocation  respectii^  the  rubric  at  a  time  YAnea 
it  was  directly  brought  under  their  view ;  and  how  little  it  was 
X  then  imagined  that  baptism  by  men^  though  laics^  could  be  deem* 
ed  by  the  church  to  be  no  baptism.  As  far,  therefore,  as  die 
articles  are  concerned,  and  if  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  those  whd  framed  them,  it  is  plain,  that  unless  we  suppose 
that  they  wwre  framed  to  contradict  the  rubric,  there  is  nothing  in 
tbem  which  declares  a  ^  lawful  minister'  essential  to  baptism. 

If,  however^  the  archdeacon  means  that  thes^  articles,   fcc. 
prove  that  all  are  considered  by  the  church  as  '  unbaptized/  who 
are  baptized  in  this  country  by  persons  not  of  her  communion,  we 
must  then  entreat  him  to  account  for  some  other  phsenomena 
apparently  at  variance  with  his  theory.    In  the  analysis  of  Sir 
John  NicholFs  argument,  it  has  already  been  noticed,  that  at  the 
time  of  passing  this  law  there  were  many  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  who,  during  the  Usurpation,  had  received  baptism  from  the 
*haiids  of  men  not  episcopally  orchdned ;  and  we  may  now  add, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  must  have  received  it  from  those 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Oiurch  of  England.    Yet  it  has 
.    been  seen,  that  Aese  persons  were  confirmed  by  the  bishops  of  that 
time  without  scruple.    This,  therefore,  is,  of  itself,  a  strong  reason 
for  supposing  that  those  very  bishops  in  framing  the  rubric,  did 
'not  mean  to  designate  all  such,  as  ^  unbapti^.'    But  a  still 
stroiq^  reason  is  derived  from  the  c<mseqnence  which  must  ibl« 
low  from  the  rubric,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  *  unbaptized;' 
inmely,  that  all  these  persons  were  deprived  by  law  of  Christian 
burial.    Is  it  credible  that  such  could  be  the  intention  with  -  which 
the  vrord  waa  inserted  by  convocation  ?  If  so  intended,  could  par- 
liament have  endured  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  an  ordhianoe^  by 
which  many  of  its  members,  in  communion  with  Ae  church,  must 
•  have  seen  their  families  cut  off  from  all  participation  in  the 
most  interesting  of  religious  rites?   Cotild^this  have  been  done 
without  opposition,  and  even  without  remark  ?  Yet  the  history  of 
that,  not  distant,  period  is  widiotrt  the  smallest  trace  of  any  emo- 
tions excited  by  an  enactment,  which,  if  Dr.  Daubeney  rightly  in- 
terprets it,  must  have  operated  in  so  powerful  -a  manner.     We  do 
not  read  of  any  persons  being  impelled  by  the  rubric  or  any  ctiier 
cause,  to  seek  re-»baptism  from  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land for  nearly  half  a  c^itury  ;•  and  when  at  lengdi  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Lawrence-  occurred,  we  do  not  find  it  was  even  then  pi%- 
tended,  that  die  judgment  of  the  dmrdr  in  16&1,  had  been  tfatis 
decisive.    If,  inde^,  such  tt  plea  could  have  been  established^ 
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there-  wouM  have  been  no  longer  any  ground  of  oontroven^  be- 
tween him  and  his  opponents. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  archdeacon  bai  armed  himseU  with  an 
answer  to  all  reraarlu^  of  this  sort,  by  admitting  that  there  may  be 
'  exceptions  to  his  conclusion,  and  that  such  exceptions  may  fur- 
fiish  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  discretionary  judgment  in  ecclesias- 
tical governors/ — p.  M.  Bot  thus  peremptoryy  to  assign  mean- 
ings, vnd  thus  imperfectly  to  provide  for  objections  which  start  up 
jit  every  step,>  is  not  so  much  to  interpret  as  to  make  laws.  And 
who  is  it,  ttttt  here  attributes  this  enormous  and  indefinite  power 
to  ecclesiastical  governors  ?  "^The  same  person,  who,  in  p.  1 10,  denies 
that  the  opinions  of  Bishops  Fleetwood  and  Warburton  are  of  any 
value  in  the  question;  and  who,  p.  115,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, triumphantly  <|uote8  the  saying  of  Lord  Camden,  *  tliat  the 
discretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of  tyrants :  in  the  best,  it  is  often- 
times caprice ;  in  the  worst,,  it  is  every  vice,  folly,  and  passion,  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable.' 

But  what  does  Dr.  Daubeney  say  to  the  acknowledged  practice 
of  admitting  converts  from  among  the  dissenters  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church  of  England,  and  even  to  its  orders,  without 
b«ng  re-baptized  ?  a  practice,  to  which  it  is  owing,  that  our 
church  numbers  among  its  members  the  two  greatest  emmnents  of 
this  or  any  other  diurdi  during  the  last  century,  Bishop  Butler 
and  Archbishop  Seeker.  Why  it  seems,  that  their  baptism  ^  is, 
under  circumstances,  capable  of  being  recognized^  valid.' — p.  43. 
Of  the  meaning  of  the  word  recognized,  Dr.  Daubeney  has,  in 
another  part  of  his  book,  favoured  us  with  a  very  accurate  defini- 
tion,  which  we  beg  leave  to  insert  in  this  place,  as  explanatory  of 
the  sentence!  just  quoted.  '  By  recogrtizifig  any  thing,  we  do  not 
diange  either  its  nature  or  character,  but  only  renew  our  knowledge 
<ift  ita$  ii  is/ — p.  103.  llie  baptism  of  dissenters,  therefore,  is 
tender  circumstances  (e.  g.  their  conversion)  capable  of  being 
again  known  by  us  to  be,  what  we  indeed  knew  it  to  Be  before,  but 
with  a  knowkc^  requiring  renovation,  namely,  thht  it  is  in  itself, 
in  its  ovm  nature  and  character,  valid  baptism. 

Must  we  trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  any  longer  i 
jeB,  we  will  not  leave  the  archdeacon  room  to  say,  that  we  con- 
denm  him  for  one  or  two  instances  of  confusion  both  of  senti-» 
ment  and  language,  however  gross,  or  for  the  weakness  of  a  single 
part  of  his  argument,  however  necessary  to  his  conclusion.  We 
proce^  therefore,  to  his  more  direct  attack  on  Sir  John  Nicboll's 


After  a  few  prdiminary  observations,  be  proposes  to  *  state  die 
oatnre  of  die  groimdoA  wUdi  die  jodgiodenthas  been  built.'  And 
hare  we  have  serionsly  lo  ooroplam  of  the  e;(trcmely  inadequate^ 
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confused,  and  erroneous  view  of  the  learned  judge's  argument^ 
which  his  analysis  presents.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some 
of  the  iutidental  positions  advanced  in  that  argument,  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  Ot  the  truth  of  some  of 
its  premises,  or  the  soundness  of  its  conclusion,  at  least  it  must  be 
allowed,  by  every  candid  reader,  that  the  general  course  of  the  rea- 
soning is  luminous  and  powerful.  Yet  those  who  acquire  their 
notion  of  it  only  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Daubeney,  would  naturally 
suppose,  that  the  learned  judge  is  as  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  logic^ 
as  he  is  represented  to  be  of  the  law  which  he  administers.  In 
p.  1 5  Sir  J  ohn  Nicholl  purposes  to  examine  the  history  of  the  bw, 
in  order  to  see  whether  any  argument  can  thence  be  drawn  either 
for  or  against  the  general  meaninjj;  of  the  word  ^  unbaptized.'  *  If,* 
sdys  he,  *  the  Church  of  England  has  recognized  lay- baptism,  &c. 
&c.  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  it  cannot  mean  (by  the  word 
*'  unbaptized")  to  exclude  from  burial  all  persons  who  have  not 
been  baptized  according  to  the  forms  of  its  liturgy.'  Accordingly, 
he  proceeds  to  inquire,  from  history,  whether  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  thus  recognized  lay-baptism  or  not.  Nothing,  surely,  can 
be  more  plain  or  logical  than  such  a  course;  yet,  in  tht^  9th  page 
of  the  archdeacon,  all  this  b  given  as  an  inference  from  what  lus 
preceded.  '  From  these  premises'  (that  is,  from  the  statement  of 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term  uubaptized,  and  from  a  view  of 
tlie  context)  '  you  draw  the  following  conclusion ;  that  if  tb« 
Church  of  England  has  recognized  lay-baptism,'  &c.  Sudi  a  per- 
version of  a  very  plain  passage,  if  we  could  believe  it  intentional, 
would  call  forth  our  loudest  reprobation ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot  bat  ex- 
press our  astonishment,  that  so  practised  a  controversialist,  as  Arch- 
deacon Daubeney,  should  have  eiTcd  so  grossly  in  apprehendtng  the 
argument  of  his  adversary.  But  this,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  the  same  kind  to  be  met  witli  in  the  tract  b^ 
fore  us.  In  p.  63,  inconsistency  is  insinuated  against  the  learned 
judge,  wherl  not  only  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge,  but  the 
very  words  adduced  to  establish  do,  in  fact,  disprove  it.  *  By.  the 
law  of  the  English  Church,'  sbvs  Sir  John  Nichdl,  '  down  to  the 
Reformfttiorty  lay-baptbm  was  allowed  and  practised;  it  was  regu^ 
iafy  and  even  prescribed  in  cases  of  necessity.'  ^  Were  I  disposed 
to  cavil,'  says  his  cetisor,  *  I  should  object  to  the  word  regular  in 
the  above  sehtetice ;  and  I  might  quote  you  against  yourself,  where 
you  say,  ^'/Fhat  the  Church  of  England  has  recognizedlaj-baptism 
to  be,  though  irregular ^  yet  valid."'  Now,  m  truth.  Sir  John  Ni- 
choll, in  the  passage  thus  referred  to,  does  not  say  what  is  here  said 
for  him ;  his  words  stre*  If  the  Church  of  Ei^land  has  recognized, 
8cc.'  meaning  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ttmt  lay- 
baptbm  should  have  been  recognized  as  valid, -even  woagh  it  were 
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coiuideFed  as  irregular.  But,  supposing  the  uords  to  be  as  quoted, 
what  inconsistency  is  there  in  saying  that  lay-baptism  was,  in  cer. 
tain  cases,  regular  before  the  Reformation,  and  considered  irre- 
gular afterNvards  ?  Though,  therefore,  we  are  unwilHng  to  tliink 
the  archdeacon  *  dbposed  to  cavil,'  yet,  we  must  express  our  regret 
that  he  should,  with  so  little  reason,  seek  to  depreciate  the  ai-gu- 
n^ent  which  he  is  opposing. 

But  not  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  detail  of  petty  mis-state- 
ments of  this  sort,  we  will  examine  the  principal  objections  urged 
by  him  against  the  learned  judge's  argument.  The  first  affords  a 
lamentable  instance  of  the  confused  view  taken  by  Dr.  Daubeney 
of  the  subject  in  question.  Sir  John  >!icholl,  considering  that  the 
whole  stress  of  the  cause  lies  on  the  word  ^  unbaptized'  in  the  ru< 
brie  before  the  office  of  burial,  makes  it  the  principal  olyect  of  his 
argmnent  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  word  in  that  particular 
place.  The  first  step  taken  by  him  for  this  purpose  is,  to  state  its 
general  meaning  unconnected  with  the  rubric ;  which  is  accordingly 
given  by  him,  not  as  the  full  import  of  the  word  as  it  jstands  in  ue 
rubric,  but  expressly  as  a  step  towards  arriving  at  the  true  inter- 
pretation. Yet  the  archdeacon  is  pleased  to  speak  of  this  as  *  the 
interpretation,  which  you  (Sir  John  Nicholl)  have  affixed  to  the 
foord  unhaptized^n  the  rubric  F  p.  23. 

His  next  objection,  which  he  deems  a  strong  one,  must  be  given 
in  his  own  words.  *  It  attaches  to  your  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
term  Christian  church;  where,  in  p.  1 1,  you  give  i|s  to  understand^ 
that  persona  baptized  into  the  forms  of  what  you  represent  to  be 
different  churches,  as  the  Romish  or  Greek  church,  the  Preebyte- 
rian  church,  that  of  the  Calvinistic,  Independents,  or  the  Church  of 
Endand,  have  all  been  baptized  into  the  Christian  chiurch.' 

Here  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  and  not  a  little  of  misrepre- 
^eotation.  '  Persons  baptized  into  the  forms  of  different  churches,' 
is  a  phrase  for  which  Dr.  Daubeney  only  is  answerable.  Utterly 
uninteiHgible  as  it  is,  there  is,  however,  an  apparent  purpose  in 
using  it ;  for  without  it  there  would  be  no  colour  or  pretence  for 
insinuatnig,  as  is  presently  done,  that  Sir  John  Nichqll  maintains, 
'  that  baptism  into  these  different  churches,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Church  of  England,  admits  the  baptized  parties  mto  that  one 
church  of  Christ  of  l^hich  the  Church  of  England  is  admitted  to 
be  a  branch.'  The  language  pf  the  learned  j^tdge  gives  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  this  strange  accusation.  He  does  not  talk  of 
baptizing  into  a  particular  church,  but  l^ves  both  the  notion  and 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  to  his  censor,  who  is  so  partial  to 
it,  that  he  will  give  us  another  opportunity  of  remprking  pn  it  be- 
fore we  have  done.  His  real  position  is,  that  baptism,  according 
40  any  of  these  forms,  provided  the  essence  Qf  l{aptism  have  taken 
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place^  is  baptism,  and  admits  into  die  Christian  church.  If  he 
errs  in  this  opinion,  he  errs  with  the  sanction  of  no  li^t  audiority. 
Among  others,  Archbishop  Wbitgift  must  bear  equal  blam€  with 
him;forhe  (Def.  of  Ans.  to  Adm.  p.  519)  «ays  distinctly,  *  So  fiurre 
as  I  can  reade,  the  opinion  of  all  learned  men  is,  that  the  easentkJl 
forme,  and,  as  tt  were,  the  lyfe  of  baptisme,  is  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoste,  whi<;h 
forme  being  observed,  the  sacrament  remaineth  in  fall  force  and 
strength,  of  whomsoever  it  be  ministred.'  And  farther,  p.  5£1,  he 
argues  on  it  as  certain,  that  '  baptisme  ministred  by  hereticall  mi- 
nisters, which  be  no  members  of  the  church,  is,  notwithstanding^ 
ffood  and  effectually  Happily,  therefore.  Dr.  Daubeney,  even  if 
be  admit  the  learned  judge's  notion,  may  yet,  with  as  good  a  right 
as  before,  have  '  the  dying  words  of  Whitgift  in  hia  mouth,  pro 
ecclesi&  Dei,  pro  ecclesift  Del/ — p.  141 . 

To  return :  the  position  of  Sir  John  Nich<^,  whether  true  or 
false,  certainly  involves  no  indiscriminate  use  of  the  phrase '  Chris- 
tian church ;'  still  less  does  it  afford  any  pretence  for*  a  charge, 
which  follows  in  the  archdeacon's  next  page,  that  he  '  represents 
that  Christian  church  as  consisting  of  different  religious  societMS^ 
not  only  independent  of,  but  unconnected  with,  each  other  by  any 
common  principles  of  unity:'  and  again,  ^  that,  according  to  has 
tlescription  of  the  church,'  (which  he  has  not  attempted  to  deacribe 
at  all,)  ^  the  sin  of  schism  cannot  possibly  exist.'  We  would  wii* 
lingty  forget  who  it  is  that  advances  these  charges,  and  against 
whom  they  are  brought ;  we  would  gladly,  too,  if  it  were  possible, 
tlissemble  die  conclusion,  which  is  forced  upon  us,  that  nothing  can 
here  protect  Dr.  Daubeney  from  the  disgrace  of  wilful  misreprei^ 
scntation  but  an  at>senee  (casual  let  us  hope)  of  those  qualities  as  a 
writer  which  can  alone  give  any  value  to  his  opinions* 

Whether  it  be  to  strengthen  diese  accusations  we  know  not ;  but 
the  archdeacon  is  pleased  to  represent  the  judge  as  speaking  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  t/uit  of  the  Calvtnistic  Independenta; 
'again,  p.  29,  he  talks  of  the  ^  Presbyterian  and  ladepeiident 
Churches,'  as  if  so  named  by  Sir  John  NichoU.  So  far,  howevec^ 
as  Christians  of  die  latter  cksnomination  are  concerned,  Sir  JtAm 
purposely  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  die  application  of  the  word 

*  church'  to  them.     He  speaks  of  the  form  (in  ministering^baptism) 

*  of  the  Romish  church,  of  the  Greek  church,  of  the  PresbyteriaB 
church,  the  form  used  among  the  Calvimstic  IndependemiSf  and  the 
form  used  by  the  Chnrch  of  England.'  This  part  of  Ae  com*- 
plaint,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  without  evidence,  aa  contrary  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Presbyterian  dinrch.  Sir  John  Nichoil  bi» 
pronounced  no  opinion,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  a  member  of  the 
Christian  church.     He  has,  indeed,  used  the  phrase,  and  ao,  in 
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tratb,  hn  Dr.  Dmbeoey,  p.  £0,  where  he  speaks  df  *  die  esta- 
Uiebed  CGurcb  of  Scotland.'  He  has  also  asserted  that,  in  the 
•ommon  use  of  kognage,  it  may  be  said,  that  Dersons  baptbed 
accordh^  to  the  form  of  the  Presbyteiian  chorcn  have  beat  ad* 
mhted  into  the  Christian  churdi.  Bat  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
tins  proposition  rests  not  on  die  Presbyterian  church  being,  or  ^ot 
beiiig,  a  member  of  the  one  church  of  Christ,  but  on  a  toislly  dif<« 
fereot  question,  viz.  whether  baptism,  in  whatever  congregation  ad- 
■ttnisttfed,  provided  the  essence  of  baptism  have  been  preserved, 
may  be  said  to  admit  into  the  Christian  church :  for  it  does  not  fol- 
few  that  any  coiqpregation  is  pronounced  a  member  of  the  Chris* 
tima  church,  because  its  bi4>tism  is  said  to  admit  into  the  church. 

But  the  arehdeaeon's  zeal  for  episcopaty  is  so  inflammable  duil 
the  very  name  of  Presbyterian  seems  sufficient  to  set  it  in  a  blaze« 
We  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  to  extinguish  it;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  him,  that  he  lives  in  an  age 
when  the  practioe  of  the  Qnirch  of  England  is  no  loiter  in  op- 
poeition  to  his  feelings.  What  would  these  feelings  have  been,  had 
be  flomrished  m  the  first  century  after  the  ReformatioQ,  and  witr 
neesed  the  £ivour  then  shewn  to  Presbyterians  ?  Congregations  of 
them  placed  under  the  protection  of  our  most  orthodox  bishops ; 
a  synod,  con^posed  of  Presbyterians,  inviting  and  receiving  the  <l>* 
operatioo  of  English  divines,  deputed  by  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  England  (himself  a  aealous  episcopalian)  as  to  a  lawful  meet* 
ing  of  reformed  churche$^  without  any  remoastrance  from  either 
bouse  of  cQnvo0|tioa ;  Presbyterian  ministers  instituted  to  Eng- 
lish benefices  without  being  re-ordaiped ,  and  this  nut  clandestine^, 
noff  by  comuvance^  but  openly,  avowedly,  and  habitually,  till  at 
length,  in  1661,  episcopal  ordinaUon  was  made  essential  to  the  law^ 
fill  ministry  in  th^Churchof  England.  A  recorrence  to  these 
times  may  at  least  justify  us  in  asking,  whether  it  be  decent  or  to* 
lerable,  that  a  judge,  in  one  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  should  be 
piri>licly  and  rudely  censured  by  an  archdeacon  for  using  the  phrase 
'  Presbyterian  diurch,f  and  saying  that  those,  who  have  been  ba|^> 
tiled  according  to  its  form,  have  been  4idmitted  into  the  Christiau 
dmrch.  For  ourselves,  to  use  the  language  of  the  venerable  Bi- 
•h<^  Coain  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  we  ^  love  not  to  be 
herein  more  wise,  or  harder,  than  our  o^n  church  is ;'  and  we  defy 
J)r.  Danbeney  to  produce  any  autboritatiTC  deckiralion  of  the 
Church  of  England  against  thus  denommating  the  Presbyterian 
church,  or  against  allowing  baptism  according  to  its  form  to  be  a 
velid  mitiation  into  die  church  of  Christ. 

To  proceed :  after  renewing  his  atudc  on  the  general  meaning 
aaid  to  be  affixed  to  the  word  'unbaptiaeed,'  and  producing  evidence, 
which  plainly  proves,*  oa  the  contrary,  that,  before  he  affixes  any 
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meaning  to  the  word^  the  learned  judge  examines  the  context,  fcc* 
Dr.  Daubeney  combats,  and,  we  think,  successftilly,  the  argunnent 
drawn  from  the  rubric's  associating  excommunicates  and  suicides 
with  the  unbaptized. 

On  the  next  point  he  is  far  from  being  equally  happy.  '  Yoa 
proceed  to  observe/  says  he,  p.  34,  *  that  the  general  law  is,  that 
burial  is  to  be  refused  to  no  person,'  &c. '  but,'  he  contiaues,  *  no 
general  law,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  has  determined  any  thing 
on  this  point.'  He  presently  afterwards  calls  on  die  judge  to 
*  point  out  to  notice  the  genened  law  to -which  he  teSers,  where  this 
law  is  to  be  found,  and  in  what  language  it  is  drawn  np.'  Such  is 
the  tendency  of  his  strictures,  poured  forth  through  several  pi^es, 
tad  renewed  we  know  not  how  often  in  the  course  of,  his  book ; 
tfiough  Sir  John  NichoU  has  expressly  referred  to  the  68th  canon, 
which  prohibits  the  refusal  of  burial  in  all  cases,  and  puniahea'soch 
refusal.  ^  Nothing,'  says  he,  ^  can  be  more  large  dian  the  canon  if 
in  this  respect.  It  does  not  limit  the  duty  toburial  of  persons  who 
are  of  the  Church  of  England — all  persons,  not  specially  excepted,, 
are  entitled  by  it-to  burial,'  &c.  &c.  Now  let  the  archdeacon 
prove,  if  he  can,  that  the  view  here  taken  of  the  canon  is  erroneous; 
let  him  shew,  that  what  Sir  John  Nicholl  has  assigned  as  the  general 
law  is,  in  truth,  limited  and  particular;  but  let  him  not  presume  so 
far  either  on  the  carelessness  of  his  readers,  or  on  the  silence  which 
official  decorum  may  impose  on  the  judge,  as  to  proclaim,  that  no 
general  law  has  been '  pointed  out  to  notice.'    • 

To  follow  him  through  all  the  windii^  of  his  argummit,  on  this 
point,  is  not  within  our  purpose.  But  we  are  unwillii^  to  leave 
unanswered .  a  question  proposed  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  it 
were  decisive  of  the  cause. 

*  On  the  supposition  that  the  word  **  unbaptized"  in  the  nibric  was 
taeant  to  convey  no  precise  meaning  to  the  clergy,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  understood  genemlly  of  all  persons  who  bad  never  been  baptized  in 
«ny  way,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  the  insertion  of  such  word  iq 
^be  rubric  at  all?  Since  the  clergy  certainly  could  not  need  to.be  in- 
formed that  persons,  so  circumstanced,  were  not  subjects  for  Christian 
burial/  p.  43. 

We  will  answer  his  question  first,  by  telling  him,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  the  word  into  the  ru- 
bric, that  it  limits  the  general  expression  c^the  canon,  which  might 
be  perversely  construed  (as  has-been  shewn  by  himself,  p.  39)  into 
a  command  of  burial  even  of  Jews  and  Pagans ;  ^ly,  by  referriiy 
him  to  the  history  of  the  age  when  the  rubric  was  composed.  H/s 
will  find  that,  *  by  the  growth  of  anabaptism  through  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  late  times,'  (as  the  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer  ex- 
presses it,)  as  weU  as  by  the  n»e  of  a  sect  which  wholly  rejected 
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bapttsiOy  tbere  were  many  who  called  tfiemselves  Christiaiis.  that 
bad  never  been  baptized  at  all ;  that  a  prohibition  of  burial,  there- 
fore, to  such  persons,  under  the  des^nation  of  *  unbaptized/  vat 
not  so  ougatory  as  the  archdeacon  may  imagine ;  Sdly,  We  will 
aoawer  by  asking  him  a  question  in  return ;  Why,  if  the  authors  of 
die  rubric  meant  by  the  word  *  unbaptized*  to  include  all  who, 
though  baptized  with  water  and  the  proper  invocation,  vtrere  not 
baptized  by  a  lawful  minister,  did  they  not  take  the  trouble  of  ex* 
pressing  themselves  to  that  effect  ?  especially  since  they  must  have 
oeen  aware  diat  there  were  thousands  of  persons  then  m  the  coon* 
try,  so  circumstanced,  who  stood  in  need  of  the  information,  that 
they  waere  unbaptized.  Surely,  this  course  would  have  been  some- 
what  more  reascnnble  than  what  he  attributes  to  the  Aumers  of 
the  rubric,  p.  98»  ▼iz-  that  *  the  word  unbaptized  was  introduced 
to  warn  the  mlful  separatists  that,  the  vahdity  of  their  baptism 
not  having  been  recognized  by  the  church,  they  were  imentitled  to 
the  privities  belonging  to  communicants/ 

It  is  not  widiout  pleasure,  that  we  come  to  a  part  of  the  subject, 
in  which,  though  still  with  much  abatement  on  the  score  of  inaccu- 
racy and  mis-statement,  we  can  congratulate  the  archdeacon  on 
having  the  better  of  his  adversary.  It  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  church  on  baptism  by  heretics,  or  schis- 
matics. Sir  John  Nicholl  has  undoubtedly  gone  too  far,  when  lie 
says,  that  such  baptism  viras  considered  as  complete.  Many  passa- 
ges from  the  canon  law  might  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  it  was 
not  supposed  to  communicate  the  holy  ^irit,  nor  to  give  remissioii 
of  sins,  nor  to  admit  into  the  Catholic  church.  Still,  however^ 
even  in  this  partictUar,  Sir  John  Nicholl's  argument  has  been  most 
incorrectly  stated.  He  no  where  professes  (as  is  asserted  by  the 
archdeacon,  p.  62)  to  take  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church  as  a 
standard  to  try  the  question  at  issue: — he  no  where  'confidently 
draws  a  conclusion,'  as  is  stated,  p.  58,  ^  from  the  practice  of  the 
mncieut  church,  that  baptism,  by  whomsoever  administered,  does 
ID  itself  constitute  a  legal  and  valid  initiation  into  the  Christian 
<iurch.'  This  conclusion  is  not  drawn  by  him  from  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church  :  such  practice  has,  indeed,  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  excepting  as  it  may  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of 
Snclaad. 

And  here  it  is,  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Church  of  England 
could  not  on  this  point  go  the  whole  way  with  the  ancient  church: 
it  could  not  adopt  all  its  sentiments,  or  practice,  respecting  bap- 
tism by  heretics  or  schismatics.  To  have  done  so,  would  have 
been  no  le2»s  than  an  act  of  suicide.  For  the  Church  of  England 
iderived  its  own  baptism  from  heretics  and  schismatics :  if,  there- 
fore, it  had  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  ancient  church,  it  mdst 
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bftYe  acknowledged,  that  ngpe  of  its  own  memben  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  church. 

We  are  aware,  that  Bingham  (ScholasU  Hist  Lay  Bap.  ch.  L 
a.  23.)  has  e^eavoured  to  remove  all  difficulties  of  this  aort,  by- 
statii^thatth^  Church  of  England,  on  diaking  off  the  yoke  of  the^ 
Romish  church,  reforming  its  errors,  and  returning  to  the  4unty  of' 
the  catholic  church,  got  rid  of  all  its  disabilities*  We  have  no 
flbttbt  that  it  did  so*  Bat  the  present  ouestiou  is,  how  far  the 
practice  and  the  decrees  of  the  ancient  church  were  satisfied  by 
what  was  then  done.  Now  the  quotations  of  Bingham  himself 
prove,  (as  does  the  argument  of  Dr.  Daubaiey,  fro|n  p.  48  to  6£,) 
that  the  withes  or  the  acts  of  the  parties  to  be  received  were  not 
hdd  to  be  sufficient;  imposition  of  hands,  or  something  equiva^ 
lent,  was  to  be  given  by  the  church  which  received  them.  It  is 
evidient,  therefore,  that  the  Church  of  Eiq^and  could  not  hava 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  aubject :  it  is 
evident  also,  that  it  not  only  was  not  the  business  of  Sir  John  N>« 
ehoU  to  state,  or  to  iu^ire  into,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  discipluie 
on  this  point,  but  that,  by  taking  so  wide  a  course,  he  would  oave 
obscured,  ratber  than  enlightened,  his  fulnect.  His  object^waa 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Church  of  England  in  one  of  ks 
own  lawB^  and  his  references  to  antiquity  werelimited  to  the  ex«» 
fNress  purpose  of  illustrating  that  meaning ;  of  shewing,  that  bap* 
tism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Triaij^,  by  whomaoevet 
administered,  was  considered  as  baptbm,  and  was  not  to  be  re* 
peated.  In  what  light  irr^ular  and  unauthorized  baptisBos  wen 
fiuther  considered,  by  the  ancient  church,  it  was  not  \m  business  to 
inqunre;  his  sole  object  being  to  discover,  whether  those  who  bad 
received  such  baptism,  were  considered  by  the  canon  law  as 
'  unbaptized,'  in  order  to  asnst  him  in  the  inquiry,  whedier  our 
reformed  church,  in  using  that  word,  meant  to  include  those 
who  had  recmed  baptism  at  the  hands  of  schismatics.' — Now 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  ^at  one  single  quotation  of 
Us,  (that  from  d8th  Sect,  of  IV.  Dist.  Dec.  III.  de  Cons.)  is  suffi* 
cient  to  shew,  that  the  canon  law  does  not  consider  such  persons 
as  ^unbaptized:'  * recipisaxtanii baptizati,  neSanctasTrinitatiaiBvo^ 
eatio  anmilletur.' 

Before  we  leave  this  point  we  must  remark,  that  the  Quudi  of 
England,  departing  from  the  precedents  of  the  canon  law,  has 
made  no  special  provision  for  receiving  persons  baptized  by  schi^ 
matics  into  thexburch,  as  if  they  before  did  not  belong  to  it.  NajS 
even  Aie  ancient  church  seems  to  have  founded  much  of  the  seventy 
of  its  judgment  on  the  supposition,  that  the  persons  so  iM^rtized 
were  themselves  at  their  baptism  not  in  charity  with  the  chunch. 
For  baptism  by  a  heretic  or  schisipatic  in  case  of  necessity,  uader 
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Ae  apprabension  of  ai^Noaduog  desl^  was  adjudged  to  begood 
baptifuiy  and  to  adoiit  to  the  sjpiritaal  benefits  of  the  SacrameBtk 
*  lUe,  ciii  tradttur,  potest  saldbnter  accipere,  si  ipse  non  separatus 
aoeeperit.'  Dec.  IIL  de  Coos.  Dist»  IV.  s.  1 12.  But  can  an  uk. 
fiml  be  thus  separatus  i  Augostme  himself  (whose  authority  on  this 
point  was  princi|>ally  regarded)  makes  an  ^ception  out  of  his  ge« 
neral  condemnation  of  ^se  who  wore  baptized  byheretics,  whieh 
seems  strongly  in  favour  of  infisnts  so  baptized.  *  Bli,  &c.  nequt 
omnino  utiliter  habent  baptismum,  neque  ab  eis  utiliter  i^cciintury 
mdforti  accipiendi  necessitas  urgtai,  et  rtcipieutu  animm  ab  m^tcH 
iU  xnneulo  non  recedat*  Aug.  de  Bap.  lib.  VII.  c.  52.  Surely  an 
jnfcnt's  mind  cannot  recede  from  the  bond  of  Christian  unity,  nor 
can  any  necessity  be  more  urgent  than  that  which  operates  on  him* 

A^gBask  it  must  be  remembered^  that  the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
church  respecting  baptism  by  heretics,  rested  od  a  distinction  which 
our  church  discUms.  The  Church  of  England  knows  nothing  of 
the  outward  visible  sacrament  being  given  without  the  inward  spi« 
ritttal  grace :  on  the  contrary,  it  considers  the  outward  and  visible 
part  as  the  sign  of  the  inward,  which  is  given  by  it,  as  by  the  ap* 
pointed  instrument,  to  all  who  do  not  tl^mselves  put  a  bar  in  the 
way  oi  grace.  The  ancient  church,  on  the  other  hand,  departing 
from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ,  made  the  imposition  of 
hands  so  essential,  either  as  a  part  of  baptism,  or  as  a  distinct  sa* 
crament,  that,  in  a  council  held  at  Carthage  under  Cyprian,  it  was 
aaid,  that  *  a  man  ought  to  be  regenerated  by  both  sacraments 
in  Uie  Catholic  Chuidi,'  and  Cyprian  himself  declared,  ^  that  a 
man's  sanctification  was  complete,  and  he  indeed  became  a  child 
of  God,  when  he  was  bom  again  by  both  Sacraments,'*  namelyi 
baptism  and  imposition  of  liands ;  the  latter  of  which,  conferring 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  only,  as  it  was  hdd,  be  effsctually 
givm  in  ihe  Catholic  Church. 

Dr.  Dauben^,  havmg  thus  examined  what  appears  to  him  to  be 
the  main  strengdi  of  St  John  NichoU's  statement,  proceeds  to 
matters  which  require  less  of  his  attention.  Even  here,  however, 
he  advances  two  or  three  positions,  which  we  feel  it  impossible  to 
pass  over  entirely  without  notice. 

In  p.  91  he  says,  that  *  the  bishops,  after  the  Usurpatbn,  though 
diey  did  not  re*baptize  those  who  bad  received  irregular  baptism 
during  th^t  period,  still,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
ehtlreh,  considered  that  imposition  of  hands  was  necessary  to  thew 
mdimssion  iMo  the  commum6n  of  the  elmrch.^  For  tfie  truth  of 
Ais  very  nnportant  pardcukr  in  ecclesiastical  history,  not  a  par<^ 
tiele  of  evidence  i^  adduced :  we  are  bound  therefore  to  considet 
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'  tt  as  resting  solely  on  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  bishops,  after 
the  Restoration,  went  about  confirming  all  who  were  presented  to 
them,  without  inquiring  by  whom  they  had  been  baptized.  And  is 
it  possible,  that  on  such  a  foundation  there  should  be  reared  a  su- 
perstructure so  momentous  ?  If  Uie  assertion  of  Dr.  Daubeney  ba 
correct,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  sera  to  which 
he  refers,  considered  that  church  as  no  part  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
For,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  baptism  of  the  reformed 
having  been  received  from*  an  heretical  and  schismatical  priesthood, 
it  would  have  been  necessary,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  church,  that  our  foiefadiers  at  the  Kefonnation,  should  have 
been  admitted  into  the  true  Qiristian  church  by  imposition  of  hands; 
a  rite,  which  was  certainly  not  then  performed.  Happily,  hown 
ever,  the  assertion  of  the  archdeacon  is  a  mere  gratuitous  dictum ; 
advanced,  as  it  should  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  away  A 
awkward  matter-of-fact  in  the  case  of  his  adversar}*. 

•  In  the  same  page  we  are  told,  that '  dissenting  and  papist  converts 
to  the  Church  of  £ngland,  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
eyes  of  that  church :  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  being  admit«r 
ted  by  the  Church  of  England^  whilst  those  of  dissenters  are  not«  The 
baptism^  comequentiy,  if* the  Church  o/liome,  though  not  the  bap* 
tism  of  tlie  Church  of  !l^gland,  must  still  be  latcful  bapii^  in  the 
eyes  of  that  church,  on  the  principle  of  its  hating  been  adrntmis" 
tered  by  a  duly  commissioned  priest '  In  a  writer,  who  defers  so 
much  to  the  %sentiments  and  practice  of  antiquity,  this  position  is 
somewhat  surprising.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  remind  Dr.  Dan-? 
beney,  that  tlie  ancient  church  held  the  traptism  of  schismatical 
priests  to  be  the^baptism  of  persons  without  commission  ?  Bi^ 
not  to  press  him  on  the  pomt  of  external  authority,  let  us  ex* 
amine  his  position  by  the  declared  law  of  the  Church  of  Ei^IukL 

*  The  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  must  be  lawful  baptism  in 
die  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  principle  of  its  having 
been  administered  by  a  duly  commbsioned  priest.'  Now  this  jpcor 
position  goes  the  length  of  declaring,  that  any  person,  episoipally 
ordainedy  is  a  lawful  minister  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  conteiD? 
plation  of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  his  living  in  a  state  of 
open  schism,  receiving  hb  commission  from  schismatics,  belonging 
to  a  schismatical  congregation,  disclaiming  our  articles,  and  abr 
horring  our  communion,  does  not  affect  the  lawfulness  of  his  mu 
nistry.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  '  The  Guide  to  the  Church,'  of 
an  author,  who,  *  daring  steadfastly  to  maintain  the  constitution  of 
the  church,'  in  spite  of  ^  clerical  indifference  ^nd  Apctarioin  eo* 
croachment,'  <  must  expect,'  for  his  honest  zeal,  <tobe  branded 
with  opprobrious  and  uncharitable  epithets.'  What  epithets  may 
have  been  applied  to  him,  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  inquire: 
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but  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England  must  be  uiijusti  rather 
thao  uncharitable,  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  properly  the  coiices* 
sion  ^hich  is  here  made  to  them.  Happily  the  friends  of  the 
church  may  appeal  from  Dr.  Daubeqey  to  the  articles  aitd  canons 
of  the  church  itself.  I'hey  will  there  find,  that  '  it  is  not  lawful 
for  any  man  to  take  upon  hiui  to  minister  the  sacraments  in  the 
congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent;  and  that  those 
only  are  lawfully  called  ind  sent,  who  be  called  and  chosen  by 
men  who  have  ptiblic  authority  given  unto  tliem  in  the  congrega- 
tion, to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord*s  vineyard.'  Unless, 
therefore,  the  Romish  bishops  have  this  public  authority  in  the 
Church  of  England,  our  church  does  not  consider  the  pi  iests,  or- 
d«it:ed  by  them,  as  lawful  ministers,  nor  on  any  sound  principles  as 
*  duly  commissioned.'  It  is  true,  that  if  such  persons  leave  their 
schism,  and  are  reconciled  to  our  church,  tliey  may  be  *  accounted 
and  taken  to  be  lawful  ministers,'  (provided  they  comply  with  such 
other  requisites  as  the  church  has  enjoined,)  without  being  re-or- 
dained. But,  meanwhile,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  are  just  as  much  schismatics,  they  have  been  as  little  '  duly 
commissioned,'  as  any  presbyterian  or  independent  teacher.  To 
speak  of  them,  as  the  archdeacon  does,  is  going  a  great  way  to- 
wards pronouncing  their  congregations  ^  true  and  lawful  churches;' 
.in  which  case  the  1  Ith  canon  would  denounce  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  cut  o^"  the  learned  author  himself  from  all 
right  to  burial  on.  much  clearer  grotmds  than  affect  the  infant  in 
question. 

But  we  turn  to  another  position  of  the  archdeacon.  In  pi^e 
108  he  speaks  '  of  diose  who  have  been  baptized  into  the  Chtux:h 
of  England;'  and  the  argument,  with  which  tliis  phrase  is  connect- 
ed, shews  that  he  really  meant,  that  baptism,  according  to  the  form 
of  our  church,  baptizes  uito  the  Chiu^h  of  England,  as  contradis- 
tingoished  from  baptism  into  other  particular  churches.  This,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  is  a  notion  never  before  entertained  of  the 
Christiaii  sacrament  of  baptism.  Tl^e  language  of  the  Gospel^ is, 
that  we  are  ^  baptized  into  Christ,'  and  again,  that  we  are  '  bap- 
tized into  one  body;'  but  to  be  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  baptized  into  one  member  of  that  body.  Now  we 
contend,  that  they,  who  have  received  Christian  baptism  at  all, 
have  been  baptized  either  into  none,  or  into  every  one,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ;  that  to  make  a  distinction  of  baptizing 
into  this  or  that  particular  church  is  to  multiply  that  Christian 
baptism,-  which  by  the  Apostle  is  so  emphatically  pronounced 
'  one.'  We  conteod  farther,  that,  in  any  country,  they  who  are 
•baptized  into  Christ  at  all,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  bomid,  as  they 
wottid  avoid  die  guik  of  schism,  to  communicate  with  the  pai^ 
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ticttlar  diurch  Wanted  there ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  a  r^t  to  daun  from  that  church  a  jpartkipatioo  ia  all  acts 
of  its  communion,  until  they  are  cut  on  by  a  judicial  sentepce, 
or  have  cut  off  themselves,  from  Christ's  body.  And  this  brings 
us  to  a  consideration  decisive,  in  our  apprdiension,  of  the  question 
rdative  to  die  word  *  unbaptized/  It  is  the  law  and  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  acknowledge  those  who  are  hmf* 
tiased  by  sdiismatics,  as  baptized,  as  made  by  their  baptism  men- 
bers  of  the  Christian  Church:  for  it  considers  them  as  under 
-church  discipline,  and  sentences  them  to  excommunication  if  they 
offend  against  its  laws.  Thus  then  they  are  recognized  by  die 
Church  of  England  as  baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ;  else  it 
would  be  worse  than  niq;atory,  to  cut  them  on  from  diat  body  to 
which  they  never  belonged. 

To  conclude  on  this  mam  part  of  the  dispute :  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  meaning  ascribed  by  Sir  -John  NichoU  to  the 
word  '  unbaptized'  in  the  mbric  before  the  office  of  burial,  is  foUy 
established  by  him ;  that  the  exceptions,  taken  against  it,  rest  on  no 
•olid  ground;  and  diat  every  additional  light  thrown  on  the  subject 
tends  only  to  confirm  the  learned  judge's  interpretation.  When 
therefore  we  consider  that  it  was  solely  because  the  deceased  had 
been  baptized  by  a  schismadcd  hand,  that  the  r^usal  of  burial  was 
defended,  and  that  such  baptism  appears  on  the  fullest  inquiry  to 
have  bead  uniformly  recognized  by  the  Church  of  Ei^land  as 
Christian  baptism,  admitting  the  subject  of  it  into  communion  with 
the  catholic  church,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  Court  of  Arches. 

It  is  not  without  surprise  and  r^^t  that  we  have  vrttnesaed  the 
ferment  which  Sir  John  NichoU's  dedsion  has  excited.  Cona^*( 
quences  the  most  tragical  have  been  anticipated  from  it:  the  utter 
relaxation  of  ecdesiastical  discipline,  the  destruction  of  every  bar* 
rier  against  the  inroads  of  schism,  and  the  speedy  downial  of  the 
church  itself,  have  been  gravely  deplored  by  bishops  and  archdea* 
cons,  as  the  almost  necessary  result  of  acquiescence  in  die  jo<^ 
ment  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury !  Strange  too  as  it  may 
appear,  die  main  point,  decided  by  that  judgment,  is  one  which 
Hooker,  Whitgift/  and  Bancroft  ^successfully  laboured  to  maintain 
against  die  Cart  wrights  and  Rainolds's  of  their  time.  In  alii  the  dreams 
of  trit^n^h  in  which  the  puritans  of  EUzabeth's  and  James's  days  ven- 
tured to  indulge,  diey  could  hardly  have  looked  forward  toa  time  when 
|iigh  churchmen  would  flock  to  their  standard,  and  join  them  in  cry- 
ing down  the*popish  corruption  of  acknowledging  baptism  by  a  net 
laMrful  mmister.    But  extremes,  on  almost  every  subject,  have  some 

Eoints  of  union  and  assimilation :  among  other  muarks  of  resem- 
hMice  b  the  loudness  of  tiieir  clamor,  whei^  any  favourite  pngudion 
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is  asMiled.  HappUy,  in  this  country  of  sound  sense  and  wdl*» 
attempered  zeal,  the  efiects  of  such  a  clamor  seldom  long  survive 
the  occasion  virhich  gives  rise  to  it.  We  riiould,  therefore,  have 
been  content  to  leave  this  controversy  to  that  great  peacemaker 
Time,  had  we  not  perceived,  in  the  present  age,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary disposition  among  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Church  and  its 
establishment,  to  pervert  every  manifestation  of  harmony  with  dis* 
senters  into  a  fresh  occasion  of  alarm.  Bound,  as  we  are,  to  that- 
church  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude  and  duty,  yielding  to  its 
doctrines  the  firmest  assent  of  our  imderstanding,  and  cherishing 
for  its  constitution  and  its  discipline  a  force  of  attachment  which  is 
approved  to  us  by  our  reason,  and  has  long  been-confirmed  in  us 
by  habit,  we  cannot  behold  without  deep  concern  any  symptoms  of 
that  jealous  and  captious  spirit,  which  stimulates  the  exertions  of 
die  adversary,  while  it  disgusts  every  temperate  friend;  and  which 
eihaasts,  in  its  demands  for  imaginary  daggers,  much  of  that  af- 
fection and  sympathy  which  the  real  exigencies  of  the  church  would 
Otherwise  never  fail  to  excite.  In  Dr.  Daubeney  (judging  him 
only  by  the  book  before  us)  we  see  a  specimen  of  this  preposterous 
seal  in  its  wildest  form :  it  is  on  this  account,  that  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  treat  him  with  more  severity  than  we  could  ever  wil- 
lingly use  towards  a  writer  whose  intentions  are  doubtless  praise^ 
worUiy,  and  whose  talents,  if  well  directed,  might  be  useful  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  a  cause,  which,  in  the  present  instance^ 
they  have  served  only  to  betray. 
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firotier^s  Tacitur. — C.  C.  Tadti  Opera  reoognovit,  emendavit,  Supplemen- 
tis  explevit  Notis,  Dissertationibus,  illustravit  Gabriel  Brotier;  Editio  nova 
et  auctior.  Londini :  Curante  et  imprimente  Ahrahamo  Joanne  Valpy,  A.  M. 
Colle^ii  Pemb.  Oxon.  nuperrim^  socio.  In  5  vols.  8vo.  4t.  4s.  large  paper, 
61.  6s. 

Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  Observations  on  some  peculiar  Idioms  of  the 
Greek  Language;  with  an  Attempt  to  trace  the  Preposiuons,  several  Conjunc- 
tions and  Adverbs  to  their  radical  Signification.  By  George  Dunbar,  A.  M 
F.  R.S.  Edinburgh.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
8vo.    7s.  6d.  boards. 

Phsedri  Fabulae,  in  Usum  Scholarum  Expurgate.  Cum  Notis  Auglicis,  stu- 
dio C.  Bradley,  A.  M.    3s.  6d. 

COMMCRCf. 

A  Full  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  Two  Meetings  of  the  Merchants,  Ship- 
owners, &c.  &c,  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  April  4,  1811,  and  February   11, 

1812,  respecting  the  granting  of  Licenses  to  Foreisn  Sliips;  together  with  a 
Copy  of  the  Memorial  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  the  Petition  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons.    8vo.    Is. 

An  Ei>say  on  the  good  Etfects  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Britbh  West 
Indies.     By  S.  Gainsford,  E8(|.,  8vo.  7s, 

Plan  for  the  better  Protection  ofBriiish  Commerced    By  I.  Cr«hnp.    2s. 

A  Report  relative  to  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  Kingdom* 
By  W.  Waddington,  Esq.    Is. 
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Cartes  Mercmndles,  CoDOCuroientos,  Protestos,  Letras  de  Carobio,  &c.  Con 
una  lUta  alfabetica  de  las  voces  comerciales  en  Espunol  h  ingles.  Par  F.  G. 
Feraad.  Professor  de  Lenguas,  y  autor  de  una  Gramatica  E^panola  ^  Inglesa 
y  de  su  correspondiente  Libro  de  Exercicios.    12mo.  4s.  6d. 

A  General  View  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotlaqdy  chiefly  that  of  the  River 
Forth  and  Mid  Lothian,    By  J,  Bald.  8vo.  6s. 

DRAMA. 

Count  Julian.    A  Tragedy.   5s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  J.  P.  Kemble,  Esq.  ioTOlving  Strictures  on  a  receut  edition  of 
John  Ford*s  Dramatic  Works,    ^s. 

MarMion-;  or  Floddon  Field :  •  DrMiia»  founded  on  tlie  poem  of  W.  Scott, 
Esq.    4s. 

The  Third  Volume  of  a  Series  of  Plays;  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  deli- 
neate the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind ;  each  Passion  being  the  oubject  of  a 
Tragedy  and  a  Comedy.    By  Joamia  Baillie.    8vo.    9s. 

Ri2ht  and  Wrong;  a  Comedy.  In  five  acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Lyceum.    8s.  6d.  /  \ 

The  Virgin  of  the  Sun ;  an  Operatic  Drama.  In  three  acts,  from  Kotze- 
bue.    By  Frederick  Reynolds.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

EDUCATIOK. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Free  School,  Gower's  Walk,  NVhitechapel,  London, 
for  training  up  Children  in  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in 
habits  of  us^ul  industry.  -  Conducted  under  the  ^stem  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bell.    Is. 

The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education.  Neatly 
printed  in  small  8vo.   5s. 

British  Geography,  being  a  comprehensive  Account  of  the  Present  State  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  all  raru  ot  the  World;  with  60  cuts  and  sevcp  maps. 
By  the  Rev.  I.  Goldsmith.    4s.  6d.  bound. 

.  The  Poor  Cbilri's  Library,  designed  as  a  Gift  to  Children  on  leaving  the  elee- 
mosynary schools.    By  the  Rev.  John  Barrow.    3s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  a  new  System  of  Commercial  Calculations,  practised  in  the  Aca- 
demy, Cateaton-streei.    By  W.  Tate.*    10s.  6d. 

A  Father's  Bequest  to  his  Son.  Containing  Rules  for  his  Conduct  through 
Liie.    Fc  4s.6d 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  System  of  Education.    By  W.  Fell.    $s. 

CooTersatton,  interspersed  with  Poems,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  Youth.    Ss. 

Illostradons  of  Rhythmus :  Selections  for  the  Illustration  of  a  Course  of  In-> 
stnictions  on  the  Rhythmus  and  Utterance  of  the  English  Language;  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Rhythmical  Science  to  the  Treat- 
mjsnt  of  Impediments,  and  the  Improvement  of  our  National  Oratory ;  and  an 
Elementary  Analysn  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Elocution,  Composition, 
&C.  By  John  Thdwall,  Esq^  professor  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Elocu- 
tion.   8vo.    10s.  6d.       . 

Instinct  displayed,  in  a  Collection  of  well  authenticated  Facts,  eiemplify- 
in|^  the  extraordinary  Sagacity  of  various  Species  of  the  Animal  Creation.  By 
Pnscilla  Wakefield.    12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Rules  for  English  Composition,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  Rippingham. 
ISmo.   ds.  ad. 

Essays  on  Christian  Education.    B^  Mrs.  Trimmer.  ^8vo.   7s.  6d. 

TheTetcher's  Arithmetic;  containing  a  set  of  Sums  in  Numeration  and 
Siropla  Addition^  for  Classes,  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell's  System.  Part  the  First. 
By  Ueorge  Reynolds.   Is. 
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The  French  ClassrBook ;  ou,  Choix  de  Littdraturc  et  de  Morale;  eitralt  dea 
plus  beaux  IVlorceaux  des  Auteurs  Anciens  et  Modenies,  Etrangers  et  Na- 
tipnaux,  en  prose  et  en  vers,  contenant  une  i,econ  de  Lecture  pour  cboque 
jour  de  Taun^p,  a  llJsa^e  des  Establissemen*  d  Insiruption,  publics  et  partir 
culiers.     Par  N.  Wanostrocht,  LL.  p.     I^ipo.    6s,  bound. 

Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education.  Foolscap 
avo.   5s. 

FARRISftY. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse,  and  Shoehig.  Bj  I.  B.  Clark. 
PartJI,    410.    10*.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  General  Synopsis  of  Geography,  with  the  Projection  of  Mtyis  and  Charti. 
By  W.  Couke.     4to.    '20s. 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain.  By  A.  De  Humboldt, 
translated  from  ^he  French  by  J.  Black.    Vul,  HI.  and  IV.    Qvo.    31s.  6<J.^ 

HISTORr. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  from  their  Invasion  of  that  King- 
dom to  their  final  Expulsion.     By  T.  Bourke,  Esq. '  4to.   21s. 

Ncale*b  History  of  the  Puritans,  ^bridged  by  W.  Parsons;  with  a  life  of  the 
Author,  hy  J.  Toulmin.   Vol.  II.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  ' 

A  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  with  plates.  By^J.  May,  Esq.  4to, 
Sis.  6d. 

The  Chronicle  of  john  Hardyng.  «Containin|g(  an  Account  of  Public  Trtfns* 
potions,  from  the  earliest  period  of  English  history,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Kinj;  Edward  the  Fourth;  together  with  theContinuation,  by  Kicbard 
Qrafton,  to  ihe  thirty-fourth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  the  formcrparl 
collated  withtwo  manuscripts  of  the  author's  invn  time;  the  last  lyith  Graf- 
ton's  edition.  To  which  are  added,  a  Biographical  and  Literary  Preface,  and 
an  Index.     By  Henry  Ellis,    Roy^l  4to.    31.  8s. 

A  New  Chart  of  History,  exhibiting  the  most  material  Revolutions  that 
have  taken  place  in  theiprincipal  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States:  from  the 
earliest  authentic  records,  to  (he  (commencement  of  the  present  year.  By 
fr^ncis  Buily.    lOs.  6d,  .       '    *      .       t 

'  VATQEMATrCS. 

A  Tr^tise  on  the  Resplution  of  the  higher  Equations  pf  Algebra,  By  W; 
Jjca.    4to.  '  '  .' 

Siereogoniometry;  also  leeway  and  magnetic  Sailings,  on  the  doctrine  of 
Solid  Angles.    Bj  W,  Cole.    ^vo.    14s. 

MEDICINB. 

The  Worbid  Anatonay  of  the  Gullet,  the  Stomacbj  and  the  Intestines.  By 
^.  Monro,  jun.M.D.    8vo.'  38s. 

The  Surgiral  4naff>niy  of  the  Head  and  Neck.    By  A.  Burns.    8vo.    18s. 

Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds.     By  J.  Bell.    Bvo. 

ropularDirecM(^ns  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Ghii- 
^reu.     By  J.  Burns.     8vq.    93. 

Practical  Observations  on  various  novel  Modes  of  operating  on  Cataract, 
apd  on  forming  a(>  artificial  Pupil.     By  R.  Muter.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Au  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  Resyiration.  2s.  6d. 

Obsei  vita(jas  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver.    By  T.  ^ills,  M.  D.    9s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Use  of'  Caustic  Alkali  in  Scrofula  and  other  Chronic 
Diseases.     By  J.  Brandish.    3s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal.    By  J.  Gillmao,  F.L;S. 
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Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  prostate 
Gland.     By  E.  Home,  Esq.  F.  L.  8.    8vo.    12s. 

History  of  the  Walcheren  Remittent,  commencing  with  its  advanced  State, 
and  concluding  with  its  very  fuvouruble  Termination.  By  J.  Wright,  M.D. 
8V0.;    IDs.  6d. 

On  the  Operation  of  largely  pancturing  the  Capsule  of  the  Crystalline  Hu- 
mour, in  order  to  promote  the  Absorption  of  the  Cataract.  By  J.  Ware, 
F.R.S.    is. 

Letters  to  a  Student  of  Medicine,  on  his  commencing  Practice.  By  J. 
Strau^e,  R.N.    8s. 

A  lleport  on  the  Medicinal  Effects  of  a  Spring  lately  discovered  at  Sand- 
rocks,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     By  Wm.  Lampnere,  M.D.  &c.    7s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  I.  Saunders.  Royal  8vo.  25s. 
6d.  or  with  the  plates  coloured.  Sis.  6d. 

The  second  volume  of  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirur^ 
gical  Socrety  of  liondon.    8vo.   16s. 

An  Inquiry  into  thp  Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intes- 
tines; illustrating  the  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  and  strangulated  Her^ 
oim.     By  Benjamin  Travers.     With  engravings.    8vo.    15s. 

An  Essay  on  Scrofula.    By  J.  Armstrong.    8vo.   4s. 

Practical  Observation  on  the  Treannent  of  the  Prostate  Glands.  By  W. 
Home.    8vo.    19s. 

.  The  Apothecary's  Vade  Mecum;  or,  Critico-explanatory  Companion  to  the 
New  London  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Junior  Practition- 
er.   By  Hyde  Mathis  Browne.     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

MILITARY. 

Proposal  for  the  Formation  of  a  Corps  of  Lancers.  By  J.  Drourville. 
10s.  6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

A  Report  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire,  published  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.    By  John  Farcy.    With  maps  and  sections.  Vol.1.    21s. 

Petralogy ;  or  a  Treatise  on  Hocks.  By  John  Piukerton>  Esq.  8vo.  2  voU» 
21.2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pretensions  to  a  Final  Analysis  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Sublimity,  Style, 
Beauty,  Genius,  and  Taste;  with  an  Appendix,  explaining  the  causes  of  ,the 
pleasure  which  is  derived  from  tragedy.    By  the  Rev.  B.  Barrett.    8vo.    5s. 

A  Further  Defence  of  Abstract  Currencies.  By  Glocester  Wilson,  Esq. 
F.  R.S.    3s.  6d. 

Observations  upon  the  past  and  present  State  of  our  Currency.  By  a  Ci- 
tizen of  Dublin.    Ss.  6d. 

Mechanical  Exercises,  or  the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Carpentry,  Joinery, 
&a     By  P.Nicholson.    8vo.    IBs. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Beloe.  8vo. 
Vol.  V.    12s. 

The  Treatises  of  Hawking;  Hunting;  Coat-armour;  Fishing;  and  Biasing 
of  Arms,  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde;  with  a  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical Introduction.     By  Mr.  Haslewood.     Folio,  71.  7s. 

British  Bibliographer.   Vols.  II.  and  III.    8vo. 

Designs  of  Modem  Costume,  &c.  ent^^ved  in  outline  by  Henry  Moses, 
the  artist  who  so  ably  executed  the  Costume  of  the  Ancients.  By  Mr.  Hope. 
Folio. 

An  Account  of  a  successful  Experiment  for  an  EfSpctual  Nightly  Watch^ 
feoentlj  made  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  Iy)ndon.  By  John  Prince  Smith, 
^.    2s.  6d. 
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Sayings  and  Obtertations  in  Greek  and  English.  SSmOu    da.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  TractSy  including  those  of  Lord  Somen, 
arranged  by  VV.  Scott,  Esq.    Vol.  VII.    RoyaUto.    31.  3«. 

Remarks  ou  the  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  Paiiith  Registers.  By  R.  Lu<* 
cas.    Us,  6d. 

Stubborn  Facts;  or  a  brief  View  of  Princely  Gratitude  and  Domestic  Suf- 
fering.    By  J.  S.  Daviesj  Esq.    3s. 

The  Victim  of  Seduction;  being  %n  interesting  Narrative  of  Facts  of  a  sin- 
gular  Case  of  Seduction.   6s. 

Substance  of  a  Bill  respecting  Parish  Registers,  with  Remarks.  By  W. 
Hey.    18.  6d. 

The  ruinous  Tendency  of  Auctioneering,  and  the  Necessity  of  ReslramiDg 
it  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade.    2s.6d.   . 

The  Ediiiburuh  Almanack  and  Imperial  Register,  for  1812.  With  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  ^6eld  Baths.     18mo.    4s« 

Considerations  on  Prisons,  with  Plans,  &c  for  their  better  regulation.  By 
W.  Monney,  Emj.   3s.  6d. 

De  la  litt^rature,  considdr^e  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  les  Institutions sociales. 
Par  Mad.  de  Stael  Holstein.    2  vols.  l9nrio.    14fS. 

A  Translation  of  the  above.    2  vols.  18mo.    14si 

The  Spirit  of  the  British  Essayists.    4  vols.  12mo.    20s. 

Select  Opinions  of  different  Authors,  upon  the  Punishment  of  Death.  By 
B.  Montas;ue.    Vol.11.    Byo.    128. 

Select  Papers  of  the  Belfast  Literary  Society.    Part  IV.  4ta   3s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Gentlemen  of  England ;  or,  Facts  relating  to  tbel'r^as- 
actions  l»etween  ColOhel  Greville  and  Mrs.  Wyndham.    5s. 

Elephantasmagoria ;  or,  the  Covent-Garden  Elephant's  Entrance  into  Ely- 
sium.  38. 

Verschuir's  Oration  on  the  Inconvenience  and  Evil  arising  from  a  perverse 
Imitation  of  the  Old  Economy  in  a  Christian  City  and  Church.  Translated 
by  J.  Bird.    Is. 

An  Account  of  the  Game  of  Curling.  By  a  Member  of  the  Duddington 
Curling  Society.  *  Is.  6d. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  English  Race  Horse;  with  Remarks  on  the  improve- 
ment of  blood-horses,  and  a  view  of  the  present  system  of  breeding  for  the 
turf;  with  directions  for  the  selection  of  horses,  the  treatment  of  brood 
mares,  colts,  &c.  The  result  of  many  years*  etperience  on  the  turf.  By  T. 
ILMorland.    Svo.    12s. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    Vol.  XI.    4to.    ll.  4s. 

The  Game  of  Hazard  investigated.     By  J.  I^mbert.    12mo«    10s.  6d. 
•  Pancratia;  or,  a  History  of  Pugilism.    Svo.    12s. 

MUSIC.' 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Playing  the  German  Flute.  By  W.  Beaie. 
Folio,  88. 

Elements  of  Musical  Composition,  comprehending  the  Rules  of  Thorough* 
Bass,  and  the  Theory  of  Tuning.  By  W.  Crotch,  Mus,  D.  Oxon.  4U). 
11.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Piano  Forte  Expressions;  containing  the  Principle  of  Fine 
Playing  on  that  Instrument.    By  C.  Stevens.    4to.    lOs.  6d. 

NATURAL   HISTOar,  AND   PSlLOSOPliY. 

An  Examination  of  the  Mineralized  Remains  of  the  Vegetables  and  Ani* 
mals  of  the  Antediluvian  World,  generally  termed  Extraneous  Fossils.  By 
J.  Parkinson.    Vol.  III.    4to.    31.  13s.  6d. 

Evening  Amusements;  or,  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  displayed;  for  the 
year  1812.    By  W.  Frend,  Esq.  M.  A.   3s.  ^ 
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A  Companion  to  the  Telescope.    8vo.    68. 

General  Zoology ;  or,  Systematic  Natoral  History.  By  Geo.  Shaw,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Vol.  Vni.  In  Two  Parts.  Embellished  with  87  plates,  engraved 
from  the  first  authorities,  and  most  select  specimens.  31.  16s.  on  super  royal 
paper,  and  21.  12^.  6d.  on  fine  medium  paper. 

clssays  on  Natural  History  and  Kural  Economy.  By  T.  Walker.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

NOVELS. 

The  Scotish  Adventurers;  or,  the  Way  to  Rise.  An  Historical  Tale.  By 
Hector  Macneil,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Will  and  Jean,''  &c.  In  ^  vols.  12mo. 
13s. 

Sir  W.  Dorien ;  a  Domestic  Story.    3  vols.    15s. 

Sicilian  Mysteries;  or,  the  Fortress  del  Wechii.  A  Romance.  5  vols. 
27s.  6d. 

Unc  Mac^doine.    Par  P.  le  Bran.    4  tomes.  20s. 

The  Suns  of  Altringham.     By  Alicia  T.  Palmer.    3  vols.    18s. 

The  Sea  Devil ;  or,  Son  of  a  Bellow's  Mender.    By  £.  Rose.    2  vols.    9s. 

Friends  and  Lovers.    3  vols.    15s.  ..  ^ 

The  Milesian  Chief.    A  Romance.   4  vols.    21s. 

Alexis,  theTyrantof  the  East.    A  Persian  Tale.    12rao.    5s. 

The  Liberal  Critic;  or.  Memoirs  of  Henry  Percy,  conveying  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  present  times.  By  Thomas  Ashe, 
Esq.  author  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Book,''  &c.     3  vols.  12mo.    21s.  boards. 

Juliette;  ou,  le  Triomphe  des  Taiens  mr  le$  Defauls  Corporels  ;  in  one  vol. 
12mo.   5s.  6d. 

The  Capricious  Mother;  or,  .Occidents  and  Chances.     3  vols.    15s.  ' 

The  Monk's  Daughter;  or.  Hypocrisy  punished.     3  vols.    15s. 

Tlie  Cavern ;  or,  the  Two  Sisters.    4s.  6d. 

The  Borderers.    An  historical  Romance.    3  vols.    15s. 

The  Wandering  of  Fancy .     By  Mrs,  Isaacs.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Good  Men  of  Modern  Date.     By  Mrs.  Green,    3  vols.  12mo.    15s. 

The  Castle  ofTai^fifa;  or  the  Self-hanished  Man.    4  vols.    20$. 

A  Peep  at  tlie  Theatres.  A  satirical,  critical,  and  moral  Novel.  S  vols. 
IBs. 

Fatal  Love;  or.  Letters  from  a  Village.    12mo.    8s. 

The  Cave  of  Toledo;  or,  the  Gothic  Princess.  By  J.  Stuart.  5  vols. 
12mo.    25s. 

Emily.  A  Moral  Tale;  including  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter 
upon  the  most  important  subjects.  A  third  volume,  uniformly  printed  with 
the  two  fornier.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.    8vQ.    7s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  an  Author.    By  Jane  Harvey.    3  vols.  12mo.    15s.  6d. 

PHILOLOCr. 

Etyroologicon  Universale;  or,  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary.  On  a 
New  Plan.  In  which  it  is  shewn,  that  Consonants  are  alone  to  be  regarded 
in  discovering  the  ABinities  of  Words,  and  that  the  Vowels  are  to  be  wholly 
rejected;  that  Languages  contain  the  same  Fundamental  Idea;  and  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  Earth,  and  the  Operations,  Accidents,  and  Properties, 
Monging'to  it.  With  illustrations  drawn  from  various  languages :  the  Teu- 
tonic Dialects,  Englibh,  Gothic,  Saxon,  Dcrman,  Danish,  &c.  &c.  Greek, 
latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish. — ^The  Celtic  Dialects,  Gaelic,  Irish,  Welsh^ 
Bretagne,  &c.  &c.— The  Dialects  of  the  Sclavonic,  Russian,  &c.  &c.— The 

Eastern 
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Eastern  Languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Gipsey,  CoptiCy  3cc. 
^t.  By  Walter  Wlfiter,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Uardiiifthain,  Norfolk,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Clare-hall.     InSvols.  4to.    4l.  4s.  in  boards. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Maja^au  Lanj^uage.    In  Two  Parts,  Malayan  and  Eng- 
lish, and  English  and  Malayan.     By  W.  Marsdeu.     4to.    21.  Ss. 
.   A  Chart  of  Ten  Numerals,  in  Two  Hundred  Tongues.     By  the  .Rev.  It. 
Patrick,  vicar  of  Sculcoais  Hall.     5s. 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.    By  tfie  Rev.  W.  H.  Barker.   3vo.  10s.  6^, 
'  Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  Observations  uii  some  peculiar  Idioms  of  the 
O^reek' Language.     By  W.  Dunbar.    8vo.    78. 6d. 

PUYSIOLOCY. 

An  Essay  on  the  Probability  of  Sensation  in  Vegetables.  By  J.  P.  Tapper, 
F.  L.S.    8vo.    5s. 

Poetry. 

Sacred  Meditations  and  Devotional  Poems,  with  some  Essays  in  pros«, 
composed  on  various  occasions  of  tife»  and  published  for  the  use  of  the  intelli> 
geoc  mind  in  its  serious  momeuts.  Handsomely  printed  in  small  8vo.  with  an 
Engraving.    7s,  fid. 

Talavera.  A  Poem  :  With  Notes.  The  Ninth  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged. To  which  are  now  added,  Trafalgar,  and  other  Poems.  Handsomely 
printed  in  4to.  with  a  Portrait  of  Lord  Wellington,  from  an'  original  Bust. 
15s. 

The  Rosary;  or.  Beads  of  Love.  With  the  Poem  of  Sula.  In  three  Can- 
tos.   8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Poetics;  or,  a  Series  of  Poems  and  Disquisitions  on  Poetry.  By  George 
Dyer,  formerly  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  12mo.  14s.  John- 
son and  Co.-— %*  The  whole  Series  is  designed  as  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
studies  and  pursuits,  &c.  The  Disc^uisitions  are  intended  to  form  a  systema- 
tic work  on  Poetic  Criticism;  Coniprising,  1.  General  Observations  on  Poetry. 
2.  Observations  on  the  different  Species  of  Poetry.  tJ.  Observations  on  the 
Prosody  of  Poetry.  The  whole  Series  will  extend  to  Four  Volumes ;  but 
thene  Two  Volumes  now  announced  form  an  entire  Work  in  themselves. 

Childe  Harold*s  Pilgrimage.  'A  Romance.  Written  during  the  author's 
Travels  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Albania,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  |>arts 
of  Greece..  With  Notes.  To  which  are  added,  a  i^^  miscellaneous  Poems, 
and  translations  of  modern  Greek  Songs,  written  chiefly  abroad :  and  a  short 
Appendix;  containing  Observations  on  modern  Greet  Literature,  with  a  short 
Catalogue  of  Romaic  Authors.  By  Lord  Byron.  The  Second  Edition.  Hand- 
somely printed  in  8vo.    12s. 

The  Poetical  Chain;  consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  on  familiar  and  in- 
tcrestingsubjects.     By  Mrs.  Ilitson.    fc.  7s.  6d. 

The  Times ;  or,  the  Proph«c;f .     A  Poem.    4to. 

Poetical  Paraphrase  of  a  Portion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  R.  Wolseley. 
Crown  8vo.    58. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dry  den,  Esq.  Containing  Original  Poems, 
Tales,  and  Translations ;  with  Notes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Warton,  and  the  Rev 
J.  Warton.    4  vols.  8vo.    «I.  2s. 

Religionism ;  or.  Popular  Preachers,  alias  Pulpiteers.    A  Satire,    fc.  4s. 

The  Conduct  of  Man.     A  Poem.    8vo.    5s.   . 

The  Test  of  Virtue,  and  .other  Poems.    By  the  late  Miss  P.  Barrett,  fc  7a. 

The  Secrets  of  Angling.  By  J.  D.  Esq.  augmented  by  W.  Lausoo,  from 
edit.  1652.    8vo.    5s. 

England's  Helicon.     4to.    11. 

The  Pleasttres  of  Friendship.    By  Frances  Arabella  Rowden.    88. 

Eighteen 
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Ekbteen  Hoodrtd  and  Sleven.    A  Poem.    Bv  Anna  L.  Barbauld.  4to. 

Tbe  Poems  of  Robert  Buros,  with  his  Life,  and  MitoeUaneout  Remarks  on 
his  Writb^    2  rols.  8vo.    24s. 

CataioDia.    A  Poem.    With  Notes.    Ss. 

Thb   Vision   of  Dob   Roderick,   and  other  Poems.    By  Walter  Sootk 
8vo.  9s.  - 

Night.    A  Poem.   8vo.  48. 

Rdncesvalles.    A  Poem.    Bjr  R.  Warton,  Esq.  4to.   11. 10s. 

The  UistorjofCharles  the  Great  andOriaodo,  with  the  most  celebrated  Bal* 
lads  relating  to  the  twelve  Peers  of  France.    S  vols.  8?o.  81s. 

Poems.  Bj  J.  L.  Lewis.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  rojal,  Sis. 
*  ^  Mj  Coontry.  A  Poem.  In  three  Cantos;  8vo.  8s. 
'   MonntEdgpumbe.   A  Poem.    By  S.  Redding.  3s.  8d. 

The  Siege  of  Zaragoza,  and  other  Poems.    By  Miss  Temple^    Itroo.  8s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Melancholy,    A  Poem.   In  four  Parts,  with  a  Mytholo- 
^lOde.    By  J.  L.  Peacock.  4to.    18s. 

Conversations,  interspersed  with  Poems  for  the  Instmction  of  Youdu    Bj 
Mrs.LeNoir.  Vol.  I.    19mo.  88. 

POLITICS  AVD  POLITICAL  ICOMOMT. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  tbe  Nation,  and  of  the  Measures  of  4lle  last  Fit* 
Tears;  suggested  by  Earl  Grcnr^s  Speech  in  the  House  bf  Lords,  ISth  Jn^ 
1810.    By  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtnay,  Eso.  5s.  6d. 
TheSituation  of  Great  Britain  in  1811.    ^  M.  M.  de  MontgaiUafd.   Pttb- 
iked  by  aatbonQr  of  the  French  govemment,  and  translated  from  the  F 


J  aatboriQr  of  the  French  govemment,  and  translated  from  the  Fnncb 

by  P.  W.  Blagdon.  9s. 

Ptoers  relating  to  tbe  Action  between  his  Mi^esty's  Sloop  Lille  Belt,  and 
Che  Upited  States' Frigate  President.  Ss. 

Hints  to  all  Classes  on  tbe  State  of  the  Country  in  this  momentous  Qtm^ 
ts.8d. 

An  Appeal  to  Bridsh  Good  Sense;  or,  die  Occasion  of  the  present  Scarcity 
of  Bread  t^om.  6d. 

The  Sentinel ;  or,  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Enghuid.    8to.  58. 

Anlmpartial  Examiiaitxon  of  the  Dispute  between  Spain  and  her  American 
Colonies.  By  A.  F.  Estrada;  translated  hf  W.  Burdou.  8to.  58. 
'     Tbe  Crisis  of  the  Dispute  with  tbe  United  States.  In  Three  Letters.  With 
an  Explanatory  Preface.  8vo.  Us. 

Political  and  Historical  Argnmeots,  proving  the  necessity  of  Farliamenttif 
Beform.    By  W.  H.  Yate,  Esq.  H  vols.  8vo.  188. 

An  Address  to  the  British  Nation,  on  the  Accession  of  thePrince  Regent  to 
Power.  By  Hugo  Amot,  Esq.  8vo.  Ss. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise,  addressed  to  tbe  Pillars  of  tbe  Cornmmdtf.  8vou  %L 

Plain  Aniiments  against  the  Impropriety,  of  the  Restrictions  imposed  oft 
the  Royal  Family,  to  prevent  their  intermiitying  witli  tbe  natives  of  theso 
kingdoms.   8vo.  Is. 

Al^etter  to  Wm.Eoscoe,£sq.   ByJ.Merritt.  8vo.  lb.W^ 

A  Letter  to  tbe  Prince  Regent,  on  the  nlbmate  tendency  of  tbcBomiti  Oi> 
UtoHcClahM.  8vo.  4s.  0d. 

A  Letter  to  tbe  Earl  of  Fingall,  on  the  Claims  of  tfaeRoouni  CallM^d^ 
By  Lord  GrenviUe.   8vo.  8d. 

A  few  Remarks,  addressed  to  J.  B.  Trotter,  Esq.  oo  the  attaUt  iiade  npiMi. 
tfaecbaracterof  tbe  Right  Hon.  W.Pitt.   8vo.  Jto.ad. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  8.  Peroeval,  on  tbe  alarming  tncreaieof  lU^ 
fttaeMMat  of  Assessed  Taxes,  occasioneci  by  tfca  Defaleation  of  Collectosfi 
8vo.  fs. 

tW.  Til.  1I0.XU/.  ^    «  -  A  Iil» 
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A  Letter  Co  the  l^ebplV  of  EogHmdy  on  Subjects  rdigiodt  and  peiiitkaL 
8vo.   Is.  6d. 

An  Appeatto  Common  Sense,  oti  the  BulKon  Question.    Svo.   Ss.  6d. 

Considerations  relative  to  the  Depreciation  of  the  Paper  Currency.    By  tin 
.Earl  of  Lauderdale.    8vo,.  6i. 

Sir  FrancS4  Burdett's  Address  to  the  Regent,  and  his  Speech  on  tno?iiig  k. 
8vo.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into.the  Nature  and  Causeji  of  the  V^eatth  of  Nations.    By 
Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  With  a  life  of  the  A*uthor.     Also,  a  View  of 
'  the  Doccrine  of  Smith  compared  with  that  of  the  French  Economists.  S  vol^ 
Svo.    II.  48. 

The  Lack  of  Gold;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scace  of  th^' Paper  Correocy  of 
England.    Svo.    3s.  ... 

Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  only  manner  iil  whicR.it  can  be  effected, 
pointed  out.  Svo.   Ss. 

Look  to  your  Property;  addressed  to  the  Landlords,  Stockholders  Sec.  of 
Great  Britain.   Svo.   Is..  . 

A  Review  of  th«  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  ^q.    Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Ohserrations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Paper  Currencies  of  Great  Britan 
and  Ireland.    Svo.  .Is:   , 

*     Letter  on  the  Apprehension  of  the  Earl  of  FingalL'  By  J.  Dillon.    8vo* 
.fi.6d. 

Letters  of  Hihero-Anglus;  conCaiuiog  Strictures  on  tfaeccmdoct  of  the  pre- 
^  Mm  Admthistration-in  Irejand. ,  By  J'..  Dillon,    8s. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Parties  iu  the  Vmlbtd'  States  of  America,    avo^. 
«s.  6d. 

THEOIlOCr. 

The  Scripture  Atlas;  or  a  Series  of  Maps  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  drawn  from  the  best  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  by  emi- 
.  nent  artists.    Royal  4to.  2l.  2t.  plain.    2l.  13s.  6d.  coloured,  and  neatly  half- 
bound. 
Observations  on  some  important  Points  of  Divinity,  chiefly  those  in  contro* 
,  versy  betUeen  the  Arminiaiis  and  Calvinists.    Extracted  from  an  autl)or  of 
the  17  th  century.    By  Ely  Bates,  Esq.    Second  Edition,  with  additions,    fs. 
in  boards.  .  ,      . 

A  Call  of  Unanimity  in  the  Church';  or^  an  Address  to  the  Editors  of  tb« 
.  British  Review.    Svo.    Is.  6d.  . 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goddard,  occasioned  by  his  Sermon,  Aogusi-S^ 
.  »18ll.    8vo.     .     ,       ,  .  . 

^  Letter  to  ii  Friend;  containing  some  Observations  on  Mr.  Falkner^s  Cfi- 
«^iqV^Qon  '^  E^vansou^t  Dis^sonanoe.^  To  which  are  aipexed,  a  few  EitjacU 
],  tf^mpr,  Enfiield's  History  of  Philosophy.  •  Svo.    Is. 

.  ^     Brief  Observations  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Dutv,  in  a  Letter  to  James 
Clarke,  Esq*,  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  his  ^  Sketches  of  Sentiment.''    Bj 
John  Fullaj^er.  ,  Svo.    4s.  6d.       •      • 
., ',  A  second  vqliime  o^  Sermons.    By  Davfd  Br(ehan,  D.  D..  Svo.  9»* 

The  Christum  Minister's  Retrospect;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Worship-street, 
^.Nov.8^  1811,^»lwJqhnEvajis,  A.M.    Svo.    Is. 

Tlie  superior  Glory  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  the  Genius  of  Protestantboi 

^   con^ni^pl .vvith  popery...  A  Sermon  preached  at  King's  I^nn,  Norfolk,  hj 

John  Evans,  A.M.  ..With  an  Appendix;  containing  a  Correspondence  of 

.,4ha  AM^^oi:.with  a  Catholic.  Priest,  the  Rev.  J.  Berington ;.  concerning  tJbm 

real.  SepjumenU  pf  the  Catholics  throughout  the  tJoited  Kingdom*  Svo. 
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Select  HomUics  of  the  Church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  ia 
Churches  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    12mo. '3s.  ad.     .        '  '     * 

The  Christian  .i^eader's  Guide :  a  characteristic  Catalogue  of  the  moiit  im- 
portant modern  English  PubKcations  on  Theology,  and  other  branches  of 
knowledge  therewith  coi^nected.    Pan  I.    8vo.    5s. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^  Jan.  27,  1811.. 
By  J.  Plumtre,  ^.  A.    8vo.    Is.       ' 

Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  June,  1811.  Ss. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  ChuVch  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  Oct.  l$lf. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gi&buriie.   8ro.    £s. 

Conferences  betweet^  the  Danish  Missionaries  resident  at  Tranquebar, 
.and  the  Heathen  Natives  of  Hindostan,  now  first  rendered  into  English. 
l2mo.   5s.   .     ' 

Scripture  Dlrectorv;  or,  an  Attemjpt  to  assist  the  unlearned  Reader  to  uti- 
derstand  the  general  History  and  leacfiug  Subjects  of  the  OM  Testament.  By 
theRev.  T.Jones.    12mo.    28. 6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Refutation  of  Calvinism  by  0.  Tomline,  D.  D.  F.R.S. 
By  Tho.  Scott.    2  vols.  8vo.    2l9. 

A  Sermon  on  the  necessity  of  Educating  the  Poor,  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  Dec.  1,  1811.     By  Geo.  Faussett.    8vo.    Is. 

A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  of  Sprinkling,  as  a  proper  Form  of  Bap- 
tism.  Bvo.    Is. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Duties  of  the  Clergy.    8vo.    Is. 

Two  Sermons  on  Impartiality  and  Candour.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  of 
Boston.    Bvo.    Is.  6d. 

Twelve  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  late  Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes, 
D.D.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Frocaedings  at  the  ToWn^  Hall,  Cambridge^  for  the  puipofte  of  establishing 
aaamiliary  Bible  Society.    8vo.    2s. 

Farther  Obsenrations  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  .Society.    By  the 
'R»f.J.  H.  Spry.    Bvo.    Is. 

A  Letter  to  G.  Ensor,  Esq.  To  which  are  added,  RqesoDs  for  being  a 
Christian.     By  the  Rev.  K  Ryan.   Bvo..  2a.  6a. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  EataUished  Church,  connected 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    Bvo.    Is, 

A  Treatbe  on  the  Ooverndient  of  the  Church,  to  which  the  Right  of  Epis- 
eopa^  is  maintained.    12mo.    4s. 

A  Sermon  before  the  Governoi;8  of  the  Scottish  Hospital  in  London,  Nov. 
24#181L    ByR.  Young,  D.D.  *8vo.    as.  ... 

Forms  of  Prayer,  and  other  Services,  selected  for  the  Use  of  Families,'  &c. 
BjrJ.  Rudd.    Bvo.    58.  ^  . 

Village  Sermons;  By  George  Burder.  Vol  VL  12mo.  2s.  8vo.  fine 
paper,  Ss, 

mctical  Semottf.  By  J.  Atkinson.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author.  2  rols. 
Bvo.    11.  Is. 

SerioM  Is^oines  into  this  World  and  that  which  is  to  come.  By  J.  Buck. 
12mo.    ^%,  ' 

Seleetiont  from  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  Lindlej 
Idurray.    Iffmo.    5e. 

A  Sermon  at  Calcutta,  on  behalf  of  900,000  Christians  who  waut  the  Bible. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Martyn.    8vo.    2s. 

Tlie  Crisis  of  Religion.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Laura  Chapel,  Bathwick, 
Nor.  17,  IBll.  Containing  Strictures  upon  Mr.  Lancaster's  System  of  popu- 
lar EdooMioo.    By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Grintield.    Bvo.    Is. 

Some 
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Some  Modtni  Priadplet  of  £ikiaitio%  coMidcrtH  bj  DuireM*  0«itliMr, 
Ji.  A.  Ac  &C.    8to.    !•• 

Hm  prMclier^t  ManomL     19mo,    ds.  6d« 

RMctioofy  bjr  a  Lajman  and  a  Farmer,  on  the  prcwot  SUte  of  certain  of 
llle  dam  of  tboEsubKibedCbttrch.    8yo.     ls.«d. 

Cacbollt  EpModpatioii  iooompatible  wkh  Britsab  Freedom,  and  tbe  emiu- 

ce  of  tbe  Protettant  Cburcb.    avo.    St. 

A  Defence  of  tbe  Socialy  of  tbe  SoM  of  tbe  Cleixjof  o«r  Cbaicb  Establkb- 

mif  m  Answer  to  W.  Bardon.  Esq.    8vo.    St. 

Remarks  oo  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Bucbanao't  Cbritliaii  Setcarcbet  in  Ana.  Bf 
Ifmor  S.  Waring.    8vo.    3s. 

Address  to  the  Protestanu  of  Great  Britab.    Bv  J.  Howard.    8to.    la. 

Tbe  dreadful  Sin  of  Suicide.  A  Sermon  preached  Jan.  0,  1819.  By  tba 
Rev.  W.  Cbiyton.    Sro.    Ss.  6d. 

Defence  of  Modem  Calvinism.    By  Dr.  Williams.    8vo.    12s. 

Ordination  Sermon  at  Salbburj,  July  fil,  1811.  By  tbe  Rev.  J.  Nott. 
•vow    9s. 

National  Calamities  averted.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Andrew's^  Hei» 
born,  Feb.  5, 1819.    Br  tbe  Rev.  W.  Prvoa.  ISvo.    ls.6d. 

Two  Discourses  berore  tbe  Uotveraity  of  Cambrii^  By  tbe  Rev.  S. 
D'Oylejf.    8vo.    3. 

A  Ehsoonrse  occasioned  by  tbe  death  of  Bfrs.  H.  Lindsey,  Jan.  90»  1819. 
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Aet.  I.  Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies ;  including  a 
particular  Report  of  Hispaniola,  or  the  Spanish  Part  oj  Santo 
Domingo ;  with  a  general  Survej/  of  the  Sttttemcnts  on  the 
South  Continent  of  America^  as  relates  to  the  History^  Trade, 
Population,  Cmtofns,  Manners,  ^r.  with  a  concise  Statement  of 
the  Sentiments  of  the  People  on  their  relative  Situation  to  the 
Mother  Counti-y,  By  William  Walton,  Jun.  Secretary  to  the 
Expedition  which  captured  Uie  City  of  Santo  Domingo  from  the 
French ;  and  Resident  British  Agent  there.  £  vok.  8vo.  Lou- 
don, Longman.    J812. 

A  MONG  those  who  have  suddenly  received  the  inspiration  of 
"^  authorship,  few  were  ever  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation 
than  Mr.  Walton  when  he  produced  his  book  on  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. He  had  lived  from  his  early  years  in  Spain ;  Ke  knew  the 
language  of  the  country ;  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had  stolen,  it  appears,  many 
hours  from  the  commercial  pursuits  in  which  he  was  educated,  to 
employ  himself  in  collecting  such  information  about  the  country  as 
its  actual  state  and  the  nature  of  its  government  would  allow. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  England  when  an  insurrection  broke  out 
which  threatened  Spain  with  the  loss  of  her  richest  possessions, 
while  she  was  nobly  struggling  for  freedom  against  the  oppressor 
of  the  Continent.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  consi- 
dered the  cause  of  Spain  as  their  own,  could  not  look  on  with 
indifference,  whilst  the  Spanish  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  forfeiting 
the  hopes  of  her  own  liberty  by  imprudently  engaging  in  a  destruc- 
tive war  with  her  colonies.  What  were  the  grounds  of  so  ill-timed 
a  contest,  whether  it  could  be  avoided,  what  might  be  hoped  or 
feared  from  the  character  of  the  contending  parties,  were  questions 
universally  canvassed ;  and  whoever  could  add  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  information  which  we  possessed  upon  those  heads,  was  sure  to 
be  hstened  to  with  interest.     . 

But  unluckily,  Mr.  Wtlton  was  too  ambitious  to  be  useful.  In- 
stead of  the  humble  detailer  of  such  facts  and  observations  as  the 
contracted  scenes  before  him  readily  furnished,  he  aspired  to  be- 
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come  the  historian  of  the  New  World.  '  He  had  fonned  (he 
says)  the  design  of  putting  his  res^ches  together,  at  some  fiitare 
period/ in  a  large  and  general  description  of  the  Spaniib  colonies, 
and,  with  that  view,  collected  a  variety  of  materials  relating  bodi 
to  the  Spanish  islands  and  the  shore?  of  the  Continent  from  Li 
Vela  to  the  Oronoko/  (a  little  way,  by-the-bye,  towards  the  im- 
mense excursion  he  meditated,)  *  which  have  been,  during  the  last 
"war,  the  most  accessible  to  foreigners/  Nature,  however,  con- 
spired with  man  to  frustrate  his  magnificent  designs.  Part  of  his 
papers  were  seized  by  the  French  at  St.  Pomingo ;  and '  one  of 
those  dreadful  hurricanes  which  sometimes  sweep  the  West  India 
seas,'  sunk  the  rest,  with  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Lark.  Still,  how* 
ever,  the  image  of  the  large  book  was  deeply  engraven  on  his 
fancy ;  and  though  ^  now  left  with  little  else  than  the  faint  traces  of 
memory  for  his  guidance,'  he  could  not  forbear  vvrritiog  two  octavo 
volumes,  to  shew  what  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  if  the 
enemy  and  the  elements  hsul  not  so  unpitifuily  destroyed  his  '  seven 
years  labours.' 

llie  introduction  to  his  work  is  an  account  of  Hispaniola.  This 
takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  volume ;  the  second  is  devoted  to 
the  natural  and  political  history  of  the  New  World. — But  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  loose  and  desultory  manner 
in  which  he  writes.  Some  notion  of  it  may,  however,  be  formed 
from  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  important  chapters,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  title,  which  runs  thus.  ^Indians;  their  history | 
one  of  their  idols  described;  decline  and  rise  of  Hispaniola; 
policy  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies.'  *  In  the  first  year 
(Mr^  Walton  begins)  after  the  discovery  of  this  island,  European 
settlers  flocked  hither  from  every  part  of  the  mother-country, 
led  by  the  impulse  of  riches,  and  baited  by  the  flattering  repre* 
^sentations  of  those  who  returned  home  with  the  first  samples 
of'  gold.  Under  a  sun  so  benign,  and  a  soil  so  fertile,  establish- 
ments rose  in  every  direction,  lauds  were  dealt  out  by  grants  from 
the  emperor,  the  Indians  were  shared  in  repartimientos amongst  the 
rich  and  powerful,  and  taught  to  till  the  earth,  or  dig  from  its 
bowels  the  means  of  enriching  their  masters.  Cities,  palaces,  tem- 
ples, and  towns,  to  rival  many  in  Europe,  soon  swelled  upon  the 
si^hi ;  at)d,  if  we  can  credit  their  own  historians,  in  1504,  that  is, 
ten  years  after  the  discovery,  and  during  the  government  of  Ovando, 
there  were  seventeen  towns  founded  and  peopled,  all  of  which, 
accordins:  to  Herrera,  had  tl)eir  respective  blazons,  or  coat  of  arms, 
of  which  the  details  are  found  in  bis  history,  taken  from  the  royal 
grant,  under  date  of  the  6th  of  December,  1508.  But  of  th^e, 
except  ill  the  capital,  scarcely  a  trace  is  now  to  be  met  with  or 
recognized  by  their  present  respective  inhabitants/    '  Of  short  > 
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duradon,  however,  waathis  blaze  of  prosperity;  the  Datives' — (it 
was  full  time  to  come  to  them) — '  the  mitives^  by  whose  labour  this 

rapid  advance  had  beeu  inade,  began  to  decline /    We  must 

confess  that  Mr.  Walton's  history  of  the  Indians  does  not  begin 
a6  avo.  But,  as  he  had  touched  on  their  decline,  he  would  not 
miss  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  famous  Las  Casas;  and  af- 
ter unhesitatingly  stating,  as  a  fact,  that  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Chi-» 
apa  was  the  first  who  introduced  slaves  into  Santo  Domingo,*  and 
gravely  philosophizing  on  the  contradictory  conduct  of  this  humane 
defender  of  the  Indians,  he  recollects  that  he  had  promised  to 
give  ^  their  history,'  and  we  are  led  to  hope  that  he  is  going  to 
set  about  it  in  earnest.  Nothing  like  it;  by  '  History  of  the  In-^ 
dians'  the  author  means  that  such  histoi^  is  not  to  be  ^found  in 
his  book.  *  To  enter'  (he  says)  *  on  the  history  of  the  Indian  abo- 
rigines of  Hispaiiola  at  the  time  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
were  to  wander  from  the  line  prescribed ;  nor  can  we  find  any 
local  traces  to  aid  us  in  substituting  fact  for  conjecture/ 

To  console  the  reader>  however,  for  his  disapppintment,  Mr. 
Walton  tells  him  how '  he  sought,  in  vain,  some  remnaq^  of  isolated 
population,  under  a  wish  to  obtain  a  comparative  knowledge  of 
their  language  and  traditions.'  This,  indeed,  was  rather  gratuitous 
in  Mr.  Walton,  for  it  is  pretty  well  known  at  Santo  Domingo,  that 
there  are  no  such  remnants  of  isolated  population  of  aborigines  in  ^ 
die  island;  and  he  might  have  spared  himself  his  wandering  in 
soirch  of  it,  and  his  readers  this  negative  chapter. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Walton  caU  the  Inman  language  ?  '  We 
sometimes'  (he  says,  p.  J  66)  ^  meet  with  Spanish  authors  who  boast  of 

*  The  extnordtnary  and  dbtnteretted  exert  ioDS  of  this  eicelleutroan  have  made  him 
m  object  of  Teneration.  Tho  fact  of  bia  havisg  reccNnroended  the  importation  of  negro 
daTes,  to  save  from  destmction  the  weak  race  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians,  rests  upon 
the  authoritj  of  Herrera.  But  it  is  absolutely  fj^lse  that  he  was  the  first  promoter  of 
that  horrid  trade  in  the  Spanish  Colonies.  A  tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  Spanish  Colonies  was  planned  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  as  early  as  1516.  (Herrera^ 
Becad.  2.  Lib.  2.  c.  8.)  Las  Casas  had  limited  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  Regulation  for 
tbt  relief  of  the  Indians,  which  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  in  I54f .  These  reguhi- 
tions  excited  considerable  troubles  in  the  colonies  and  Las  Canafi  hopes  of  their  good 
effect  '^were  completely  disappointed.  He  tl|en,  according  to  Herrera,  '  seeing  that 
every  thing  failed  him,  betook  himself  to  the  expedient  of  recommending  that  licences 
shodd  be  granted  to  the  Spaniards  who  lived  in  the  colonies  for  the  importation  of 
negroes,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Indians.'  (Herrera,  Dec.  «.  Ub.  t.  c.  «0.)  It  is  to  be 
pMerved  that  this  historiafhad  before  mentioned  th.it  such  licences  had  been  suspended 
iu'order  to  increase  the  mtended  doty  on  the  importation.  (Vide  Dec.  t,  lib.  S.  c  8.) 
It  evidently  app<:*ra  from  this  that  the  humane  bishop  neither  promoted  nor  invented 
the  measure.  The  importation  of  negroes  was  merely  suspended  upon  a  barbarous 
■peculation.  This  suspension  would  naturally  produce  a  greater  demand  for  Africans* 
ftfter  having  occasioued  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian  race  at  Santo  Domingo, 
So  th«t  Las  C^as^  advice  only  tended  to  diminish  two  evils — the  immediate  destruc* 
^  of  the  Indians^  and  an  extennve  importation  of  Jiegroes^  ntttber  of  which  it  waa 
m  ha  power  to  remedy. 
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the  fertility  and  softness  of  the  Indian  language/  Which?  that 
spoken  at  St.  Domingo  i  Not  at  all.  '  Many  of  the  Creoles  of 
the  Main  (he  continues)  tell  us  that  the  Indian  language  is  ex- 
tremely adapted  to  express  the  affections  of  the  soul,  and  in  love 
matters  is  highly  superior.'  However  well  disposed  we  nmy  be 
to  imagine  the  American  woods  echoing  the  melodious  strains  of 
love,  conveyed  in  the  highly  superior  Indian  language,  we  are 
sorry  to  see  Mr.  Walton  wasting  his  descriptive  powers  and  his 
grammatical  knowledge  upon  a  non-entity.  *  The  great  variety  of 
languages'  (says  Bttron  Humboldt*)  '  still  spoken  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico  proves  a  great  variety  of  races  and  orighi.  The  num- 
ber of  these  languages  exceeds  twenty,  of  which  fourteen  have 
grammars  and  dictionaries  tolerably  complete.  It  appears  that 
the  most  part  of  tliese  languages,  far  from  being  dialects  of  the 
same,  (as  some  authors  have  falsely  advanced,)  are  at  least  as  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  the  Greek  and  the  German,  or  the 
French  and  the  Polish.  This  is  at  least  the  case  with  the  seven  ' 
languages  of  New  Spain,  of  which  1  possess  vocabularies.  Tlie 
variety  of  idioms  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  New  Continent,  and 
which,  without  die  least  exaggeration,  ma;^  be  stated  at  some  hun- 
dreds, offers  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  particularly  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  few  languages  spoken  in  Asia  and  Europe.* 
Hervas,  a  learned  Spanish  writer,  8uppo;$es  that  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  barbarous  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Brslzil ;  and  he  has 
given  a  long  catalogue  of  more  than  fifty,  "of  which  the  roots  had 
been,  more  or  less,  investigated .f  Yet  Mr.  Walton  speaks  of  the 
Indian  language  as  if  it  were  one  dialect  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Cape  Horn! 

Having  thus  failed  in  finding  something  to  say  about  the  first  to- 
pic of  his  promising  chapter,  Mr.  Walton  proceeds  to  the  next, 
which  he  thu3  opens. 

'  ^rhe  figure  represented  in  the  annexed  plate  is  that  of  an  idol 
in  granite,  found  in  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  originally 
worshipped  by  the  natives  as  an  household  god,'  (Could  not  Mr. 
Walton  tell  us  from  what  chapter  of  the  Indian  liturgy  he  infers 
the  rank  which  bis  idol  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian  devo- 
tees ?)  '  It  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  description  given  by 
Moore  in  his  learned  work  called  the  Hindu  Pantheon,'  (thus  it  is 
that  one  shallow  and  incompetent  writer  turns  the  brain  of  a  thou- 
sand others,  on  subjects  which  none  of  then^  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending,) ^  and  answers  exactly  to  the  Lingam  worship  of  that 

~  •  Vol.  iT^riss] 

t  Sec  Southey's  History  of  Brazil,  Chap.  Vlllt  p.  224,  where  a  rery  interettiog 
accoaut  of  ••me  of  these  languages  is  given. 
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people;  but  it  may  be  said  to  represent  it  nwrc  fully'  (God  for- 
bid!) *  and  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  any  idols  by  him  de- 
scribed/    *  We  are  told  by  this  learned  and  celebrated  aiidior  that 

Brahma /     Mr.  Walton  gives  ns  the  history  of  Brahuiii,  (for 

who  could  .doubty  afler  seeing  such  a  striking  likeness,  that  his 
idol  is  tlie  Hindoo  divinity  ?)  and  then  continues  his  description. 

*  In  the  idol  now  before  us  the  Brahma  A  is  represented  by  a  disk ; 
B  represents  the  Yoni ;  C  the  Linga,  the  symbol  of  regeneration, 
or  the  phallic  emblem  of  the  Greeks.  •  On  the  top  of  the  Linga  is 
placed  the  bead  of  the  God  of  Prudence/  However  well  placed 
the  God  of  Prudence  may  be  by  Mr.  Walton,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  his  consummate  assurance  in  the  whole  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  minute  details  of  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 

*  striking  likeness'  which  Mr.  Walton  imagined  himself  to  have  dis- 
covered between  his  idol  and  one  of  the  hundred  delineated  by  his 
oracle  Mr.  Moore.  We  have  undergone  the  toil  of  examining 
thb  most  important  likeness ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Haytian  theology,  which  Mr.  Walton  has  taken  the  pains 
to  illustrate,  we  find  that  the  St.  Domingo  idol  is  no  more  like  the  / 
Hindoo  emblem,  or  the  God  of  Prudence,  than  any  other  rude 
imitation  of  a  head  would  be,  stuck  upon  a  shaft,  and  bottomed 
with  a  round  base,  for  the  mystical  purpose  of  being  kept  from 
falling. 

Our  readers  are  not  to  understand  that  this  is  a  singular  instance 
of  the  vague,  inaccurate,  and  desultory  mode  in  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ton has  contrived  ^o  fill  his  two  volumes,  and  which  can  only  be 
conceived  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  may  undertake  to  giv^  an 
abstract  of  tliem.     The  labour  we  have  undergone,  witli  a  view 
to  collect  either  facts  or  observations  which  might  coalesce  into 
some  heads  or  general  topics,  has  been  quite  harassing,  and,  we 
regret  to  add,  unavailing.     Leaving,  therefore,  to  those  of  bur  rea- 
ders who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  their  logical  powers,  the  Hercu- 
lean task  of  methodizing  Mr.  Walton's  book,  we  will  exert  our- 
selves in  clearing  up  one  point  at  least  among  the  many  which  he 
has  specified  in  his  title-page,  and  which   we  consider  of  the 
highest  importance  at  this  moment ;  that  is,  *  the  present  state  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  with    respect  to  the  mother-country.'    In 
treating  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  select  some  passages  of  Mr, 
Walton's  book,  to  prove  that,  had  lie  limited  his  endeavours  to  a 
few  practical  observations  concerning  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
and  produced  a  well  digested  collection  of  t;ravelling  memoirs, 
without   any  attempt  at  learning  and  science,  he   might  justly 
have  laid  claim  to  the  name  of  an  enlightened  merchant,  who  had 
stolen  some  moments  firom  the  occupations  of  trade,  in  order 
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to  add  bis  mite  to  that  peculiar  stock  of  information  which  the 
literary  world  can  seldom  look  for  from  the  works  of  its  sedentai; 
leaders. 

Tlie  population  of  the  Spanbh  colonies  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  five  classes ;  1st,  Spaniards  bom  in  Old  Spain ;  ^dly. 
The  desceudants  of  Europeans,  without  any  mixture  of  African  or 
Indian  blood,  called  Creoles;  3dly,  The  different  races  of  Mulat* 
toes  and  Mestizoes,  or  the  issue  of  the  crossings  of  the  European, 
Indian,  and  African  blood;  4thly,  Tlie  Indians  or  Aborigmes; 
5thly,  The  imported  African  slaves.  The  first  two  classes,  from 
their  political  importance,  chiefly  deserve  our  attention. 

What  the  old  Spaniards  are,  when  transplanted  to  their  American 
colonies,  or  what  peculiar ,  turn  their  national  character  takes  in 
that  particular  situation,  would  not  be  a  difficult  point  for  Conjee- 
ture,  even  if  we  were  deprived  of  facts  and  observations.  Preju* 
dices  are  strong  in  proportion  to  their  range,  and  evidently  denve 
activity  from  die  numbers  which  adopt  them.  Family  prejudices 
are  more  tenacious  than  those  of  individuals,  and  national  preju- 
dices exceed  both,  in  violence  and  duration.  Those,  especiallyi 
which  are  grounded  on  pretensions  to  sup^iority  over  a  particular 
set  or  nation,  are  so  early  imbibed  by  all  classes  of  die  state, 
so  indissolubly  blended  with  every  individual  feeling,  that  their 
conjoint  or  national  effects  are  astonishing,  even  when  culture  has 
scarcely  left  any  visible  traces  of  them  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life. 

We  may  conceive  what  the  national  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards, 
with  fespect  to  their  colonies,  now  are,  from  the  manner  m  which 
their  ancestors  tpok  possession  of  them,  and  the  authority  which 
die  descendants  of  those  conquerors  have  enjoyed  there  during  four 
centuries.  The  Spanish  adventurers  who  flocked  to  America,  inw 
mediately  after  the  discovery  of  t|iose  countri^,  considered  them 
in  the  light  of  a  wilderness  occupied  merely  by  four  and  two  footed 
game,  of  which  they  might  dispose  at  their  pleasure*  The  avowed 
and  infinite  cruelties  which  they  committed  without  the  least  feeling 
of  remorse,  would  demonstrate,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting, 
the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  for  some  time  among  them,  oif 
die  irrationality  of  the  Indians. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  the  overbearing  pride  of  the  first 
conquerors,  swelled  with  the  destruction  or  submission  of  the  In- 
dians, was  transmitted  in  full  force  to  the  adventurers  whom  the 
diirst  of  gold,  and  the  desire  of  living  freely  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  seat  of  gpvernment,  ^lluied  to  those  fertile  regions.  Tlioee 
whose  haughty  and  ti^rbulent  character  was  scarcely  to  be  curbed 
by  the  authority  of  a  powerful  sovereign,  must  have  exerted  a 
"^  dreadful 
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# 
dreadfol  sway  over  the  conquered  Indians.*  Every  Spaniard 
thought  himself  a  sovereign  from  the  moment  that  he  set  his  foot  on 
the  shores  of  America;  and  the  kings  of  Spain  would  have  soon 
lost  their  newly-acquired  dominions^  but  for  the  uncontroulable 
pride  of  the  adventurers,  which  operated  as  a  check  on  their  mutual 
ambition. 

The  first  generation  of  Creoles,  though  bom  upon  the  soil  of 
America,  naturally  considered  themselves  as  true  Spaniards,  smce 
they  could  boast  no  other  title  to  the  superiority  which  they 
claimed  over  the  natives;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  years  elap- 
sed before  any  degree  of  national  interest  was  felt  by  those  new 
natives  of  the  American  continent.  But  when  they  began  to  mul- 
tiply, and  the  ties  oif  parentage  between  them  and  the  European 
Spaniards  were  successively  weakened — ^when,  in  the  course  of  cen^ 
turies,  the  natural  connexions  which  arise  from  a  native  soil,  made 
the  Creoles  consider  themselves  as  a  people,  seeds  of  jealousy 
against  the  mother-country  sprung  up,  the  growth  of  which  nothing 
could  check  but  a  system  of  equity  and  moderation,  seldom,  if 
ever,  observed  by  any  government  with  respect  to  colonies  or  con- 
quered countries;  by  none  less  thail  the  despotic  and  tyrannical 
court  of  Madrid. 

The  government  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  entirely  confided  to 
the  hands  of  viceroys  and  captains ^eneral^  who  had  under  them 
several  military  governors  and  inteudants;  the  administration  of 
justice  being  committed  to  the  Andiencias  or  tribunals,  which  re- 
sided in  the  capitals,  and  were  presided  over  by  the  respective  vice- 
roys and  captains-general.  The  people,  though  nominally  repre- 
sented by  the  Cahildos  or  town  corporations,  had,  in  fact,  no 
check  upon  the  authority  of  their  governors.  The  members  of  the 
audiencias  were  old  Spaniards,  and  partdok  of  the  haughty  spirit 
which  considered  the  Creoles  as  inferior  to  their  own  countrymen. 
Widi  respect  to  the  town  corporations,  nothing  could  be  more 
iosignifioant.  The  seats  were,  for  the  most  part,  filled  up  by  the 
court  of  Spain :  several  ]pere  the  property  of  particular  families, 
and  all  of  them  were  considered  as  empty  honours^  with  which  the 
timid  ambition  of  some  wealthy  Creoles  might  be  amused. 

The  viceroy  was,  in  fact,  as  absolute  as  the  monarch '  whom  he 
represented ;  and,  although  by  law  responsible  for  his  conduct  to 
the  Council  of  Indies  resident  at  Madrid,  on  the  expiration  of  his 


•  The  orders  whidi  Lea  Casts  obtained  from  Charles  V.  in  favqur  of  the  Indians  were 
openlj  disobeyed  at  Mexico,  and  excited  a  rebellion  at  Peru»  because  the  coni.iitssiooer 
who  was  sent  with  them  from  Spain,  insisted  u|)on  having  them  put  into  practio*. 
Herrera,  the  Inca  CareUato,  and  all  the  Spanish  historians  of  that  time,  are  full  of  tha 
rebeUioas  and  ungovernable  character  of  the  Spaniards  in  America. 

ft  4  commission. 
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commission^  the  sam^  laws  declared  that  the  viceroy  was  to*  be 
obeyed  as  the  king  in  person.  It  would  be  needless  to  expatiate 
upon  the  futility  X)f  such  responsibility.  The  hope  of  redress  is 
but  a  feeble  consolation  for  actual  oppression,  even  when  the  re- 
dresser  is  at  hand.  Let  those,  then,  who  are  not  blind  to  every 
abuse  of  power,  and  know  how  easily  it  is  made  the  instrument  of 
oppression  when  not  checked  by  some  eflFective  restraint,  consider 
what  sort  of  government  the  Spanish  colonists  must  have  enjoyed, 
under  nine  European  Spaniards,  who  had  nothing  to  dread  but  an 
examination  oif  their  conduct  at  two  thousand  leagues  distance 
from  the  theatre  of  their  injustice.  • 

The  consequences  of  this  system  were  sufficiently  apparent.  Pro- 
sperity, and  its  foundation,  security,  were  only  to  be  found  in  interest 
and  favour.  The  crowds  of  flatterers  who  thronged  the  palace  of 
the  Spanish  monarch  fell  infinitely  short  of  those  which  sur- 
rounded the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  His  secretary  was  generally  die 
favourite,  the  mediator  through  whom  petitions  reached  the  idol; 
and  the  grants  descended  to  those  wlyo' could  enforce  them  with  the 
most  suitable  offerings.  Dreadful  as  the  corruption  of  the  late 
court  of  Madrid  was,  it  mii^t  have  appeared  pure  and  exemplary 
when  compared  with  the  venality  of  the  viceroyal  courts  of 
Spanish  America. — ^That  honourable  exceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  the  ^pani^^h  viceroys,  we  are  far  from  bringing  into  question; 
but  how  cruelly  must  that  people  be  oppressed,  whpse  moments  of 
happiness  are  to  be  counted  by  exceptions  ! 

Oppression  can  never  bear  equally  upon  all  classes,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  community  is  divided  into  casts,  as  in  Spanish 
America.  Without  speaking  of  those  which  are  constitutionally 
degraded,  as  the  Indians  and  mestizoes,  we  shall  merely  point  out 
the  effect  which  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  Spanish  governors 
naturally  produced  on  that  numerous  and  powerful  class,  the  Spanish 
Creoles.* 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  rival  parties,  the  old  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  in 
Spanish  America,  will  rather  feel  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  extraor- 
dinary forbearance  of  the  latter,  than  at  the  war' which  they  are  now 
waging  against  the  former.  Let  it  be  considered  that  the  number 
of  Spaniards  in  the  colonies,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  Creole 
--*  -- 

*  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  separate  discassion  abont  the  state  of  opinion  among  the 
Indians*  for  this  poordegra(^d  race  have  none  at  all.  But  we  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  this  state  of  mental  degnidntiun  renders  them  insignificant  in  Jhe  present  contest. 
On  the  contrary,  we  reckon  them  a  most  powerful  tool.  Their  number,  in  Spanish 
America,  is  about  seven  millions,  which  forms  more  ihan  one  half  the  population  of  the 
ccuntry.  Enjoying  very  little  or  no  property,  they  are  ready  to  follow  any  leaden 
who  will  coDduct  them  to  war  agamstthc  Spaniards. 

,  population; 
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population;'*  that  these  Creoles,  being  the  descendants  of  Spanish 
merchants,  enjoy-  considerable  wealth,  and  an  education  far  su* 
periorto  that  of  which  their  fathers  could  boast;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  few  of  their  rivals  have  the  least  title,  from  birth, 
education^  or  any  other  circumstance,  to  that  superiority  which  they 
claim.  Exclusively  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  higher 
situations  of  government,  the  Spaniards  who  resort  to  the  colonies 
to  acquire  a  fortune,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  low,  plodding 
set  of  people,  who  would  never  have  risen  from  the  humblest 
situations  had  they  remained  in  the  Peninsula,  and  who  generally 
commence  their  operations  in  America,  in  the  same  way.  Biscay, 
Asturias,  Galicia,  and  Catalonia,  have  constantly  sent  out  swarms 
of  adventurers,  among  whom,  those  who  expected  to  begin  their 
career  behind  a  counter  in  one  of  the  shops  of  Vera  Cruz,  or 
Mexico,  thought  too  highly  of  themselves  to  associate  with  the  rest 
of  their  companions.  But  the  means  of  making  a  fortune  are  so 
easy  in  Spanish  America,  for  those  who  object  to  no  sort  of  occu- 
pation, that  ther^  is  hardly  one  of  these  adventurers  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  not  enabled  to  vie  in  riches  with 
the  old  families  of  the  country.  At  first  they  limit  their  pride 
to  that  superiority^  which  Spaniards  of  all  rdnks  claim  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  the  privilege  of  hidalguia  or  nobility,  which  is  to  be 
foumleven  among  Spanish  beggars:  but  no  sooner  have  they  ac- 
quired property,  than  a  part  of  it  is  destined  to  purchase  honours 
at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  wealthy  drudge  enjoys  them  behind 
his  counter;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  people  of  this 
description,  in  their  tawdry  uniforms  of  captains,  or  colonels,  with 
a  badge  of  one  of  the  Orders  of  Spain  on  their, breasts,  sitting  in 
their  riiops,  and  occasionally  helping  their  clerks  to  dispatch  the 
customers  who  come  for  a  yard  of  cloth  or  calico.*!- 

WhHc 

*  As  ihe  common  ceiistis  makes  no  distinction  between  Creoles  and  Spaniards,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  each;  but  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  data.  "  In  the  capital  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  the  Count 
of  Revillagtgedo,  in  every  100  inhabitants,  forty-nine  are  Spanish  Creoles,  two  Spaniards 
born  in  Europe^  twenty-four  Artec  and  Otomitee  Indians,  and  twenty-five  people  of 
colour."    Humboldt,  Book  2,  c.  vii. 

t  Mr.  Walton  has  pleasantly  described  the  prejudices  which  the  employments  of  the 
European  adventurers  have  excited  among  the  Creoles.  Tlie  picture  is  correct  in  all 
iti  parts,  and  will  contribute  to  give  an  idea  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  rival  parties. 

'  The  Spaniards  of  America  possess  few  of  the  component  traits  of  their  £uro|>ean 
countrymen;  bnt  if  any,  it  is  of  the  Andalusian,  with  whom  also  they  roost  assimilate. 
The  Creole  has  imbibed  against  the  natives  of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,  peculiar 
prejudices,  derived  from  their  leading  occupations  and  manners.  A  native  mother  of 
the  country  opposes  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  a  rich  Catalan,  because  he  has 
made  his  fortune  by  drawing  wine,  scHint;  butter  and  cheese,  and  is  filthy  in  his  person ; 
with  the  Gallician,  because  he  is  a  plodding,  hard  working  person,  and  the  appellation 
of  GaUego  is  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  a  porter  in  every  province  in  Spain ;  with 
the  Biscayan^  because  be  is  boisterous  and  tyrannic,  |)artaking  of  the  peculiar  tinge  of 

his 
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While  the  proud  pretensions  of  this  gross  uneducated  party,  sup- 
ported by  the  Spaniards  in  power,  naturally  eiicite  dissatisfaction 
w  the  Creole  gentry,  the  oppressive  measures  which  they  promote 
against  the  interest  of  the  la^id,  cannot  fail  to  produce  hatred,  and 
an  eager  thirst  for  revenge.  The  Spanish  merchants  of  America 
consider  themselves  exclusively  entitled  to  the  profits  of  trade, — 
trade,  not  grounded  upon  the  mutual  advantages  of  buyer  and 
seller,  but  rather  an  oppressive  monopoly,  by  which  they  oblige  a 
whole  population  to  take  whatever  they  import  from  the  mother- 
country,  extorting  the  most  extravagant  prices,  by  all  the  means 
which  a  market  £at  excludes  competition  can  afford. 

The  Spanish  merchants  were  not,  however,  the  only  monopolists  in 
the  colonies.  The  government  which  supported  them  was  the  first 
to  derive  a  paltry  profit  from  shackling  the  industry  of  die  Ameri- 
cans. The  well  known  simile  of  the  savage,  who  cut  down  the  tree 
in  order  to  pluck  its  fruit,  (used  by  Monte^uieu  to  exemplify  the 
effects  of  despotism,)  was  literally  applicable  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial system.  A  Spanish  colonist  could  riot  enjoy  the  advantages 
so  lavi^y  bestowed  on  those  beautiful  countries.  The  eyes  of  a 
suspicious  and  oppressive  government  were  constantly  watchii^  the 
progress  of  his  industry.  To  sow  or  plant,  he  was  not  to  ccosult 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  the  government.  Vines  and  olives,  the 
two  great  blessings  of  temperate  countries,  were  forbidden  to  grow 
in  his  fields,  hj proclamation.  Some  individuals  had  |)lanted  vine- 
yards in  Mexico.  Whether  the  Viceroy  winked  at  this  infraction  of 
the  colonial  regulations,  or  was  ignorant  of  it,  we  cannot  say ;  the 
Spanish  merchants  however,  who  were  quicker  sij^ted,  ^ve  the 
alarm  to  their  correspondents  at  Cadiz.  Complaint  was  instantly 
made  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  whence  an  order  issued  for  root- 
ing up  the  vines,  in  pursuance  of  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  Cadis 
merchants  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people, 
at  their  own  discretion. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  grievances  which  the 
colonies  suffered,  from  the  combined  action  of  tyranny  and  mono- 
poly. Vague  and  desultory  as  Mr.  Walton's  account  of  it  appears 
to  be,  it  is  yet  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  state  of  habi- 

t    ' 

bis  province,  fiery,  impatient,  and  jealous ;  with  the  Castilian,  becaufe  he  it  sullen,  t^ 
•erved,  opposed  lo  shew  and  parade,  in  short  with  all  the  preoo^tg,  fram  their  pecaliv 
jargoa  of  provincial  dialect;  (Mr.  Walton  ought  to  have  etcepted  the  Castilbns, 
who  speak  the  purest  Spanish ;)  but  in  the  AndalusiaQ,  she  finds  a  gaiety,  «pnght« 
liuess,  animation,  softer  modulations  of  language  and  erpresadon,  more  congenial 
manners,  and  an  elevation  of  character  not  descending  to  the  calls  ofporters  and  pedlars; 
hence,  though  less  rich,  i>he  prefers  him.  Should  her  d^iughter  marry  one  of  the  former 
provincials,  the  officious  mother  will  always  predispose  the  relations,  by  telling  then 
that  his  fortune  was  the  inducement,  but  that  she  hopes  he  will  soon  give  up  hisshop^ 
wear  a  long  coat,  and  turn  a  gentleman.'    Vol.  %  p.  69. 
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tual  discontent,  to  which  the  Creoles  were  imperceptibly  brought, 
not  less  by  this  palpable  injustice,  than  by  the  civilization  which 
the  natural  progress  of  human  societies  must  always  increase,  in 
spite  of  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  blindest  of  governments. 

While  the  Creoles  conceived  that  their  security  against  the  In* 
dians,  the  negro  slaves^  and  the  mixed  casts,  depended  on  the 
union  of  the  whole  European  race,  the  Spaniards  could  oppres* 
them  with  impunity.  From  this  principle,  Humboldt  very  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  passive  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  during 
the  succession-war  in  Spain.  But  the  Indians  have  been  so  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  the  Creole  population  has  so  much  increased 
since  that  period,  that  the  same  tranquillity  ai^  passiveness  could 
not  be  looked  for,  when  the  late  shock  of  the  Spanish  throne 
awakened  them  to  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition. 

There  was  a  period,  when  the  whole  mass  of  native  population 
entertained  such  an  opinion  it  die  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
mother  country,  that  diey  would  have  shut  their  eyes  in  reverential 
awe,  to  whatever  injustice  she  might  commit;  but  the  political 
events  of  our  own  times  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  thi^  powerful 
illusion.  The  American  war,  in  which  Spain  engaged  with  the 
most  unaccountable  degree  of  folly,  could  not  but  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Spanish  Creoles.  They  must  have  compared  their 
own  situation  with  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  perceived  how 
much  more  galling  were  their  own  grievances,  than  those  which 
produced  the  successful  resistance  of  the  English  colonies.  They 
must  have  reflected  on  the  inconsistency  and  injustice  of  the 
Spanish  government,  who  with  one  hand  was  helping  English  sub- 
jects to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  with  the  other,  binding 
Its  own  in  the  most  intolerable  chains  everftevised  by  oppression. 
About  that  period,  the  works  of  the  French  philosophers  found 
their  way  into  Spanish  America,  in  despite  of  the  terrors  of  the  In- 
quisition. This  circumstance,  which  was  scarcely  noticed  at  the 
tune,  proved  momentous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  amidst  silence 
and  obscurity,  operated  with  fearful  effect  in  undermining  the  fabric 
of  despotism. 

Reading  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which  a  certain  degree  of  ease 
and  comfort  will  never  fail  to  generate  ^tlnong  all  sorts  of  people. 
The  higher  classes  in  the  Spanish  colonies  had  long  arrived  at  that 
state  in  consequenc%  of  their  wealth,  and  books  were  an  article  not 
a  little  in  request  amongst  them.  Books,  of  course,  were  always 
put  in  the  assortment  of  those  cargoes  of  trash  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  constantly  sent  out  from  Spain  to  the  colonies.  We  have 
ourselves  witnessed  the  making  up  of  these  literary  bales,  in  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Spain,  and  could  scarcely  repress  the  feelings 
of  indignation  and  pity,  which  arose  from  inspecting  the  works  se- 
lected 
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lected  for  this  purpose.  The  glass  beads  which  the  first  adventurers 
bartered  for  gold  with  the  simple  tribes  of  Indians,  were  real  trea- 
sures in  comparison  of  the  literary  filth  which  the  Spaniards  ei- 
ported  to  the  colonies,  with  the  certainty  of  selling  it  at  the  most 
extravagant  price.  • 

With  the  incoasistency  peculiar  to  despotic  governments,  univer- 
sities had  been  established  at  Mexico  and  Lima,  to  which  even 
professors  of  mathematics  were  appointed.  Thus,  while  thejL  ex- 
alted the  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  foolishly  expected  that  the 
American  youth  would  be  still  contented  to  seek  it  in  those  ponds 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them. 

Tlie  consequences  of  such  a  system  may  be  easily  guessed. 
No  sooner  had  the  works  of  the  French  philosophers  found  their 
way  into  the  colonies,  than  they  were  read  with  an  avidity  beyond 
expression.  The  facility  with  which  their  general  principles  arc 
seized,  the  common-place  knowledg^with  which  they  enable  young 
))eople  to  shine  in  conversation,  the  contempt  and  hatred  which 
they  breathe  against  what  they  denominate  oppression,  occasioned 
them  to  be  looked  on  as  invaluable  treasures.  The  danger  which 
attended  tlieir  perusal,  naturally  enhanced  the  interest  which  they 
excited.  There  are  instances  of  people  who  retired  from  all  sorts 
.  of  business  into  the  country,  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
study  of  the  French  political  and  moral  writers. 

We,  who  have  witnessed  the  effect  of  their  doctrines  in  this  firee 
and  happy  country,  during  the  ferment  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  they  threatened  to  overthrow  the  majestic  fabric  of  oiur 
constitution,  may  easily  conceive  how  they  must  have  operated 
where  every  civil  and  religious  institution  tends  to  countenance  the 
bold  assertions  of  those  artful  apostles  of  anarchy  and  atheism. 

It  would  be  difficult  without  these  premises,  to  account  for  the 
contrast,  which  Humboldt  observed  between  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Mexico,  and  the  enlightened  classes  of  the 
capital.  This  part  of  his  work  deserves  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
as  it  will  be  a  clue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  character  and  principles 
of  the  present  disturbances,  of  which  we  now  hasten  to  give  a 
passing  sketch. 

*  The  words  European  and  Spaniard  are  become  synonimous  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  provinces  have  there- 
fore a  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  there  can  be  Europeans  who  do  not 
speak  their  language ;  and  they  consider  this  ignorance  as  a  -mark  of 
low  extraction,  because  every  where  around  them,  all,  except  the  very 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  speak  Spanish.  Better  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  with  that  of  our  own  times,  they 
imagine  that  Spain  continues  to  possess  a  decided  preponderance  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.    To  them,  the  Peninsula  appears  the  very  centre  of 
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European  civilization:— II  is  otherwise  with  the  Americans  of  the  capi- 
tal. Those  of  them  who  are  acquainted  with  French  or  English  litera- 
ture, fall  easily  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and  have  a  still  more  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  mother  country  than  the  French  had,  at  a  time 
when  communication  was  less  frequent  between  Spuin  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  They  prefer  strangers  from  other  countries  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  ^hey  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  intellectual  cultivation 
has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  colonies,  than  in  the  Peninsula."* 

The  public  opinion  being  thus  divided  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tlier-couutry,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  first  class  lost  their  enthusiasm 
for  Spain,  they  might  easily  be  led  into  rebellion  by  that  more  en- 
lightened part  of  die  community,  >^'ho  despised  and  hated  her 
government. 

The  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  French,  together  with  that  of  the 
captivity  of  the  king,  and  the  resignations  of  Bayonne,  pro<luced  a 
kind  of  stnpor,  which  pervadjsd  the  whole  population  of  Spanish 
America;  but  this  was  sooti  followed  by  a  general  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  the  mother  country.  The  prevailing  sentiments  were 
abhorrence  of  the  French,  and  desire  to  support  the  Spaniardtf' 
against  their  tyranny  and  injustice.  If  we  wanted  arguments  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  Humboldt's  description,  we  should  find 
a  very  strong  one  in  the  confidence  with  which  the  Americans 
looked  for  a  speedy  and  successful  issue  to  tlie  Spanish  cause. 
If  there  were  any  who  doubted  of  that  success,  they  were  to  be 
found  among  the  higher  classes,  and  even  among  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities. Those  who,  according  to  Humboldt,  considered  Spain  just 
as  if  only  a  day  had  passed  since  the  battle  of  Pavia,  hourly  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  the  patriotic  armies  having  reached  Paris,  and  of 
Buotiaparte  being  a  prisoner  at  Madrid. 

Few  examples  can  be  found  of  such  an  attachment  between, 
what  might  be  called,  two  nations,  as  that  which  was  evinced  by 
the  American  population  towards  the  mother-country.  The  opi- 
niou  in  favour  of  supporting  Spain  was  so  general  and  decided,  that 
not  a  single  voice  was  heard  from  the  discontented  Creoles,  who 
bad  been  long  meditating  a  revolution.  Had  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment acted  wisely,  the  French  invasion  would  have  strengthened 
the  ties  of  union  between  Spain  and  her, colonies;  and  what  force 
had  at  first  established,  friendship,  gratitude,  and  compassion  would 
have  sanctioned,  and  confirmed  for  centuries. 

'^The  news  of  the  general  insurrection  of  Spain  reached  Mexico 
on  the  29th  July,  1808.  The  enthusiasm  which  it  had  produced 
was  still  iR  full  force,  when  the  arrival  of  two  deputies  from  the 
Junta  of  Seville  was  announced,  who  were  come  to  claim  the 

•  Humboldt*!  New  Spain.   B«ok  ?.  c.  vii. 
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sovereign  command  of  Spanish  America  for  that  corporadoo, 
M^hich  had  assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Gubemative  Junta  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Such  was  the  general  disposition  in  ficivour  of  die 
Peninsula^  that  it  appears  probable^  from  thje  documents  before 
us,  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  acceded  to  the  demands  of  die 
Junta,  if,  during  the  deliberation  of  a  meeting  of.  the  public  autho- 
ritiesy  which  the  Viceroy  had  couVened,  dispatches  had  not  arrived 
from  London,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  Junta  of  Asturias  an- 
nounced their  installation,  and  warned  the  Mexicans  expresslj 
against  the  pretension  of  the  Andalusian  Junta.  We  may  easi^ 
conceive  how  this  declared  rivalship  must  have  affected  the  opinioa 
which  the  Mexicans  had  formed  pf  the  spirit  of  the  Spanidh  Re- 
volution. 

The  resignations  of  the  royal  family  produced  no  diminntioQ 
of  American  loyalty.  The  acclamations  of '  Ferdinand  the  Seventh' 
were  as  sincere  as  they  were  general :  but  the  blind  auboiission 
which  die  old  Spaniards  demanded  for  whoever  called  himself  bii 
representative  in  the  Peninsula,  was  not  so  readily  accorded.  lo 
Mexico,  (for  we  shall  give  the  precedence  to  the  history  of  the  revo* 
lution  of  that  part  of  America,)  the  Cabildo,  or  town  corporatioo, 
had  suggested  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Junta  which  should  go- 
vern that  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  captive  sovereign.  Ine 
Viceroy  appeared  inclined  to  the  measure,  and  the  old  Spaniards 
were  in  consequence  determined  to  depose  him.  Had  this  chief 
made  use  of  his  power,  and  ordered  to  the  capital  the  troops 
which,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  were  stationed  betvraeo 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  th^  country  would  probably  have  been 
spared  the  horrors  which  are  now  laying  it  waste.  But  the  Vice* 
roy  had  no  fixed  plan :  he  was  old,  and  wanted  vigour :  he  wws 
besides  afraid  of  exciting  suspicions  against  his  loyalty,  and  had 
even  proposed  to  resign  his  authority. 

This  weakness  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Spaniards.  ^  One  of 
die  wealthiest  merchants  among  them,  a  personal  enemy'  of  the 
Viceroy,  was  placed  at'  the  head  of  tlie  conspiracy.  TTie  officert 
who  were  to  command  the  guard  on  the  appointed  day,  were 
bribed;  and  this  person,  followed  by  about  two  hundred  Spaniards, 
taken  from  the  shops  of  Mexico,  entered  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy 
at  midnight,  without  resistance,  and  seizing  him  and  his  lady,  com- 
mitted the  latter  to  a  nunnery,  and  the  former  to  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  Audiencia,  or' supreme  court  of  justice,  had  secretly  sup- 
ported this  measure,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Viceroy  was  aa- 
nounced  to  the  public,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  dieir 
having  taken  upon  themselves  to  nominate  a  new  viceroy.  Though 
w^  disturbance  followed  this  act  of  violence^  the  Creoles  were  by 
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no  means  pleaded  or  satisfied  with  it:  not  diat  diey  bad  any  parti- 
cular fondness  for  the  deposed  Viceroy,  but  because  the  power 
which  the  Spaniards  were  assuming  was  now  become  intolerablt 
to  them. 

When  the  news  of  thb  event  reached  die  Peninsula,  the  Central 
Junta  was  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  tranquil  slumber  at 
Seville^  during  which  the  French,  trembling  for  their  safety,  and 
hopeless  of  succour,  on  account  of  the  Austrian  war,  found  leisure 
to  recover  their  spirits,  and  recruit  their  armies.  On  hearing 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  to  Spain 
upon  suspicion  of  treachery,  the  joy  of  the  Junta  was  unbounded* 
It  never  occurred  to  them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  accusation ; 
nor  did  they  once*  condescend  to  reflect  how  greatly  the  ties  of  sub* 
ordination  must  be  relaxed,  when  a  handful  of  persons,  under  no 
l^itimate  authority,  could  force  the  seat  of  government,  and  seize 
the  chief  ma^trate  with  impunity.  The  Junta  was  weak,  and  of 
course  suspicious :  a  denunciation  therefore,  in  any  shape,  was 
welcome  to  them. 

Meanwhile  advices  of  the  ferment,  which  was  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  colonies,  arrived  by  every  packet.  The  declarations 
of  their  attachment  had  been  sincere ;  but  some  time  had  now  elap» 
•ed,  aud  as  the  first  impressions  of  sympathy  grew  fainter,  the  co- 
loiuBts  began  to  reflect  upon  their  situation,  and  to  grow  wear^  of 
die  protracted  hopes  of  that  amelioration  which  had  been  promised 
to  them  in  the  most  positive  terms.  The  Central  Jimta  conceived 
that  the  repetition  of  these  promises  ^ould  be  suflScient  to  lull  them 
again  into  apathy;  and  a  pompous  proclamation  was  issued  in 
which  the  colonies  were  declared  equal  to  the  mother-country,  and 
^  Spanish  Americans  told,  in  direct  terms,  that  *  they  belonged 
to  nobody ;  and  that  they  were  masters  of  their  own  fate.' 

What  this  fate  would  have  been,  had  the  cause  of  Spain  been 
crowned  with  the  early  success  which  was  anticipated,  it  is  need* 
less  now  to  conjecture.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Americans, 
we  must  say,  that  from  the  sentiments  which  they  constantly  mani* 
fested  with  r^ard  to  Spain,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  would  have  continued  faithful  to  her,  if  the  unhappy  course 
of  events  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  more  unhappy  system  of  the 
central  government  had  not  obliged  them  to  take  diose  steps  which 
have  progressively  conducted  them  to  a  state  of  open  rebellion. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Americans  had  heard 
of  the  victories  of  Baylen,  Valencia,  &c.  and  of  the  unprincipled 
invader  of  their  mother-country  being  driven  to  collect  his  scat^ 
tered  forces  behind  the  Ebro.  A  Supreme  Grovemment  had  been 
created,  and  every  blessing  was  hoped  firom  the  political  principles 
which  its  members  had  ostensibly  adopted.    But  while  the  distance 
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of  the  scene  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Spanish  Americans  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  they  were  daily  expecting  to  hear  of  the  res- 
toration of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  news  arrived  that  Buonaparte 
was  master  of  Madrid,  that  the  Central  Junta  had  witii  difliculty 
escaped  to  Andalusia ;  that  several  generals  had  been  massacred 
by  their  troops  on  a  suspicion  of  disaffection :  that  others,  among 
whom  was  Morla,  had  openly  betrayed  their  country ;  4ind  that 
tlie  public  opinion  had  scarcely  any  one  in  whom  it  could  ven- 
ture to  repose  the  slightest  confidence.  Tliough  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Americans  must  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  hopes,  not  a  symptom  of  commotion  appeared  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Supplies  were  regularly 
dispatched  to  the  mother-countr}' ;  subscriptions  raised  among  all 
classes  of  people ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  their  loyalty  had  increased 
with  the  misfortunes  of  their  European  brethren.  These  misfor- 
tunes were  attributed  to  treason,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
8U|5eriority  remained  unshaken. 

The  Austrian  war  restored  them  to  the  plenitude  of  dieir  first 
hopes,  and  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Talavera  came  iu  time  to  con- 
firm them.^  But,  alas !  this  was  but  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine — a 
long  period  of  gloom  rapidly  followed : — the  Spanish  armies  com- 
pletely defeated;  the  Juntas  of  Seville  and  Valencia  protesting 
against  the  Central  Government ;  the  brave  Romana  publishing  a 
manifesto,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Government  was 
declared  illegal !  All  this  regularly  dispatched,  and  carefully  spread 
through  the  colonies  by  the  discontented  parties  ^f  the  Peninsula, 
naturally  weakened  their  confidence,  and  gave  the  first  shock  to 
their  enthusiasm. 

The  decisive  blow  was  now  impending.  Tlie  French  had  dis- 
persed the  whole  Spanish  army  at  Ocana,  and  nothing  could  stop 
them  in  their  way  to  Andalusia.  The  boasted  works  of  Sierra  Mo« 
rena  were  found  to  be  a  deception  oil  the  people,  and  the  French 
entered  Seville  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  while  the  members  of  the 
Central  Junta,  dispersed,  and  insulted  in  their  flight,  could  scarcely 
escape  the  popular  fury.  These  men,  publicly  proclaimed  as 
traitors,  assembled  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  still  trembling  at  the 
death,  with  whi^^h  they  had  been  threatened,  hastened  to  deposit 
their  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  chosen  by  themselves. 

A  government  thus  formed,  was  little  calculated  to  re-esta- 
blish the  confidence  of  the  colonies :  so  conscious,  indeed,  were  the 
members  of  their  weakness,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  commu- 
nicate their  installation  to  them,  before  they  had  been  countenan- 
ced by  a  manifesto  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz ;  a  species  of  sup- 
port which,  while  it  ensured  them  the  attachment  of  the  Spanish 
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fsctor»  ID  the'  colonies^  was  certain  to  produce  tbe  contempt  and 
abborroiCe of  tberest  of  the  people. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  must  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  these  events^  Caracas  was-  the  first  province  where  the  news 
arrived,  and  the  first  also  to  effect  a  revolution.  A  month  after, 
die  informatian  reached  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  similar  event  took 
place.  The  fermentatioD  now  began  to  spread  through  the  southern 
continent :  the  alarm  of  the  old  Spaniards  was  general,  but  instead 
of  kispiring  them  with  a  spirit  \>f  moderation,  it  seemed  to  em* 
bitter  their  animosities  against  the  natives,  llie. governor  of  the 
province  of  Socorro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sta.  Fe,  ordered  the 
military  to  fire  on  the  unaraned  people,  who  had  assembled  to  pe-. 
titioB  him.  An  immense  multitude  flocked  from  the  neighbour-* 
ii^  country  to  revenge  th»act  of  cruelty  :  the  governor  took  refuge 
in  a  <xmvent,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  taken.  Another  insult 
from  an  European  had  a  similar  effect  in  the  capital  of  Sta.  Fe« 
Quito  became  a  scene  of  carnage.  Cartagena  formed  a  Junta 
which  deprived  the. governor  of  his  commaml.  Lima  v^as  threat* 
ened  with  an  insurrection;  and  every  thii^  announced  that  a  ge« 
neral  explosion  was  at  hand. 

That  these  commotions  were  the  effect  of  some  seneral  causes^ 
and  not  of  partial  intrigues,  is  evideut  from  the  simuUaneous  move-* 
m^nts  in  provinces  which  have  scarcely  any  communication,  such 
as  the  Caracas  and  Buenos  Ayres.  These  two  provinces  knew 
nothing  of  each  other's  revolution  till  some  months  after  it  was 
effected.  Had  both  been  the  consequence  of  the  same  plan,  the 
leaders  would  not  iiave  failed  to  cheer  the  public  expectation  with 
the  hopes  at  least  of  having  partners  in  their  enterpnze. 

Butal  though,  wherever  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  mass  of  the 
Creole  population  had  eagerly  declared  in  its  feivour,  they  were  for 
from  intending  a  total  separation  from  the  mother^rountry.  The 
motives  allied  at  the  same  moment  in  the  most  distant  provinces, 
bear  an  extraordinai^  similarity,  and  shew  that  they  were  the  ge-^ 
nuine  expression  of  the  public  opinion.  '  llie  Supreme  Govern^ 
ment  of  the  Peninsula  (they, said,)  has  been  declared  infamous  and 
treacherous :  the  members  of  it  are  even  accused  by  the  people  of 
Spain,  of  having  betrayed  the  countr}'into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Can  we  then  trust  to  the  suspicious  offspring  of  such  a  corrupted 
stock  ?  Shall  we  wait  till  they  chuse  to  make  their  peace  with 
Buonaparte,  by  betraying  us  into  his  hands  i  It  was  owing  to  our 
decided  determination  that  die  orders  sent  from  Bayonne  by  the 
French  ruler  were  not  put  into  execution  by  our  European  gover- 
nors. They  were  then  ready  to  submit  to  his  ^ treachery.  They 
wiU  scarcely  be  less  so  now,  when  they  have  lost  all  hopes  of  sue* 
ceeding  in  the  Peninsula.    But  setting  all  this  aside,  how  can  the. 
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#pkemeral  ^enuncaCi  of  Spain  pretend  to  rule  ut,  when  tbqr  m 
manifestly  mcompetent  to  direct  tfe  people  mooc  whom  tbc^ 
dwell !  If  they  repveient  FeidinaDd  the  Seventh,  let  diem  ei^xise 
then-  power  over  thoae  who  have  dected  tbaiBh— we  will  do  the 
■ame  in  our  own  countrj<-*-we  will  create  a  government  in  the  oanie 
of  our  bdoved  sovereign,  and  that  vre  will  obey.  Onr  brethren  ef 
the  Peninsula  shaU  have  our  aid,  our  firiendriiip,  and  our  good 
l^ishe*.' 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  all  the  early  proclanu^oos  of  the  inwiw 
gents  of  Spamsh  America.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  ihey 
contained  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  leaders  i  but  th^  evi- 
dently were  a  correct  statement  of  the  preyailinj^  sentiments  of  die 
people.  The  difference  of  opinion  whidi  divided  the  Creoles 
with  respect  to  the  mother-country,  and  which  we  have  notioed 
^om  Humboldt,  was  certainly  the  cause  of  thia  forbearance  in  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolution.  They  hated  the  Spanish  government,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  ardent  and  enduisiastic  admirers  of  the  me- 
ta()hysical  principles  of  hherty,  which  they  had  imbibed  from  the 
French  publications ;  hot  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  die  moae 
general  opinion  of  dieir  countiymen,  who  #ere  heartily  attached 
to  Ferdiwmd  the  Seventh,  and  had  a  great  regard  for  Spam,  which 
*the  misconduct  of  her  revolutionary  governments  had  only  weak* 
ened,  after  two  years  of  perpetual  disappointroeiU.  Instead  of  fg^ 
tering  this  excellent  disposition,  the  Spanish  government  listened 
only  to  the  dictates  of  wounded  pride,  and  adopted  every  measure 
Ihat  was  calculated  to  alienate  the  well  disposed,  and  strengthen 
the  party  of  their  inveterate  enonies. 

The  first  step  of  die  Regency,  upon  bearing  of  the  occurrence 
of  Caracas,  was  to  declare  their  proceedings  rebellious,  and  to 
blockade  their  ports,  llie  declaration  itself  was  conceived  in  the 
most  violent  and  outrageous  tero^is ;  the  governors  of  the  surhmnd^ 
ing  districts  were  ordered  to  stop  all  communication  with  the  in* 
eurgent  provinces,  and  to^  btercept  their  supplies.  The  effect  of 
that  unfeeling  and  insuhins;  decree  was  to  increase  the  contempt 
of  a  government  which,  while  it  was  ohlq^  to  court  the  protection 
of  a  handful  of  merchants  in  the  Peninsula,  was  thundering  ven- 
geance against  two  millions  of^  people,  who  had  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween  thmn  uid  their  pretended  masters.  In  fact,  the  r^fency  was 
the  mere  tool  of  tl^  Cadiz  merchants,  aiid  the  orders — the  dictates 
of  their  alarmed  avarice.  A  singular  fact,  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  state,  made  this  sufliciently  evident  in  die  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  Americans. 

So  strong  vyas  the  persuasion  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
Spanish  people,  that  the  news  of  the  dispersion  of  tne  Central 
Junta  would  excite  coaunotions  in  America,  that  the  regency,  in 
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spite  of  ill  ihort  sisbted  policy^  folmd  k  necessary  to  do  somttbing 
in  fiiToiir  of  tbe  cfAomes^  wh^eh  migbt  reconcile  tbem  lo  their  g9- 
vemmenty  and  preserve  tbeir  union  with  Spain.  The  measure  of 
gnmiicg  them  a  free  trade  was  proposed  by  the  minister  of  tbe  Indies^ 
and  ardently  seconded  by  bis  Under-Secretary,  a  man  distingniabed 
in  tbe  rerolutiOki  of  Spain  for  bis  zeal  and  patriotism.  Thui  was  a 
£bw  days  after  tbe  installation  of  tbe  regency,  when  tbe  newgorenn 
menti  though  timid  and  irresolute,  had  not  entirely  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  tbe  mercantile  Junta  of  Cadiz.  The  measure  was  put  in 
practice  after  tbe  pitiful,  intriguing  manner  of  tbe  old  court.  T^ 
order  was  signed  by  tbe  minif»ter  and  secretly  printed ;  precautiomt 
were  tben  taken  to  send  it  with  tbe  same  secrecy  to  tbe  c6loniei, 
tbat  when  tbe  merchants  came  to  tbe  knowledge  of  it,  it  ooigbt  be 
too  late  to  repeal  it.  Tbe  whole  transaction,  however,  trani»ired ; 
and  tbe  nige  of  tbe  mercantile  juma  knew  no  bouacb.  Ine  f#- 
gcnts  were  intimidated,  and  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  cbaigiiig 
tbetr  minister  and  bis  under-secretary  with  having  foiiged  tbe  order* 
Both  of  them  were  arrested ;  a  counter  order  vias  issued,  and  the 
two  prisoners  were  tben  set  at  liberty,  without  any  farther  inquiry. 

But  tbe  most  lamentable  part  of  the  American  revolution  was 
sioyir  at  band.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico  bad  enjoyed  an  apparent 
tranquillity  suice  the  conspiracy  of  tbe  Spaniards  af^inst  the  vice- 
roy. The  Central  Junta  had  given  the  civil  command  of  that 
kingdom  to  tbe  archbisbop,  who,  though  an  European  by  birth, 
was  beloved  by  tbe  Creoles  for  bis  moderation.  Tne  Spanish  go* 
vemmeot  bad  happily  stumbled  on  one  |ood  measure;  tbe  rest, 
however,  were  calculated  to  increase  the  disaffection. 

Tbe  Viceroy  had  been  deposed  merely  because  be  appeared  h-^ 
vonrable  to  the  jilan  of  erecting  a  junta  for  tbe  govemoient  Of 
Mexito,  when  Spain  was  without  a  siqoreme  power.  Tbe  Spanianii 
of  tbe  cajHtal,  who  had  defeated  this  plan,  were  already  becon^ 
anpopular  from  tbe  mtoxicaticm  of  success;  when  intelligence  ar* 
rived  that  the  Central  Jnnta  bad  lavished  on  diem  iu  hq;hest  fao^ 
BOOTS.  The  state  of  the  Creoles  became  intolerable  when,  in  add^ 
tion  to  tbe  insults  whidi  they  bad  borne,  their  firieud  t|^  ardibi- 
shop  was  removed  from  the  command;  and  tbe  high  court  of 
JQstice,  whom  they  considered  as  tbeir  most  violent  enemies,  made 
temporary  governors  of  the  kiiqpiom,  until  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  vic^rojr 
Venegas,  nominated  by  tbe  new  regency  of  Cadis. 

Aldiougb  tbe  regufau-  forces  of  Meiko  had  checked  tbe  spirit  of 
insurrection,  those  who  know  tbe  'stale  of  civilization  at  which 
diat  kingdom  has  arrived,  and  wbich  puts  it,  according  to  Hum-^ 
boldt,  at  die  head  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  every  respect,  wiU 
easily  suppose  that  discontented  and  enterprising  individuals  could 
not  be  wanting,  who  would  watch  every  opportunity  ^shaking  off 
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the  Spanish  ^ke.  In  fact, '  several  of  this  description  were  to  be 
found  among  the  military  and  clergy,  and  even  among  the  monki 
t)f  New  Spain.  The  most  conspicuous  was  a  country  vicar  of  the 
name  of  Hidalgo,  who  enjoyed  a  valuable  living  in  Dolores,  a  con- 
siderable town  in  the  province  of  Valladolid  Mechoacan.  Hidalgo 
was  a  man  of  no  vulgar  talents,  and  of  a  knowledge  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  clergy  of  New  Spain ;  ihk,  as  was  commonly  the  casCr 
had  excited  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy.  We  find  that  he  had 
been  accused  to  the  Inquisition,  but  h^d  the  good  fortune  or  the 
art  to  remove  their  jealousy.  He  had  thoroughly  gained  the  af- 
fections of  the  Indians,  whom  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  ea- 
ligiiten.  Several  manufactories  had  risen  by  his  care,  and  he  had 
even  established  a  foundry  6f  cannon,  alleging  the  immense  advan- 
tage which  might  accrue  to  the  crown  from  it,  there  being  aome 
rich  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  parish. 

When  the  Viceroy  was  deposed  by  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  the 
troops  constantly  stationed,  in  times  of  war,  between  that  capital 
and  Vera  Crua,  to  prevent  any  attempt  which  our  cruisers  might 
tnake  on  that  coast,  were  ordered  into  the  interior.  The  regiment 
of  cavalry  de  la  Reyna  was  sent  to  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  a  po- 
pulous town  in  the  vicinity  of  Dolores.  Three  captains  of  tba 
names  of  Allende^  Aldama,  ^nd  Abasolo,  who  served  in  that  regi* 
ment,  were  natives  of  the  place,  and  friends  of  the  vicar  Hidalgo^ 
whom  they  readily  joined.  Their  activity  was  extraordinary  in 
disHeniinating  discontent^  and  pourtraying,  with  the  darkest  colotna, 
whatever  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  natives,  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  Spain. 

Alleude  was  sent  to  Queretaro,  oae  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  where  be  recruited  a  great  iiiim* 
ber  of  partizans.  The  Spaniards  perceived  that  sometfaoug  was  in 
agitation  among  the  Creoles,  and  their  suspicions  fell  kipon  the 
mayor  or  corregidor  of  the  town.  Information  was  sent  to  some 
of  the  Acuerdo,  or  corporation^  which  was,  at  that  time,  split 
into  two  parties.  Those  M'ho  received  it  concealed  it  from  the 
rest,  and  privately  advii^ed  the  Spaniards  of  Queretaro  to  act,  with 
respect  to  the  corregidor,  as  those  of  the  capital  had  with  the 
viceroy.  The  corregidor  was  accordingly  seized  and  sent  to  Mex- 
ico. This  second  instance  of  insubordination,  and  contempt  of  the 
law — this  trampling  upon  all  authority  in  the  person  of  a  magis- 
trate who  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him, 
furnished  a  new  pretence  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  for  insti- 
gating the  Creoles  against  that  handful  of  Spaniards  who  considered 
themselves  superior  to  all  established  authority. 

Venegas  was  now  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  report  of  hjg 
i)rii9ging  new  honours  for  the  enemies  of  the  lata  viceroy,  Yturri* 
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garay,  inflamed  the  whole  Creole  population.  Hidalgo  and  his  as- 
sociates, indignant  at  this  fresh  outrage,  and  dreading  the  discovery 
of  their  plan,  determined  to  hasten  its  execution.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  1810,  the  vicar  assembled  the  Indians  to  a  sermon,  the 
drift  of  whicli  was  to  point  oiit  the  tyranny  of  the  Europeans,  the 
state  to  which  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards  had  brought  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  the  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to  tde  French  or  the 
English,  who  would  assuredly  extirpate  the  holy  catholic  religion. 

'Nothing  could  more  strongly  affect  the  minds  of  the  poor  In- 
dians. Ignorance  is  a  soil  where  superstition  strikes  deep ;  and 
the  showy  rites  of  Catholicism,  together  with  the  visible  objects  of 
its%eorriiip,  have  so  completely  secured  the  affecttgns  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indians,  that. they  submit  to  be  implicitly  governed  at  the  nod 
of  a  priest.  Hidalgo  ended  his  discourse  with  calling  his  Indians 
to  arms;  and  to  arms  they  flew  with  incredible  fury.  Ailende  ap- 
peared at  the  side  of  Hidalgo,  and  they  led  the  mob  to  the  town  of 
St.  Miguel  el  Grande,  where  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  were  pil- 
laged. No  sooner  was  the  insurrection  at  Dolores  known,  than  the 
mass  of  the  iuhdbitants  of  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Mechoacan 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Hidalgo.  'ITiree  regiments  of 
veterans  joined  his  standard,  the  towns  of  Salamanca  and  Valla- 
dolid  fell  into  his  bands.  Wherever  he  appeared,  crouds  of  Indians 
flocked  to  his  army.  The  wealthy  town  of  Guanaxuato,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  lay  the  richest  mine  of  Mexico,  supplied  him 
with  five  millions  of  dollars.  ^Fhe  insurgents  possessed  eveiy  thing 
but  discipline  and  good  leaders. 

Meanwhile  Venegas,  who  had  now  taken  possession  of  his  com- 
inand  at  Mexico,  y'&s  not  wanting  to  himself.  He  secured  the 
town  of  Queretaro,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  Mexico.- 
He  awed  into  submission  the  Creoles  of  the  capital  by  forming  a 
camp  with  his  troops  w  ithont  the  walls.  The  governors  of  St.  Luis 
Potosi,  and  Gtiadalaxara  armed  the  militia  of  the  country;  and 
even  the  weahhy  Creoles  of  the  principal  towns  supported  the' 
cause  of  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion. 

The  insurgents,  instead  of  falling  immediately  upon  Mexico, 
marched  to  Valladolid,  which  they  entered  on  the  20th  of  October, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  Indian  and  Creole  population.  The 
greatest  marks  of  honour  were  bestowed  upon  H  idalgo  bfy  the  cor- 
porations of  the  town,  and  a  million  and  half  of  dollars  were  emptied* 
into  his  military  chest  ft-om  the  royal  treasury.  Two  reiriments  of 
veteran  cavalry  joined  him  at  this  place.  The  province  ot  Guada- 
laxara  and  the  city  of  2^catecas  were  also  at  his  devotion.  H is  army 
being  now  .extremely  large,  he  flattered  hiniself  that  the  viceroy 
would  not  hazard  an  action,  and  that  the  capital  contained  such 
a  nmnber  of  dissaffecrted,  as  would  oblige  him  to  surrender  it  as 
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soon  as  the  inaurgent^  came  in  atg|it.    In  ibis  belief  be  marched  to 
Toliica,  while  the  troops  of  the  vice^y  fell  back  on  Lerouu 

While  Hidalgo  was  advancing  towards  Mexico,  another  corps 

'^pushed  through  Ajusco  to  Cueniabaca,  to  take.possession  of  the 

neighbouring  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean*    The  maio 

bod^  of  the  vice-royal  troops  had  ^one  too  far  to  the  north,  and 

nothing  was  known  of  it  in  the  capital. 

Mexico  was  in  iqamhient  danger.  The  populace  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  tbe  higher  classes  hated  the  Spaniards.  V^icgaa 
had  but  a  handful  of  men  on  whom  he  eould  rely.  In  this  critical 
moment  he  resorted  to  an  expedient  which,  however  ridiodaos  k 
may  appear  in  our  eyes,  was  assuredly  the  only  thiiig  that  saved 
him.  He  applied  to  the  archbishop  and  the  Inquisition  for  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  Hidalgo,  and  all  his  troops  and 
abetters.  The  Mexicans  were  struck  wnh  terror;  and  tbe  whole 
town  remained  quiet  as  if  every  inhabitant  had  b^n  pot  in  shac> 
kles,       ^ 

JBut  the  dreadful  sentence  made  no  impression  i^  the  insurgent 
camp,  where  Hidalgo,  himself  a  priest,  easily  persuaded  his  ladi* 
an^  that  the  excommunication  would  fall  upon  tbe  archbishop. 
The  army  had  now  ad]fanced  to  tbe  mount  of  las  Cmzes,  a  Sew 
miles  from  Mexico,  where  a  division  of  the  Spanish  troops  de* 
fended  the  pass.  The  insurgents  dispersed  them  without  difficnltj 
and  presented  themselves  before  the  capital.  But  Hidat^  wanted. 
decision.  He  summoned  tbe  town  when  he  should  have  atonned 
it.  The  summons  was  answered  with  contempt,  and  the  next 
momins  his  troops  were  seen  redring  without  any  fardier  effart. 

Hidaigo*s  natural  moderation  and  hornnr  of  bloodshed  were  re^ 
ported  to  be  the  causes  of  this  apparent  timidky.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  alleviated  the  evils  of  war  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  he 
sometimes  ordered  the  artillery  to  fire  upon  his  troops,  when  he 
had  no  other  means  to  prevent  piUs^  and  devastation.  His  sua* 
mons  to  the  viceroy  is  said  to  have  been  very  moderate ;  for  he  der 
dared  that  his  only  desire  was  to  see"  a  junta  established  for^the 
government  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send 
immediate  supplies  of  money  to  the  Peninsula.  Iliat  Hidalgo's 
proposals  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  public  opimon,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  conjecture  from  the  care  which  the  Viceroy  eipplojed 
to  conceal  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  The  tree  canse 
of  Hidalgo's  retreat,  however,  was  the  information  he  received  of 
tbe  advantages  which  the  main  corps  of  the  vice^^-oyal  troops  had 
gained  in  his  rear.  General  Callejas,  who  commanded  them,  had 
taken  the  town  of  Dolores  where  the  revolution  began,  and  mas- 
sacred all  tbe  inhabitants.  Hidalgo  wanted  skill  to  secure  his  re- 
treaty  and  watch  tbe  movements  of  tbe  Spaniards;  and  be  was  now 
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obliged  to  foil  back  in  confiisioii.  Callejas  met  the  kisuiBenU  at 
Aciilcc^  and  completely  defcirted  them.  He  then  directed  bu 
mareli  to  Guauaxuato,  which  he  entered  on  the  «5di  of  Novem- 
ber, taking  a  dreadful  revenue  on  the  inhabitants.  Another  corp^i 
of  Spamards,  under  General  Cruz,  entered  the  town  of  Irapuratq, 
repeating  the  same  cruelties  and  horrors.  tt    i^  j  •  ^ 

The  catastrophe  of  Hidalgo  was  now  at  hand.  He  had  jusf 
reached  the  Provincias  Intemas  wHh  a  considerable  body  of  forces, 
which  still  followed  his  fortunes,  when  the  governor  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  offered  him  his  alliance.  HiMalgo  and  his  com- 
panions  trusted  to  his  faith,  and  incautiously  presented  themselves 
for  a  conference,  when  they  were  seized,  and  immediately  put  to 
deaths  as  if  the  Spamards  were  afraid  of  having  them  rescued  out 
of  Aesr  hands. 

The  insurrection  howewr  ww  far  from  being  terouBated  by  the 
deadi  of  ita  authora.  The  whole  ciwle  and  India»  poDulation  had 
now  riaen  and  foimed  detached  corps  in  eveiy  part  of  tbdtingdoni. 
The  ivatefli  of  gwirillas  has  been  adopted  by  the  MS»can  in- 
soneatsy  who  improve  every  hour  b  boldness  and  dexterity. 
Tkete  we  even  lame  otgiroiwd  corps  commanded  by  more  skilful 
Inders  tUm  Hidalgo.  Oi»e  Rayon,  m  lawyer,  bad  esUblished  an 
iasuraent  government  at  Zitaqnaro.  When  that  town  was  m 
danger  of  lalUng  into  the  Vicero/s  hands.  Rayon  and  bu  partuans 
MMfe  good  thetf  escape,  md  jomed  auotber  numeroos  band  ot  inr 
swgeata  under  the  piiest,  Moralos.  TUa  chief  has  lately  obtained 
oonsiderabb  advant^es>-bsrt  it  woidd  be  an  endless  task  to  trace 
the  actual  sbte  of  the  country  from  the  confused  and  partial  ac- 
countt  of  the  Viceroy,  the  only  official  infonnation  which  is  allowed 
to  icach  Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Aat,  according  to  die  last  let- 
ters from  Mexico,  aU  the  roads  from  the  interior  were  occupied 
withm  a  friw  days  march  of  the  capital,  the  fate  of  which  depended 
on  the  resistance  of  an  intonsiderable  body  of  troops,  which,  as  its 
losses  could  not  be  supplied,  must  fimdly  perish  by  the  eflfects  of 
ils  own  victoriea.  Trade  was  at  a  stand;  and  the  mines  were  to- 
teUy  abandoned,  with  the  emception  of  one  which  an  msurgent 
chief  had  been  workjpg  for  eight  or  ten  months,  and  with  the  pro. 
dw»  of  which  be  had  been  aUe  to  support  his  army.  Several  perr 
sons  of  die  firat  rank  had  auitted  die  city,  and  gone  over  to  tJi» 
iMMrgents;  from  which  it  was  Baturally  concluded  that  the  chance* 
rf  ultimate  success  began  to  appear  in  their  favour. 

We  could  not  a^id  some  diffusion  in  treating  of  the  roost  im- 
portent  and  bloody  revolutiwi  of  Spanisb  America.  Few  worda 
wiH  suffice  for  dK  rest.  . 

The  ioturgcntB  of  ^aiMas  wer^  divided  mto  two  parties :  those 
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M^ho  wished  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  the  Vllth  for  tfa^  king, 
and  to  govern  themselves  by  the  Spanish  laws,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  national  congress ;  and  those  who,  actuated  by  a  decided  hatred 
of  the  Spaniards^  and  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  liberty  which  they 
had  acquired  from  the  French  republicans,  were  determined  to 
ms^ce  Venezuela  an  independent  state,  a  truly  democratic  repul>- 
lic«  The  moderate  party  was  supported  at  first  by  public  opimoo^ 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  favourable  to  the  mother- 
country  :  but  the  ill*judged  attempts  of  the  Spanish  commissioDer 
at  Puerto  Rico,  to  overthrow  the  revolutionary  govarmnent^  and 
to  support  the  refractory  towns  of  Coro  and  Maracaybo  against 
the  rest  of  the  province,  had  the  worst  possible  coosequeaces. 
The  insurgents,  who  were  without  military  leaders,  had  been  de- 
feated by  those  of  Coro,  when  General  Miranda,  who  had  has- 
tened to  Caracas  on  hearing  of  the  revolution,  arrived  at  La  Guai- 
ra.  His  ambition  was  so, much  dreaded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Junta,  th#t  orders  bad  been  issued  to  prevent  his  landing  in  his  mb> 
tive Country ;  but  circumstances  were  now  changed,  and  his  par- 
tizans  insinuated  that  he  was  the  only  person  under  whose  guidance 
they  could  look  for  victory.  Miranda  behaved  at  first  with  great 
moderation,  and  waited  until  the  meetinff  of  the  general  congress^ 
to  which  he  contrived  to  get  himself  elected  by  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  villages  of  the  province.  The  nujority  proved  to  be 
composed. of  republicans;  and  few  sittings  had  taken  place  wfaea 
they  declared  themselves  absolutely  independent,  and  constituted 
a  government  which  they  called  The  United  PraoirKes  of  Vene^ 
zuela.  All  their  proceedings  from  that  period  are  tinged  with  a 
Jacobinical  hue.  A  declaration  of  the  Miehts  o/Man^  was  issued 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  poUtical  fabric,  and  the  people  were  called 
on  to  be  judges  of  the  conduct  of  their  government,  while  the 
gaols  were  crowded  with  persons  merely  suspected .  of  bang  disaf- 
fected, and  the  heads  of  maliy  of  the  citizens,  stuck  upon  poles -be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  city,  stood  as  a  comment  which  might  elueir 
date  The  Rights  6f  Man .  to  the  unwary.  Scarcely  had  tboae 
horrors  begun  to  subside,  and  the  government  to  be  more  settled 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  refractory  town  of  Valencia  by  the 
troops  of  Miranda,  when  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  reduced  the 
capital  to  ruins.  La  Guaiia  met  with  the  same  fiite.  But  the 
congress,  after  the  publication  of  a  constitution  in  which  they  veif 
nearly  copied  that  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  decree  for  chaining 
their  residence  to  Valencia,  which  they  appointed  to  be  the  fedenu 
town*  llius,  it  seems,  they  haw  escaped  the  calamity  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  thousands  of  their  fellow  citi^^is.  What  effect 
ibis  extraordinary  catastrophe  .may  have.i4)Qn  the  superstitious 
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{leople  of  South  America,  who,  from  its  peculiar  circumstances,  * 
^ill  easily  believe  it  a  visible  sign  of  the  vtrrath  of  heaven,  and  in 
what  degree  it  may  check  the  progress  of  the  system  of  indepen- 
deuce,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  awfiil  impression  which  it  must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  will  eventually  lead  to  some  rational  plan  of  conciliation 
.with  the  mother-country. 

The  province  of  Cartagena  has  followed  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Caracas.  We  have  before  us  their  act  of  absolute  independence, 
published  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  1811.  Of  .the  present  state 
of  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  our  information  is  scanty  and  obscure. 
It  oeems  that,  although  they  have  declu'ed  themselves  absolutely 
independent  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Cadiz,  they  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  as  their  king.  Quito  and  Chile  are  in  a 
atmilar  state* 

The  contest  between  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Spanidi 
governor  of  Monte  Video  has  been  attended  with  various  success. 
The  first  attempt  to  raise  an  army  at  Cor^ba  against  the'^insur- 
gents  proved  fatal  to  the  gallant  Linniers,  who  had  undertaken  to 
command  it.  He  was  deserted  by  his  raw  and  undisciplined  troops, 
as  soon  as  the  insurgents  appeared  before  the  town.  Abandoned 
fcy  his  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy ; 
but  was  overtaken  and  cruelly  put  to  death  by  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  defended*  Another  victory  of  the  insurgents  at  Zui- 
pacha  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Peru. 
It  vras  their  intention  to  proceed  to  Lima,  in  the  hopes  of  promot- 
ing the  insurrection  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were 
wdl  disposed;  but  the  viceroy  found  time  to  collect  a  powerful 
army,  and  the  insurgent  forces  were  completely  dispersed  at  Gua^ 
4|ui,  in  Augost,  181 1.  This  reverse,  together  with  the  entrance  of 
the  Portugueze  troops  into  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  favour 
of  ^Montevideo,  produced  a  new  revolution  in  the  capital,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  the  Junta  was  obliged  to  create  a  government, 
-compoflijed  of  five  menfibers,  who  were  to  exercise  the  supreme 
.power  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  One  of  these  goes 
<out  of  office  every  six  months,  and  the  successor  is  nominated  by 
a  conservative  ^untn  composed  of  deputies  from  the  difierent 
40W0S.     By  the  influence  of  this  new  government  an  armistice  was 


-  *  The  revolution  broke  out  at  Caracas  earlj  in  the  afternoon  df  a  Maundy  Thort- 
day»  one  of  the  most  S9lemn  fesdvaU  in  Catholic  countries;  and  the  earthquake  took 
place  on  the  same  festival,  and  at  the  same  hour,  this  year.  Caracas  was  the  first 
town  of  Spanish  America  which  effected  a  revototioDy  and  the  first  wliich  declared  itself 
,io40p€Ddefit.  ,4 
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signed  with  Montevideo  on  the  20th  of  October.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  of  very  short  duration.  The  commander  of  Montevideo  was 
not  inclined  to  send  away  the  Portugueze;  and  ifae  goverament  of 
Buenos  Ayres  refused  to  withdraw  its  army  while  tbey  remained.* 
An  engagement  took  place  between  the  Portugueze  aiid  the  insup- 
gentSy  in  which  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  successful.  The  go- 
vernor of  Montevideo  bombarded  the  town  with  little  effect ;  and 
both  parties  are  now  more  violent  than  ever,  each  accusing  the 
odier  of  being  the  aggressor. 

This  impartial,  but  cursory  sketch,  which  is  all  that  our  limits  wtt 
|dlow,  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  cbrrect  idea  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America.  He  must 
have  observed  that  the  creoIe  population,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
cordially  attached  to  the  mother-country ;  thirt  the  habits  of  respect 
and  venerttion  for  Spain  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors^ 
made  them  patiently  subnet  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  though  they  were  not  blind  to  its  injustice;  tbst  for  these 
habits,  which  the  dispersion  of  the  old  court  of  Madrid  mateii- 
uHy  derfuiged,  were  substituted  sympathy  and  compassion  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war;  but  that  me  defeats  and  misfortunes  of 
the  revolutionary  governments  of  Spain,  together  with  the  suspiciona 
of  treachery,  of  which  they  were  generally  accused,  gradunltj 
libated  the  enthusiasm ;  and  it  must  naturally  have  occtirred,  th^ 
nothing  bnt  a  system  of  justice  and  liberality  could  rekhidle  tfaeir 
affection,  and  preserve  meir  friendship  with  the  motber-comn^ 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  Centml  Junta,  and  the  entrsBce  of  diie 
French  into  Andalusia. 

The  weak  and  short-sighted  poltdcians  who  idluenced  the  fini 
regency  thought  otherwise;  and  treated  the  American  Tevohitmi 
with  a  degree  of  severity  whidi  seemed  to  proceed  from  passios 
ratfaes  than  justice,  and  exasperated  die  compfadnt  diat  prudence 
might  have  mitigated  or  removed.  A  declaratioii  of  war  from  a 
distant,  unsettled,  and  new-bom  government,  whose  tides  to  com*- 
mand  were  grounded  upon  mere  necessity,  mtlst  have  greatly  in* 
creased  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  preceding  events  had  excited. 

The  Cortes  might  have  recalled  the  colonies  to  tfaeir  first  sebti^ 
ments..  The  veneration  virhich  that  ancient,  a|kl  almost  sacred 
name  insured  to  the  representatives  of  the  Spanirii  nation  \  the  addU 
tional  interest  derived  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Spa- 
nish people  were  about  to  be  reinstated  in  their  old  and  constitu- 
tional privileges,  made  them  the  absolute  masters  of  the  general 
opiiiion  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  possessions ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  assembled  in  the  very  tocus  of  hostility 
against  America,  and  this  circumstance  placed  their  members  in  an 
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awkward  dUemma.  Anxious  for  popularity,  they  had  to  cbuse  be* 
tweeo  the  applause  of  the  people  of  Cadiz,  aud  that  which,  though 
repeated  by  millions,  would  but  late  and  faintly  be  echoed  from 
beyond  the  seas.  The  Cortes  took  the  natural  course  of*  human 
weakness — present  gratifications  outweighed  the  dread  of  distant 
evils,  and  the  mercantile  interest  prevailed. 

No  sacrifice  of  importance  was  required  to  check  the  disaffection 
which  was  rapidly  spreading  through  the  colonies.  A  frank  and 
'  liberal  disapprobation  of  the  angry  measures  of  the  regency  would 
have  produced  an  instant  and  favourable  chai^.  But  so  strong 
was  the  influence  which  biassed  the  Cortes  upon  this  subject,  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  signs  of  displeasure  with  which  the  regency  had 
been  dismissed,  its  conduct  towards  America  was  approved  and 
(bllpwed.  The  war  was  cmitinued  against  those  provinces,  which 
though  sworn  sut^ts  of  Ferdinand  die  Seventh,  the  regency  had 
not  hesitated  to  declare  rebels. 

This  injudicaotys  policy,  less  the  effect  of  conviction,  than  of  ac- 
cidentid  influence,  placed  the  Cortes  in  a  singular  situation  with 
TCspect  to  the  theoretical  principles  which  they  were  about  to  pro- 
molgale  as  the  basb  of  dieir  proceedings.  Instead  of  deriv- 
ing their  power  from  the  king,  as  all  the  other  Spanish  govern* 
ments  had  done  during  the  revolution,  they  formally  declared,  that 
the  only  source  and  fountain  of  their  authority  was — the  sovereignty 
rf  the  people*  Such  a  principle  once  establisl^,  the  rest  be- 
cemes  a  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation.  The  American  Spa- 
niards had  been  always  acknowledged  by  the  laws  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Spanish  people;  the  Cortes  had  confirmed  them  in  Uiat 
right,  and  they  naturally  expected  to  have  their  share  in  the  throne 
assigned  by  the  Rule  of  Three.  But  the  Cortes  were  not  so  cor- 
sedt  in  arithmetic  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  metaphysics ;  and 
while  the  European  part  of  the  sovereign  was  composed  of  more 
thsn  one  hundred  members,  the  American  was  reduced  to  twenty-^ 
four.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  body  so  pbilo8oplu<« 
CtUy  constituted  should  require  the  allegiance  of  the  American  pro* 
vinces^  as  a  previous  and  indispensable  step  to  the  cessation  of  bos** 
tilities.^  True  it  is,  that  the  Americans  were  told  anew,  that  they 
were  equal 4 n  eights  to  the  old  Spaniards ;  but  those  rights,  how- 
ever natural  and  inherent,  diey  were  not  to  enjoy  until  the  Sjianish 
Cortfss  had  formed  a  constitution  in  which  their  share  in  the  sove» 
reknt^  would  be  fixed  f 

This  was,  certainly,  affordmg  very  strong  arms  to  the  Theorist* 
of  Spanish  America.  The  CcHtes  were  attacked  with  their  own 
ttguments  in  an  unanswerable  manner,  and  their  injustice  toward* 
the  colonies  was  made  palpable  in  the  addresses  andproclamatiotts. 
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vibich  the  new  govermnentH  spread  among  the  people.  Such  is 
the  danger  of  abandoning  the  practical  paths  of  wisdom,  and  making 
abstract  and  general  truisms  the  ground  work  of  a  system  of  go- 
vernment! The  Cortes,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  have  shewn  a  de- 
cided taste  for  these  philosophical  speculations — and  the  sove^ 
reignty  of  the  people,  which  they  have  consecrated  into  a  political 
creed,  in  order  to  build  upon  it  die  whole  edifice  of  the  new  Spa- 
nish constitution,  may,  one  day,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  intemai  li- 
berty of  Spain,  as  it  has  already  dissolved  that  bond  of  affectionate 
loyalty  which  preserved  the  union  between  her  and  her  American 
possessions. 

Had  the  leaders  of  the  American  revolution  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring a  certain  decree  of  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity, 
nothing  could  have  mduced  a  native  of  those  countries  to  adhere  to 
the  government  of  the  Penmsula,  except  personal  views  and  con- 
nexions, or  a  sentiment  of  the  most  heroic  generosity ;  fortunately, 
however,  for  Spain,  the  revolutionary  governments  which  have  hi- 
therto appeared  in  her  colonies,  present  but  an  indifferent  prospect 
of  happiness  to  their  country.  The  moderate  mid  prudient  first 
Junta  of  Caracas  has  been  succeeded  by  a  turbulent  Congress, 
completely  swayed  by  Miranda  and  his  violent  and  ambitious  parti- 
sans :  their  steps  have  been  marked  with  bloodshed  and  oppression, 
ever  since  die  declaration  of  their  independence.  A  Jacobin  club, 
under  the  title  of  Sociedad  Patriotica^  has  been  established.  It 
seems  to  be  composed  of  hot-brained  philosophists,  whodiq>ose  of 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens  according  to  the  code  of  liberty 
which  inundated  France  with  blood,  and  prepared  tlie  ground  for 
the  growdi  of  the  present  military  despotism. 

Buenos  Ayres  seems  to  have  suffered  considerably  under  the 
sway  of  the  faction  which  has  been  latdy  defeated.  The  Junta 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  most  violent  of  which  took  the 
lead  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  disgraced  itself  by  murder 
and  rapine : — the  first  in  the  execution. of  Limiiers ;  the  second,  in 
the  expedition  which  was  sent  to  conquer  Potosi  and  revolutionize 
lima,  under  the  direction  of  a  lawyer,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
National  Assembly,  was  to  represent  the  Junta,  at  the  head  of  the 
army. 

Thus  the  conduct  of  the  two  principal  governments  which  the  re^ 
volution  has  produced  (for  theiusiirgents  of  Mexico  have  not  yet^ 
been  able  to  exercise  any  political  power,) .  must  have  materisdly 
ohecke<i  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  American  population  wel- 
comed the  prospect  of  emancipation.  Born  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, and  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  take  litde  or  no 
concern  in  political  questions,  the  mass  of  the  creole  proprietors 
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must  consider  diemselfes  as  placed  between  two  evils,  the  Spanish 
and  the  revolutionary  govenunents.  The  unsettled  state  of  their 
coontry,  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  Indians  and 
people  of  colour  are  likely  to  be  let  loose  upon  them,  must  pain* 
Ailly  agitate  the  bosoms  of  a  people  who  have  hitherto  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  their  quiet  and  indolent  habits. 

It  is  upon  the  influence  and  support  of  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
American  people,  that  the  hopes  of  an  accommodation  with  the 
modier  country  must  rest.  Commissioners  have  been  named  by 
our  government,  for  the  purpose  of  pacification,  a  step  which  w^ 
cannot  but  cordially  applaud.  We  onlv  regret  to  see  their  deten- 
tion at  Cadiz,  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  evil  which  they  are  des^ 
lined  to  rennedy,  b  becoming  every  instant  more  dangerous  and 
incurable..  That  our  commissioners  will  be  received  with'open 
arms  by  a  great  part  of  the  creole  population,  who  are  at  this  mo- 
ment trembling  between  the  dread  of  American  democracy,  and  of 
Spanish  revenge,  we  confidently  hope  and  expect  But  we  would 
entreat  diose  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  facilitate  their  arrival^ 
to  consider,  that  the  influence  and  numbers  of  this  party  are  natu- 
rally decreasing  apace.  Feeble,  indeed,  both  must  already  be  at 
Mexico,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  constant  effects  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  in  civil  wars.  We  know  indeed  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  fdl  the  horrors  which  disgraced  the  conquest  of  that  empire, 
are,  in  our  days,  literally  repeated.  The  progress  of  the  vicero^ 
troops,  is  marked  with  devastation  and  blood,  and  the  forces  whieh 
were  lately  sent  thither  by  the  Cortes,  threaten  to  confirm  the 
hatred  of  the  Americans,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  victims 
already- sacrificed  to  the  revenge  and  fury  of  the  contending 
parties. 

In  those  parts  of  America  where  the  revolutionists  have  met 
with  less  opposition,  two  evils  may  be  feared  from  the  continuation 
of  hostilities — ^French  influence — and  a  destructive  anarchy.  That 
the  former  is  not  an  imaginary  danger,  we  could  prove  by  authentic 
documents,  if  there  were  any  one  so  ignorant  of  the  activity  of  French 
intrigue  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  fact.  The  first  attempt 
of  ti^  French  Usurper,  was  to  preserve  the  possessions  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.  Since,  however,  he  has  seen  the  impossibility 
of  securing  it  for  his  brother,  and  discovered  that  the  hatred  of  the 
American  Spaniards  was  no  less  violent  than  that  which  was  so 
nobly  evinced  by  their  brethren  of  the  Peninsula,  he  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  depriving  Spain  of  the  support  of  her  colonies.  We 
have  before  us  a  list  of  the  names  of  thirty-one  Spaniards,  who  were 
chosen  at  Madrid  by  the  intrusive  government,  and  sent  to  Spanish 
America,  through'  the  United  Stat<$s,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
lavolution.    A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Desmolard,  resident  at 
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Baltimore,  was  the  chief  agent.  The  Spanish  minister  to  the 
United  States  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the  intrigue,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  a  copy  of  the  Instructions,  which  the  Frendi  agent  gave 
to  his  emissaries  in  the  name  of  Josmh  Napoleon.  One  of  mese 
documents  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Captain  General  of  Vener 
zuela,  when  the  revolution  broke  out;  and  was  transmitted  by  the 
Junta,  who  discovered  it  among  the  government  papers,  to  the  Bri* 
tish  Admiral  at  Barbadoes,  as  a  proof  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
French.*  We  entertaui,  indeed,  no  doubts  of  the  hatred  of  die  SfMfc- 
nish  Americans  to  that  people;  and  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  tfam 
is  no  danger  of  any  of  the  Colonies  subraittiw  to  Buonaparte,  or  to 
any  king  of  his  makii^^.  But  while  the  civu  war  continues,  a  field 
is  open  to  French  intrigue ;  to  emissaries,  who,  imder  pretence  of 
promoting  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  country,  will  labour 
to  increase  the  devastation,  in  order  to  deprive  Spain  of  her  re* 
sources. 

It  should  not  be  concealed  that  the  insurgents  bave  at  tbeir  dia* 
posal  a  tremetidous  engine,  which  they  may  employ  to  the  deatiQO* 
tion  of  the  country,  if  the  Cortes  improvidently  persist  in  tbe  plm 
of  subjugating  them  by  force  of  arms;  we  mean  die  Indians  aad 
the  people  of  colour,  who  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  tfie 
whole  population,  and  who,  once  set  free  from  the  bonds  of  snboiv 
dination,  will  probably  repeat  the  horrid  scenes  of  St.  Domingo. 
Should  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  agree  in  time  toiay  down  their 
arms,  these  hordes  of  demi-savages,  might  be  readily  reduced  to 
their  former  habits  of  submission ;  but  every  moiMnt  must  add  to 
ftie  difficulty,  and  the  efforts  whidi  would  now  be  successful^  »^y> 
if  the  contest  continues,  prove  either  ineffectual  or  fatal.   ' 

Tlie  conditions  upon  which  the  colonies  might  remain  united 
to  the  mother-country  have  been  frequently  discussed.  Were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  pause  before  we  entered  into  the  questioo 
which  the  contending  parties  can  only  decide,  according  to  tbeir 
peculiar  views,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  We  shall 
only  add,  that  whatever  tends  to  restore  tranquillity  and  happiocas 
to  Spanish  America,  and  insure  to  the  mother-country  thcMie  sup- 
plies, without  which  our  brave  allies  must  faint  in  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  vrill  meet  with  otu*  coidial  and 
unlimited  approbation. 

*  Thi§  tmpoitant  paper  appeared  iu  Uie  Spanish  Journal  £1  Sipenol,  No.  X|« 
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Art.  n.  A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  on  the 
Subject  of  Reform  in  the  Kepresenkition  of  the  People  in  Par* 
Hament.    By  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  Liverpool.   IB II.   pp.  16. 

An  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Merritt  on  the  Subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  By  William  Roscoe,  Liverpool. 
1812.    pp.79. 

^  'T^HEE  gentler  arts  befit,  and  milder  wars.'  Few  spectacles, 
-^  indeed^  can  be  more  incongruous  than  that  of  Mr.  Roscoe, 
engaged  in  the  turmoils  and  husUings  of  Brentford  warfare.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  productions  of  this  au-i 
thor,  bis  name  is  associated  with  a  number  of  images  mostly  classi* 
cal  and  altogether  pacific,  and  must  suggest  the  notion  of  a  genius, 
not  only  consecrated  to  the  muses,  but  distinguished  rather  for  the 
quality  of  taste  than  force  or  originali^.  He  is  cou^mplated  as  a 
sort  of  Lorenzino; — a  designation  bv  which  we,  of  coijrse,  mean  no 
Illusion  to  the  varlet  actually  so  called,  but  would  merely  indicate 
the  impression  naturally  produced  by  the  style  and  manner  of  Mr, 
Roscoe  in  his  best  works ; — ^a  mingled  impression  of  something; 
fl^nt,  Florentine,  and  slender. 

The  history  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  overrated  at  its  first  apr 
pearance,  but  well  merits  a  place  in  our  libraries.  What  with  its 
classic  appearance  and  valuable  iuformatiou,  its  Elnglish  and  Italian, 
its  prose  and  verse,  its  uniform  composure  and  not  rare  affectation, 
its  fronlispieces  and  vignette),  its  splendour  of  tyi>e  and  expanse 
of  margin,  it  may  perhaps  be  characterised  as  exhibiting  somewhat 
like  that  union  of  neatness,  pretension,  and  cheerlessness  which  be^ 
longs  to  the  modem  idea  of  a  cold  collation.  *  Scribebat,'  says 
Pliny  of  Silius  Italicus — ^and  we  protest  against  any  invidious  ap- 
plication of  that  name — ^  majore  cui&  quam  ingeuio.' 

The  second  great  attempt  of  our  author  on  Italian  history  proved 
by  no  means  equally  successful.  Its  fiiults  were  greater,  its  virtues 
less;  and,  by  a  jBinj^ular  infelicity,  though  it  discovered  few  tokens 
of  spirit  or  genius,  it  could  still  less  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  cor* 
rect  composition.  The  historian,  also,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  aa 
it  appears  to  us,  and  beyond  doubt,  somewhat  inaus[Uciously  em- 
broiled himself,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  with  the  Reformation  ; 
a  circumstance^  however,  for  which  die  subsequent  discovery  of 
his  political  opinions  may  possibly  enable  us  to  account ;  for  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  in  no  great  favour,  we  suspect, 
wit\)  those  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Yet  the  positive  de* 
Unquencies  which  deformed  the  history  of  I^o  the  lenth,  were 
protected  from  observation  by  the  negative  fault  of  dulness.  It  was 
serened  by  clouds  of  its  own  raisii^^  aixd  the  literary  character  of 
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Mr.  Roscoe  still  continues  to  be  estimated  by  his  first  and  best 
performance,  excepting  indeed  so  far  as  another  and  more  popular 
test  has  been  fumbhed  by  his  verses,  some  of  which  possess  coosi- 
derable  merit.  Among  the  latter,  we  would  particularly  instance 
two  bagatelle  pieces,  the  Butterfly's  Ball  and  the  Butterfly's  Fune- 
ral, which  might  not  unaptly  be  described  as  a  pair  of  brilliants. 
They  are  veiy  pleasing  specimens  of  that  description  of  poetry,  the 
excellence  of  which  consists  not  in  strength  of  wing,  but  in  beauty 
of  plume  and  lishtness  of  movement;  and,  by  their  prettiness  and 
volanttfy  seem  altogedier  suited  to  their  subject. 

Thus  deeming  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  we  cannot,  without  a  certain 
mixture  of  surprize  and  regret,  contemplate  the  exchange  whidi  be 
has  laiely  made,  in  laying  aside  the  lyre  of  the  muses  for  the  brick- 
bats of  reform.  The  sensations  produced  by  such  a  metamorpho- 
sis are  similar  to  tho^  with  which  we  should  view  one  of  his  owa 
handsome  and  costly  volumes  in  the  heavy  hands  of  citizen  Cob^ 
bett  or  Waithmau.  At  the  same  time,  we  blame  not  the  proceed- 
ing ;  but,  having  discharged  our  minds  of  the  feelings  which  it  is 
calculated  to  excite,  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  pamphlets  before 
us  with  no  other  recollections  respecting  the  former  compositioiis 
of  the  author  than  may  merely  serve  to  mitigate  die  ngour  of 
criticism. 

TTie  histoid  of  these  publications  is,  so  far  as  we  can  collect^ 
shortly  the  following.  Mr.  Brougham  having  penned  a  treatise  on 
reform,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  of  which  he  printed 'a  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  for  the  use  of  his  friends,  some  accident  guided  this 
production  into  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work ;  but  the  fartho* 
circulation  of  it  was,  on  the  complaint  of  the  writer,  stayed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  Roscoe,  however, 
formed  one  of  the  narrow  circle  originally  favoured  with  a  perusal 
of  the  letter;  and  Mr.  Roscoe  thought  proper  to  answer  it  in  a 
tract,  which  he  subsequently  gave  to  the  world,  and  which  is  no 
other  than  fiiejint  of  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Roscoe  was  publicly  answered  by  Mr.  Merritt, 
whose  answer  forthwith  occasioned  a  rejoinder;  and  that 'rejoinder 
constitutes  the  Second  of  the  publications  under  review.  \Vi{h  the 
treatise  of  Mr.  Brougham  we  have  no  concern,  for  ii  is  not  r^u- 
larly  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  Of  that  of  Mr.  Merritt  we 
can  say  nothing,  for  it  has  not  chanced  to  fall  within  our  view. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  must  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  two 
letters  of  Mr.  Roscoe ;  but  even  here  nothing  is  more  remote  from 
our  purpose  than  to  harass  the  public  with  an  extended  discussion 
respecting  the  question  of  reform.  The  truth  is  that  there  are 
certain  reasons  for  which  we  hold  ourselves  absolved,  in  this  place 
at  least,  from  the  task  of  any  such  discussion  \  and  the.  validity  of 
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those  reasons  the  reader  will  quickly  have  an  opportunity  of  esti* 
mating. 

The  design  of  these  letters  Mr.  Roscoe  has  himself  explained 
vith  great  frankness.  '  The  opinions  of  the  thinking  part  of  the 
public'  were  divided,  both  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  a  parliamen- 
tary reform^  and  <  as  to  the  expediency  of  any  reform  whatever/ 
It  was  the  object  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham  *  to  conciliate 
these  opinions,  and  to  state  the  leading  features  of  such  a  reform  as 
might  be  effectual,  safe,  and  practicable/  But  men  are  not  to  be 
governed,  like  bees,  pulveris  eiigui  jactUy  by  a  handful  of  dust ; 
and  Mr.  Roscoe  found  that  a  shUiing  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
failed  to  appease  contentions  which,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  have, 
more  or  less,  agitated  the  mind  and  troubled  the  press  of  the  counit^ 
try.  His  best  resource  appeared  to  be  in  doubling  the  dose ;  and 
accordingly,  forth  issues  another  pamphlet  of  considerably  greater 
dimensions.  Now  for  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions  we  give 
this  author  the  fullest  credit;  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  abilities; 
but,  fiMT  from  wondering  that  both  should  have  proved  unequal  to 
the  miracle  which  he  proposed,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest 
apprehension  that  the  demons  of  dispute  will  outface  even  his 
•ecood  and  stronger  charm. 

* Quacunque  viam  virtute  petivit, 

Successum  dea  dim  negat/ 

Ezclusivdy,  however,  of  the  impediments  diat  are  opposed  to  this 
attempted  conciliation  by  the  pugnacity  of  mankind,  there  is  one 
obstacle,  for  the  existence  of  which  the  writer  himself  seems  re- 
sponsible, and  which,  as  we  fear,  he  vrill  scarcely  be  able  to 
«irmount  without  the  agency  of  a  third  and  still  more  bulky 
pamphlet  An  internal  enemy  discomfits  his  endeavours.  His 
pages  are  divided  against  each  other ;  the  latter  end  of  a  paragraph 
IS  apt  to  forget  the  beginning ;  nor  should  we  despair  of  reconciling 
hkn  with  Mr,  Brougham,  and  even  with  Mr.  Merritt,  could  we 
possibly  effect  his  peace  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  If  this  statement  be 
just,  it  appears  to  follow  that  he  must  once  more  make  proof  of  his 
conciliatory  skill,  and  that  not  on  the  anti-reformers  or  the  moderate 
reformers,  but  on  himself.  In  which  event,  however,  we  would 
humbly  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  he  might;  not  with  advantage 
adopt  a  somewhat  less  stem  and  blunt  manner  of  expression  than 
he  has  occasionally  employed  towards  his  external  opponents. 

That  the  zeal  of  our  respectable  author  on  this  favourite  but  un- 
fortunate subject,  has  really  betrayed  him  into  the  inconrastencies 
alluded  .to,  we  shall  now  briefly  endeavour  to  shew ;  and,  should 
this  preliminary  objection  against  his  reasonbgs  be  made  good,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  ourselves  under  any  obligation  to  investigate 
those  reasonings  in  detail. 

VOL.  VII.  NO.  XIV.  T  The 
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The  advocates  of  a  parliamentary  reform  are^  by  Mr*  RoscoCi 
divided  into  *  two  bodies  of  friends ;'  for  *  he  will  not/  he  declares, 
'  call  them  two  parties/  On  the  one  side  are  those  who,  with  Mr. 
Brougham,  recommend  a  reform  in  detail,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
succession  of'  partial  reforms ;  and  to  this  class  the  author  affixes 


propose,  for  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  '  one  great 
and  decisive  measure ;'  and  on  these  gentlemen  we  riuJI,  for  want 
of  a  better  title,  beg  leave  to  confer  that  of  *  wholesale  refonricrs,' 
It  is  from  the  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  characters  and  objects 
of  these  parties  respectively,  that  we  shall  deduce  our  first  proof  of 
the  civil  discord  which,  as  we  submit,  unhappily  embroils  his  pages. 

In  the  outset  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brou^am,  die  writer  thus  ex- 
presses himself  with  regard  to  the  '  two  bodies  of  friends'  just 
mentioned. 

*  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  subsist  among  them  (the  advo- 
cates of  reform)  are  not  occasioned  by  any  difference  with  respect  to 
their  ultimate  object,  but  by  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  by 
which  such  object  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained.' — p.  3. 

Now  it  certainly  cannot  be  thought  very  astonishing  that  certain 
'  differences  of  opinion'  should  be  *  occasioned'  by  a  certain  '<ii©er- 
sity  of  opinion;'  for  such  an  event  may  seem  as  natural  as  that  le^ 
verets  should  be  the  progeny  of  hares.  Nor  shall  we  very  anxiouslj 
remind  the  author  that  he  has,  after  all,  forborne  to  state  what  are 
the  differences  of  opinion  subsisting  among  the  friends  of  reform ; 
that,  while  he  sufficiently  describes  the  parent  diversity  which  pro> 
duces,  he  has  afforded  no  description  of  the  young-eyed  difference! 
that  are  produced.  Our  concern,  fortunately,  is  not  widi  ike  exact 
construction  of  the  sentence,  but  with  its  evident  tendency.  In 
which  view  we  cannot  deem  ourselves  unreasonable  in  collects^ 
from  it  that,  according  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  great  end  and  object 
which  the  various  friends  of  reform  have  at  heart  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  the  mutual  bearing  and  dehieanour  of  these  persom 
should  consequently  be  that  of  kindness  and  fraternity. 

Observations  of  a  still  more  conciliatory- nature  succeed.  Coii- 
ceming  the  two  modes  of  reform  respectively  proposed  by  the  *  tvro 
bodies  of  friends,'  the  author  remarks  that  it  little  mattas  which 
mode  be  adopted,  provided  one  mode  be  adopted  by  all ;  or,  in  odier 
words,  that  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  reform  pursued  is  of  much  less 
consequence  than  the  heaily  concurrence  of  the  reformers. 

*  Could  this  union  of  opinion  (he  says)  be  effected,  it  would  be  of 
little  importance  whether  the  object  were  accomplished  by  one  measure 
or  by  «  successionof  measures ;  but  until  this  can  be  done,  those  per* 
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sons  of  a  more  cool  and  deliberate  temperament,  will  accuse  their 
warmer  friends  of  sacrificing  the  whole  by  grasping  at  too  much  ;  whilst 
the  eager  advocates  of  reform  will  suspect,  that  those  steps,  which  they 
will  call  half  measures,  are  only  calculated  to  frustrate  their  hopes,  and 
defeat  their  labours/ — pp.  3, 4. 

A  sentence  this,  which,  to  our  apprehension,  seems  somewliat 
overloaded,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  with  outside  passengers* 
The  first  clause  is  pretty  plainly  superfluous ;  for,  let  the  proposed 
union  of  opinion  be  effected  or  not,  it  still  must  evidently  be  of  lit- 
tle importance  whether  the  object  of  reform  be  *  accomplished  by 
one  measure  or  by  a  succession  of  measures.'  If  that  object  were 
accomplished  at  all,  both  parties  would  be  gratified;  for  their 
wishes  are  one,  however  disunited  their  opitiions.  But  the  sentence 
on  the  whole,  appears  sufficiently  to  imply—- and  therefore  have 
we  quoted  it — that,,  in  the  judgment  of  our  author,  if  the  two 
classes  of  reformers  will  but  agree,  their  common  purpose  may  as 
well,  or  nearly  as  well,  be  accomplished  by  a  gradation  of  reform 
as  by  a  reform  once  for  all. 

Having  established  these  preliminary  propositions,  our  author 
proceeds  to  make  use  of  the  ground  which  he  has  gained,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  manoeuvre  for  which  we  must  own  that  we  were  not 
altogether  prepared.  In  fact,  he  now  turns  short  on  the  friends  of 
moderate-  reform,  declaring  to  them  that  a  junction  between  the 
two  bodies  of  friends  is  indeed  highly  expedient  and  little  less  easy, 
but  that  the  wholesale  reformers  have  no  intention  of  joining  the 
moderates,  and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  join  the 
wholesale  reformers.  On  this  proceeding,  however,  had  this  been 
all,  though  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  somewhat  unusual  and 
startling,  we  do  not  see  that  any  charge  of  inconsistency  could  with 
propriety  have  been  founded.  The  traveller  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent who  should  thus  address  his  comrade ;  ^  it  b  of  the  last  im- 
portance fo  us  both  that  we  should  ride  double ;  one  of  these 
horses  will  carry  us  about  as  well  as  the  other ;  therefore,  since  I 
am  determined  not  to  ride  behind  you,  do  you  forthwith  mount  up 
behind  me.'  We  mean  to  say  that  the  mode  of  reasoning  pursued 
in  such  an  exhortation,  unexpected  and  rather  ungracious  as  it 
mi^t  appear^  would  be  at  least  coherent,  the  conclusion  veryfaurly 
flowing  from  the  premises. 

Bnt  Mr.  Roscoe,  not  altogether  content  with  this  homely  sort  of 
logic,  has  held  a  somewhat  different  language,  and  that,  it  must  be 
confessed,  scarcely  less  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  simple-minded 
reviewers  'than  to  the  utter  confusion  and  overthrow  of  his  fi-iends 
the  moder^es.  The  great  argument,  with  which  he  plies  that  gentle 
body  both  in  front  and  rear,  b  no  other  than  the  utter  impractical' 
IfUity  of  a  gradual  reform,  even  should  the  project  be  adopted  by 
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all  the  rerormern  in  a  mass.  Notwithstanding  an  end  is  made  of 
all  '  diversity  of  opinion'  as  to  the  principle,  there  will  spring  up 
self-produced,  it  seems,  endless  and  insuperable  '  differences  of 
opinion'  as  to  the  detail.  ITie  scheme,  also,  will  encounter  an 
almost  irresistible  opposition  from  '  the  patrons  of  corruption,* — 
*  tlic  advocates  of  existing  abuses,' — *  the  adherents  of  the  present 
corrupt  system ;'  eveiy  i^ingle  step  of  the  gradual  process  exciting 
the  enmity  of  these  monsters  at  least  as  effectually  as  the  entire 
measi^re  of  a  wholesale  change.  In  one  word,  the  scheme  is  '  im- 
practicable ;'  ^nd  the  reasoning  of  the  traveller  apparently  resolves 
itself  into  this  piece  of  re/brmed  logic ;  '  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  which  horse  we  ride ;  but  do  you  mount  up  behind 
me,  for  your  horse  is  a  dead  one.' 

i^o  be  serious,  we^hould,  perhaps,  not  have  considered  these  in- 
consistencies as  hopeless,  and,  indeed,  had  determined  to  splash 
through  them  as  lightly  as  we  might,  when  we  found  ourselves 
breast-deep  in  the  following  very  decisive  declaration. 

*  A  full,  effectual,  and  constitutional  representation  of  the  people  in 
parlrament  is  uow  bctome  essential  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
country,  and  ilie  friends  of  reform  must  therefore  concede  to  each 
other  those  difterenceb  of  opinion  as  to  the  mere  mode  and  manner  of 
obtaining  it,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  impediments  to  their 
success ;  and  above  all  things,  should  be  cautious  bow  they  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  either  by  giving  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinions 
on  a  subject  in  which  there  is  only  one  opinion  that  can  meet  with 
universal  assent;  or,  by  attempting  only  partial  and  imperfect  amend- 
ments, which,  if  not  adopted,  will  injure  the  cause  they  are  intended  to 
promote ;  and,  if' effected^  can  onlif  be  considered  as  havutg  been  purchased 
btf  a  xoluntarjf  resignation  •  on  the  part  of  the  people^  of  those  inalienable 
privi/vgrs  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  ought  to  transmit  to 
their  descendants^* — p.  15. 

Tlie  former  clauses  of  this  *  period  of  a  mile,*  we  have  cited 
only  as  introductory  to  the  remainder;  nor  shall  we  make  any 
other  remark  on  them  than  that,  even  exclusively  considered,  they 
contain  what  very  nearly  amounts  to  a  repetition  of  the  argument  of 
tl)c  dead  horse.  It  is  to  the  concluding  member  of  the  sentence 
ttiat  we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader^  and 
we  have  with  that  view  placed  it  in  italics.  For,  applying  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  the  best  faculties  of  ^\4iich  we  are 
possessed,  we  find  it  susceptible  only  of  one  meaning.  It  does 
to  our  judgment  necessarily  imply  that  the  project  of  a  gradual 
reform  is  icwng  in  point  of  principle;  that  such  a  project  must 
essentially  and  by  its  nature  compromise  away  the  very  end  at 
which  it  professes  ultimately  to  aim  ;  and,  consequently,  that,  with 
whatever  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  reformors  it  may  be  under- 
taken, 
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taken,  so  far  from  securing  to  them  that  which  is  their  common 
object,  it  will  only  supply  their  adversaries  with  a  plea  in  bar  of  their 
proceedings,  and  a  plea  not  to  be  repelled.  If  our  construction  be 
erroneous,  the  means  of  confutation  are  in  the  hands  of  the  reader; 
if  it  be  correct,  M'e  cannot  reconcile  Mr.  Roscoe  with  himself. 

Unfortunately,  thb  reformed  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ject, operates  also  with  respect  to  the  projectors.  At  the  outset, 
the  author  seemed  to  esteem  the  moderate  reformers  as  brethren, 
having  their  own  crotchets,  indeed,  on  minor  points,  but  yet 
staunch  to  the  ca6se.  He  would  not  even  describe  them  as  a  din- 
Unci  party;  \hey  yvere  friends.  He  seemed  anxious  to  absolve 
them  from  the  suspicions  of  *  the  eager  advocates  of  reform  ;'  and 
the  accomplishment  of  a  thorough  union  between  *  these  two 
bodies  of  friends'  was  the  dei'lared  object  of  his  pamphleteering. 
Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  topics  advanced  in  the  execution  of 
this  purpose. 

*  To  adhere  pertinaciously,  and  exclusively,  to  any  plan  wliich  falls 
short  of  this,  (the  system  of  general  suffrage,)  is  to  introduce  a  subject 
of  dissension,  and  will  always  be  liable  to  be  considered,  by  those  who 
found  their  opinions  upon  principles  of  right  and  justice,  not  as  a  pro- 
gress towards,  but  as  a  substitute  for  reform; — not  as  intended  to  for- 
ward, but  to  prevent  the  great  object  which  they  have  in  view.' — p.  8. 

*  Hence  this  class  of  individuals,  the  friends,  as  they  call  themselves, 
oi moderate  reform^  who  were  never  numerous,  are  gradually  diminishing 
and  must,  ere  long,  either  take  a  decided  part,  or  be  content  to  bear 
the  imputation  of  a  crifninal  indifference  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try.'—-p.  12. 

Et  tu,  Brute  f  This  seems  to  be  such  conciliation  as  Europe 
occasionally  receives  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gratid  Pacificator. — 
Such  frienosbip,  as  the  satyrist  describes  to  have  been  conferred  on 
the  courtiers  of  Domitian, 

'  In  quorum  facie  nnsera  magnctque  sedcbat 
Pallor  anttcitue* — 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  some  softening  b  given  to  these  un- 
gentle attacks.  *  This  body  of  more  moderate  reformers,'  is  again 
described  ;  no  longer  as  a  collection  of  hypocritical,  indecisive,  or 
criminally-unpatriotic  persons,  but  as  being,  ^  in  general,  men  of  a 
speculating  and  refining  character,  whose  ideas  have  a  tendency  to 
ramifjn  and  diverse  rather  than  to  condense  and  unite,  lliey  would 
trim  and  pnme  the  branches  of  the  tree|  instead  of  invigorating  the 
root  and  protecting  the  trunk.'  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  any  peculiar  sympathy  with  these  philosophical  gentle- 
men ;  but  we  cannot,  in  common  Justice,  help  observing  that,  con- 
sidering the  excessive  tendency  oj  their  ideas  to  ramify,  their  love 
of  trimming  and  pruning  does  not  appear  altogether  so  prepos- 
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terous.  Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  have  we  discovered  why  CFFors  of  opi- 
nion which  confessedly  originate  in  a  constitutional  propensity  to 
speculation,  rejinemetit,  divergence,  ramificationy  and  rarefication^ 
should  subject  men  to  the  heavy  charges  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  *  a 
criminal  indifferetice  to  the  interests  of  their  country.' 

We  shall  be  thouglit,  perhaps,  to  have  detained  the  reader  some- 
what unmercifully  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  know  not  that  we  are 
greatly  to  blame.  A  representation  of  sameness  may  be  quickly 
dispatched,  but  rafictj/  can  be  justly  exhibited  only  by  means  of 
detail.  For  this  reason,  some  httle  prolixity  was  unavoidable  with 
regard  to  the  instances  which  we  have  already  adduced ;  and,  for  this 
reason  also,  it  is  requisite  to  adduce  one  or  two  farther  instances. 
We  shall  next,  therefore,  resort  to  the  second  pamplilet,  which, 
although  somewhat  more  remarkable  for  uniformity  than  the  first, 
is  not  altogether  undistinguished  by  similar  diversifications  of  senti- 
ment. 

In  penning  this  second  tract,  tlie  principal  object  of  the  author 
was,  as  has  already  been  observed,  to  confirm  and  vindicate  the 
doctrines  of  the  first;  but,  with  this  very  natm^  motive,  he  informs 
us  that  an  additional  reason  conspired.  He  felt  animated  to  attack 
certain  persons  of  the  present  day,  who,  under  the  assumed  deno- 
mination of  practical  men,  evince  a  determined  hostility  against  all 
improvement,  and  stigmatise  every  possible  deviation  from  routine- 
maxims  by  the  name  of  theoiy.  If  by  these  obnoxious  characters 
be  intended  those  quacks  in  politics  who,  affecting  to  ridicule  the 
general  rules  deduced  from  a  scientific  observation  of  human  affairs, 
ever  grovel  in  the  sheep-walks  and  cart-riits  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
our  readers  must  be  sensible  that  no  where  have  such  practical,  or 
rather  impracticable,  men,  been  treated  with  less  ceremony  than  in 
the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  On  this  point,  then,  we  could 
have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  So  far  otherwise,  we  readily 
hailed  him  as  a  powerful  ally,  and  prepared  ourselves  to  attempt, 
under  his  guidance,  an  expedition  which  was  secure  of  deserving 
success,  whatever  it  might  command. 

Eumcnes,  the  protector  of  the  family  of  Alexander,  is,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  greatly  celebrated  for  the  stratagem  by  which  he  ef- 
fected the  destrucUon  of  the  rebel-commander  Craterus.  Craterus 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Macedonian  soldiery ;  but  Eumenes,  lead* 
ing  against  him  a  body  of  Macedonians,  so  contiived  matters  that 
his  adversary  was  defeated  and  slain  before  he  could  be  recognised. 
A  like  dexterity  of  mam^ement  and  evolution  is  evinced  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  on  his  excursion  against  the  men  of  practice.  For  let  the 
reader  image  to  himself  our  surprise  on  finding  that  the  first  per- 
sonage of  the  practical  army  who,  to  all  appearance,,  perishes 
under  the  charge  of  our  author^  is  no  other    dian  the  celebrated 
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Edmund  Burke ;  a  character,  whom  we  have  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to.revere  as  among  the  most  profound  masters  of  theory ; 
a  genius  who^  we  should  have  suspected  would,  of  all  others,  have 
beeu  singled  out  by  the  Shallows  and  Slenders  of  the  day,  as  a  man 
of  a  speculatingf  refitting,  ^<^^iifyi'^}  ^'wJ  diverging  mind.  Let 
us  hear,  however,  the  aqnunciatiou  of  the  fact  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
himself. 

*  Of  this  very  general  feeling,  1  am  sorry  to  observe,  your  letter  af- 
fords an  additional  proof.  We  there  find  it  stated,  as  the  opinion  of  a 
great  Pkiloeopker^  that  '*  in  the  study  of  politics  it  very  generally  happens^ 

that  WHAT  IS  THEORETICALLY  TRUE  IS  PRACTICALLY  FALSE."     '*  And 

you  add,  without  giving  an  entire  assent  to  this  seeming  paradox,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  as  a  postulate^  that  there  is  no  science  hi  which  first  ap' 
pearances  are  so  often  fallacious  ;  none^  in  which  the  reasonings  drawn  k 
priori  yrom  general  appearances  daffer  so  widely  from  those  deduced  k  poste- 
riori, from  the  evidence  of  facts  ;  none  in  which  the  ultimate  results  wUl  rfe- 
feat  so  often  the  intentions  of  the  original  plan."  Sentiments  similar  to 
these  are  distributed  through  the  first  part  of  your  letter,  and  are  too 
much  in  unison  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  not  to  deserve  particular 
notice. 

*  Allow  me,  then,  to  observe,  that  the  assertion  made  in  this  seeming 
paradox  oi  ^  great  Philosopher^  by  whom  I  presume  you  mean  the  late 
Mr.  Burke,  is  wholly  unfounded.  That  which  is  true  in  theory,  can- 
not be  practically  false.  A  theory  may,  indeed,  be  false,  and  the  prac- 
tice founded  upon  it  must  then  be  erroneous ;  but  a  true  theory  is,  in 
feci,  the  definition  of  those  laws,  by  which  any  actual  operation  is 
effected ;  and  if  such  laws  be  rightly  defined,  it  is  impossible  such 
theory  should  be  false,  when  applied  to  practice.'— ^nwy.  to  Air.  Mer^ 
riity  pp.  7,  8. 

So  much  for  this  ^victory,  which,  however,  the  author  follows  up 
with  spirit  through  the  course  of  another  page.  But  historians 
state  that  the  soldiers  of  Eumenes  bitterly  resented,  after  the  battle, 
the  death  of  Craterus ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  we  must  own  that 
irrepressible  feelings  of  a  similar  nature  have  rather  led  us  to  ques- 
tion whether  any  victory  has,  after  all,  been  gained.  Let  us  be 
allowed  to  examine  this  matter  with  a  little  freedom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  *  philosopher'  to  whom  the  paradox 
in  question  is  ascribed,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Merritt,  the  be- 
rirnier  of  the  affray.  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  his  pSrt,  presumes  it  to  ba 
Burke ;  and  we,  on  ours,  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  both  the  pa- 
radox, and  a  part  at  least  of  what  is  called  the  comment  upon  it^ 
come,t  in  substance,  from  Hume.  This  surmise  we,  however, 
acknowledge  to  be  founded  only  on  the  vague  suggestion  of  a  very 
treacherous  memory ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  filiation  of  the  sentiment 
a  matter  of  any  importance.  But  we  have  too  much  consideration 
for  the  fame  of  a  great  man,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  paradoxes, 
when  we  thus  receive  them,  torn  firom  tbeu*  context,  and  at  third- 
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hand.  The  single  question  with  us  is,  not  whether  the  philosopher, 
to  whom  we  have  no  access,  be  wrong,  but  whether  his  opponent, 
to  whom  we  have  free  access,  be  right.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we 
are  troubled  with  the  awkward  doubts  to  which  we  have  already  al« 
luded,  and  which  we  shall  proceed  very  concisely  to  state. 

It  seems  perfectly  possible  that  a  theory  shall  be  generally  true, 
and  yet,  in  many  particular  cases,  shall  fail.  In  the  study  of  pnoli* 
tics,  this  b  peculiarly  possible ;  such  being  the  immense  variety 
and  infinite  complication  of  human  afi^irs,  taken  in  the  mass,  that 
scarcely  any  theory  can,  by  a  finite  intelligence,  be  framed  on  the 
subject,  which  shall  not  leave  a  number  of  cases  utterly  without 
provision.  When,  consequently,  such  cases  occur,  he  who  has 
trusted  to  the  theory  will  find  himself  deceived.  Whether  or  not 
he  may  chase  to  say  that  his  theory,  though  generally  true,  is  in 
such  cases  false,  amounts  to  a  mere  dispute  about  terms.  To  us, 
however,  this  sort  of  language  does  appear  very  intelligible,  and 
perfectly  commodious.  In  other  words,  it  appears  entirely  proper 
to  say,  that  what  is  theoretically  true,  may,  in  particular  instances, 
be  practically  false. 

'  Such,  certainly,  were  our  thoughts ;  and,  what  may  seem  a  little 
surprising,  such  too  seem  to  be  the  second  thoughts  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 
For  we  soon  find  him  observing  that  *  the  wickedness  and  per- 
versity of  a  few  individuals,  may  give  rise  to  obstacles,  which  the 
wisdom  and. virtue  of  thousands  may  not  be  able  to  overcome;' 
that  *  it  may  not  dierefore  follow,  that  b^catis^  a  theory  is  true,  it 
must  a/waifs  succeed  when  attem{)ted  to  b^  reduced  to  practice ;' 
but  that  *  the  failure  under  such  circumstances  will  nomofe  prove 
the  falsehood  of  |he  theory,'  than  any  thing  el^  th^  most  preposte- 
rous. Cicero  amuses  himself  with  wondering  at  the  minute  verbid 
distinctions  of  lawyers.  Perhaps,  he  would  hajre  been  eaually  weU 
amused  by  the  satisfactory  discrimination  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  and  which  is  no  other  tlian  this ; — that  a  true  theory  may 
failf  when  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  practice  (p.  10.),  but  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  Jfalse  when  applied  to  practice  (p.  8.)  I{ 
may  disappoint  you;  it  may  mislead  you;  b^it  you  mu^t  say,  it 
has  failed  me,  not,  it  is  fake.  ¥ALhQ,fef'elli,  falsutn;  unde 
FALSus ;  but  alas,  old  Lilye  and  Company  neve^  dreamed  that  the 
yerb  would  one  day  quarrel  with  the  adjective. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has,  rather  irrelevantly,  drawn  into  this  discussion  a 
graver  topic,  respecting  which,  however,  a  complete  silence  on  our 
part  might  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  *  The  failure,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  a  theory,'  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  *  will  no  more  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  theory,  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  at  the  same  time  delight  in  M'ar  and  de- 
vastation, can  be  said  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  Christian  reli-. 
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^n.'  It  would  be  difHcult,  within  any  moderate  compass,  to 
develope  ail  the  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  this  comparison, 
which  is  buiity  like  some  of  the  parallels  of  Plutarch,  on  a  heap  of 
dissimilitudes.  One  consideration  maj  suffice,  where  it  would  be 
easy  to  surest  a  dozen  equally  decisive.  The  bare  profession ^ 
then,  of  Christianity  by  those  who  have  not  imbibed  its  principles 
and  spirit,  can  in  no  sense  be  called  an  unsuccessful  application  of 
it  to  practice,  but  is,  in  truth,  no  application  of  it  at  all.  So  that, 
to  invert  the  reasoning  of  our  writer,  the  fondness  of  some  nominal 
Christians  for  war  and  devastation,  (and,  let  us  be  allowed  to  add, 
the  fondness  of  others  for  rebellion  and  revolution,)  can  no  more 
prove  the  failure  of  Christianity,  than  the  existing  abuses  and  cor- 
ruption so  loudly  complained  of  by  our  radical  reformers  prove 
the  futility  of  their  own  doctrines  respecting  reform.  Is  the  remedy 
to  be  pronounced  inadequate,  because  it  has  not  been  tried  ? 

But  it  is  time  that  we  attend  the  author  on  his  second  expedition 
against  the  practical  men,  made  with  a  view  to  their  utter  demolition ; 
an  enterprise,  however,  in  which,  considering  the  number  and  ;>/g- 
Ae^rfedwpss  of  that  eartli-bom  crew,  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that 
he  should  sustain  considerable  loss.  The  practicals,  not  unusually,  it 
appears,  represent  the  advocates  of  reform  as  *  men  of  warm  hearts  but 
weak  understandings;'  to  which  warmth  and  weakness,  they  pretend, 
must  particularly  be  ascribed  the  lavish  and  unjustified  confidence 
£>f  the  reformers  in  the  good  dispositions  of  mankind  at  large.  Mr. 
Roscoe  admits  that  the  failure  of  the  efforts  which  have  b^  made 
for  the  reform  of  the  constitution  may  sieem  to  accredit  this  impu- 
tatiop ;  but  adds,  that  this  *  is  not  a  necessary,  much  less  an  inevi- 
fable  consequence ;'  and  proceeds  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  builds 
ing  a  political  creed  on  the  postulate  of  a  general  depravity. 

The  heroes  of  old  were  not  unaccustomed  to  brandish  and  prove 
their  weapons,  before  they  made  their  onset.  The  practice  proba- 
bly had  its  foundation  in  a  wjsh  to  dishearten  the  enemy  by  a  pre- 
luding shew  of  strength,  agility,  and  prowess.  Our  author  has  here 
adopted  the  expedient  with  great  felicity.  Where  is  the  polemic, 
however  hardened,  but  must  dread  the  trenchant  fury  of  that  sword 
of  controversy,  which  can  with  such  ease  draw  a  severing  line  be- 
tween what  is  *  necessary,  and  what  is  '  inevitable ;  Hl>etween  that 
which  is  certain  to  happen,  and  that  which  cannot  be  avoided;  be- 
tween wh^t  muU  be,  and  what  cannot  but  be  i 

*  Where  lives  the  desperate  foe,  who  for  such  onset  staid  ?' 

While  he  is  thus  skilfully  appalling  his  enemies,  our  combatant 
equally  well  knows  how  to  maintain  a  prudential  reserve  with  re- 
.pect  to  his  friends.  He  abstains  from  apprising  them  that  the 
nen  of  practice,  against  whom  he  b  here  pointing  his  array,  are  in 
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fact  mere  renegades  from  the  standard  of  theory.  The  battle  be- 
ins  now  concluded,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  call  for  this 
delicacy.  The  trite  saying  that,  in  politics,  we  must  assume  cvciy 
man  to  be  a  knave,  or,  what  appears  to  be  the  same  thing,  that  we 
must  assume  every  man  to  be  actuated  exclusively  by  motives  of 
self-interest,  was  originally,  we  believe,  propounded,  not  by  men  of 
practice,  but  by  some  of  the  most  subtle  dissertators  that  ever  rea- 
soned on  the  principles  of  government.  If  false,  it  is  not  a  vulgar 
bounce,  but  a  metaphysical  paradox.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
by  no  means  insinuate  that  the  high  derivation  of  the  maxim  ought 
to  screen  it  from  the  levelling  wrath  of  a  reformer,  and  are  very 
contented  spectators  of  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roscoe. 

*  Dark  as  the  political  horizon  may  appear,  yet  if  we  look  into  the  cir- 
cles of  private  life,  we  shall  find  that  integrity,  truth,and  justice,  are  not 
yet  exploded  amongst  mankind — that  magnanimity  excites  admiration,  ge- 
nerosity gratitude,and  that  all  the  best  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart, 
yet  exist  in  their  full  force.  Where,  then,  is  the  absurdity  of  presuming 
that  he  who  would  not  commit  a  dishonest  action  in  private  life,  would 
not  lend  his  aid  to  an  act  of  public  injustice?  That  he  who  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a  hightvay  robherv^  would  not  willingly  associate  himself  with 
a  band  of  pirates  ?  That  he  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  jjtur- 
dering  nis  neighbour ,  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  private  emolument, 
instigate  or  encourage  a  war,  in  which  thousands  of  his  neighbours  must 
inevitably  perish  ?  It  is  only  by  extending  his  sphere  of  action,  and 
supposing  that  an  individual  will  most  probably  perform  npon  a  laige 
scale,  the- same  part  that  he  does  upon  a  small  one,  and  the  absurdi^ 
vanishes.' — pp»ll,12. 

The  opportunity  shall  not  be  lost  on  us  of  observing  diat,  of  the 
good  qualities  and  amenities  of  private  life,  few  men  have  die  cha- 
racter of  being  more  worthy  or  better  qualified  to  speak  than  Mr. 
Roscoe.  We  echo  too  with  eagerness  the  remark  that  individual 
virtue  yet  subsists  in  England,  and  subsists  in  full  force  and  exer- 
cise. Through  '  the  yawning  breaches'  of  the  tempestuous  clouds 
and  ever-during  dark  that  deform  and  agitate  our  political  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  recreating  to  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  the  repose  of 
this  distant  perspective,  with  its  cottages  and  spires,  its  sunlight  and 
shade. —  But  we  cannot  afford  time  to  be  sentimental ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  what  follows. 

That  men  will  usually  act  in  an  extensive,  as  they  would  act  in  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  that,  consequently,  the  public  virtue  of  an  in- 
dividual may  generally  be  measured  by  his  private  and  social  virtue, 
are  at  least  consolatory  doctrines;  doctrines,  indeed,  so  delightfuUy 
consolatory,  that  the  introduction  of  them,  however  gratuitous  or 
irrelevant  is  always  welcome,  and  may  be  forgiven  even  where  it 
appears  manifestly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  in  support  of  which  it 
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13  hazarded.    For  such,  t?  we  apprehend,  is  but  too  plainly  the 
case  in  the  instance  before  our  eyes. 

The  crimes  of  the  British  cabinet  constitute  the  grand  argument  for 
reform,  both  with  Mr.  Rotcoe  in  these  works,  and  with  all  reformers 
in  all  their  works.  We  are  here  instructed,  however,  diat '  an  in^ 
dividual  will  most  probably  perform  upon  a  lai^e  scale  the  same 
part  that  he  does  upou  a  small  scale.'  Now  few  things,  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted, are  more  certain  than  that,  within  the  period  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  the  majority  of  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
have,  as  to  their  individual  conduct,  entirely  respected  the  penal 
code  of  their  country.  We  are  not  indeed  aware  that  the  famtest 
iasinuation  has  ever  been  breathed,  or  the  slightest  suspicion  enter- 
tained to  the  contrary.  We  have  heard  ministers  charged,  in  their 
public  capacity,  widi  the  excitement  of  wars,  the  fomentation  of 
rebellions,  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  taxes,  the  dissipation  of  the 
national  resources,  the  destruction  of  the  national  liberties;  but 
know  not  that  they  have  been  reduced  in  their  individual  character, 
to  plead  to  any  indictment  of  treason,  murder,  mayhem,  horses 
stealing,  cow-maiming,  or  larceny.  Their  state-correspondence 
has  been  arraigned  as  violent,  malignant,  or  base ;  but  they  have 
never  themselves  been  arraigned  for  sending  clandestine  letters  of  a 
threatening  nature.  It  has  been  ureed  that  they  have  governed  by 
a  system  of  terrorism  and  popular  clamour;  but  no. member  of  the 
cabinet  has  subjected  himself  to  a  trial  for  a  riot,  assault,  and  false 
imprisonment.  We  dare  affirm,  that  dividing  and  dissolving  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  their  nearest  approaches  to  the 
offence  of  house-breaking ;  and  are  persuaded  that  the  Receiver- 
General  has  been  very  little  addicted  to  the  reception  of  stolen 
goods.  In  whatever  degree,  then,  the  alleged  presumption  from 
private  to  public  conduct  has  weight,  in  that  degree  the  perfect  and 
undeniable  immunity  of  the  personages  in  question  from  individual 
transgression,  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  their  political  innocence 
and  purity.  In  that  degree,  the  common-place  about  the  crimes  of 
cabinets  is  refuted.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  the  presumption, 
being  declaredly  general,  ought,  in  so  great  a  number  of  instances 
as  are  now  alluded  to,  undoubtedly  to  prevail  on  the  whole. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  advantage  gained  by  this  intrepid  com- 
batant over  his  practical  antagonists,  has  not  been  procured  with« 
out  some  little  sacrifice  on  his  own  part; — to  say  the  plain  truth, 
not  without  an  approach  to  the  sacrifice  of  one  principal  point  in 
dispute.  And  Mr.  Roscoe  seems  placed  by  fortune  m  that  inte^'^ 
resting  but  somewhat  critical  situation  described  by  Goldsmith's 
poor  disabled  soldier,  where  he  says,  '  Unluckily,  we  lost  all  our 
men,  just  as  we  were  going  to  get  the  victory.' 
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Under  these  circumstances,  what  step  must  next  be  taken  ?  A 
question  which  could  not,  for  more  than  a  single  moment^  per|dex  • 
a  patriot  possessing  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman.  It  now  indeed  re- 
mains to  die ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  after  a  few  almost  inarticulate  mur- 
murings,  addresses  himself  to  the  task  with  all  the  sang  froid  of  a 
self-executioner  in  ancient  history.  In  other  words,  he  delibe- 
rately sets  about  effecting  the  destruction  of  those  principles,  of 
which  he  has  just  been  employed  in  the  recommendation.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  this  uncommon  sacrifice. 

*  What,  then,  has  the  politician  to  do,  but  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of 
nations,  and  the  intercourse  of  states,  those  principles  of  morality 
which  he  finds  in  the  relations  of  private  life  ?  to  banish  the  absurd  aod 
dangerous  maxira,  that  there  is  one  line  of  moral  conduct  for  naikms  and 
(mother for  individualsy  to  exemplify  in  public,  those  maxims  of  justice, 
sincerity,  mo<ieration,  and  good  will/  towards  which  every  government 
pays  a  nominal  homage,  and  which  are  the  very  cement  of  private  so- 
ciety ;  and  to  render  a  government  the  example  and  pattern^  and  not  the 
eorrvption  and  opprobrium  of  the  people  T 

These  words,  we  most  humbly  suggest,  plainly  imply  that  pubhc 
men  are,  in  fact,  prone,  however  preposterously,  to  make  a  cUstinc- 
tion  between  political  and  private  morality ;  that  they  do,  in  fact, 
recognize  the  ^  absurd  and  dangerous  maxim^  which  would  esta- 
blish that  dbtinction;  and  that  they  do  not  '  exemplify  in  public, 
those  maxims  of  justice,  sincerity,  jnoderation,  and' good  will,' 
which  '  are  the  very  cement  of  private  society.'  It  would  indeed 
have  been  truly  ridiculous  to  propose  the  '  banishment'  of  a  maxim 
which  had  no  where  any  subsistence,  and  to  recommend  the  public 
*  exemplification'  of  maxims  which  were  already  in  full  force  and 
exercise.  But,  if  such  be  the  practical  inconsistencies  of  public 
men,  then  there  is  the  absurdity  of  taking  it  for  granted,  that  an  bw 
dividual  will  most  probably  perform  upon  a  large  scale,  the  same 
part  that  he  does  upon  a  small  scale — then,  there  is  '  the  absurdity 
of  presumuig  that  be  who  would  not  commit  a  dishonest  action  in 
private  life,  would  not  lend  his  aid  to  an  act  of  public  injustice ;'  or 
^  that  he,  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  murdering  his  neigh- 
bour, would  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  private  emolument,  instigate  or 
encourage  a  war,  in  which  thousands  of  his  neighbours  must  inevi- 
tably perish.'  (p.  1 1.)  ^  .       .       .' 

Thus  does  our  author  sever  himself  in  twain  with  his  own  sword; 
and,  though  for  upwards  of  sixty  pages,  confused  sounds  still  con- 
tinue to  murmur  on  his  tongue,  of  constitution  and  corrupt 
tion,  reforms  ?a}d  forms,  free  ^udfee,  minister  and  sinister^  yet  of 
this  blow  he  in  fact  expires,  and  becomes  food  for — bookworms^ 

Mankind,  says  Montesquieu,  and  his  remark  of  course  includet 
the  zi^ritwg  part  of  mankhid,  may  be  divided  inta  two  classes ;  ceux 
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qm  pensenty  et  ceux  qui  amusent.  Where  the  public,  however, 
exercise  a  deliberate  and  uninflamed  judgment,  an  efl'ectual  discri- 
nination  takes  place  between  these  two  descriptions  of  persons ; 
and,  if  ignorance  and  frivolity,  aspiring  beyond  their  privilege, 
as»uine  the  guise  of  wisdom  and  reflection,  they  are  quickly  un- 
plumed  of  their  pretensions.  It  is  otherwise,  when  the  device  is* 
practised  in  favour  of  opinions  that  deeply  interest  the  passions  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  community,  especially  if  that  pro- 
portion consist  of  the  lower,  or  at  least  the  less  eleva(ted  orders, 
in  such  a  case,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  shallov^ness  of  the 
trifling,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  reflective,  are  combined  together, 
and  this  with  great  and,  it  needs  scarcely  be  added,  pernicious  effect. 
The  facility,  indeed,  with  which  the  efiect  is  produced,  seduces 
even  men  of  genuine  talent,  when  they  espouse  a  popular  cause, 
into  habits  of  loose  thinking  and  confident  assumption ;  and,  sacrifi- 
cing all  the  superfluous  part  of  their  ability,  they  contentedly  de- 
scend to  that  lev^l  of  courageous  and  clamorous  thoughtlessness, 
ou  which  the  battles  of  vulgar  prejudice  may  always  be  most  con- 
veniently fought.  It  was  the  well-known  observation  of  a  great 
statesman,  See  by  how  small  a  quantity  of  intellect  the  tcorld  may 
be  governed:  but  it  is  equally  obvious,  and  much  more  painful,  to 
'  reflect,  by  how  minute  a  fraction  even  of  that  small  quantity  the 
world  may  be  disorganized. 

Such  is  the  best  explanation  which  we  are  able  to  afibrd,  of  the 
phenomenon  before  us ;  two  pamphlets,  proceeding  from  an  author, 
Bot  exactly  eminent  for  profound  thought,  but  whose  gifts  and  ac-  . 
quirements  can  be  Questioned  only  by  insolence  or  bigotry;  con- 
taining, indeed,  eviaent,  though  interrupted,  indications  of  those 
gifts  and  acquirements ;  yet  deformed  by  such  undigested  and  in- 
digestible crudities  of  reasoning  as  have  been  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article.  The  cause  of  reform,  whether  just  or  not,  is  pre- 
cisely of  such  a  description  that  it  will  be  less  efiectually  supported 
by  a  powerful  argument  closely  and  consistently  deduced,  than  by 
a  hardy  and  dogmatic  diatribe,  in  which  each  third  page  shall  be  di- 
recdy  invaded  and  overthrown  by  its  successor,  secure  of  finding  an 
avenger  in  the  next  but  one.  Every  man  instinctively  feek  this  to 
be  the  case,  and,  if  he  is  a  reformer  and  a  writer  on  reform,  must  be 
greatly  more  laborious  than^  wise,  not  to  act  on  that  feeling. 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  the  compositions  of  the  reformers 
of  all  ages  bear  witness,  from  RuUus  down  to  Mr.  Roscoe.  The 
English  gentleman,  bideed,  might  almost  literally  appropriate  the 
ind^ant  |-emonstrance  which  was  drawn  from  Cicero  by  the  Agra- 
rian law  of  the  Roman  tribune :  *  Et  is  orbem  terrarum  constringit 
novis  legibuSf  quij  quid  in  secnndo  capite  scriptum  est,  nan  memi" 
nitintertioT 
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Into  the  main  question  agitated  in  these  pamphlets,  the  neceesitj 
or  expediency  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  we  have  already  declined 
entenng ;  a  circumstancei  from  which  no  other  inference  can  pro- 
perly be  drawn,  than  that  we  do  not  attach  to  that  question  the 
importance  which  it  appears  to  possess  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  one  ground  confidently  relied  on  by  Mr* 
Roscoe,  on  which  we  are  tempted  to  venture  for  a  moment ;  not, 
indeed,  with  any  reference  to  the  particular  use  which  our  author 
would  make  of  it,  but  for  separate  and  independent  reasons. 

The  most  cogent,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  most  effective  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  reform,  Mr.  Roscoe  conceives  to  be  supplied 
by  *  the  present  state  of  the  country.'  Under  that  general  descrip- 
tion, are  more  particularly  enumerated  ^  the  increasing  weight  of 
taxation,'  and  '  the  profuse  waste  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
nation ;'  or,  what  may  be  considered  as  equipollent  expressions, 
*  the  slaughter  of  the  people  in  sanguinary  and  unnecessary  wars, 
the  oppressive  weight  of  taxation,  and  the  general  difiusion  of  dis- 
satisfaction, poverty,  and  distress.'  On  these  representations  we 
do  not  consider  ourselves  as  inflicting  any  violence,  when  we  c<^ 
lect  from  them  this  plain  averment,  that  the  present  war,  deeply 
and  essentially  connected^  as  it  has  now  long  been,  virith  die  cause 
of  Spain,  has  yet  owed  its  continuance,  exclusively  or  >chie6y,  to 
the  unconstitutional  and  corruptly-purchased  influence  of  our  mi-* 
sisters ;  that,  the  national  voice,  could  it  but  be  fairly  heard,  would 
dictate  peace  with  France,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  peninsula, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  to  its  own  struggles  against  the  im- 
bodied  hostility  of  Gallic  Europe. 

We  shall  not  here  embark  in  any  controversies  on  matters  of  opi- 
niou.  Our  sole  object  is  a  matter  of  fact*  Our  concern  is  with 
the  statement  apparently  implied  in  the  representations  referred  to, 
and  which  if  they  do  not  imply,  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
that  the  interposition  of  this  country  in  the  affairs  of  the  p^iinsula, 
has  been  the  work,  not  of  the  people  of  England,  but  of  a  wicked, 
hireling,  arbitrary  minority.  Will  Mr.  Roscoe  ^riously  assert  that 
such  is  the  just  account  of  the  case?  What  valid  security  is  to  be 
found  for  national  reputation  or  historical  faith,  we  protest  that  we 
are  ignorant,  if  such  capital  misrepresentations  are  so  coolly  to  be 
circulated ;  if  they  are  to  be  circulated,  not  merely  by  those  vile 
pandars  to  revolution  who,  were  they  under  any  circumstances  to  de- 
viate from  their  system  of  low  falsehood,  were  they  not  in  all  situa- 
tions faithful  to  the  predestinated  baseness  of  their  natures,  would 
startle  us  as  with  a  prodigy,  but  by  authors  of  undoubted  patriotbm 
and  respectability ;  if  such  men  are  thus  to  write  curses  and  infamy 
on  the  most  radiant  page  of  a  people's  glory.  If  there  be,  within 
possibility,  so  general  an  agreement  of  opinions  among  the  inhabi* 
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tants  of  a  great  kiugdom  as  may  fairly  be  called  unanimity^  and  if 
there  be»  within  conception^  any  means,  in  word,  look^  or  action,  by 
which  that  unanimity  may  be  indicated,  let  the  memories  and  the 
hearts  of  our  readers  tell  them  whether  such  an  expression  of  such  a 
sentiment  was  not  exemplified  in  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  this 
nation  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  insurrection ;  a  con- 
duct and  demeanour,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  lai^e,  have 
never  at  any  moment,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  been  chai^ged,  or 
repented,  or  belied.  Had  the  not  unusual  fictions  of  patriotic  poe- 
try been  at  that  moment  realized, — had  the  Genius  of  Albion  been 
unveiled  to  mortal  eyes,  standing  on  the  cliffs  that  fence  his  own 
channel,  and,  from  the  hollow  of  his  mantle,  shaking  out,  on  the 
oppressor  of  Spain  and  of  Europe,  wrath,  defiance,  war,  and  death, 
— who  could  have  read,  even  in  such  a  personification,  a  clearer 
discovery  of  the  national  will,  than  in  that  concurrent  burst  of 
qrmpathy  which  arose  from  all  ranks  of  the  community, — that  mul-  . 
tiplied  expression  of  a  common  feeling, — that  voice  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  but  thos6,  the  waters  of  one  sea,  and  agitated  by 
the  same  gale  ? 

From  Mr.  Roscoe,  however,  we  are,  after  all,  willing  to  part  in 
fiiend^p ;  and  there  b,  at  least,  one  portion  of  his  public  life; 
which  must  ever  conciliate  the  regard,  not  only  of  those  among 
his  countrymen  that  love  their  country,  but  of  tho^  among  man- 
kind at  lai^e  that  love  their  brethren  of  the  human  race.  We 
allude  to  bis  zealpus  co-operation  in  the  extinction,  so  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned,  of  the  accursed  traffic  in  slaves,  the  pest  of 
Africa  and  disgrace  of  Europe.  The  praise  of  his  conduct  m  that 
instance,  it  would  cost  him  infinite  trouble  to  write  down ;  and, 
long  after  the  world  shall  have  ceased  to  hear  of  his  perishable 
pamphlets  on  reform,  and  probably  also,  we  add  with  i^uctance, 
of  the  criticism  which  they  have  provoked,  his  name  will  yet  live, 
blazoned  on  the  muster-roll  of  that  noble  army  of  philanthropists, 
who,  at  the  memorable  period  in  question,  *  stooid  between  the 
dead  and  the  livmg,  and  tne  plague  was  stayed.^  Why  does  the 
j^enerosity,  then  so  tremblingly  alive^  sleep  amidst  the  wreck  of 
the  western  ^orld  ?  Or  whence  b  it,  that  an  amiable  and  benevo* 
lent  man,  expressly  writing,  on  political  affairs,  can  count  over, 
firom  common-place  to  common-place,  from-  bead  to  bead,  the 
miserable  round  of  mewling  complaints  about  peace,  taxes,  and 
corruption,  without  stealing,  from  the  monotony  of  his  ave*s  to 
Reform,  a  sii^le  thought  for  the  sufferings  and  struggles  of  the 
most  interestii^  peopfe  in  Europe; — vrithout  stopping  to  shed 
<  one  human  tear,'  either  of  indignation  over  the  record  of  their 
cruel  wrongs,  or  of  sympathy,  hope,  and  solicitude,  over  the  yet 
ufinisl^  history  of  dieir  glorious  efforts  for  deliverance  i 

Art, 
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Art.  III. — Biographia  Dramatica;  or  a  Companion  to  the 
F/^jf'Uouse,  containing  Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs,  and 
original  Anecdotes  oj  British  and  Irish  Dramatic  Writers, 
from  the  Commencement  of  oar  Theatrical  Exhibitions;  among 
whom  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Actors:  also  an  Alpha- 
betical  Account,  and  Chronological  ListSy  of  their  Works,  the 
Dates  when  printed,  and  Observations  on  their  Merits:  together 
with  an  introductory  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish Stage.  Originally  compiled,  to  the  year  1764,  by  David 
Erskiiie  Baker;  contiDued  thence  to  1782  by  Isaac  Reed,  F.  S. 
A.;  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  November,  1811,  with 
very  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements  throughout  bj 
Stephen  Jobes.  3  Vols.  8vo.  London;  Longman  and  Co. 
1812. 

TF  a  literary  inhabitant  of  Madrid  or  Paris  could  be  supposed  to 
-^  know  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
Mario w,  Massiuger,  and  so  many  others,  are  held  in  this  island,' 
he  must  naturally  conclude  that  the  British  Biographia  Dramatica 
was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid  productions  which  die 
press  could  boast;  and  he  would  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that 
ail  which  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  comprized  in  a  meagre  ac- 
count of  their  births  and  burials,  with  catalogues  of  their  plays 
compiled  from  the  most  obvious  and  unauthenticated  sources. 
Theatres  not  laying  claim  to  an  earlier  origin  than  our  own,  are 
far  more  fortunate  in  the  respect  paid  to  tneir  native  playwrights; 
and  Italy,  in  particular,  always  jealous  of  the  honor  of  her  litera- 
ture, has  shewn,  by  the  contrast  which  her  early  and  unremitted 
regard  to  her  dramatic  writers  presents  to  our  own  neglect,  how 
much  we  have  to  regret  of  which  we  might  have  jusUy  been  proud. 
Scarcely  had  the  siwlime  and  pathetic  genius  of  Tasso  and  Goa- 
riui  matured  the  correct  and  frigid  conceptions  of  Kucellai  and 
-Trissiuo,  when  Leone  Alacci  undertook, to  record  the  productions 
of  the  Italian  stage. 

Had  some  English  Alacci,  indie  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
traced  the  progress  of  our  stage  from  its  origin  to  the  close  of  that 
reign,  accompanying  his  account  with  anecdotes  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  reputation,  who  could  now  suffi- 
ciently  srppreciate  the  value  of  such  a  memorial?  But  a  long  night 
of  half  a  century  was  doomed  to  close  on  the  golden  s^e  of  Eng- 
lish literature  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  record  its  glories  and 
revive  its  fame. 

It  has  not,  we  believe,  been  remarked,  that  biography  mTss  of 
hte  growth  in  England ;  and  it  caimot  but  surprise  those  wha 
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kave  not  hitherto  considered  the  subject,  to  learu  that  (he  earliest 
collection  of  the  kind  appeared  during  the  Usurpation.  As  this 
was  the  work  of  a  divine,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  it  was 
not  appropriated  to  the  dramatic  poets.  But  the  example  was  i^ 
good  one,  and  (being,  fortunately,  successful)  ^  lives,'  out  of  num- 
ber, were  the  natural  and  almost  immediate  consequence.  The 
writers  for  the  stage  were  noticed  in  their  turn ;  but,  as  yet,  all 
that  was  thought  necessary  in  their  behalf  was  a  barren  list  of 
plays,  which  was  occasionally  appended  to  some  popular  drama. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  this  kind,  was  '  An  exact  and  perfect  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plays,  with  the  Authors'  Names,  and  what  ar« 
Comedies,  Tragedies,  Histoj^es,  Pastorals,  Masks,  and  InterludeSj 
more  exactly  printed  than  ever  before.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  thi§  ^  exact  and  perfect  list,'  which  is  attached  to 
the  'Old  Law  of  Massinger,  1656,  is  any  thing  but  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  If  the  booksellers,  reaped  any  advantage  from  such 
meagre  details^  it  was  well ;  the  history  of  poets  and  poetry  cer<* 
tainly  gained  nothing.       .    » 

When  our  early  chroniclers  proposed  to  write  the  history  of 
their  native  country,  they  generally  thought  it  necessar}'  to  b^in 
from  Adam.  With  an  eye  to  these  authorities,  Edward  Phillips^ 
the  nephew  of  Milton,  projected  an  account  of  the  poets,  ^  parti- 
cularly those  oC  our  own  nation ;'  and,  Jo  make  the  work  complete, 
began  his  Theatrum  Poetarum  f  printeain  1675)  with  *  the  moste^ni- 
nent  among  the  ancients.'  The  sterling  sense  which  pervades  his  ob- 
servations, and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute,  widi  Warton,  to 
his  kinsmau,  makes  it  .matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  restrict  himself 
to  an  account  of  the  vernacular  poets,  and  search  into  the  particulars 
of  their  history, at  a  period  when  much  information  niighthave  been 
obtained  which  has  now  irrecoverably  perished.  But  though  we 
cannot  repress  a  wbh  that  more  had  been^done,  we  yet  think  our- 
selves fortiinate  in  possesshig  Phillips's  account,  brief  and  defec- 
tive as  it  is,  for  chance  might  have  driven  him  to  some  other  clas9 
of  writers;  as  he  acknowledges,  in  his  preface,  that  his  prefer- 
ence of  the  poets  was  owing  rather 'to  accident  than  inclination. 
It  is  grateful  to  perceive  the  dictates  of  sound  and  unsophisti- 
cated judgment  breaking  through  the  foreign  notions  of  taste,  and 
fhe  fondness  for  French  fashions  of  all  sorts,  which  Charles  and  his 
followers  brought  with -them  from  the  conihient.  '  If,'  says  Phil- 
lips^ *  their  antiquated  stile  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  poets  * 
of  former  ages  should  be  rejected,  much  less  the  pretence  of  their 
antiquated  mode  or  fashion  m  poetry,  which,  whether  it  be  altered 
for  the  better  or  not,  1  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  very  pleasant 
humour,  that  we  should  be  so  compliant  with  the  French  custom, 
as  to  follow  set  fashions  not  only  in  garments  but  also  in  music 
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alid  poetry/  These  manly  sentiments  were  uttered  to  unwiUing 
ears ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  dramatic  writers,  for  whose  use 
they  >?ere  intended,  deviated  from  the  '  antiquated'  models  to  which 
Phillips  refers,  they  wandered  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  nature. 
Availing  himself  of  Fuller's  Worthier  and  tlie  Theatrum  Poeia" 
rumy  one  Winstanley,  a  barber,  published,  in  1687;  a  volume,  which, 
though  full  of  inaccuracies,  has  yet  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
corpus  peetarum  pretending  to  a  narrative  of  tlieir  respective  lives* 
These,  it  must  be  granted,  are  very  imperfectly  recorded;  but  dates 
are  sometimes  introduced,  which  was  not  done  before;  and  when 
an  account  is  to  be  given  of  a  writer,  the  time  when  he  was  bom 
and  when  be  died  may  be  considere<^  as  circumstances  not  alt(^;e- 
ther  indifferent.  Winstanley's  collection  was  one  step  in  advance; 
but  the  fondness  for  bare  catalogues  was  not  extinct.  Gerard 
Langbaine,  superior  law-beadle  of  Oxford,  *  being  master  of  above 
nine  hundred  and  fourscore  English  plays  and  masques,  besides 
drolls  and  interludes,  most  of  which  he  had  read,  thought  himself 
able,'  as  he  says,  '  to  give  some  tolerable  account  of  the  greatest 
part  of  our  dramatic  writers  and  their  productions.'  His  collec- 
tion of  romances  seems  to  have  been  equally  copious  and  to  have 
been  read  with  equal  care;  but  their  joint  perusal  involved  him 
in  questions  of  conscience,  sucb^s  required  a  ductor  dubitantium 
to  solve  to  his  satisfaction.  ^He  found,  what  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  suspected,  that  the  dramatic  writers  bon*owed,  or  rather, 
according  to  his  own  notions,  (in  which  he  was  fortified  with  dbe 
authorities  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,)  stole  their  plots  from  the  oovek 
of  Bandello,  Belleforest,  and  Oyraldi  Cynthio..  These  momentoot 
discoveries  set  him  seriously  about  inquiring  whether  the  precept 
of  Synesius  be  strictly  true,  that  ^  it  is  more  criminal  to  steal  dead 
men's  writings  than  thehr  clothes.'  Having  ascertained  the  point 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  conscientious  beadle  resolved  to  step  for- 
ward and  expose  the  '  weasel'  playwrights,  who,  to  the  romancer'* 
'  unguarded  nests' 

*  Came  sneaking,  and  so  suck'd  their  princely  eggs.' 

Accordingly,  in  I688,  he  published  Momus  Triumphaos,  or  the 
Plagiaries  at  th^  English  ^tage  exposed,  in  a  catalogue  of  aU  the 
Comedies,  Tragi -Comedies,  8cc.  &c.  with  an  account  of  the  various 
originals,  as  well  English,  French,  and  Italian,  as  Greeke  and 
Latine,  from  whence  most  of  them  have  sJLote  their  plots*  This 
catalogue  is  far  more  full  and  accurate  than  any  of  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  exhibits  abundant  proofs  of  the  extensive  reading 
of  the  author,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  traced  his  ^  nine 
hundred  and  odd  plays'  to  dieir  sources.  As  no  biography  ac- 
companies the  names  of  the  autlior^,  and  their  dramas-are  imdistin- 
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guished  by  dates,  the  work  was  less  valuable  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  possessor  of  so  ample  a  collection;  and  of  this 
the  writer  was  soon  aware.  His  catalogue,  however,  became  popu- 
lar, and  a  second  impression  appeared  in  the  same  year  with  thd 
first.  In  1691 9  he  died, — but  he  had  lived  to  revise  and  augment  his 
book,  which  was  published  the  same  year  in  octavo,  and  has  been 
die  foundation  of  every  thing  that  has  since  appeared  on  the  sub* 
ject,  under  whatever  title.  Langbaine's  work  w^s  only  ouce  re- 
printed; but,  from  a  copy  which  now  lies  before  us  with  M  S. 
la^ertions  by  Peck,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  subsequent  re- 
pubUcation  of  it,  was  Meditated  by  that  laboriousxompiler. 

In  1749,  *  A  General  History  of  the  Stage,  from  its  origin  in 
Greece,  down  to  the  present  time,'  was  published  by  one  Chet-* 
wood;  little  more  however  was  produced  under  this  sounding  title, 
than. a  few  fugitive  memorials  of  the  actors  of  his  time,  with 
occasional  observations  on  the  dramatic  poets  and  their  works» 
Hie  work  is  contemptible  in  every  respect,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
writers  for  the  stage  were  doomed  to  fall  in  perpetuity  into  the  feeble 
hands  of  indexmakers  and  prompters.  We  pass  by  two  or  three  in*" 
significant  publications,  to  come  at  Shiell's,  or,  as  it  is  more  com-^ 
monly  called.  Gibber's  lives  of  the  poets,  1753, — and  here  we  cannot 
but  express  our  surprise  at  the  silence  with  which  this  collection 
is  passed  over  by  Baker  and  Reed,  ir^tfie  volumes  before  us.  It 
could  not  arise  from  any  conviction  of  the  tmwortfainess  of  the 
publication;  for  notwithstanding  all  that  has  subsequendy  been 
contributed  to  this  department  of  literature,  it  may  yet  be  read 
with  pleasure,  and  referred  to  with  advantage.  In  an  account 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  work  before  us,  it  is  said  that  '  Mr. 
Baker  had  the  use  of  some  manuscripts  belonging  to  Mr.  Coxeter, 
a  person  very  diligent  in  collecting  materials  for  the  lives  of 
the  English  poets;' — it  might  be  so,>*-but  the  very  title-page  of 
Gibber's  volumes,  mentions  that  Mhe  M  S.  notes  of  the  late  ii^e* 
nious  Mr.  Goxeter'  had  been,  ten  years  before,  laid  onder  contri- 
bution for  liis service.  It  is  an  undissembled  truth,  to  which  Gold* 
smith  has  .somewhere  borne  witness,  that,  about  this  period,  the 
conscieixres  of  our  literary  compilers  were  far  from  delicate:  what 
ti|^  stole,  however,  they  failed  to  improve;  and  the  dramatic  wri- 
ters have,  of  all  others,  been  least  indebted  to  their  biographers; 
for,  excepting  an  accidental  circumstance  now  and  then  forcing  it- 
sdf  opon  their  attention,  it  is  inconceivable  how  little  was  added 
for  nearly  a  century,  to  the  information  derived  from  FuHer,  Lang- 
baioe,  aiud  Wood.^ 

When  Isaac  Reed  undertook  to  revise  a  prior  edition  of  this 
w<n-k,  he  brought  to  the  task  an  extent  of  bibliographical  knowledge, ' 
and  an  aoquainlaace  with  editions  and  dates  not  possessed  by ' 
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former  histrionic  biographers ;  and  this,  added  to  the  infomiation 
acquired  in  revising  Dodsley's  Old  Ptays,  gave  his  volumes  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  those  of  his  predecessors.  Thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Reed's  publication,  during  which  the  labour  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  Shakipeare  in  particular,  and  on  the  early 
dramatic  poets  generally,  has  produced  more  materials  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  stage,  than  had  been  obtained  by  the  researches  of 
a  century  preceding.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  it  extremely 
ill-judged,  to  reprint  the  jejune  and  vapid  '  Introduction'  prefixed 
to  the  former  editions  of  tlie  Biographia  Dramatica.  But  thus  it 
is :  a  work  on  the  drama  is  called  for, — a  former  book,  the  best 
perhaps  on  the  subject,  is  adopted  for  a  foundation, — some  hum- 
ble corrector  of  the  press  offers  his  services  as  editor, — the  pub- 
lishers know  nothing  of  his  ability,  and  cure  as  little; — but  the 
undertaker,  ^  nothing  doubting,'  hurries  through  his  job ;  the  volumes 
are  ready  by  *  the  winter  season,'  the  market  is  supplied,  and — litera- 
ture is  disgraced.  All  this  is  truly  pitiable,  and  impeaches  in  bo 
slight  degree  the  character  of  a  ^ct  of  men,  who  are  assuredly  not 
wanting  in  liberality;  though, — as  the  hord  Chief  Justice  said 
to  one  of  their  fraternity, — *  they  certainly  betray  a  terrible  lack 
of  judgment.'  This  inconsiderate  employment  of  incompetent 
persons  is  the  more  to  be  r^retted,  and  the  more  strongly  to  be 
censured,  since  with  the  a^Ntance  now  so  liberally  and  laudably 
afforded  by  collectors,  a  work  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
drama  might  be  written  worthy  of  the  subject.  Such  a  work  must 
not,  we  fear,  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones;  who, 
though  he  boasts  of  long  acquaintance  with  the  early  Britidi  dra- 
matists, appears  to  be  a  faithful  representative  of  the  spectator  in 
Bartholomew  Fair; — namely,  *  one  whose  judgment  shews  it  is 
constant,  and  hath  stood  still  these  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years/ 
We  have  adverted  to  the  favourable  circumstances  under  which 
the  present  volumes  were  undertaken;  the  reader  will  therefore 
learn,  not  without  astonishment,  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  the  hat 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  Mr  Jones  has  made  no  attempt  to  correct 
the  errors  and  omissions  of  his  predecessors,  by  examining  the  nu- 
merous editions  of  dramatic  poets,  separate  lives,  and  other  pab- 
lications,  from  which  authentic  and  valuable  information  might 
have  been  obtained.  The  list  of  plays  by  (latherwaye,  Wentwortb, 
Smith,  and  Qthers,  which  Mr.  Jones  has  taken  (without  acknow- 
ledgment) from  Maloiie's  History  of  tlie  Stage,  shews,  at  least,  that 
he  has  not  been  indifferent  to  this  gentleman's  labours ;  but  if  be 
had  made  due  us^  of  his  observations,  he  would  scarcely  have  re- 
peated the  unauthorised  assertion,  that  *  during  the  joint  lives  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  those  two 'great  poets  wrote  nothing  sepa- 
rately, excepting  one  little  piece  by  each,  which  seemed  of  too  tri* 
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vial  a  nature^  for  either  to  require  assistance  in/  It  provokes  a 
smiley  to  learn  that  the  *  little  trivial  piece'  in  which  Fletcher  de- 
clined the  assistance  of  his  colleague^  was  the  beautiful  masque 
of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  It  can  answer  no  possible  purpose 
thus  to  repeat  from  volume  to  volume,  traditionary  errors  which 
have  been  exploded  for  the  most  satisfactory  reasons.  Sir  Aston 
Cockaine,  the  fast  friend  of  Fletcher,  expressly  declared  that  Beau- 
mont shared  but  in  the  composition  of  a  few  plays, 

< '■ the  main 

Being  the  issue  of  sweet  Fletchers  brain;' 
and  Langbaine,  who  was  surely  a  safer  guide  on  this  point  than 
David  Erskine  Baker,  asserted  that  '  Fletcher  composed  several 
dramatic  pieces  which  were  well  worthy  the  hand  of  so  great  a 
master.'  An  authority  in'  this  case,  inferior  neither  to  Cockaine 
ilor  Langbaine, — the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  confirms 
die  declaration  of  both ;  and  yet,  in  utter  contempt  of  these  eviden- 
ces, Mr.  Jones  tells  us  that  '  Beaumont  aiid  Fletcher  wTote  nothing 
separately/ — just  as  Baker  and  Reed  had  told  us  before  him. 

V.  1 — 82.  *  Thomas  Campion  was  a  physician  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  first,  and  was  author  of 

1.  A  Masque  presented  at  Whiteliall,  &c. 

2.  Entertamment  given  by  Lord  Knowles,  &c. 

3.  A  Masque,  presented  at  Whi#iall,  &c. — ' 

TTiis  is  perfectly  true, — and  hence  we  look  for  some  account  of 
Thomas  Campion: — but  we  are  left  to  seek  it,  where  Mr.  Jones 
himself  mijght  have  found  it,  iu  Wood's  Fasti,  or  in  Sir  John  Haw- 
kms's  History  of  Music,  Vol.  HI.  p.  316,  and  IV.  p.  24.  In  the 
latter  of  these  references,  the  editor  would  have  learned  that  the 
various  merits  of  Campion, — as  a  lyric,  as  well  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
as  a  critic  and  a  musician, — were  such  as  entitled  him  to  particular 
attention.. 

V.  1 — 1 13.  With  similar  indifference,  Mr.  Jones  dismisses  Harry 
Chettle,  who,  according  to  the  compiler's  own  acknowledgment, 
wrote  and  shared  in  the  composition  of  twenty-five  dramas.  It  is 
no  excuse  for  the  omission  that  bis  predecessors  were  equally  neg- 
ligent, for  Chettle's  labours  were  not  known  to  be  so  extensive,  till 
die  <liscovery  of  Hcnslowe's  M  S  S.  nor  were  the  means  for  illus- 
trating his  life,  until  lately,  attainable. 

v.  1 — 181.  Bv  mingling  the  information  obtained  from  Malone's 
"History  of  the  fetage,  with  the  account  of  Decker  as  given  by 
Baker  and  Reed,  the  present  compiler  has  m^de  the  article  on 
this  mluable  poet,  a  jumble  of  absurdity.  After  stupidly  attribu- 
ting the  foundation  of  Decker's  fame  to  the  success  of  the  Satiro- 
mastix,  whichy  he  says,  was  one  of  his  first  pieces,  he  proceeds  to 
give  118  the  titles  of  at  lenst  seven  of  his  plays,  all  anterior  to  that 
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satire.  Here,  too,  we  observe  not  a  little  of  that  original  pleasan- 
try about  Jonson's  *  jealousy/  and  so  forth,  of  wbidi  Mr.  Jones 
had  already  exhibited  a  specimen,  in  his  life  of  Chapman. 

V.  1 — 251.  The  article  on  Ford  forms  a  perfect  epitome  of  the 
general  manner  in  which  this  work  has  beea  compiled.  The  date 
of  this  poet's  birth  was  unknown  to  the  former  editors;  Mr.  Maloue 
discovered  it^  and  Mr.  Jones  indulges  us  with  it,  without  one  word 
as  to  his  authority.  We  are  now  turned  over  to  his  predecessor, 
who  tells  us  that  *  Ford  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
the  First;'  and  1629  is  given  as  the  date  of  his  earliest  play.  It  is 
then  said  that,  *  he  wrote  eleven  dramatic  pieces,  all  on  his  own 
foundation,' — which  is  at  best  incorrect; — and  that, '  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  time,'  (a  custom  which  it  would  be  vain  to  s^,) 
^  his  name  is  not  prefixed  to  any  of  his  plays,' — though  all  the 
plays  published  during  his  life-time  have  dedications  signed  John 
Ford.  Then  follows  a  list  of  Ford's  dramas,  a  mere  copy  of  his 
predecessor's,  and  like  his,  imperfect.  But  a  sovereign  panacea 
for  all  these  ills  is  conveyed  in  the  information  contained  in 'an  ap- 
pendix, that  ^  the  dramatic  works  of  John  Ford  have  been  collect^ 
wd  published  in  an  elegant  form,  by  Henry  Weber,  Esq.'-^and^ 
so  they  have. 

V.  1 — 268.  The  passion  which  exists  for  raking  up  the  '  trash  of 
ancient  days/  has  contribute  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  roman- 
tic George  Gascoigne: — his  life  has  been  written,  his  portrait 
engraved,  and  his  works  re-printed;  and  Mr.  Jones  might  have 
benefited  by  the  industry  of  others,  if  he  were  too  supine  to  search 
for  information  himself.  But  no !  Mr.  Jones  contents  himself 
with  transcribing  his  predecessor's  narrative,  compiled  for  the  most 

i)art  from  Antony  Wood,  which  happens  to  be  false  almost  to  the 
elter.  That '  Gascoigne  was  born  at  Walthamstow  in  the  forest,' 
is  at  best  very  doubtful, — that  '  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,*  is 
contradicted  by  himself; — certainly,  '  he  was  for  some  time  in  va- 
rious cities  in  Holland/  but  it  was  only  in  a  military  capacibf  :-— 
and  that  *  he  went  to  France,  where  he  happened  to  meet  with  a 
Scottish  lady,  whom  he  fell  in  love  wiih  and  afterwards  married,' 
is  a  ludicrous  mistake  of  honest  Antony's,  arising  from  a  has^  in* 
spection  of  Gascoigne's  works ; — while  the  '  baief  that  he  died  at 
Walihamstow'  is  contradicted  bv  the  recovery  of  Greoroe  Whet- 
stones' *  remembrance  of  the  well-employed  life  and  godly  end  of 
,  George  Gascoigne,  Esq.  who  deceased  at  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  7th  October,  1577.'  While  on  this  subject  we  may  just 
observe,  diat  the  curious  tract  by  Whetstones,  here  referred  to, 
sljew  s  the  *  Book  of  Venerie  or  Hunting,'  appended  to  Turbenrille's 
falconrie,  J  575,  to  be  the  work  of  George  Gascoigne. 
Jn  the  wish,  which  we  have  more  than  once  expreaaed^  that  Mr. 
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Jones  bad  looked  into  (he  later  coHecUoos  of  dramatic  poetry,  we 
have  perhaps  counted  more  upon  the  adi^mt«ge  to  be  derived  from 
the  search, .  than  on  Ae  incouvemencea  ^which  might  be  sustained 
bj  such  a  process*  Thus  Mr.  Jones»  bad  be  dipped  into  the  life  of 
Massinger  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  that  poets  works,  would 
falEtve  fouiid  that  the  name  of  tbe  poet's  father  was  jdrthur^  not 
Phillip,-*-*bttt  then  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  inquire  farther; 
and  thia  correction  would  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  two 
columns  of  profitable  disquiaition,  as  to  the  time  of  Massinger's 
death,  which  now  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  consequently 
to  the  requisite  number  of  sheets,  .  There  is  we  know,  a  time  for 
all  things, — a  time  to  withhold  and  a  time  to  communicate, — and 
when  the  transcript  of  Reed's  pages,  which  assign  his  death  to  three 
widely  different  periods,  was  completed,  the  present  editor  (in  ao 
appendix)  informs  us  from  the  parish  register, — after  personal  in- 
spection, no  doubt,  for  he  quotes  no  authority, — that  '  the  entry  of 
^Aaaflinger's  burial  in  Saint  Saviour's,  Soutbwark,  is  as  follows; 
March  the  20t/i,  1639—40,  buried  Philip  Massinger ^  a  stranger. 
Meanii^,  we  suppose,'  he  adds,  ^  not  a  parishioner.'  jdad  M  r.  J  ones 
forgottjen  that.he  had,  in  the  same  volume,  told  us  that  Massinger  • 
died  at  his  own  house,  near  the  play-house,  on  the  bank-side, 
Soutbwark? 

We  do  not  purpose  pursuing  ourjuquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
biographical  portion  of  these  vohuEnes,  but  we  cannot  end  it  without 
remarking  that  even  the  last  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  appears 
to  have  sappMed  the  editor  with  almost  all  the  information  not  pri- 
vately ccttnnmnicated,  was  examined  with  the  most  culpable  indif- 
ference :  dms,  the  birth  of  the  great  bard  is  erroneously  dated ;  and 
whenMc.  Jones  is  abont  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  plays,  he  says, ' 
^the-nrmBgenientof  ihem  is  adopted  from  that  of  Mr.  M alone, 
the  accuracy  of  which  not  hating  been  disputed^  we  presnme  has 
received  tbe.sanctton  of  the  learned.'  It  has  received  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Sftephen  Jones; — '  that's  something  yet!' — and  more  than 
could  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  a  critic  who  had  already  cele- 
brated the  contents  of  Mr.  Chalmerses  octavos. 
'  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  biographical  part  of  these 
volumes,  in  which  we  have  found  much  to  condenm  and  nothing  to 
approve,  to  that  portion  which  is  devoted  to  the  catalogue  of  plirys; 
and  here,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  bestowed  some  pains,  he  has  effe<  ted 
some  hnprovem^ii :  tbe  titles  of  many  dramas  are  revived,  dates 
ace  idded<  aad  sometimes  desirable  information  is  given.,  ^'et  even 
here,  where  Jiothing  but  plx>dding  was  required,  Mr.  Jones's  la«> 
•boHfSfuie  far  from  being  perfect;  and  while  many  titles  are  either 
•Butted  or.  rejected,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  others  have  ob« 
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taiaed  admission.  Italian,  French,  and  American  phys  m  aban- 
dance  have  found  their  Mvay  into  this  account  of  the  British  stage. 

We  have  discovered  no  such  proofs  of  Mr.  Jones's  jodgment  as 
would  lead  us  to  expect  him  to  exclude  whlit  had  been,  however 
improperly,  admitted  by  his  predecessors;  we  were  dierefbre  pre- 
pared to  find '  Chichevache  and  Bycorne' ;  but,  indeed,  this  old  satire 
has  an  equal  claim  to  a  place  in  a  dramatic  catalogue  with  lyric  odes; 
and  we  think  that  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Shone  must  feel  anezpected 
pleasure  at  finding  themselves  advanced  to  the  digmty  of  dramatic 
authors  for  writing  notes  upon  Comas  and  the  Jew  of  Malta. 
For  the  reasons  just  suggested,  we  looked  to  find  the  monotoDOiis 
tragedy  of  Andromana  attributed  to  Shirley,  to  whose  acknowledged 
productions  it  bears  not  tlie  slighest  resemblance ;  but,  we  must 
confess,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  *  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy^  ascribed 
to  that  poet  on  the  respectable  authority  of  Doctor  Farmer,  and 
that  *  without  a  doubt'  on  his  part,  lliat  reverend  commentator 
generally  knew  what  he  was  saying :  and  if  he  had  attributed  this 
drama  to  Shirley,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  after  mature  consideration ;  but  we  are  sure  this  is  an  error : 
farther,  we  believe  the  error  to  be  Mr.  Jones  s,  who  has  confounded 
the  opinion  of  Farmer,  relative  to  *  the  Yorkshire  Tragecfy,*  with 
thatou  the  '  Double  Falsehood,'  which  he  concluded  was  Shirle^s; 
and  the  internal  evidence  of  that  play  strongly  confirms  his  decisKw. 
Shirley  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  <  die  Yorkshire  Tragedy' 
was  printed !  We  should,  perhaps,  sympathise  witb  Mr.  Jones  m 
the  indignation  which  he  more  than  once  expresses  at  the  oacoutk 
orthography  of  Mr.  Henslowe's  MS.  were  it  not  for  the  faappiiiess 
of  illustration  which  it  has  enabled  him  to  exhibit,  l^us,  in  that 
curious  record,  under  the  dat^  of  March,  1 69 1  >  he  fimb  an  ^itiy  of 

*  four  representations  in  one,'  whioh,  he  says,  ^  it  is  dear  was  a  jo* 
venile  work  of  Fletcher's ;'  represented  when  that  poet  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age !  Antony  and  Vallia,  in  the  same  register^  1 5W\ 
is  with  equal  probability  supposed  to  be  the  Adtonio  and  Mdlida 
of  JMarston,  produced  seven  years  afterwards. 

The  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Jones  fnrescrves  former 
errors,  taught  us  confidently  to  look  for  a  revival  of  the  opinioBs 
respecting  Ben  Jonson's  envy,  jealousy,  and  such  like  amiable 
qualities ;  accordingly,  in  various  parts  of  these  volames,  *  a  deal 
of  skimble  skamble  stuff'  to  this  eifect  is  scattered  up  and  down; 
the  great  collection  of  those  heresies  being  properly  reserved  fcr 

*  The  Liover's  Melancholy.'  We  were  indined  to  pass  over  diis 
articlcy^  which  has  now  lost  something  of  its  novelty;  but,  willing 
to  use  all  due  diligence  in  the  way  of  ^  our  vocation,'  we  tnmed  to 
the  subject,  and  have  reason  to  felicitate  ours^ves  upon  iba  disca- 
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very  to  which  the  examination  led.  In  the  account  of  the  Lover's 
Melancholy,  to  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  but  what  has  been  an  hun- 
dred times  repei^ted  and  refuted ;  but,  on  '  the  Ladies  Tryal/  Mr. 
Jones,  a  very  unusual  matter  with  him,  ventures  a  remark^  which 
is  not  found  in  the  pages  of  his  pi-ecursor. 

*  The  Ladies  Trial,  tragic  comedy,  by  John  Ford.  Acted  at  Drury 
Lane,  4to.  1639.  The  scene  lies  in  Genoa,  and  the  prologue  is  sub- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bird  ;  but  whether  it  was  written  or  only  spoken  by 
hiiB,  is  not  absolutely  apparent.  Ben  Jomon^  a  hitter  enemy  of  Ford's^ 
("  O  viper  vile  H  charges  the  latter  with  having  stolen  a  character  in 
this  play  from  him  : 

*  Playwright  (i.  e.  Ford)  by  chance,  hearing  some  toys  I  had  writy 

Cry'd  to  ray  face,  they  were  th'  elixir  of  wit,  . 

And  I  must  now  believe  him ;  for  to-day 

Five  of  my  jests,  then  stolen,  pass'd  him  a  play/ 

And  so,  the  play  which  five  of  Hetis  jests  secured  from  damna- 
tion, was  the  Lady's  Trial.  The  Lady's  Trial  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Cockpit  Theatre  in  May,  1638,  on  the  3d  of 
vAnch  month  it  was  licensed  by  the  master  of  the  revels :  the  epi- 
gram on  *  Playwright'  was  printed  in  Jonson's  works,  published  in 
1616,  and  was  probably  written  some  years  earlier :  all  this  Mr.  Jones 
might  have  found,  and  all  this  Mr.  Jones  did  find  in  Reed's  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  which  he  has  quoted  in  his  article  on  the  Lover's 
Melancholy.  But  where  he  discovered  the  charge  he  must  have 
discerned  its  refutation : — all  the  falsehood  and  nonsense,  therefore, 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  respecting  Jonson  and 
Ford,  he  would  have  erased  from  his  pages  if  he  were  not  as  defi- 
cient in  candour  as  he  i§  in  industry  and  knowledge. 

Why  the  acknowledgment  of  all  printed  assistance  is  suppressed', 
and  why  the  editor  has  thought  fit  silently  to  apply  to  his  own  use, 
what  he  might  openly,  and  without  discredit,  have  borrowed  from 
odiers,  be  can  best  explain ;  but  the  confession  of  aid,  firom  what- 
ever quarter  derived,  has  always  been  held  the  right  in  perpetuity 
of  literature ;  and  this  claim  is  not  to  be  alienated  in  compliment  to 
the  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  Mr.  Mal6ae  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  would  most  probably  have  felt  no  disinclination  to  afford 
Mr.  Jones  the  assistance  of  which  he  stood  in  such  evident  need; 
but  in  return  they  might  rlsasonably  demand  some  acknowledgment 
of  their  liberality.  We  fear,  however,  the  cause  of  this  silence 
must  be  sought  in  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  exalt  his  own  industry, 
at  the  expense  of  more  learned  and  industrious. authors ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  advertisement  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  con- 
firm our  suspicions.  '  The  editor,'  it  says,  *  brought  to  this  labori- 
ous undertaking  (over  which,  from  its  execution,  we  should  think 
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bis  coffee  could  not  have  cooled)  the  result  of  thirty  years'  aoquui- 
tance  with  the  early  British  dramatists/ 

The  titles  of  some  old  plays,  and  the  dates  of  others,  supplied 
by  sale  catalogues,  and  the  communications  of  persons  better  in- 
structed in  these  matters  than  the  editor,  comprehend  die  improve- 
ments made  in  '  the  portion  of  the  work  which  bad  bet- n  before 
printed,'  while  the  minuteness  with  which  Mr.  Cobb's  farces  and 
Mr.  Cross's  pantomimes  are  detailed,  *  in  that  part  which  may 
more  legitimately  claim  to  be  considered  as  new,'  is  such  as  lo  re- 
press any  doubt  that  might  arise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jones's 
catalogue,  or  the  authenticity  of  his  memoirs. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  tlie  indifference  with  wliicfa  Mr. 
Jones  passes  over  the  names  of  many  of  our  oldest  and  best  dra- 
maUc  writers,  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  attention  paid  to 
the  ornaments  of  the  present  stage,  Pillon  and  Morton,  and  Rey- 
nolds, and  Cherry,  and  we  know  not  who :  their  talents  and  virtues 
are  the  theme  of  many  a  delightful  pa^e,  and  the  meanest  of  tbeir 
labotu^  is  followed  with  the  most  respectful  notice.  A  living  writer 
for  the  theatre,  seems,  in  Mr.  Jones's  estimation  to  be  a  kind  of  sa- 
cro-sanct  creature  that,  like  Sejanus,  '  requires  our  salutatioDi 
twelve-score  off.'  Sir  Pertinax,  of  booing  memory,  was  an  oak,  a 
granite  column  to  this  writer,  whp  never  appears  to  have  stood  up- 
right, we  will  not  say  in  the  presence  of  a  manager,  but,  of  any  one 
who  had  interest  enough  to  bring  a  play  on  the  stage.  One,  and 
only  one  exception  has  occurred  to  us,  and  this  we  could  well  have 
spared.  Mr.  Skeffington,  the  admired  author  of  the  Sleeping 
beauty,  is  a  gentleman  of  humble  pretensions  and  unobtrusive 
manners,  yet  Mr.  Jones  has  unaccountably  selected  him  for  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  his  wit,  and  made  his  social  and  literary  talents  tbe  sub}ect 
qf  a  most  bitter  and  revolting  irony.  A  proceedmg  so  contraiy  to 
bis  usual  practice,  almost  justifies  us  in  doubting  whether  the  arti- 
cle in  question  was  really  written  by  him,  or  the  malicious  purport 
of  it  seen. — His  predecessor  seems  to  have  been  made  tbe  dupe  of 
a  similar  imposition  in  an  ^  eloge,'  at  once  insidious  and  hyperbo- 
lical, on  th^  simple  and  simpering  Mr.  Aaron  Hill.  But  it  is  mote 
than  time  to  give  Mr.  Jones  his  dismission,  and  we  care  not  if  it 
be  a  final  one  in  this  department  of  literature,  for  which  we  r^ret 
to  say,  he  appears  to  have  neither  taste  nor  talents.  We  add  tbe 
solemn  decision  of  a  great  casuist : 

*  Publica  lex  hominum,  naturaque  continet  hoc  fas, 
Ut  teneat  vetitoft  inscitia  debilis  actus.^ 
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Art.  IV. — Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  Doctrinal  and  Practical, 
preached  before  the  University  of'  Oxford.  "By  John  Eveleigh, 
jD.  p.  Provost  of  Oriel  College  and  Prebendary  of  Rochester. 
8vo.  pp.441.     Oxford;   Cooke  and  Parker. 

npHE  sermons  usually  published  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds: 
-■•  those  which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  ordinary  readers, 
vhich  treat  of  practical  duties  and  explain  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion in  a  clear  and  familiar  manner;  and  those  which  are 
suited  to  persons  of  stronger  digestion,  containing  learned  disqui- 
sitions, and  discussing  abstruser  points  of  theology.  The  volume 
before  us  comes,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  latter  descriptioa. 
Discourses  to  an  academical  audience  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  of 
a  more  learned  and  recondite  class  than  Uiose  which  are  addressed 
to  ordinary  congregations.  They  should  be  mostly  of  the  argu- 
mentative cast ;  rather  adapted  to  inform  the  understandings  and 
exercise  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  hearers,  than  to  awaken  the 
affections  or  work  upon  the  passions.  They  will  thus  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  more  learned  portion  of  the  audience,  supply  matter 
of  improvement  and  reflection  for  the  students  in  theology,  and 
preserve  for  an  university  pulpit  that  superior  character  by  which 
It  ought  always  to  be  markea. 

The  discourses  of  Dr.  Eveleigh  form  no  unfavourable  specimen 
of  sermons  adapted  to  such  ap  audience.  There  is  no  particular 
novelty  in  the  topics  which  he  selects :  indeed,  novelty,  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  the  question :  but  he  treats  them 
with  a  degree  of  weight  and  solidity,  which  shews  that  what  he 
writes  is  the  fruit  of  deep  reflection,  and  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  the  considering  reader.  There  is  a  character  of  sound 
reasoning,  a  manner  of  sober  discussion,  which  never  qiiits  the 
auAor.  He  has  evidently  paid  considerable  attention  to  nis  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  his  learning  appears  to  be  accompanied 
with  much  well-judging  good  sense.  One  of  his  recommenda- 
tions is  the  total  absence  of  all  ostentatious  display  of  erudition. 
The  reader  must  not  come  to  these  sermons  with  the.  expectation 
of  having  bis  passions  worked  upon  or  his  imagination  enlivened: 
he  will  nnd  no  attempts  at  splendid  oratory  or  brilliant  imagery ; 
and  he  will  be  visited  by  no  false  glare  of  ornament:  but  if  he 
opens  them  with  the  wish  to  find  solid  argumentative  matter  pre- 
sented in  a  proper  form  to  his  understanding,  he  will,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  meet  with  no  disappointment.  The  language  is  plain 
and  unaffected ;  there  is,  however,  one  defect  of  which  we  must 
forewarn  the  reader^  for  it  wUl  visit  hiip  in  almost  every  part.    Du 
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Eveleigh's  style,  though  sufficiently  clear  and  perspicuous,  is  deSr 
cient  in  spirit  and  animation :  and  there  is  hot  unfrequently  a  flat- 
ness in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself,  m  consequence  of  which 
less  advantage  is  given  to  his  matter  than  it  really  deserves. 

The  sermons  are  eighteen  in  number,  on  subjects  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture, doctrinal  and  practical.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with 
•the  third  sermon,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which 
we  met  with  some  observations  wliich  were  new  to  us.  The  au- 
thor's general  idea  is  to  furnish  an  indirect  and  accessory  proof  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  man- 
lier:— We  have  the  authority  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  for 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  '  all  Scripture' 
of  the  Old  Testament  '  was  given  by  inspiration  of  God.'  Now 
the  general  proofs  of  the  inspiration  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament  are  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  general  objections 
to  it  are,  in  both  cases,  precisely  similar.  But  we  have  divine 
authority  for  affirming  that  the  proofs  are  valid  and  the  objections 
nugatory,  as  to  the  Old  Testament ;  w-e  may  therefore  infer,  with 
probability,  that,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  proofs 
are  equally  good,  and  the  objections  unworthy  of  regard. 

'  I  am  well  aware/  (he  says,  p.  51,) '  that  to  endeavour  thus  to  prove 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testaraeiu  from  that  of  the  Old,  is  to  reverse 
the  ordinary  metliod  of  proof  on  this  subject.  But,  however  unusual 
or  new  the  present  attempt  may  be  deemed,  it  will  not  be  without  its 
use,  if  it  tend  to  satisfy  our  minds  with  regard  to  the  divine  origin  in 
general  of  all  those  writings  which  are  classed  by  our  church  among 
the  Holy  Scriptures/ 

In  shewing  that  the  general  proofs  of  both  Testaments  are  the 
same,  he  says — 

'  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  we  may  observe  in  gmcral,  are 
evidently  parts  of  the  same  great  plan,  and  designed  to  form  one  all- 
gracious  and  stupendous  whole.  The  sahie  authority  therefore,  and 
protection  from  error,  which  were  necessary  to  the  one  must  also  ha\'e 
been  necessary  to  the  other.  If  divine  inspiration  were  necessary  to 
assure  men  of  their  origin,  fall,  corruption,  and  destined  redemption; 
the  same  must  have  been  as  necessary  also  to  assure  them  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  redemption,  and  of  the  means  by  which  their  corruption 
may  be  done  away,  their  restoration  to  divine  liavour  secured,  and  their 
present  state  made  to  terminate  in  eternal  happiness. 

'  Various  also  and  prominent  are  the  particular  I'esemblancea^  which 
appear  to  result  from  an  equally  divine  origin  in  both  these  sacred  vo* 
lumes. 

•  If  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jdio* 
vah,  introduce  their  declarations  with  these  commandfng  words,  "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah;"  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  ;* 
those  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  less  remarkable  for  deriving,  as 
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*  '^  AmbMsudors  for  Christ/*  their  committion  from  this  thdr  divine 
master,  who  also  is  +  ••  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore."  Through-' 
out  the  Gospels  they  make  him  the  principal  and  almost  the  sole 
speaker.  And  besides,  they  make  him  in  those  Gospels  expressly  pro- 
mise assistance  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  Apostles,  (without  ex* 
eluding  others  from  the  same  aswstance,)  "  which  should  teach  them 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  he  had 
laid  onto  them ;''  and,  consequently,  which  should  secure  from  error 
ail  the  important  parts,  at  least,  of  thetr  writings.' — pp.  51,  52. 

He  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  general  objections  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  both  are  the  same  in  kind^  and  of  equal  apparent  weight. 

*  Few  are  the  objections  also  to  which  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
T^tameut  is  exposed,  which  may  not  with  as  great  force  be  urged, 
against  that  of  the  Old:  and  this  observation  is  equally  just,  whether 
the  objections  be  urged  against  the  inspiration  in  general,  or  against 
that  oi  particular  parts,  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  Among  the  objections  against  the  divine  inspiration  in  general  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  I  insisted,  that  the  writers  never  de- 
clare that  they  are  thus  inspired,  and  that  no  promise  of  divine  assist- 
ance is  given  to  any  among  them,  except  to  the  Apostles. 

'  But,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  we  may  reply,  that  nothing  is  admit-  . 
ted  in  this  case  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  which  is  not  equally 
true  also  with  regard  to  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  No  declara- 
tion or  promise  of  the  kind,  here  supposed  to  be  necessary,  is  made  with 
regard  to  certain  pans  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  yet  we  not  only 
learn  from  our  blessed  §  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  that  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Prophets,  who  assure  us  that  they  spake  from  God,, 
were  given  by  divine  inspiration ;  but  also  we  learn  from  the  same  ||  au- 
thority, that  the  other  parts  also  of  the  Old  Testament,  concerning 
which  no  such  assurance  is  aftbrded  by  the  writers  themselves,  were  not- 
withstanding given  by  the  same  divine  inspiration/ 

*  In  like  manner,  if,  to  abate  of  our  confidence  in  the  general  inspi- 
ration of  the  New  Testament,  it  should  be  urged,  that  it  is  uncertain  ' 
yrhiu  the  books  of  it  were  so  collected  as  to  exclude  all  spurious  and 
apocryphal  writings  from  their  number;  that  it  is  uncertain  when  the 
Canon  of  these  Scfriptures  was  settled,  whether  at  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  or  at  some  preceding  or  even  subsequent  period; — the  same  un- 
certainty, we  have  above  intimated,  attends  also  the  settlement  of  that 
of  the  Old  Testament.  And  as  this  uncertainty  did  not  in  the  least 
preclude  the  unqualifred  approbation,  given  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  to  the  law,  the  prophetical  books,  and  the  Psalms,  so  nei- 
ther ought  it  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  all  the  re- 
ceived writings  of  the  Christian  Covenant.' — pp. -61  to  63. 

*  ' «  Cor.  y.  20. .  t  '  Ram.  ix.  5. 

t  '  Thi»  obj«fction  it  considered  and  answered  by  Micliaells  in  the  first  edltibn  of  hi«'^ 
inirod«clurj  lectures,  p.  8.     It  is  honrevcr  again  urged  in  Geddes's  prefiace  to  toI.  iU 
i  '  St.  Luke  zvi.  17.    Matt  v.  18*         H  '  St  Mark  xvii.  S6.    Htb.  uL7,H. 
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Tbe  twelfth  sermoo  is  oo  a  very  useful  subject,  to  an  academical 
audience  especially^  tbe  study  of  the  Scriptures.  After  describii^ 
the  character  which  many  parts  of  them  must  ever  bear  as  speci- 
mens of  fine  writing,  he  says — 

*  This  character  of  the  writings  which  constitute  the  Books /of  Reve- 
latioD^  depends  not  upon  the  judgment  of  any  one  critic,  much  leas 
upon  a  conjecture,  however  probable,  concerning  his  judgment.  Even 
an  ordinary  and  cursory  reader  cannot  but  be  delighted  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  both  of  tbe  sentiment  and  expression.  But  the 
man  of  letters,  who  studies  with  attention  the  holy  Scriptures,  must 
find  in  their  composition  all  those  excellencies  which  are  required 
either  to  please  or  to  astonish  the  mind ; — in  the  narrative,  clearoeas 
and  consistency,  an  assemblage  of  circumstances  interestingly  descrip- 
tive of  ancient  mannerl,  and  not  connected  by  art  but  by  inherent  pro- 
bability, not  embellished  by  fiction  but  recommended  by  unerring 
truth;— in  the  poetical  parts,  new  and  beautiful  thoughts,  drawn  im- 
mediately from  nature,  and  enlivened  by  bold  and  sublime  metaphors, 
and  these  too  not  rarely  dispersed,  but,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a 
pure  and  unaffected  style,  crowded  in  almost  every  line. 

*  Indeed  if  the  *  observation,  so  universally  approved  in  criticism,  be 
well  founded,  that  impressive  and  animated  writings  are  the  result  ofiofiy 
and  grand  conceptions;  where  can  we  so  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
with  such  writings,  as  in  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  abound  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  all-perfect  God  ?  Since  the  subject  is  the  greatest 
which  can  possibly  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  manj  and  though  we 
exert  on  it  the  utmost  of  our  strength  and  ability,  yet,  agreeably  to  an 
admirable  f  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  ^*  we  can  never  go  €ar 
enough."'— pp.  281,  282. 

On  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  these  studies,  compared  with 
all  other,  he  thus  expresses  himself — 

'  -When  the  pleasure  of  novelty  ceases,  the  heat  of  an^ition  abates, 
and  reason  begins  coolly  to  operate,  we  are  soon  convinced  in  the  pro* 
grcss  of  all  sublunary  pursuits,  how  inconsiderable  an  advancemenuwe 
have  made  towards  real  happiness,  and  how  useless  it  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  without  making  them  terminate  in  some  agreeable  object. 

'  Whut  but  this  has  stimulated  the  greatest  men  and  best  philosophers 
in  all  ages,  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  human  fame,  to  seek 
for  private  happiness  from  religious  studies?  What  could  have  induced 
so  many  of  our  late  philosophers  to  turn  aside  from  other  subjects,  by 
which  they  had  acquired  so  much  credit,  to  an  investigation  of  revealed 
truths^  less  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  were  it  not  that  such  stu- 
dies were  more  conducive  to  permanent  satisfaction  ?  And,  indeed, 
what  but  that  continued  and  elevated  satisfaction  of  mind,  which  is  de- 
rived by  the  learned  Christian  from  his  illustrations  and  vindications  of 
divine  truth,  made  them  value  themselves,  not  leu  on  the  assistance 

f  *  Se«  Loo^ot^  Mct.  uu  t  '  £oclui.  zliiL  SO. 
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which  they  were  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  cause  of  revealed  reli- 
gion»  than  on  that  whole  display — of  *  elegance,  with  which  they  had 
refined  ourlanguage— of  t  accuracy,  with  which  they  had  unfolded  tho 
powers  of  the  human  mind — of  J  clearness,  with  which  they  had  exhi* 
bited  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature — or  of  §  certainty,  with  which 
they  had  demonstrated  its  most  abstruse  and  hidden  lawsK — pp.  284, 
285. 

But  we  must  abstain  from  any  farther  extracts;  and  perhaps  have 
now  done  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  these  dis- 
courses, and  to  enable  him  to  judge  that  our  character  of  them  is 
sufficiently  correct. 


Art.  V.  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Years  1 809, 1810,  and  1811; 
containing  Statistical^  Commercial,  and  Miscellaneous  Observer- 
tions  on  Gibraltar,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Serigo  and  Turkey. 
By  John  Gait.  4to.  pp.  435.  London;  Cadeil  and  Dairies* 
1812. 

T^HERE  is  no  species  of  writing  on  which  we  feel  less  disposed 
^  to  exercise  any  severity  of  criticism  than  books  of  foreign 
travel.  Information  is  generally  derivable  from  the  worst  of  them, 
and,  where  that  fails,  the  want  of  it  is  not  unfrequently  made  up  in 
amusement.  For  this  we  are  so  grateful,  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  scribbling  mania  of  travellers ;  and  we  are 
the  more  inclined  to  be  lenient  because  we  have  reason  to  thiidc 
that  the  dread  of  critical  exposure  has  prevented  the  publication 
of  the  journals  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  which  would  have 
b^.i>  a  real  acquisition  to  literature. 

It  was  therefore,  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  finding  fault, 
that  we  opened  the  volume  before  us ;  and  if  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  use  the  language  of  censure,  it  is  because  we  have  seldom 
met  with  a  work  of  the  kind  which  it  was  less  possible  to  com- 
mend. Tlie  trifling  error  of  Serigo  for  Cerigo,  m  the  title-page, 
indeed,  led  us  to  imagine  that  we  had  to  do  with  no  gi*eat*%;lerk ; 
but  we  thoqght  that  this  defect,  even  in  a  voyage  through  Sicily 
and  Greece,  might  have  been  abundantly  compensated  by  a  plain 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  things  from  a  plain  man  ;  one  who, 
spelling  the  names  of  places  just  as  he  heard  them,  might  pos- 
sibly describe  the  places  themselves  just  as  he  saw  them. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  preface  strengthened  our  hopes. 

*  This  work'  (Mr.  Gait  says)   *  is  part  of  a  design  which  C  had 
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formed,  of  giving  such  an  account  of  the  countries  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean,  as  would  tend  to  familiarize  them  to  the  British  public. 
It  will  appear  sufficiently  evident,  in  many  places,  that  a  great  pari  kas 
been  printed  from  the  original  notes.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  faulty  although  it  may  expose  ine  to  the  animadversions  of 
verbal  criticism.  But  I  ought  to  apologize  for  publishing,  nnampi^edj 
a  number  of  remarks  which  were  noted  down  as  hints  for  dissertations. 
I  was  apprehensive  that  my  book  would  have  been  enlarged  without 
being  augmented  with  information,  and  I  would  rather  it  were  thaugkt 
defective  in  disquisition  than  deficient  in  facts  which  suggest  reflectioiis.' 
*  Classical  inquiries  formed  no  part  of  the  objects  of  my  journeys/  p.  iv. 

This  was  well ;  and  with  such  good  intentions  we  could  have  ex- 
cused the  '  vrpoa-coirov  TrjKoajyi^*  which  Mr.  Gait  prefixes  to  his  vo- 
lume under  the  title  of  the  Mediterranean  described,  though  com- 
tnunicating  nothing  new.  But  when  he  enumerates  Persia  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  navigation  by  the  Bosphorus  and 
Black  Sea  affords  a  ready  access,  we  presume  that  the  mountain- 
ous and  barren  country  which  intervenes  between  the  shores  of  the 
latter  and  the  confines  of  Persia  never  occurred  to  him. 

At  Gibraltar;  Mr.  Gait  seems  to  have  been  principally  struck 
with  what  he  calls  the  *  sinister  appearance^  of  the  Jews. ,  There 
is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  hint  at  a  dissertation  on  the  military  establish- 
ment there  which  Mr.  Gait  does,  not  think  very  expensive  to  the 
nation ;  and  which  might  even  be  made  a  saving  concern,  by  at- 
tending to  his  suggestions.  *  Ceuta,'  he  says,  '  should  be  made 
ours,*  we  suppose  by  taking  it  from  our  allies ;  *  we  should  then 
be  effectually  masters  of  the  Straights ;'  and  then,  as  '  the  British 
nation  never  refused  the  Sound  duty  to  Denmark,  why  a  toll  should 
not  be  levied  by  us/  Mr.  Gait  is  '  at  a  loss  to  understand.' 

Sardinia  being  little  visited,  we  pick  up  a  few  interesting  fiSsis 
touching  the  present  state  of  the  island.  From  this  part  of  die 
narrative  we  shall  extract  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  favotur- 
able  specimen-  of  Mr.  Gall^  style  and  manner. 

*  The  inhabita;its  of  Sardinia'  (I  speak  of  the  common  people)  *  are 
yet  scarcely  above  the  negative  point  of  civilization;  perhaps  it^ould 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  certain  waj 
back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fastened  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons  like  hawk's  bells;  but  their  upper 
dress  of  shaggy  goat  skins  is  in  the  same  savage  style.  A  few  have  got 
one  step  nearer  to  perfectibility,  and  actually  do  wear  tanned  leather 
coats,  made  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  armour  worn  in  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  century.' 

*  The  state  of  society  is  probably  not  unlike  what  existed  in  Scot* 
land  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Family  pride,  a  species  of 
political  scrophula,  is  in  Sardinia  particularly  inveterate.  But  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  the  nobles  begips  to  be  counteracted  by  the  natural 
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disposition  of  the  sotereign  to  extend  hts  own  authority.  Many  parti 
of  the  ecmotry  are  in  wlmt  a  politician  considers  only  as  an  unsatisfac^ 
tory  stale.  In  the  district  of  Tempio  this  is  greatly  the  case ;  the 
mountains  are  infested  with  banditti ;  and  the  villages  are  often  at  vsBt 
with  one  another.  A  feudal  animosity  of  this  kind,  which  had  lasted 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  was  lately  pacified  by  the  interference  of  a 
monk.  The  armies  of  the  two  villages,  amounting  each  to  about  four 
hundred  men,  were  on  an  appointed  day  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle^ 
front  to  front,  and  musquets  loaded.  Not  far  from  the  spot  the  monk 
had  a  third  host  prepared,  consisting  of  his  own  brethren,  with  all  th6 
crucifixes  and  images  that  they  could  muster.  He  addressed  the  belli* 
gerents,  stating  the  various  sins*  and  wrongs  that  they  had  respectively 
committed,  and  shewing  tliat  the  period  had  arrived  when  their  dispute 
should  cease,  for  the  account  current  of  transgressions  was  then  balanced. 
The  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect^  and  a  general  reconciliation  took 
pkce.' 

*  The  country  is  divided  into  prefectures.  The  prefect  is  a  lawyer, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  military  commandant,  who  furnishes  the  forces  re» 
quired  to  carry  his  warrants  into  effect.  This  regulation  has  been 
marie  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign,  and  may  be  regarded  as  aa 
important  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  public  and  regal  autho- 
rity over  the  baronial  privileges.  In  the  provinces  justice  is  distributed 
by  the  prefects,  whose  functions  seem  to  correspond  in  many  respects 
with  those  of  the  Scottish  sheriff.  When  any  particular  case  occurs  in 
which  the  king  considers  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  capital,  on  purpose  to  try  the  cau^  upon  the  spot,  wherever 
this  extraordinary  justiciary  passes,  the  provincial  courts  of  justice  ar^ 
lilent,  and  superseded  by  his  presence.' 

'  The  Sards  possess,  in  a  great  degree,  the  venerable  savage  virtue  of 
hospitality.  They  are  courageous,  and  think  and  act  with  a  bold  and 
military  arrogance;  but  the  impunity  with  which  they  may  offend 
fosters  their  natural  asperity.  They  are  jealous  of  the  Piedmontesei^ 
and,  on  this  account,  the  king  has  npt  encouraged  emigration  from  his 
late  continental  dominions  to  settle  in  Sardinia. 

'There  is  in  Cagliari  an  institution  worthy  of  heinj  particularly no« 
ticed.  It  is  formed  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  humble-bom  genius  to  expand  and  acquire  distinction.  Thd 
children  of  peasants  are  invited  to  come  into  the  city,  where  they 
serve  in  families  for  their  food  and  lodging  on  condition  of  being  al^^ 
lowed  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  institution.  They  are  calleci  Ma^ 
joli,  and  wear  a  kind  of  uniform,  with  which  they  are  provided  by  theif 
friends.  Some  of  the  Majoli  rise  to  high  situations;  the  greater  num« 
ber,  however,  return  back  to  the  provinces  and  relapse  into  their  hare-^. 
ditary  rusticity;  but  the  effect  of  their  previous  instruction  remains |^ 
and,  sometimes,  in  remote  and  obscure  valleys  the  traveller  meets  with 
a  peasant  who,  in  the  uncouth  and  savage  garb  of  the  country,  shews  a 
tincture  of  the  poHsh  and  intelligence  of  the  town/  pp.  8,  9,  10. 

It  it  ourioua  that  Mr.  Galt^  ivlio  never  fafia  to  observe  upon  thr 
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evils  consequent  on '  priestcraft/  8cc.  should,  in  narrating  the  quar* 
rel  of  the  villages,  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  benign  influence 
of  the  church  in  the  prevention  of  evil.  The  good  sense  of  &« 
king  in  not  encouraging  emigration  from  his  continental  dominions, 
is  worthy  of  our  admiration,  especially  when  his  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect is  contrasted  with  that  of  his  neighbour  and  companion  in 
adversity,  the  King  of  Sicily. 

Recurring  to"  his  own  more  immediate  pursuits,  ,Mr.  Gait  com- 
plains that,  ^  except  the  facilities  voluntarily  offered  by  Mr.  Hill, 
our  minbter,  nothing  has  be^n  yet  publicly  done  to  encourage  the 
British  merchants  to  explore  the  abmidant  commercial  resources  of 
this  island.'  We  do  not  exactly  see  what  other  pubUc  measures 
could,  with  advantage,  be  adopted,  though  Mr.  Gait,  without  con- 
descending even  to  hint  upon  what  groimds  such  a  measure  is  de- 
sirable, recommends  a  commercial  treaty.  We  hear,  however,  of 
no  competition  in  the  Sardinian  market  which  should  make  as  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  exchisive  privileges ;  and,  except  in  the  arti- 
cles of  com  and  wiAe,  (the  observations  on  which  apply  with  ten- 
fold force  to  Sicily,)  the  trade  seems  unrestricted.  By  Mr.  Gait's 
own  account,  the  Sards  *  do  not  require  much  assistance  from  the 
manufactures  of  foreign  countries;*  and,  ^  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  exportable 
commodities  of  the  island  are  not  numerous.'  We  have  no  doubt 
that  all  this  might  be  improved,  nay,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  itt 
spite  of  the  ^  numerous  and  ignorant  nobility,,'  and  the  *  ecclesias- 
tical locusts,'  tlie  state  of  Sardinia  is  improving,  and  the  demand 
for  foreign  prodtictions  gradually  increasing ;  but  a  commercial 
treaty  would,  hi  our  opinion,  have  as  little  effect  in  advancing  the 
one  or  the  other  a2>,  we  fear,  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cU  will  have  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  our  own  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gait  lands  in  Sicily  at  Girgeuti,  and  the  flippancy  and 
bad  taste  of  his  first  observations  would  have  been  si^cient  of 
themselves  to  prevent  our  forming  anv  very  agreeable  autictpa* 
tions  of  the  rest  of  his  voyage.  He  tells  us  that,  ^  although  a  tew 
houses  at  the  Mole  should  no  more  be  considered  as  a  fair  speci« 
men  of  the  general  donie^c  acconmiodations  of  Sicily  than  m 
fishing  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ordinary  English  town 
would  be  of  those  pf  England,  there  were,  nevertheless,  such  un- 
equivocal indications  of  an  hereditary  disposition  to  fildiiness  that 
it  was  impossible  to  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  finding  mudi 
comfort.' 

A  philosopher  might  regret  that  Mr.  Gait  should  have  neglected 
to  explain  the  nature, of  those  symptoms  which,  at  once,  mark  the 
hereditariness  of  the  malady  :  we  allow  the  prevalence  of  the  disetss 
in  Sicily,  and  always  considered  it  there,  as  elsewhere^  contagious ; 
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but  it  required  the  Dice  taste  or  Mr.  Gait  to  discover  that  it  was 
hereditary  in  a  race  of  men  whom  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
As  to  comfort,  if  that  ever  was  the  object  of  any  traveller  before 
the  pres^it,  then — all  the  passages,  in  which  the  vanity  and  dissatis- 
faction of  human  life  are,  in  authors  both  sacred  and  profane,  re- 
presented to  us  under  figures  derived  from  the  idea  of  life  itself 
beii^  a  journey,  are  ridiculous  aud  unmeaning. 
Of  the  antiquities  of  Agrigeotum  he  thus  speaks : 
*  The  temple  of  Concord  is  in  fine  condition^  as  an  antiquary  would 
say,  the  parts  having  been  collected  and  replaced  on  each  other  by 
order  of  the  king.  The  temple  of  Juno  has  been  re-edified  in  the 
same  manner.  Bat  still,  even  though  they  be  the  monuments  of  Agri- 
gentam,  the  sight  of  them  is  hardly  worth  a  Sabbath-day's  journey. 
llie  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London,  is  larger  than  both 
of  them  put  together,  and  infinitely  more  magnificent.'  p.  17. 

After  such  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  remain^ 
of  antiquity,  we  were  well  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Gfllt^s  not  having  made  '  classical  inquiries  a  part  of  the  objecta 
of  his  joumies.'  But  for  the  great  inaccuracies,  however,  in  die 
facts,  such  as  the  re-edification  of  the  temples,  and  their  magni- 
tude, we  should  not  have  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  hap- 
piness of  his  comparison  of  these  ancient  edifices  to  the  church  oS 
Sc  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  as  being  eminently  calculated  to  further 
bis  des^  of  ^  familiarizbig  to  the  British  public  the  countries 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean.' 

The  country  between  Girgenti  and  Palermo  '  is  what  a  punter 
v^'ould  probably  call  very  b^utifiil,  and  a  young  lady  romantic  I' 
It  18,  however,  (continues  Mr.  Gait,)  really  often  savage,  seldom 
pleasant,  and  altogether  such  as  only  necessity  should  lead  me  to 
pass  again/  Probably  it  wants  the  convenient  inns,  level  roads^ 
and  Opposition  coaches  which  give  such  features  of  pleasantness 
to  the  run  between  Manchester  and  London. 

With  a  rambling  description  of  Palermo,  are  mixed  a  number 
of  common-place  obKervations  on  nobility,  government,  and  the 
clergy  in  general.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Gait's  opinion  is 
uniform ;  though  it  does  not  appear  whether  bis  dislike  arises  Aom 
an- idea  that  the  whole  of  religion  is  an  imposture,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  bred  a  presbyterian,  and  the  clergy 
he  meets  with  abroad  belonging  to  episcopal  churches. 

'  In  Sicily,'  he  says,  with  ^apparent  satisfaction,  '  as  in  other 
counirieSf  the  hierarchy  has  seen  the  best  of  its  days.'  TThe 
cburcb  havii^  teased  to  be^regarded  as  venerable,  is  looked  upon 
aa  ridiculous.'    An  easy  transition,  by  the  way !    Again : 

<  The  instittttions  of  the  church  are  now  generally  estimated  by 
their  temporal  utiUtjr ;  and,  being  found  without  value  in  this  re* 
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tpoet,  are>  of  course^  deemed  oppresaive.^  Just  m  Ae  restricdoM 
of  morality  would  be,  wUh  reference  to  thif  life  oiily>  iu  the  opinioa 
of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  world. 

Out  of  tmiumerable  ab$urditie3  we  extract  the  foUowing  remarlEf 
OD  sculpture^  occasioned  by  the  tomb  of  tiie  biabop  of  Ce(«Iiv 
which  Mr.  Gait  e^teema  one  of  the  fioeat  thioga  in  Sicily. 

'  The  subject  is  the  bishop  distributing  alms,  a  venerable  and  digni- 
fied person,  in  the  flowing  drapery  of  his  order,  giving  a  ahirt  to  a  naked 
cripple.  The  cripple  is  an  excellent  statue.  The  shirt  which  be  is 
rec^ving  has  the  lightness  and  easy  folds  of  linen.' — *  The  desigo  of 
this  monument  appears  to  me  a  legitimate  sulject  for  scufpture.  As- 
gels  and  spirits,  of  any  sort  or  shape^  certainly  ought  never  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  pedestab  with  mortab,  because  it  b  not  possible  for  th« 
chissel  to  endow  them  with  that  airiness  of  appearance  which  ia  esaen* 
tial  to  mark  the  difference  between  them  and  the  beinp  of  this  world/ 

It  may  succeed^  it  seems,  in  a  marble  shirt,  (qu.  Kethw  ;^iTdniioCy) 
but  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  touch  on  the  *  ventus  textilia,'  or 
<  nebula  linea/  of  Publius  Syrus.  The  *  Britannias  and  Fames  of 
our  national  monuments'  must  be  given  up,  as  well  as  ^  two  cheese- 
mongers with  wings,'  which  Mr.  Gait  informs  us  are  to  be  seen 
^Hn  St.  Paul's,  exhibiting  a  couple  of  double  Gloucesters,  on  wfaidb 
strange  drawings  of  two  naval  officers  have  been  scratched.' 

His  account  of  the  means  by  which  the  execution  of  die  sen* 
fence  against  the  criminals,  who  were  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  an  English  merchant  at  Messina,  was  procured,  is  to  us,  thov^i 
we  were  upon  die  spot  at  the  time,  perfectly  new.  That,  in  m 
case  of  the  murder  of  a  Sicilian,  an  execution  would  not  have 
taken  place,  is  indeed  exceedingly  probable ;  as  the  ordinary  puaisli* 
ment  for  assassination  seldom  extends  beyond  hai4  labour  and  coo* 
finement  as  convicts.  We  doubt  not  that  considerable  interest  wis 
made  for  the  criminals,  from  a  false  principle  of  humanity  vf  ry  pre- 
valent among  the  Sicilians,  and  of  vdiich  examples  are  not  wanting 
m  this  country,  especially  to  those  lawyers  who  attend  our  Wdsh 
circuits.  But  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  their  pardon  by 
bribery,  or  that  the  attempt,  if  made,  was  counteracted  by  the  pey« 
ment  of  a  larger  sum  on  the  other  side,  we  do  not  beueve ;  not 
only  because  we  never  heard  it  mentioned,  when  the  subject  was 
very  generally  discussed,  but  because  the  latter  part  of  dbe  ftorf 
Confutes  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  persons,  whom  Mr..(}alt  repre- 
lients  as  subscnbing  to  procure  the  execation,  are  die  Engfiak  resi- 
dents. 

In  his  way  from  Messina  to  Catania,  Mr.  Ghdt  is  '  totally  et  • 
Joss  to  conjecture  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  romantic  nititary  cas« 
de,  which  crowns  one  of  the  headlands  along  which  the  road  winds. 
It  hae  nothing,' he  says,  <  to  protect^  and  can  protect  notfamg.  Vet 
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wc  bad  a  garrison  th^re/  This  is  somediing  like  the  remark  of  a 
man  wbo^  passing  dirough  a  tumpike*gate  with  ^  ticket^  should  coli^ 
elude  that  it  was  neyer  shat  against  those  who  came  without  one. 
Had  he  been  a  French  or  Neapolitan  colonel^  on  his  way  froni 
Catania  to  Messina,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  insteadi  of  a 
peaceable  English  merchant,  travelling  from  Messina  to  Catania 
with  the  escort  of  a  single  campiere,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  found 
some  slight  obstacle  to  hid  progress  from  this  castle,  which,  besidea 
being  very  romantic,  is  so  situated  as  to  conunaiid  a  winding  and 
Barrow  road,  the  only  militaiy  communication  between  Messma 
and  the  south-eastern  part  of  die  island.  It  was  on  this  account^ 
probably,^  and  because  the  promontory  o^  which  it  stands  affords 
an  admiraole  situation  for  a  look-out  and  signal  house,  that  Som« 
improvident  English  general  had  garrisoned  it. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  his  account  of  the  organ  at  the  Benedic- 
tine convent  at  Catania,  Mr.  Oalt  gives  an  admh'able  specimeti  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  poetical  description  may  be  improved  upon. 
Wi*  rcniembfer  a  Greek  translation  of  Gray's  Elegy,  in  reference  to^ 
one  of  die  stanzas  of  which,  it  was  said  that  *  Cooke,  Gray,  and 
Niltiire  seemed  to  contend  for  the  mastery.'  In  the/ollowing  pas- 
wkgb  we  venture  to  assert  that,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantaged  of 
proaa,  Mr.  Gait  leaves  both'  Ofay  and  Nature  far  behind.  We 
beff  our  readers  to  tefer  to  the  first  stanza  of  die  ode,  beginnings 
*  Awake,  ^oHaH  tyre  !•  *  f 

*  The  churfch  belbnging  to  this  monastery  is  very  grand ;  were  the 
de^gn  completed  it  would  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  organ 
is  truly  exqvfisite.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  it  is  by  far 
Ifae  finest  I  ever  heard.  The  edfeCt  of  the  sonata  which  is  performed 
In  order  to  shew  the  whole  genius  of  the  instrument,  may  be  compared 
to  the  course  of  a  riv^r  from  the  fountain-head  to  the  sea.  It  begins 
with  a  sweet  little  trilling  movement,  like,  the  sound  of  waters  trickling 
in  a  far  remote  pastoral  upland.  The  breadth  of  harmony  increases, 
and  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity,  while  the  introduction  of  a  delight- 
ful echo  suggests  the  images  of  a  rapid  stream,  and  bands  o(  hunts* 
men,  with  horns  and  hounds,  coursing  the  banks.  Continuing  still  to 
rise  and  spread,  the  mi^ic  takes  a  more  regular  character,  and  fills  the 
Hiiaainatien,  with  the  notion  of  a  f  hames,  covered  with  moving  vessels, 
flowing  through  a  nkultitudinous  cify.  Occasional  military  movemenn^ 
gradually  open  all  the  fountains  of  the  instrument,  and  the  full  tide, 
deepening  and  rolling  on,  terminates  in  a  final6  so  vast,  so  various,  so 
extraordinary  an  effusion  of  harmony,  that  it  can  be  compared  only  to 
the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean  agitated  by  a  tempest,  and  the  astonish* 
iog  turbulence  of  a  Trafalgarian  battle.'  pp.  93, 94. 

We  have  always  opposed^  and  always  shaU  oppose,  a  popular,  but^ 
lb' our  opinion^  a  vary  peraiaioua  error,  with  r^ard  to  the  original 
organization  of  the  human  mind ;  from  which  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
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perfection  of  i^y  one  power  necessarily  involves  the  imperfection 
of  the  rest :  that  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  is  an  o)[>stacIe  to 
the  vigour  of  the  imagination ;  and  that  a  good  poet  most  be  a 
bad  logician.  We  had  frequently  supported  our  cause  by  tbe 
^eat  names  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson ;  and  we  were 
in  hopes  of  adding  to  the  list  the  name  of  Gait.  How  provokitig 
dien,  after  the  above  evidence  of  his  poetic  pclwers,  to  meet  in  the 
next  page  with  the  following  specimen  of  his  logic  ! 

^  Tbe  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  to\vn  was  greater  tban  the  nam* 
her  of  men  in  the  garrison.  The  troops  were  British,  and  paid  by  the 
British  nation.  The  expence  of  the  monks  could  not  be  less  than  that 
of  the  soldiers,  so  thai  the  British  public,  it  may  be  said,  were  paying 
the  ecclesiastics,'  p.  95»    , 

Again — 

*  Syracuse  is  a  place  from  which  an  enemy  ought  to  meet  with  a 
formidable  resistance.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  king- 
dom. Tbe  garrison  was  a  British  *  regiment,  coDSisting  of  about  6W 
men.  In  the  town  there  were  upwards  of  1200  ecclesiastics ;  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  garrison  of  foreigners.'  p.  102. 

We  quoted  the  above  as  a  specimen  of  logic ;  we  may  add  that 
every  proposition  is  false,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  Britiflh 
rt^iment,  which,  however,  to  be  accurate,  ought,  we  believe^  to  be 
a  German  regiment. 

Mot  to  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  pass  over  Malta 
and  Cerigo,  to  give  Mr.  Gralt  a  fair  chance  in  a  new  country. 
Maina  has  been  seldom  visited,  and  we  do  not  recollect  any  late 
description  of  it.  Yet  here  Mr.  Gait  is  employed  in  any  diing  but 
collecting  facts.  I'he  *  general  reader'  may  perhaps  be  delighted 
with  the  following  passage,  which  combines  the  excellencies  of 
M'Pherson  and  the  author  of  the  Rovers.  In  travelling  through 
this  country,  which  being  mountainous  reminds  him  of  die  Him* 
lands  of  his  own,  *  his  imagination  had  become  full  of  the  blue 
and  white  melancholy  of  Ossian,'  when  *  he  is  surprised  with  a 
distinct  vision  of  Oscar,'  in  the  person  of  a  Mamot  chieftain. 
After  exchanging  compliments, 

*  the  young  commandant  walked  on  in  silence  before  us  till  we  reach- 
ed the  middle  of  a  field,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  It  was  a  re- 
tired place.  He  suddenly  halted ;  our  fancies,  in  the  meantime,  were 
coming  thickly.  We  looked  at  each  other.  The  sun  was  down,  and 
the  twilight  was  obscure.  But  he  otdt/  inquired  if  %ve  had  my  ttem§» 
Perceiving  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  correct  information' 
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But  though  this  may  ^  gratify  the  general  reader/  the  '  classical 
scholar^'  we  fear^  will  be  rather  disappointed  that  Mr.  Gait  should 
not  have  attempted  to  explain  '  an  inscription  on  a  rock,  in  very 
tncient  Greek  characters/  which  he  noticed  here,  especially  as, 
though  the  Doctor  of  the  town  had  ilever  heard  of  any  one  who 
Could  read  it,  it  is  evident  from  that  acquaintance  with  the  language 
which  he  so  frequently  displays,  that  our  traveller  would  have  expe- 
rienced no  great  dtfiiculty.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  the  name  of 
die  country  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  *  Lacedemonia,  signifying  th« 
country  of  the  devils.'  p.  147.  *  That  the  Greek  word  iSij^,  written 
by  Homer'  (foolishly  enough,  no  doubt)  ^  «i$i}f,  signifies  obscure, 
hidden,  i.  e.  buried.'  p.  179.  That  Thermopylas  is  derived  from 
*  ihermia,  signifying  hot  water,  and  pyle,  ground' !  &c,  8cc. 

The  only  thing  we  learn  from  thb  part  of  Mr.  Gait's  journey  is, 
dmt  either  the  accounts  given  by  others  of  the  difficulty  and  dan* 
gers  of  passing  through  the  south  of  the  Morea  are  false,  or  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  are  really  improved.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  both  of  these  are  in  some  measure  true.  The 
cowardice  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  indolence  of  the  Turks,  equally 
induce  them  to  give  false  and  terrific  accounts  of  countries  which 
they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  do  not  wish  to  visit. 
The  Turks  indeed  claim  a  jurisdiction  ia  Maina,  and  are  therefore 
not  veiy  likely  to  be  well  received  by  a  people  anxious,  above  all 
things,  to  preserve  their  liberty.  The  Greeks  are  probably  consi- 
dered by  the  Mainots  unworthy  of  favour,  from  their  want  of 
energy  and  submission  to  the  conqueror.  But  the  instances  in 
whidi  Europeans  have  been  otherwise  than  hospitably  treated  are, 
we  believe,  exceedingly  rare.  Add  to  this,  that  of  late  a  consider- 
able intercourse  has  been  carried  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mainots  and  the  emissaries  both. of  this  country  and  France.  The 
hope  of  ultimate  relief,  of  restoration  to  something  more  than  the 
name  of  independence  is  not  confined  to  Egypt.  Buonaparte,* 
whose  family  is  of  Mainot  extraction,  has  not  unfrequently  flattered 
their  vanity  by  claiming  kindred  with  them ;  and  we  have  ourselves, 
since  our  occupation  of  the  Ionian  islands,  taken  many  of  these 
modem  Spartans  into  our  service.  All  this  tends  to  familiarise 
the  people  with  Europeans,  and  we  may  hope  that  some  more  cu- 
rious traveller  than  Mr.  Gait  will  be  enabled  to  turn  to  better  ac- 
count those  opportunities  which  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  im- 
prove. 

Mr.  Gait  gives  a  favorable,  and  we  believe  a  true  account  of 
the  civil  discipline,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  Veli  Pashavr's 

*  There  ts  itiU  a  very  leading  family  In  Maina  ealled  KaXo/ui^  ;  from  a  branch  of 
libkli*  that  cawgraUd  to  Cortioa,  Napoleon  is  iiud  to  be  descended. 

X  4  army* 
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nrmj.  He  followed  It  «o  closely  through  TbesMly  m  sotnetiraes 
lo  be  detained  for  want  of  horses,  which  were  pressed  for  the  pub* 
lie  service.  Yet  though  he  heard  siany  reports  of  Tioleoce  and 
misconduct,  they  all  Bed  before  him ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
places  where  they  were  ^aid  to  have  happened,  he  could  never  Sa^ 
cover  any  traces  of  excess.  The  system  indeed  pursued  bj  the 
great  Albanian  Pashaws,  who  at  present  govern  all  Turkey  soudi 
of  Salonika,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  its  territory,  is  that 
of  a  rigorous  and  indiscriminating  police.  Turk  and  Gredc  are 
eoually  protected  and  equally  puqished  by  these  minor  sovereigns^ 
wnose  sole  connexion  with  the  former  is  a  religion  about  which, 
except  as  a  political  engine,  they  are  iudifferent,  and  who  are  wise 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  strength  of  their  govemmeat  as 
to  revenue,  and  no  small  part  of  it  in  point  of  population,  depends 
upon  the  Greeks.  The  revenue  indeed,  and  the  means  of  increaa* 
ing  it,  are  the  great,  we  may  almost  say  the  sole  object  of  these 
shop-keeping  governors :  but  in  the  collection  of  this,  ihey  find 
ehundant  reason  for  conciliating  the  superior  Greeks.  Generally 
apeaking,  they  poiisess  the  whole  talent  and  information  of  the  ceuo* 
try,  and  from  their  youth  are  initiated  in  all  the  arts  of  defrauding 
that  revenue,  which  they  are  afterwards  employed  to  collect 

While  Greece  was,  as  it  still  is  indeed,  (like  every  other  pfaice 
iind^r  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,)  treated  as  a  conquered  couik 
try,  the  regiilar  revenue  consisted  principally  of  the  capitatio« 
tax,  and  certain  customary  duties  not  very  rigidly  levied.  The  de» 
ficiency  was  made  up,  aiid  the  rapacity  both  of  the  Porte  and  Ae 
intermediate  governors  satbfied,  by  forced  coatributiona  from  the 
rich,  This  necessarily  produced  a  studious  conceeliaient  of  pro- 
perty, Mfhile  it  checked  the  activity  of  commercial  speeulatioa* 
Add  to  this,  that  the  haughty  Turk,  disdaining  dutt  his  vassal  should 
in  any  respect  vie  with  Umself,  chastised  every  appearance  of  lux<» 
ury  in  the  rayah,  and  r^dered  riches  the  less  desirable  by  taldiig 
away  their  enjoyment.  But  the  Albanian  Pashaws,  the  descends 
entaof  those  who  had  been  forced  indeed  to  embrace  the  reKgion 
of  their  conquerors,  but  who  in  so  doing  had  exalted  themselves  to 
8  political  level  with  them,  while  they  took  advantage  of  this  to 
establish  their  own  authority,  under  the  semblance  of  being  the 
deputies  of  the  Porte,  never  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  thej  weiji 
Albanians  before  they  were  Mahometans.  Hence  while  at  home 
they  made  but  little  difference,  besides  the  payment  of  the  haratch^ 
Wtween  th^ir  Greek  and  Mahomedan.  subjects,  they  were  disposed 
lo  carry  the  same. indifference  into  the  administration  of  the  ether 
parts  of  Greece,  to  the  government  of  which  they  succeeded.     Un* 

J  hackled  with  Turkish  prejudices,  they  soon  discovered  that  by  a 
itU^  attention  to  the  supemor  Giseeks^i  they  shouhl  lm  ewbted  to 
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nam  upon  ihnn^  and  tfarough  tbcm  npon  their  infenofB^  •  t«v«iu# 
hr  eiceeding  any  thing  which  had  jet  been  derired  from  the 
country.  The  first  mcesore  was  to  free  them  from  the  coo-* 
tumelious  treatment  to  which  they  were  before  liable  from  the 
lowest  of  the  Turks;  the  next,  to  secure  that  property  to  the 
occupier,  from  which  the  lord  expected  to  cleriTe  a  benefit. 
Hence  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  and,  as  far  as  we  saw,  an  effec- 
tive  police.  Hence  too  the  popularity  among  the  superior  Greeks 
of  both  Ali  and  Veli  Pashaw.  Upon  this  ground  did  the  half 
Italianized  physicians,  whom  Veli  keeps  about  his  person,  not  for 
bis  l^ealth,  but  his  amusement,  assert  his  claim  lo  the  tide  of  '  €it« 
timo  principe.'  Upon  this  ground  were  the  virtuei  of  Ali  th# 
tbeme  of  praise  at  Livadia,  where  the  principal  Greeks,  not  in  pri« 
'^■te  ouly,  but  at  the  anniversary  festival  of  Logotbeti,  the  first  man 
of  their  natipn,  made  the  room  resound  with  *  vivas,'  at  the  health 
of  '  il  no$tro  sovranno  Ali  Vizir/  But  while  they  praised  the  dis* 
tributive  justice  of  their  tovereigny  (the  Sdtsn  hiasself  was  wot 
even  nanied,)  they  did  not  conced,  what  was  indeed  but  too  ob- 
vious, that  while  themselves  prospered,  their  country^  was  hasteiH 
ing  to  decay.  The  system  of  frnrming  the  revenues  by  the  leadtnc 
Greeks,  while  it  increased  the  income  of  the  Pashaws,  inAamed 
their  cupidity.  Conceiving,  from  the  fiicility  with  wbich  the  sums 
were  collected,  that  they  had  ody  to  name  them,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  ingenidty  of  the  Greeks,  taxation  has  been  carried  to 
a  point  wUch  threatens  thfi  annihilation  Qf  the  objects  of  taxation. 
So  long  indeed  as  the  money  can  be  raised,  it  wili ;  for  the  coW 
lectors  are  interested  io  the  support  of  a  system  from  which  they 
derive  a  degree  of  political  eoosideration,  to  which  they  had  been' 
long  unaccustomed;  and  diey  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  their  inferiors,  to  leave  a  chance  or  escape.  Mean* 
time,  the  distress  of  the  lower  orders  is  alreacfy  arrived  a|  such  a 
pitchy  that  numbers  yearly  emigrate  to  Asia,  preferring  oppression 
and  contempt  at  first  hand  from  the  Turks^  to  the  misery  which 
results  from  the  intermediate  sway  of  their  bnthren.  One  of  the 
principal  otgects  of  the  Dervanis  stationed  about  the  isthmus  of 
borindi,  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inhabilantB  of  the  Morea 
imder  Veli.  The  country,  in  U^^  is  rapidly  declining  l>oth  in 
wealth  and  popolatioB. 

We  cannot  indeed  confine  this  observation  to  the  European 
countries  under  thase  Pashaws  alone.  Throughout  Roumelia, 
with  ei^ception  perhaps  of  the  rart  immediately  about  Salonika,  a 
similar  decay  has  taken  place.  The  observi^ions  of  an  intelligent 
French  physician,  who  had  been  jresident  in  Salonika  above  40 
years,  founded  upon  a  general  and  confidential  intercourse  with 
lN)th  Turk*  and  GreekS|  le^  him  to  estimate  the  diminution  of 

population 
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population  in  European  Turkey  at  nearly  one  third.  This  majr 
perhaps  be  exaggerated,  but  to  justify  such  a  calculation  in  any  de* 
gree,  the  falling  off  must  be  very  great;  and  we  may  observe  that 
die  opinions  of  several  of  the  oldest  merchants  there,  founded  on 
the  diminution  in  the  demand  for  articles  not  only  of  luxury,  but 
of  prime  necessity,  nearly  coincided  with  the  above  statement. 

This  view  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  confirming  what 
we  incidentally  learn  fiom  Mr.  Gait  of  the  scarcity  of  provisiom  ; 
and  added  to  what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
difficulty  of  passing  through  the  present  seat  of  war,  inclines  us  to 
draw  conclusions  altogether  opposite  to  his,  touching  the  probabi* 
lity,  we  do  not  say  of  the  final,  but  of  any  very  speedy  subjuga- 
tion of  European  Turkey.  Of  such  an  event  we  have  no  expecta- 
tion until  the  power  that  undertakes  the  task  shall  bend  its  whole 
force  and  attention  to  that  single  object.  To  penetrate  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  Danube,  to  overrun  whatever  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  her  own  means  of  supply,  has  been  the  easy,  we  can 
hardly  call  it  successful,  warfare  of  Russia  in  die  present  contei^. 
But  to  advance  vnth  an  adequate  army  to  the  Great  Balkem,  to 
cross  it  with  success,  and  pursue  the  road  to  Constantinople,  would 
require,  in  every  stage  of  the  journey,  the  establishment  of  maga- 
zines, to  be  supplied,  not  from  the  country  subdued,  but  from  that 
from  which  the  enemy  set  out.  The  only  other  practicable  method' 
of  supply  would  be  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  to  cut 
off  this,  were  a  Turkish  fleet  insufficient,  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty,  we  presume,  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  an  English 
one.  Nor  are  we  without  a  hope,  that  the  change  which  has  lately 
taken  place  in  our  diplomatic  arrangemeiits  at  Constantinople  maj 
enable  us  to  recover  whatever  we  have  lost  of  influence  and  good 
will ;  and,  at  no  distant  period,  give  us  an  opportunity  of  removing^ 
by  benefits  conferred  in  the  support  of  an  ancient  ally,  that  stain 
upon  our  character,  which  was  incurred  by  the  unjust  and  mglo- 
rious  expeditions  to  Alexandria  and  the  Dardanelles. 

Our  readers  will  we  presume  by  this  time  be  happy  to  be  releas- 
ed from  any  farther  attendance  on  Mr.  Gait ;  of  whom  we  now 
take  leave,  in  the  certainty  that  he  cannot  complain  in  our  review 
of  what  he  most  seemed  to  dread,  '  verbal  criticism ;'  and  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  not,  without  very  mature  consideratidn,  visit  li^ 
widi  another  volume  of  travels. 
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Art.  VI.    Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven.   A  Poem.  By  Anna 
Letitia  Barbauld.  4to.   London.  Johnson  and  Co*  18i2« 

/^UR  old  acauaintance  Mrs.  Barbauld  turned  satirist !  The  last 
^^  thing  we  should  have  expected,  and,  now  that  we  have  seen 
her  satire,  the  last  thing  that  we  could  have  desired. 

May  we  (without  derogating  too  much  from  that  reputation  of 
age  and  gravity  of  which  critics  should  be  so  chary)  confess 
that  we  are  yet  young  enough  to  have  had  early  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Barbauld ;  arid  that  it  really  is  with  no  disposition  to  retaliate  on 
the  fair  pedagogue  of  our  former  life,  that  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  have  called  ner  up  to  correct  her  exercise  ? 

But  she  must  excuse  us  if  we  think  diat  she  has  wandered 
from  the  course  in  which  die  was  respectable  and  useful,  and 
miserably  mistaken  both  her  powers  and  her  duty,  in  exchanging 
the  birchen  for  the  satiric  rod,  and  abandoning  the  superinteiidance 
of  the  '  ovilia'  of  the  nursery,  to  wage  war  on  the  '  reluctantes  dra^ 
cones,'  statesmen,  and  warriors,  whose  misdoings  have  aroused  her 
indignant  inuse. 

We  had  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  empire  might  have  been  saved 
without  the  intervention  of  a  lady-author :  we  even  flattered  our«i 
selves  that  the  interests  of  Europe  and  of  humanity  would  in* 
some  degree  have  swayed  our  public  councils,  without  the  descent 
of  (dea  ex  machina)  Mrs.  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld  in  a  quarto, 
upon  the  theatre  where  the  great  European  tragedy  is  now  per* 
forming.  Not  such,  however,  is  her  opinion;  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  public  duty — a  conlident  sense  of  commanding  talents — 
have  induced  her  to  dash  down  her  shagreen  spectacles  and  her 
knitting  needles,  and  to  sally  forth,  hand  in  hand  with  her  renowned 
compatriot,*  in  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  saving  a  sinking 
state,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  pamphlet  in  prose  and  a  pam- 
phlet in  verse. 

The  poem,  for  so  out  of  courtesy  we  shall  call  it,  is  entitled 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  we  suppose,  because  it  was  written 
in  the  year  1811 ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded  rather  on 
our  inability  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the  name,  than  in  any 
particular  relation  which  the  poem  has  to  the  events  of  the  last  year. 
We  do  not,  we  confess,  very  satisfactorily  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  verses  which  this  fatidical  spinster  has  drawn  from 
her  poetical  distaff;  but  of  what  we  do  understand  we  very  confi- 
dently assert  that  there  is  not  a  topic  in  ^  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Eleven',  which  is  not  quite  as  applicable  to  1810  or  1812,  and 
which,  in  our  opinion,  ni^ht  not,  with  equal  taste  aiul  judgment, 
have  been  curtailed,  or  dilated,  or  transposed,  or  omitted,  without 

^  ^  Art.  II. 
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my  injuitice  whatever  to  tb^  title  df  the  poem,  and  without  pr6« 
ducing  the  slightest  discrqpancj  betweea  the  trootiapiece  and  the 
body  of  the  work. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  piece  of  information,  which,  though  de>- 
livered  m  phraseology  somewhat  quafait  and  obscure,  we  a^not  dia* 
posed  to  question,  namely,  that  this  country  is  still  at  war ;  but  it 
goes  on  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  lllat  veracity  of  this  common- 
place,  by  adding  a  statement,  which  startled,  as  much  as  the  former 
assertion  satisfied,  oar  belief.  Mrs.  Barbauld  does  not  fear  to  as^ 
sert,  that  the  year  1811  was  one  of  extraordinary  natural  plen^i 
but  that,  with  a  most  perverse  taste, 

'  Man  called  to  Famine,  nor  invoked  in  vaiiy' 

We  hacl  indeed  heard  that  tome  mad  and  mMchievoos  p^rtMni 
had  ventured  to  charge  the  scarcity  which  unhappily  exists,  upon  the 
political  measures  of  government: — ^but  what  does  Mrs.  Barbauld 
BMan  ?  Does  she  sefiously  accuse  mankind  of  wishhig  for  a  famine^ 
and  interceding  for  starvation  i  or  does  she  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  this  country,  of  what  remains  of  independent  Emtipe,  nay^ 
6f  herself,  to  arrest  die  progress  of  war,  and,  careless  of  what  Bao- 
naparte  or  his  millions  may  be  about,  to  beckon  back  peace  wmA 
plenty,  and  to  diffuse  happiness  over  the  reviving  world? 

But  let  U9  select  a  specimeD  of  her  poetry,  which  shall  be  also 
one  of  ber  veracity,  pro|^iecy,  and  patriotism.  It  is  the  descripu 
tioB  of  the  felkii  state  of  this  poor  reabki. 

*  Thy  baseless  wealth  dissolves  in  air  away. 
Like  mists  tbskt  melt  before  the  morning  ray ; 
No  more  in  crowded  mart  or  busy  street. 
Friends  meeting  friends  wkh  cheerful  hurry  greet. 

Yes,  thou  must  droop ;  thy  Midas  dream  is  o'er. 
The  golden  tide  of  commerce  feaves  thy  shore, 
Leaves  thee  to  prove  th'  alternate  ills  that  haunt 
Enfeebling  luxury  and  ghastly  want/ — p.  5. 

We  do  not  know  where  Mrs.  Anna  Letitia  now  resides,  Aottgli 
we  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  b  not  on  Parnassus:  it  must,  how^ 
ever,  be  in  some  equally  unfrequented,  though  less  classical  re- 
gion ;  for  the  descnption  just  quoted  is  no  aiore  like  the  apciw 
that  is  really  before  our  eyes,  than  Mrs.  Barbauld's  satiie  is  like  ber 
*  Lessons  for  Children,'  or  her  ^  Hymns  in  Prose.' 

England,  in  her  prophetic  vision,  is  undone;  sooa^  k  seenM|^ 


-  to  be  only  known 


By  ^he  gray  ruin  and  the  mouldering  slone.' 
while  America  is  to  go  on  increiasing  and  irtiproviiig^.  inr  arts,  iir 
arms,  and  eved^  if  that  be  possible,. in  virtue!  Young  Americans 
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IvUI  croM  the  Atlantic  to  vifdt  the  sacred  ruins  of  England^  just  as 
9ttr  jwng  ooblemep  go  to  Greece. 

*  Then  the  ingenuous  youth,  whom  fkncy  fires  ^ 
With  pictured  glories  of  illustrious  sires, 
With  duteous  xeal  their  pilgrimage  shall  take. 
From  the  blue  mountains  or  Ontario's  lake'— p.  10. 

and  pay  sentimental  visits  to  Cambridge  and  Stratford-upon-Avon* 
Tbe6e  '  ingenuous*  Americans  are  also  to  come  to  London,  which 
Aey  are  to  find  in  ruins :  however,  being  of  bold  and  aspiring 
dispositions, 

*  They  of  some  brqken  turret,  mined  by  time. 
The  brol^en  stair  with  perilous  step  shall  climbs 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round, 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound, 

And  ckoktd  no  more  with  fleets, ^'r  Thames  surrey 
Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way.' 

*Iliis  is  a  sad  prospect !  but  wbile  all  our  modem  edifices  are  to  be 
tn  such  a  lamentable  state  of  dilapidation,  Time  is  to  proceed  with 
|o  cautious  and  discriminating  a  step,  that  Melrose  Abbey,  which  is 
now  pretty  well  in  ruins,  is  not  Cb  grow  a  bit  older,  but  to  continue 
a  beautiful  ruin  still ;  this  supernatural  longevity  is  conferred  upon 
it  in  honour  of  Mr.  Scott. 

But  let  not  Mr.  Scott  be  too  prbud  of  a  distinction  which  he 
possesses  in  a  very  humble  degree,  compared  with  him,  to  whom 

* belong 

The  Roman  virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song.* 

Which  of  the  virtues,  the  (xaJ*  «fo;^ijv)  Roman  virtue  is,  Mrs* 
Barbauld  does  not  condesceud  to  inform  us,  nor  does  our  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Roscoe  enable  us  to  guess  any  virtue  for  which  he  is 
more  particularly  famous:  so  great,  however,  is  to  be  the  enthusias- 
tic reverence  which  the  American  youth  are  to  feel  for  him,  that, 
after  visiting  die  scenes  which  are  to  remind  them  of  General 
Moore,  Mr.  Clark^on,  Lord  Chatham,  Doctor  Davy,  Mr.  Garrickf 
and  Lord  Nelson,  they  are  to  pay  a  visit, 

*  Where  Roscoe,  to  whose  patriot  breast  belong 
l*he  Roman  virtue  and  the  Tuscan  song, 
I^d  Ceres  to  the  black  and  barren  moor, 
Where  Ceres  never  gained  a  wreath  before' — 

Or>  in  odier  words,  (as  the  note  kindly  informs  as,)  So  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  farm  in  Derbyshire,  where,  less  we  apprehend,  by  the  Romati 
Tirtaeand  the  Tuscan  song,  than  by  the  homely  process  of  drainage 
and  manuring,  he  has  brought  some  hundred  aeres  of  Chatmoas 
into  cultivation.  O  the  unequal  dispensations  o£  this  poetical  pro- 
Tidence !  ChatJuun  aad  Nelson  emp^  names  1  OUferd  and  Cam- 
bridge 
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bridge  in  ruins  !  London  a  desert^  and  the  Thames  a  sedgy  hook ! 
while  Mr.  Roscoe  s  bams  and  piggeries  are  in  excellent  repair^ 
and  objects  not  only  of  curiosity  but  even  of  reverence  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Our  readers  will  be  curious  to  know  how  these  prodigies  are 
to  be  operated :  there  is,  it  seems,  a  mysterious  Spirit  or  Genius 
who  is  to  do  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  as  we  shall  presently 
see ;  but  who  or  what  he  is,  or  whence  he  conK,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear,  even  from  the  following  description : 

*  There  walks  a  Spirit  o'er  the  peopled  eartb» 
Secret  his  progress  is,  unknown  his  birth, 
Moody  and  viewless  as  the  changing  wind. 

No  force  arrests  his  foot,  no  chains  can  bind/ — p.  17^ 
This  extraordinary  personage  is  prodigiouslv  wise  and  potent^ 
but  withal  a  little  fickle,'  and  somewhat,  Mre  tnink,  for  so  wise  a 
being,  unjust  and  partial.  He  has  hitherto  resided  in  this  coun- 
try, and  chiefly  in  London;  Mrs.  Barbauld,  however^  foresees 
that  he  is  beginning  to  be  tired  of  us,  and  is  preparing  to  go  out 
of  town :  on  his  departure  that  desolation  is  to  take  place  in  re- 
ality, Which  is  so  often  metaphorioally  ascribed  to  the  secession  of 
some  great  leader  of  the  ton. 

But  the  same  Genius  has  far  more  extensive  powers  even  than 
these; — ^he  ^changes  nature,'  he  '  absorbs  the  Wi\e/  (we  had  not 
heard  of  the  Nile's  being  absorbed,)  and  he  has  of  late  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  travel '  northward,'  amon^  the  ^  Celtic  nations,'  with  a 
mercantile  venture  of  Turkey  carpets,  of  which  speculation  the  im- 
mediate effects  are,  that  the  *  vale  of  Arno'  and  die  '  coast  of  Baia' 
are  not  near  so  pleasant  as  the  dykes  of  Batavia ;  that  the  Pontine 
marshes  have  late/y  become  extremely  unwholesome,  and  diat  Ve- 
nice is  no  longer,  as  she  was  a  short  time  since,  the  mbtress  of 
the  sea.    (p.  20,  21..) 

This  wonderAil  person  is  also  so  condescending  as  to  assist  us 
in  divers  little  offices,  in  which  we  are  hardly  aware  of  his  inter- 
ference ;  he  is  the  real  author  of  Dryden*s  Virgil  and  Middleton's 
Cicero,  (p.  22,)  he  dresses  *  light  forms'  in  '  transparent  muslins,' 
he  *  tutors'  young  ladies  *  to  swell  the  artful  note,'  and  he  builcb 
verandas  to  our  balconies ;  he  is,  besides,  an  eminent  nursery  man, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  ^  acacias'  and  *  cedars,'  and  the 
*  chrystal  walls'  of  his  hothouses  produce  the  best  grapes  and 
pines  about  l^ondon;  (p.  23;)  in  short,  there  is  nothing  good,  bad. 
or  indifferent  that  this  Genius  does  not  do :  but,  alas  I  good  upon 
England  be  intends  no  longer  to  confer;  our  muslins,  pines,  aca- 
cias, and  evep  our  forte-pianos  are  in  jeopardy ; 

*  For  fairest  flowers  expand  but  to  decay, 

The  worm  is  in  thy  core,  thy  glories  £ftde  away  s 
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Arts,  arms,  and  wealth  destroy  the  fruits  they  bring, 
Commerce,  like  beauty,  knows  no  second  spring ; 
Crime  walks  the  streets,  fraud  earns  her  unblest  bread. 
O'er  want  and  woe  thy  gorgeous  robe  is  spread/ — p.  24. 

Upon  this  melancholy  night,  however,  a  bright  day  dawns,  and  all 
the  little  sense  with  which  Mrs.  Barbauld  set  out,  now  dissolves 
away  in  blissful  visions  of  American  glory.  This  Genius  of  her't 
which  '  walks  ihe  peopled  eardi,'  *  viewless  and  secret,'  suddenly 
appears  walking  on  the  summit  of  Cbimbera9o,  (which  never  was 
nop  can  be  peopled^)  displays  his  ^  viewless*  form  on  the  Andes,  and 
*'  secretly^  arouses,  by  loud  exclamations,  all  the  nations  of  the 
western  continent. 

*  Ardent  the  Genius  fanl  the  noble  strife, 
And  pours  through  feeble  souls  a  higher  life ; 
Shouts  to  the  mingled  tribes  from  sea  to  sea,    ' 
And  swears — ^Tby  world,  Columbus,  shall  be  free/ — p.  25. 

And  with  this  oath  concludes  '  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,* 
upon  which  we  have  already  wasted  too  much  time.  One  word, 
however,  we  must  seriously  add.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  former  works 
have  been  of  some  utility ;  her  *  Lessons  for  Children,'  hfer*  *  Hymns 
in  Prose,'  her  *  Selections  firom  the  Spectator,'  et  id  genus  omne, 
though  they  display  not  much  of  either  taste  or  talents,  are  yet  some- 
thing better  than  harmless :  but  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  warn- 
Hig  ner  to  desist  from  satire,  which  indeed  is  satire  on  herself  Alone; 
and  of  entreatmg,  with  great  earnestness,  that  she  will  not,  for  the 
sake  of  this  ungrateful  generation,  put  herself  to  the  trouble  of 
writing  any  more  party  pamphlets  in  verse.  We  also  assure  her, 
that  we  should  not  by  any  means  impute  it  to  want  of  taste  or  pa- 
triotism on  her  part,  if,  for  her  own  country,  her  fears  were  less 
confident,  and  for  America  her  hopes  less  ardent;  and  if  she  would 
leave  both  tfte  victims  and  the  heroes  of  her  political  prejudices  to 
the  respective  judgment  which  the  impartiali^  of  posterity  will  not 
^il  to  pronounce. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  of  John  Home  Toohe, 
Esq-  Containing  a  particular  A<couHt  of  his  Connection's  mth 
the  most  eminent  Characters  of  the  Keisn  of  George  III. 
His  Trials  for  Sedition,  High  Treason,  o^c.  With  his  most 
celebrated  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Hustings^ 
Letters,  S^c.  By  W.  Hamilton  Keid.  8vo.  pp.  192.  Lon- 
don.    Sherwood,  Neely  and  Jones.     1812. 
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tioDy  and  talent.  We  think  it  somewhat  (liscreditaUe  to  the  Jaco* 
bin  school,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  better  ac« 
count  of  a  person,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  in  this  country  their 

J  principal  ornament  and  support.  A  good  memoir  upon  this  sub- 
ect  would  be  an  usehil  accession  to  our  stock  of  biography,  Kteraiy 
and  political.  When  we  speak  of  a  memoir,  we  of  course  do  not 
mean  a  lai^e  quarto,  or  two  large  quartos,  for  with  such  it  is  said 
we  are  threatened^-eked  out  with  declamations  and  histories  about 
the  American  war — dissertations  upon  the  author  of  Junius-— 
^  diatribes*  upon  the  i^rench  revolution,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Erskine — but  a  book  resembling  tbi^ 
before  us  in  size,  and  in  nothipg  else — in  which  credit  shall  be 
given  to  the  reader  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years-r-in  which  therefore  the  main  subject  will  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  extraneous  matter,*— in  short,  a  life 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  in  which  Mr.  Tooke  shall  b^  die  principal  fea- 
ture, and  in  which  all  that  is  material  to  be  known  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  shall  be  diligently  collected,  clearly  arranged,  and  fairly 
related.  We  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  give  this  warning,  be* 
cause  it  has  been  very  much  the  practice  of  late  years,  under  pre- 
tence of  writing  biography,  to  deluge  the  public  with  vast  quanti- 
ties of  contemporaneous  history,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  puzzling  and  fatiguing  the  reader,  and  adding  to  the 
size  and  price  of  the  volume.  A  king,  a  minisler,  or  a  general 
may  be  so  distinguished,  that  all  the  transactions  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  may,  without  impropriety,  be  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  him ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  object  of  biography  is 
to  ^u-nLsh  not  that  wnich  i$,  but  that  which  is  no^  to  be  found  m 
the  history  of  the  times;  and  great  public  transactions  ought  only 
to  be  mentioned  incidentally,  with  just  so  much  of  detail  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  preserve  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  unbroken. 

But  though  we  see  how  the  Life  of  Mr.  Tooke  ou^  to  be 
written,  it  is  not  our  duty,  nor  indeed  do  we  possess  ue  means 
to  supply  that  desideratum  in  literature.  We  can  only  offer  a  few 
detached  remarks  upon  his  history  and  character,  which,  though 
they  will  probably  have  no  other  merit,  will  at  least  have  that  of 
impartiality.  During  his  life  we  were  not  exen^t  from  those 
feelings  of  hostility,  which  great  and  irreconcileable  difference 
upon  political  questions,  at  an  anxious  and  difficult  period,  is  cal* 
culated  to  excite ;  but  we  know  ourselves  ill  if  we  cannot  now 
speak  as  calmly  and  fairly  of  the  philosopher  and  politician  of 
Wimbledon,  as  if  he  had  flourished  in  Rome  or  Athens  five-and«^ 
twenty  centuries  ago.  ^ 

In  considsctag  ms  pi^tical  career,  the  most  mtfterial  circum* 
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ftaiiee,  that  which  ii  is  most  necessary  to  keep  steadilj  in  view/  io 
order  to  form  a  correct  and  candid  estimate  of  his  character  is,  that 
be  was  from  beginning  to  end,  a  »an  lebotxritig  under  great,  perpe* 
laal,  irremovable  civil  disabilitiedi  He  had'been  mifdrttinat)e(we 
say  so  withobt  fear  of  being  misinterpreted)  in  his  choice  of  a  pro-* 
le^sioii:  for  it  i»  a  nial  misfortune  to  a<ftoiin'  of  ao'  enterprising 
^poMonynains  rebus  iigmdii,  to  become  a  member  of  an  Gdedery 
itt^  wbidi  propriety  and  mty  enjoiti  a  sparing  and  partial  interfer-* 
^ice  with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  lind  in  whichy  if  pi'oprie^r 
and  duty  are  fcmnd  too  Feeble:  restraints,  the  l^w  interposes  with  a,, 
atroi^arm,  to  curb  profane  activity  and  tmprofessidnat  exerddssU 
What  a  man  ought  to  4o  under  such  circumstances  is'  obHdus  r '  bui^ 
iuch'is  the  weakness  of  human  iKitiu*e,  that  Wheft  he  ou^ht  to  ddis^*. 
we  areirfraid,  not  what  he  is  akvays  likely  to  do-^rcertainly,  the  veryJ 
reverse  of •  what  Mr.  Tooke  did  <fo.  in  fact  his  whole  life  seems  to: 
kave  been  spent  in  an  unavailing  and  ungraceful  struggle  to  e'xtrioafeet 
himself  from  the  restraints  which  his  sitiiation  imposed  upon  Um** 
He  was  for  ever  beating  himself  against  the  bars  of  his  cage;  anid 
auch  is  the  power  of  passion  over  reason,  that  neither  the  exercise  of  > 
his  penetrating  and  vigorous  understanding,  nor  the  experience  of 
•  constant  failures  were  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  wasting  his 
stretch  in  an  idle  endeavour  to  pass  the  magic  circle  which  law  and 
custom  had  drawn  around  him.  Hence  all  his  exertions  wanted 
both  dignity  and  effect :  and  his  extraordinary  talents  were  pro- 
ductive of  little  true  glory  to  himself,  and  scarcely  of  any  benefit 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  born  with  an  iron  constitution  of  body  and 
mind;  he  was  endowed  vrith  persevering  indusiry,"armed  with  un- 
shaken courage,  and  stimulated  by  a  restless  ambition.  These 
qualities  should  carry  their  possessor  very  far  in  a  free  country. 
But  the  barrier  was  insurmountable.  Gifted  with  the  talents  of. 
a  great  performer,  he  was  compelled  throughout  to  play  infe- 
rior parts.  As  a  politician  he  was  always  below  himself;  always 
acting  in  subordination  to  his  equals,  or  on  a  level  with  those 
whom  nature  and  education  had  placed  at  an  immeasurable  dis^ 
talice  beneath  him.  He  began  his  career  as  an  assistant  in  a 
struggle,  from  which  the  mock  patriot  Wilkes  derived  all  the 
glory,  and  all  the  advantage ;  and  he  ended  it  by  dividing  the 
credit  of  turbulent,  unsuccessful,  and  unpopular  resistance  to 
sound  principles  and  lawful  authority  with  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Thelwall.  He  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  therefore  he  resisted  the 
law,  and  reviled  those  who  administered  it.  He  could  net  be  a 
statesman,  nay,  not  even  a  demagogue,  and  therefore  he  was 
coiitent  to  become  a  factious  partizan,  a  low  agitator,  to  insult 
those  whom  he  could  not  rival,  and  to  disturb  a  country  in  the  go* 
vemment  of  which  he  never  could  have  a  share.    Disappointment 
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tnd  envy  hid  taken  possession  of  his  whole  soul^  soared  jiis  temptf^ 
narrowed  bis  views,  and  perverted  his  judgment.  It  was  his  habit 
'  to  speak  evil  of  dignities/  to  assul  by  ridicule  or  invective  all  those 
persons  and  things,  which,  by  the  common  feding  of  die.re^t  of 
the  world,  were  mstrked  out  as  objects  of  reverence  and  admiration. 
He  professed,  indeed,  to  admire  the  constitution  of  his  counli^; 
but  it  was  the  constitution  as  it  was  said  to  exist  at  some,  remote 
and  never  defined  period,  not  the  constitution  such  as  it  tow  is, 
under  which,  according  to  hini,  every  species  of  corruption  and  in* 
justice  had  grown  up  and  flourished ;  and  he  delighted  to  carp  at 
that  beneficent  system  of  law,  to  w^ich  of  all  men  Uvjng  he  was 
the  most  deeply  indebted.  The  mild  spirit  and  lenient  admini* 
•tration  of  English  justice  were  never,  more  clearly  exemplified 
than  in  the  impunity  of  a  man  who  was  constandy  treading  upon 
the  very  verge  of  crimes  that  aimed  at  nothii^  less  than  the  entire 
ruinf»f  the  state,  and  whose  delight  it  was  to  insult  the  be^  feelings 
of  the  country  at  a  time  of  universal  danger,  alarm  and  irritation. 
The  same  temper  of  mind  rendered  him  unjust  to  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  excellence  in  his  contemporaries.  Among  the  objects  of  his 
particular  and  personal  antipathy,  are  to  be  numbered  nearly  all  the 
ffreat  men  of  his  age  and  country.  He  hated  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
hated  Mr.  Burke,  he  hated  Lord  Mansfield,  he  hated  Mr.  Pitt,  be 
tiated  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  spoke  of  them  without  any  of  that  respect 
or  forbearance  which  great  talents  and  high  station,  and  the  esteen 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  generally  extort  from  less  reaolute^ 
or  less  acrimonious  adversaries. 

The  Ishmael  of  literature  and  politics,  his  hand .  was  against 
tvery  manV  hand,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  *  Ode* 
tint  dum  mettianf  seems  to  have  been  his  motto,  and  provided  he 
tould  excite  surprize  by  his  paradoxes,  and  terror  by  his  abuse,  he 
tared  little  for  public  esteem,  and  looked  to  no  more' important  or 
inore  salutary  effect.  His  writii^  and  speeches  are  all  composed 
in  a  confident,  accusatory  tone.  ;It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  shew 
tiiat  hb  adversaries  nmst  be  wrong,  but  he  is  equally  determined 
to  prove  that  they  must  be  dishonest.  Dissent  from  his  opinioB 
was  not  mere  intellectual  weakness,  but  moral  guilt.  No  man 
ever  more  resolutely  threw  away  the  scabbard  in  every  attack.—* 
He  seems  to  have  considered  the  present  order  of  things  as  one 
in  which  he  could  find  no  proper  place,  and  he  therefore  consoled 
himself  by  waging  irreconcileable  war  i^ainst  all  those  by  whoa 
it  was  upheld.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  upon  any  par* 
ticular  system,  or  td'have  direct^  his  efforts  towards  any  partico* 
lar  object.  In  fact,  the  occasions  which  allowed  much  active  io' 
terference  on  his  part  but  seldom  occurred.  A  popular  election, 
conducted  with  circumstances  of  extreme  party  violence,  or  a  ao« 
^y  lormed  to  alter  the  constitution  or  controul  the  govenunent^ 
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were  hischieropportunities  for  distinction,  and  upon  these  he  seized 
with  great  e^emess,  and  availed  himself  of  them  with  great  ability. 
But  these  brilliant  moments  soon  passed  away :  the  election  was  de* 
cided,  or  the  society  was  suppressed,  aitd  he  was  condemned  to  pas* 
through  a  long  interval  of  quiet  and  obscurity.  One  of  his  earliest^ 
Bb^i^est,  and  most  enduring  feelings  was  antipadiy  to  the  Houso 
of  Commons.  But  like  most  other  innovators,  he  seems  to  hav« 
thought  tlTat  there  was  no  harm  in  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
system  so  long  as  it  lasted.  Old  Sarum,  that  standing  insult  to  the 
theory  of  representation,  that  byeword  among  the  reformers,  had 
the  singular  honour  of  returning  the  Reverend  Mr.Tooke  to  parlia* 
ment,  who  took  hb  seat  (apparendy)  without  any  scruple  as  to  the 
number  or  quality  of  his  constituents :  nor  does  his  dislike  to  thd 
present  order  of  things  appear  to  have  reached  its  utmost  height^ 
till  the  doors  of  the  house  had  been  finally  barred  against  him  bj 
mt  act  of  the  legislature. 

We  are  aware  that  the  character  we  have  been  drawiiig>  so  faf 
as  we  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  the  delineation,  is  not  particularly 
calculated  to  excite  'affection  or  respect.    Yet  we'  own  that  we 
are  much  more  inclined  to  regard  this  waste  of  his  talents,  and  thi^ 
perversion  of  his  feelings,  with  regret  and  compassion  than  with 
severity  and  anger.    There  is  nothing  diat  has  so  unfavourable  aa 
effect  upon  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  nothing  that  so  com- 
pletely  sours  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  as  long  disappointment 
and  immovable  restraint.     By  a  step  taken  so  early  in  life,  that  he 
was  excusable  at  least  if  he  did  not  at  once  perceive  all  its  conse- 
quences, he  was  debarred  from  the  fair  exercise  of  those  talent9with 
which  he  was  most  l^hly  gifted,  and  cut  off  from  the  attainment 
of  those  objects  of  which  he  was  naturally  most  desirous.    We  alt 
know  the  vast  share  accident  has  in  forming  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
ai|d  most  virtuous  men;  and  we  shall  not  do  justice  to  die  charac- 
ter of  Mr..Tooke  if  we  blame  him  for  what  he  was,  without  coiw 
sidering  what,  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  he  might  have 
been.     He  was,  as  we  have  had  already  occasion  to  remark,  the 
en^ny  of  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.     But  if  his  fet- 
ters had  been  struck  off,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  come  down 
into  the  arena,  and  contend  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  a  malig-r 
nant  and  impotent  hostility  might  have  given  place  to   man^ 
emulation  and  generous  rivalry.     Let  us  not,  however,  be  misun- 
derstood as  meaning, to  approve  the  conduct  of  those  who,  havipg  ' 
once  engaged  in  a  profession  in  which  the  best  faculties  of  mad 
va«y  be  employed  to  the  best  purpose,  instead  of  bending  theif 
minds  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  important  duties,  waste  their 
d^s  io  unbecoming  endeavours  to  mix  in  struggles  which  they  ought 
to  Jhun,  and  in  unavailing  aspirations  after  a  greatness  which  they 
hare  renounced.    We  hare  only  ventured  to  offer  an  imperfect  ex- 
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cuto  arising  from  the  general  weakness  of  the  human  character,  and 
to  plead,  as  it  were,  in  mitigation  of  that  heavy  censure  which  must 
at  any  rate  fall  upon  talents  idly  wasted  or  mischievously  misap 
plied. 

Remarkable  however  as  those  talents  were,  we  do  not  think  ibey 
were  of  the  first  order.  In  a  favorable  situation  he  might  have 
been  ipore  eminent,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  use* 
ful ;  but  under  no  circumstances  could  he  have  been  a  really  great 
man.  Promptitude,  acuteness,  and  activity,  not  grandeur  and 
comprehension,  were  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  All  its  ope- 
rations were  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere.  What  he  saw  he  saw 
clearly,  but  his  vision  did  not  extend  far.  Wholly  occupied  io 
the  squabble  of  the  day,  and  anxious  about  the  petty  point  which 
it  was  his  immediate  desire  to  carry,  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
served no  jiist  sense  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  objects,  and  be- 
haved as  if  the  fate  of  mankind  had  depended  upon  the  event  of 
the  Middlesex  or  Westminster  election.  A  few  questions  of 
merely  domestic  and  national  policy  (none  of  them,  except  par^ 
liameutary  reform,  of  much  importance)  seem  to  have  engrossed 
all  his  attention.  In  die  treatment  of  them  he  always  displays  in- 
finite subtlety  and  ingenuity,  and  often  a  great  deal  of  wit:  bat 
his  chief  merit  after  all  seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  k 
the  choice  and  temper  of  his  weapons,  as  in  the  dexterity  with  wiiich 
he  handles  them.  His  topics  and  arguments  were  the  topics  and 
arguments  of  an  ordinary  man,  only  stated  widi  more  address  and 
urged  with  more  earnestness  and  force,  but  not  drawn  (like  those  of 
Mr.  Burke)  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  an  exuberant,  ele- 
vated, and  comprehensive  mind.  His  strengA  lay  in  the  '  aigu- 
mentum  ad  hominem,'  and  in  a  sort  of  ingenious  lively  special 
pleading  dpon  details.  In  these  he  delighted  to  dM^ll,  and  shewed 
no  desire  to  escape  from  them  to  more  general  and  important  spe* 
culations.  He  was  better  pleased  in  the  detection  of  error  dian  ia 
the  investigation  of  truth  ;  more  anxious  to  confute  and  ridicule  an 
adversary  man  to  establish  aiiy  doctrines  of  his  own.  His  speeches 
and  political  writings,  those  at  least  that  are  known  to  be  his,  are 
few  and  inconsiderable.  It  is  to  the  name  of  the  writer  alone  that 
they  are  indebted  for  having  survived  the  occasions  that  gave  them 
birth ;  and  we  should  search  them  in  vain  for  any  tiaces  of  that 
sublime  eloquence  and  profound  wisdom  which  adprn  the  worb 
of  the  author  of  tlie  *  Reflexions.'  If  we  were  to  pursue  any  far^ 
the?  a  comparison  which,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  institute,  we 
should  say,  that  while  it  was  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Burke's  m^  to 
give  dignity  and  interest  evep  to  matters  of  a  secondary  and  fugitive 
kind,  by  treating  them  in  reference  to  ^neral  principles  and  more 
important  subjects,  it  was  Mr.  Tooke  s  disposition  ra^er  to  nar- 
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row  the  ground,  and  to  descend  to  that  which  was  local,  tempo* 
rary,  and  personal,  even  when  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
questions  which  it  was  natunj  to  treat  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale. 

His  style  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  character  of  his  mind ; 
— ^neat,  clear,  precise,  and  forcible,  free  from  affectation,  void  of 
ornament.  We  do  not  think  he  is  ever  vulgar ;  but  he  is  full  of 
that  *  genuine  Anglicism*  of  which  the  course  of  his  studies  ren- 
dered him  at  once  an  admirer  and  a  master — that  native  idiom) 
which  die  brilliant  success  of  some  of  those  who  have  written  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  language,  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  brought 
into  disuse,  and  almost  into  oblivion.  The  most  finished  speci- 
men of  his  composition  is  probably  to  be  fiotind  in  the  two  or  three 
letters  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  Junius  ;  and  he  had  the 
honor,  which  in  those  days  was  deemed  no  inconsiderable  one,  of 
being  the  only  knight  that  returned  with  his  lance  unbroken  from, a 
combat  with  that  unknown  but  terrible  champion.  If  he  wants 
thip  exquisite  polish  and  the  brilliant  invective  of  his  adversary,  that 
dexterous  malignity  which  comes  in  with  such  effect  to  blacken  a 
character  by  insinuation  after  invective  has  exhausted  its  powers, 
and,  above  all,  that  well  sustained  tone  of  austere  dignity  which 
gives  to  Junius  tlie  air  and  authority  of  a  great  personage  in  dis- 
guise; he  is  superior  to  him  in  facility,  vivacity,  and  that  ap-t 
pearance  of  plainness  and  sincerity  which  is  of  such  importance 
in  controversial  writings.  The  great  fault  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of 
stiffness  and  appearance  of  labour.  His  compositions  smell  too 
much  of  the  lamp.  He  wanted  nothing  to  be  a  perfect  master  of 
his  art,  but  the  power  of  concealing  it.  Mr.  Tooke's  letters  have 
the  How,  unity,  and  simplicity  which  belong  to  writings  struck 
off  at  a  heat,  and  which  depend  for  their  gS^cX  rather  upon  the 
general  powers  of  the  writer  than  upon  great  nicety  and  labopr 
m  the  particular  instance.  In  justice  to  Junius,  as  a  t/vritp*,  we 
must  add  that  he  was  laboring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak 
case.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  early  and  deeply  sensible  of  his  own* 
mistake  ^  and  he  was  therefore  elad  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  as 
soon  as  possible,  even  at  the  price  of  leaving  his  adversary  in  pos- 
session of  the  field;  a  humiliation  to  which  he  would  not  have  sub<« 
mitted  but  from  the  consciousness  of  his  having  originally  selected 
an  unfavourable  ground. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Tooke*s  intellectual  character  we  have  hi- 
therto omitted  to  notice  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  theHove 
of  paradox ;  a  disposition  which,  though  the  natural  companion  ot 
subtlety  and  ingenuity,  was,  we  believe,  never  found  combined 
with  true  greatness  of  mind.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  a  propo-i 
sition  by  a  quaint  unusual  method  of  epunciating  it,  to  display  a 
Xain  dexterity  in  defence  of  an  acknowledged  en'or,  4a  dr^ss  up 
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truth  in  a  strange  masquerade  garb,  in  hopes  that  somebody  will 
mistake  her  for  falsehood— these  are  frivolous  childish  amusemeots, 
Und  indicative  of  an  unsound  or  ill-regulated  understanding.  No 
man  that  possessed  the  reasoning  power  in  its  full  perfection  vras 
ever  willing  to  waste  it  in  drawing  a  stare  from  ignorance  and  vul* 
garity :  on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  contributed  most  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  im^ 

Sortant  truths,  have  almost  always  been  anxious  to  place  them  in 
lat  point  of  view  in  which  they  would  give  the  least  possible  alarm, 
and  win  their  way  to  a  general .  acceptance  with  the  least  possible 
Opposition  from  the  common  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
>;vorld.  But  truth  and  error,  as  sachy  were  almost  indifferent  to 
Mr.  Tooke.  He  was  more  a  sophist  than  a  philosopher,  and  was 
always  most  inclined  to  maintain  that  proposition,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to 
advantage  his  argumentative  acuteness  and  skill.  He  was  a  sort  of 
intellectual  juggler;  and  provided  he  could  keep  the  itaultitude 
gaping  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  his  cup  and  balisy  he 
cared  very  little  what  farther  effect  the  spectacle  might  haw  upon 
their  mind. 

We  shall  naturally  be  expected  to  say  something  of  Mr.  Tooke't 
philosophical  writings;  but  this  is  a  subject  into  which  our  limits 
i|o  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large.'  Besides,  it  has  been  lately  dis^ 
cussed  with  such  ability,  and  in  a  maimer,  to  us  at  least,  so  satis- 
factory,  that  we  coul^  do  very  little  more  than  repeat  to  our 
readers  remarks  that  have  already  been  made  with  infinitely  greater 
force  and  authority. 

Shortly,  however,  our  opinion  is  this, — that  though  Mr.  Tooke*s 
philosophical  works  are  the  result  of  no  common  talent  and  iodusr 
if^y  yet  they  are  neither  written  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  nor 
display  traces  of  a  mind,  which,  even  if  it  had  been  wholly  dedicar 
ted  to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  would  have  much  enlarged  the 
l>ound8  of  our  knowledge  in  that  nice  and  intricate  branch  of 
science.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  rathef  to  retard,  than  to 
advance  the  progress  of  philosophy,  by  recalling  us  from  thosa 
aound  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human 
inind,  which  are  built  upon  observation  and  experience,  to  vagu^ 
speculations  drawn  from  the  imperfect  analogy  existing  betwe^ 
the  moral  and  the  physical  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  prop6sition  which  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  is  highly 
interesting  and  important;  and  that  in  the  illustration  of  it,  he  htt 
•hewn  great  learning,  ingenuity,  and  research.  But  then,  oa  the 
Other  haqd,  he  has  so  monstrously  exaggerated  its  importance,  and 
ao  widely  mistaken  its  tendency,  and  has  attempted  to  raise  so  >*ast 
i  siiper9tn)cture|  uppu  w^  a  narrow,  slippery,  And  inadequata 
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foundation,  that  we  are  qmt^  lost  in  amazement  when  we  r^ollecl 
how  completely  the  sagacity  which  guide^  him  so  well  in  the  in* 
vestigatioa  of  his  principal  fact,  appears  to  desert  him  when 
be  comes  to  apply  that  fact  to  the  purposes  of  a  theory.  The 
cbstanoe  between  what  he  has  proved  and  what  he  wishes  us  to 
believe  that  he  has  ^rqjred,  is  enormous.  What  he  has  proved 
is,  tfaat  all  words,  even  those  that  are  expressive  of  the  nicest  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  were  originally  borrowed  from  the  objects  of 
external  perception, — a  circumstance  highly  ««iriou8  in  the  history 
of  language,  consequently  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ittfdlf, 
and  the  complete  demonstration  of  which  of  course  reflects  gri^t 
oredit  upon  its  author. — What  he  thinks  he  has  proved  is,  that 
this  etymological  history  of  words  is  our  true  guide,  both  as  to 
the  present  import  of  the  words  themselves,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  those  things  which  they  are  intended  to  signify — a  pro^ 
position  so  monstrous,  that  he  has  no  where  ventured  to  enunciate 
It  in  its  general  form,  but  has  rather  left  it  to  be  collected  from 
tbe  tenor  of  his  remarks  upon  particular  instancetk  In  Irutb,  the  m* 
ferences  at  which  Mr.  Tooke*tHriived,  so  hrirom  being  v^nrranted 
by  bis  facts,  are  direcdy  the  'Mntrary  of  thos^  fo  which'be  ought 
naturally  to  have  been  led  by  the  result  of  bis  own  studies,  when 
tfaey,  were  moM  successful.  In  tmcing  upwards  through  all  the 
mazes  of  etymology,  thiidiorigin  of  wo!^,  he  ought  to  have  seen 
more  clearly,  if  possible^  than  any  body  else,  that  their  real  present 
sense  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  their  primitive  signiflcation,  or  in 
the  elements  of  which  they  were  originally  composed,  but  diat  on 
die  contrary  their  actual  import^  with  which  alone  in  reasoning  we 
lave  to  do,  hardly  ever  corresponds  virith  their  etymological  mean- 
ing', although  the  one  always  bears  to  the  other  a  certain  resem* 
blance,  more  or  less  accurate,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
^ect  of  time  and  accident.  One  could  without  difficulty  under* 
itand,  how  a  person  unacaistomed  to  such  considerations,  and  mis-* 
led  by  a  few  instances  partially  chosen,  should  adopt  a  theory  like 
diat  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  desirous  to  establish ;  but  how  a  philo- 
sopher  minutely  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  and  proceeding 
upon  a  most  copious  induction  of  particulars,  should  not  have  per* 
ceived  that  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  such  a  doc* 
trine  would  lead  to  absolute  absurdity,  is,  to  us  at  least,  inconceiv* 
able.  We  will  take  a  sifigle  instance,  which  will  better  explain 
"what  we  mean.  It  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  already  se« 
lected  by  Mr.  Stewart;  (vide  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  2,  p.  403.) 

'*  True,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  trew,  as  it  was  formerly  writteoi 
means  simply  and  merely ,^-that  which  is  trowed.  Andf  instead  of  its 
bein^  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth,  except  only  in  words,  there  ii^ 
aotbmg  but  truth  in  the  world. 
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'  That  every  map,  in  his  commiiiiicalio&  with  others,  should  spe^ 
that  which  he  tfoweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind,  ^at  it 
ought  not  to  surprize  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extravagant  and  exaggerr 
ated  praises  bestowed  upon  truth/ 

Now  we  apprehend  that  this  passi^  contains  one  very  ques- 
tionable propositioUy  and  two  more  that  are  absolutely  false. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  those  who 

first  formed  the  noun  '  truth'  from  the  verb  *  to  trow/  meant  to 

limit  their  uew-c<Hi|ed  word  to  the  senae,  which  in  strictness  h 

seems  to  bear.     It  appears  a  mupb  more  natural  account  of  tbs 

matter  to  say,  that  having  found  or  t]|elieving  they  had  found, 

that  what  ^  is  trowed/  is  commonly  the  aame  as  ^  tcktU  is,'  they 

were  content  that  the  one  expression  should  he  considered  univer* 

s^Uy  as  synooimous  with  the  other,  and  therefore  used  the  word 

'  truth*  from  the  very  beginning,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  that 

in  which  we  now  employ  it.     Or  the  history  of  this  word  may 

t>e  the  same  as  that  of  oixifisia  in  Greek.    To  speak  what  one 

thinks  or  Mq^s,  is  in  a  moral  sense  to  speak  truth, — that  is,  not 

to  conceal  or  disguise,  what  is  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  word  being 

once  genisffiliy  fidgpted  for  expresstug  moral  truth,  wfis  in  process 

of  time  naturally  extended  to  physical;  nothing  being  more  com-' 

mon  in  popular  practice,  tfian  to  include  a.  whole  clasa  of  kindred 

ideas  under  one  terqi,^— respecially  whese  the  distinction  between 

them  is  of  a  subtle  abstnK:t  nature,  and  out  of  the  range  of  viflgar 

observation-     But  supposii^,  (what  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 

we  will  admit,)  that  they  mtended  to  use  the  word  in  its  more 

cqnfinjsd  and  strictly  derivative  meaning;  stUl,  what  beomes  of  Mr. 

Tooke'^  inference,  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  (for  we  are  not 

quite  mife  which  he  means)  employed  in  no  other  meaning  now? 

'  What  is  thi^  but  to  set  up  the  supposed  practice  of  a  barbarous 

period,  against  the  universal  consent  of  whole  ages  of  civilization 

and  learning  i  Is  not  language  purely  conventional  i  And  are  not 

words  mer^y  the  9ign3  by  \vhich  men  have  agreed  to  convey  (as 

we)l  Ha  they  can)  certain  ideas?   And  is  it  not  therefore  to  the  last 

degree  idle,  to  talk  of  the  precise  etymological  signification,  or  the 

intention  of  the  Aqglo-Saxonei,  a^  that  which  ought  to  outweigh 

the  uubrol(en  custom  of  a  whole  nation  through  eight  or  nine 

centuries  i  But  it  is  only  wasting  time  to  argue  against  such  a 

doctrioe ;  let  us  however  advance  a  step  flirther  in  concession^  and 

allow  not  only  that  the  word  *  truth'  was  originally  used  in  its 

strict  etymological  signification,  bqt  that  out  of  respect  to  the* 

Heptarchy,  it  'ought  to  be  uscil  only  ip  that  signification, — and 

Still  we  should  not  be  one  particle  nearer  to  Mr.  Tooke's  last  and 

post  monstrous  conclusion ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thir^  as 

^  truth,'  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  erroneously  presumed  to  use 
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the  word  for  several  hundred  years  pai^.  Notliing  more  cojold  be 
inferred  from  either  propositioo,  than  that  which  is  directly  stated 
in  them — ^that  the  subjects  of  Ethelwolf  and  Wurgan  had  no 
notion  of  eternal  immutable  truth, — and  that  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  use  th^ir  word  to  convey  ideas  differeat  from  those  which 
^ey  aimexed  to  it: — in  short  it  would  be  shewn  that  the  language 
was  imperfect;  but  the  metaphysical  question  about  tnUh,  would 
remain  just  where  it  stood  before. 

In  describing  generally  the  character  of  Mr.  Tooke,  we  have  al« 
fe§dy  anticipated  some  remarks  which  are  particularly  applicable 
to  this  part  of  bis  writings.  One  is  everywhere  shocked  by  the 
insolent  contidence  with  which  he  promulgates  his  own  doctrines, 
by  his  contempt  for  th^  opinions  of  all  other  men,  by  the  strange 
mixture  of  taclious  politics  and  personal  abuse  with  grammar  and 
metaphvsicsy  huc),  more  than  all,  by  his  unwordiy  contumelious 
treatment  of  the  most  illustrious  amongst  his  contemporaries. 

It  IS  nv)t  only  with  the  spirit  that  reigns  through  the  Diversions 
of  Purley  that  we  are  displeased ;  we  think  the  form  and  arrange- 
ncieiit  of  the  work  equally  objectionable. 

The  authority  of  the  ancients  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  dia* 
logue  as  a  vehicle  for  pliilosophical  discussion,  though  some  of  the 

{principal  reasons  which  determined  them  to  adopt  that  form  no 
onge^  exist.  It  seems  however  particularly  ill  adapted  to  the  inves- 
tigation in  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  engaged.  The  greater  part  of  his 
work  (we  do  not  say  so  with  any  view  to  disparage  it)  consists  of  mere 
lexicography — the  enumeration,  derivatioOy  and  definition  of  words. 
Now,  without  denying  that  these  are  subjects  which  the  form  of  a 
conversation  is  best  suited  to  explain,  we  must  own,  that  a  diction- 
ary by  mode  of  dialogue,  though  perfectly  novd,  and  perhaps 
ingenious,  does  not  appear  to  us  a  very  happy  invention.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  well  calculated  for  one  purpose  which  Mr. 
Tooke  evidently  had  in  view  throughout  his  work,  that  of  avoid- 
ing any  clear,  formal,  precise  explanation  of  his  system,  and  of 
the  principles  which  he  was  desirous  to  establish.  *  In  general,'  (to 
use  the  ^ords  of  Mr.  Stewart,)  *  he  seems  purposely  to  have  con- 
fined hin^self  to  a  statement  of  premises  without  pointing  out  (ex- 
cept by  application  or  innuendo)  the  purposes  to  which  he  means 
them  to  be  applied  ;  a  mode  of  writing  which,  by  throwing  an  air 
of  mystery  over  his  real  design,  and  by  amusing  the  imagination 
with  the  prospect  of  some  wonderful  secret  afterwards  to  be  re* 
vealed,  has  given  to  his  truly  learned  and  original  disquisitions  a 
degree  of  celebrity  among  the  smatterers  in  science,  which  they 
wc^ld  never  have  acquired  if  stated  concisely  and  systematically  in 
8  didactic  form.'  Unluckily  for  him,  however,  this  is  not  the  age 
of  mystery,  but  of  free  discussion  and  unreserved  disclosure.    No 
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nan  can  receive  credit  for  an  unknown  capitd  of  knowledge  wfaick 
he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  produce  upon  demand.  The  very  at- 
tempt tp  obtain  it  is  justly  considered  as  bordering  upon  imposture; 
and  Mr.  Tooke  would  have  been  the  first  to  entertain,  and  the 
loudest  to  proclaim,  doubts  of  any  other  person  that  presented 
himself  to  the  world  under  circumstances  so  suspicions.  The 
truth  by  he  had  no  farther  discoveries  to  make ;  if  he  had,  his  vanity 
would  have  insured  the  production  of  them  in  the  thirty  years  diat 
dapNsed  between  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunnng, 
(which  contained  the  germ  of  hi^  subsequent  philological  writing)  , 
and  the  close  of  his  literary  career.  But  he  was  unable  to  denj 
himself  the  petty  gratification  of  rabing  an  exa^^rated  opinion  of 
his  talents  among  the  ill  informed  part  of  hb  readers,  by  pretensions 
which  he  could  never  realize ;  and  was  content  to  sink  in  the  esteem 
of  posterity  for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  little  more  admiration  in  die 
common  herd  of  hb  contemporaries.  He  liked  the  bustle  of  real 
life — pulverem  atque  aciem — a  great  deal  better  than  quiet  and 
mere  literary  pursuits.  Those  who  have  read  the  *  Letter  to  Mr. 
Dunning'  will  recollect  the  perverse  ingenuity  with  which  he  con* 
trived  to  graft  his  great  philological  inquiry  upon  a  le^al  squabble. 
He  comes  hot  from  the  court  of  King  s  Bench  to  discuss  the  aa- 
ture  of  particles,  of  which,  it  seems,  a  riiameful  ignorance,  on  Ae 

Eirt  of  the  judges,  had  just  been  manifested  in  a  verdict -against 
m.  His  nead  is  never  clear  from  the  politics  of  the  day  long 
enough  to  write  five  pages  together  without  alluding  to  them; 
and  he  continually  rouses  his  readers  from  calm  meditation  upoa 
the  origin  of  but  and  to  and  from,  4>y  smart  epigrams  upon  the 
natural  objects  of  hb  hostility,  the  prime  minbter  and  the  chief 
justice  for  the  time  being.  The  society  in  which  he  lived  of  course 
corresponded  to  the  prevalent  disposition  of  hb  mind,  and  was  n- 
ther  political  than  Uterary.  He  probably  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  persons  who  were  capable  of  discussing  with  him,  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,,  the  subjects  of  the  nrtu  mrfpotyrdt,  but  dictated 
'  ex  cathedr^'  to  those  M-ho  were  unable  to  distinguidi  what  was  dis- 
covery from  what  was  only  paradox,  and  who  gave  him  as  much  ere* 
dit  for  what  he  had  only  promised  as  for  what  he  had  actually  per- 
formed. If  he  had  kept  company  in  which  topics  of  that  miturs 
.  were  more  frequently  and  more  ably  discussed,  if  (as  it  were)  be  had 
breathed  a  more  philosophic  air,  a  beneficial  effect  would,  we  think, 
have  been  felt  upon  his  writings.  He  would  have  been  less  haughty 
and  less  positive,  more  clear  and  precise  in  the  statement  of  htt 
views,  more  moderate  in  estimnting  the  value  of  hb  own  labours, 
more  accurate  in  ascertaining  their  real  tendency,  and  above  all  he 
would  have  seen  how  absurd  it  is^  at  thb  time  of  day,  to  expect 
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way  permanent  or  valuable  increase  of  reputation  from  the  f^feeto- 
tion  of  mysterious  hints  and  imperfect  disclotores. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  possessed  of  considerable  learnings  as  .indeed 
bis  writii^  sufficiently  shew.  To  other  more'  casual  acquire* 
ments  he  united  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic  dia<i> 
lectSy  of  which  he  has  so  copiously  and  so  judiciously  availed  bim* 
self  in  his  etymological  researches ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  philosophical  work  farst  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind  whilst  he  was  pursuing  this  comparatively  unfrequented 
track  of  literature.  He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  the  Imw;  a 
science  which,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  particularly  con-> 
genial  to  his  mind,  and  which  he  had  once  studied  with  professional 
accuracy  in  the  hope  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  We  are  unable  to 
state  with  precision  what  was  the  amount  €j£  his  attainaMnts  in 
classical  learning,  but  we  apprehend  he  by  no  means '  possessed 
that  accurate  acquaintance  Mrith  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  scholar^  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  was  familiar  with  all  ouy 
best  writers,  most  so  with  those  of  an  early  datfs.  His  knowledge 
of  modem  langnages  was  considerable,  and  be  was  particularly  well 
read  in  Italian  authors.  On  the  whole,  exclusively  of  philosophy 
and  politics,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  very  acco^iplisbed  man. 

One  of  the  taxes  which  men  pay  for  being  eminent  is  to  have 
dieir  private  as  well  as  their  public  conduct  made  the  subject  of 
criticism :  we  shall  therefore  oiier  no  apology  for  adding  a  few  sacb 
remarks  as  our  information  enables  us  to  supply  upon  that  of  Mr. 
Tooke.  In  the  essential  particulars  of  truth,  honour,  and  justice, 
in  all  tbaty  in  a  popular  sense,  forms  die  morality  of  a  gentleman, 
be  stood,  we  believe,  unimpeached;  at  least  no  charge  against 
him  for  the  violation  of  it  was  ever  substantia;ted,  although  he  lived 
for  half  a  century  exposed  tcAhe  public  eye,  and  beset  by  the  vigi^ 
lant  hostility  of  active  and  poweHul  enemies.  His  great  fault,  as 
9  private  man,  was  a  libertinism  in  his  habits  and  discourse 
which  ill  became  his  character,  his  profession,  and,  latterly,  his  age. 
It  may  seem  an  uncharitable  suspicion,  but  we  are  really  afraid  that 
the  tendency  of  which  we  complain,  was  rather  increased  than 
checked  by  the  profession  to  which,  however  unwillingly,  he  be- 
longed. He  had  a  sort  of  spite  at  all  its  restraints.  Many  of  them 
be  never  could  throw  off;  but  he  was  anxious  to  shew  that  in  licen- 
tiousness atieast  he  could  be  a  layman. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  he  was  kind,  friendly,  and  bos* 
pitable.  We  doubt  whether  his  temper  was  naturally  good;  but 
if  it  was  not,  he  had  a  merit  the  more;  for  he  had  so  completely 
subdued  it  by  care  and  self-controul  as  never  to  betray,  under  any 
proTocntioDi  the  sn^te3t  mark  of  tbatirritabilitjr  which  often  accom- 
panies 
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psnies  talent^  and  whidi  gains  so  rapidi j  opoD  those  ivho  know  not 
how  to  guard  against  its  approaches.  Indeed  the  aspect  under 
which  he  appeared  in  private  was  by  no  means  such  as  die  stero 
cynicism  anid  ferocious  turbulence  of  his  public  conduct  woaki  bate 
led  one  to  expect ;  and  those^  whose  opinion  of  him  has  been  formed 
exclusively  upon  his  political  character  and  his  writings,  will  bav« 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  curate  of  Brentford  wses  one 
of  the  best  bred  gentlemen  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  he  was  a 
sort  of  phamomenou.  '  He  was  bom  in  a  low  station :  at  no  period 
did  he  appear  to  have  possessed  any  remarkable  advantages  fnr  the 
study  of*  good  breeding;  on  die  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  fail 
life  was  spent  in  constant  intercourse  widi  coarae,  vulgar,  and  ub^ 
educated  men. .  Yet  his  natural  taste  was  so  good,  «md  be  had 
profited  ,80  judioionsly  by  whatever  opportunities  he  ^03^,  that 
courts  and  high  stations  have  seldom  produced  a  better  example  of 
polite  and  elegant  behaviour  than  was  exhibited  by  die  associate 
of  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Thelwall.  Indeed  his  manner  had  almost 
every  excellence  that  manner  can  displaj^-rgrace,  vivacity,  frank- 
ness, dignity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  its  outward  forms  and  in  that 
which  is  purely  conventional,  his  courtesy  wore  the  air  of  the 
'  vieille  cour,'  and  was  rath^  more  elaborate  than  is  consistent  widi 
the  practice  of  this  lounging  unceremonious  age:  but  it  was  never 
forced  or  constrained,  and  it  sat  not  ungracefully  upon  an  old 
mau.  ♦ 

It  has  been  remarked  of  some  very  eminent  men,  that  either  from 
bashfulness,  or  pride,  or  indifference,  or  want  of  a  ready  command 
of  their  faculties,  their  conversation  iVequently  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations which  their  character  had  raised.  Mr.  Tooke  was  not 
of  that  class.  He  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  con- 
versation. He  was  naturally  of  a  social  and  convivial  turn.  Hit 
animal  spirits  were  strong,  the  pron^>titude  of  his  understanding 
was  equal  to  its  vigour,  and  he  was  by  no  means  too  proud  to  re- 
ceive with  satisfaction  the  small  but  immediate  reward  of  appro- 
bation and  good  will  which  is  always  cheerfully  paid  to  thedisphy 
of  agreeable  qualities  in  society.  A  long,  attentive,  and  acute  ob- 
Wrvation  of  the  world,  had  furnished  him  with  a  vast  store  of  in- 
formation and  remark,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  commani- 
cate,  but  never  desirous  to  obtrude  upon  his  hearers.  The  eventt 
of  his  political  life  had  brought  him  into  personal  intercourse  willi 
many  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  his  time,  and  4ie  was  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  history  of  them  all.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  few  of  the  num- 
ber had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  objects  of  his  regard  or  approba- 
tion ;  and  as  candour  was  not  a  virtue  he  much  afiected,  it  wai 
therefore  necessary  to  receive  bis  account  of  their  actioas  and  cha- 
racter 
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I'«ctef  M^ith  all  imaginable  caution  and  allowance.  But  if  he  was 
not  a  faithful  portrait  painter^  he  was  at  least  an  admirable  carica^ 
turist ;  which,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  entertainment,  did  quite 
as  well :  and  it  must  be  oivned  that  his  representations,  though 
harsh  and  unfavourable,  always  bore  a  striking  and  amusing  re^* 
semblance  to  the  originals.  Viewed  alone,  they  would  have  con^ 
▼eyed  a  very  erroneous  idea ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  without 
their  use  in  correcting  the  impressions  which  had  been  made  by  more 
friendly,  but  equally  unfuthfiil  artists.  He  possessed  an  inexhaus^ 
tible  fund  of  anecdotes,  which  he  introduced  with  great^  skill,  and 
related  with  neatness,  grace,  rapidity  and  pleasantry.  He  had  a 
)quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  was  a  great  master  of  the  whole 
art  of  raillery,  a  dangerous  talent,  though  the  exercise  of  it  in  his 
hands  was  always  tempered  by  politeness  and  good  humour.  NcT 
man,  we  believe,  ever  provoked  him  by  hostile  attack,  without 
having  reason  to  repent  of  his  rashness.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the 
means  that  could  makeoretoirt  terrible; — ready  poignant  wit, perfect 
composure  and  self-command,  boldness  confirmed  by  the  habit  of 
victory  in  that  species  of  combat,  and  a  heartfelt  bitterness,  which 
when  he  was  once  emancipated,  by  the  indiscretion  of  his  adversary, 
from  those  restraints  which  good-breeding  imposed,  poured  itself 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  |een,  unsparing,  irresistible  invective.  But 
these  severe  chastisements  were  but  rarely  inflicted,  never,  webe- 
li^e^  except  when  provoked  by  some  signal  instance  of  folly  or  im- 
pertinence in  his  opponent. 

His  faiilt  as  a  companion  was  that  love  of  paradox  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  a  tendency  to  disputation  which  led 
him  continually  to  argue  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory,  and  in  evi- 
dent contradiction  to  bis  own  real  opinion — a  practice  quite  insuf- 
ferable when  adopted,  as  it  often  is,  by  persons  of  ordinary  under* 
standing,  and  who  only  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess  the 
acuteness  with  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  really  endowed,  and  to  which 
we  must  own,  that  ewen  his  livelmess,  native  higenui^^  and  felicity 
of  illustration,  could  never  wholly  reconcile  us. 

He  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  humoijir,  sometimes  coarse,  but  al- 
ways striking,  comic,  and  original.  His  speeches  afforded  some 
good  specim^QS  of  it  to  the  public,  and  he  indulged  in  it  still  more 
freely  in  private.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  objected  to 
him,^  that  his  conversation  was  hardly  ever  quite  serious ;  and  that 
what  with  paradox,  and  what  with  irony,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  at 
bis  true  meaning,  llie  truth  seems  to  be,  that  be  comforted  him- 
self for  not  having  a  larger  share  in  the  business  of  the  world,  by 
laughing  at  every  body  and  every  thing  it  contained.  His  scepticd 
disposition  probably  kept  his  mmd  unsettled  upon  many  important 
facts  as  to  which  the  generality  of  men  entertain  more  fixed  opi- 
nions, 
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moos,  and  be  was  therefore  ready  to  espoufle  eiiher  side  with  eqm! 
aeal  and  equal  insincerity^  just  as  accident  or  caprice  inclined  him 
at  the  moment,  lliere  were  other  subjocta  on  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  more  positively^  but  on  which  we  are  apt  to  sus- 
pect that  bis  eioteric  doctrines  were  very  different  from  tiH»se  wluch 
^e  tai^ht  to  aldei-nien,  shoemakers^  and  other  patriotic  persou. 
On  such  occasions,  he  could  not  have  been  in  eianiest.  He  most 
have  seen  through  the  designs  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acting—' 
be  must  have  loathed  their  vulgarity — ^he.  must  have  despised  their 
lolly.  We  are  aware  how  severe  a  censure  upon  his  honesty  this 
opinion  implies^  but  we  really  think  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  his  understanding  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  species  of  courage,  active  and  pas- 
•ive,  personal  and  political.  Even  his  adversaries  allowed  him  this 
merit.  We  recollect,  that  in  the  year  1794,  at  the  time  of  the 
State  Trials,  when  it  was  falsely  reported,  that  upon  being  coib- 
mitted  to  the  Tower  his  spirit  had  failed,  mid  he  had  burst  into 
tears,  Wilkes  expressed  great  surprize,  and  said,  '  I  knew  he  was 
a  knave,  but  I  never  thought  him  a  coward.'  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  found  no  better  opportunities  for  the  display  of  so 
valuable  a  quality,  than  in  election  riots,  and  trials  for  sedition 
and  treason. 

In  spite  of  labour  and  dissipation  his  life  was  protracted  to  a 
period  which  indicated  an  originally  sound  and  vigorous  frame. 
For  the  last  twen^  years,  however,  he  was  subject  to  several  te* 
vere,  distressii^  and  incurable  infirmities.  These  he  bore  with  a 
patience  and  firmness  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire:  to  the 
«  very  last  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  beat  down  by  them,  nor 
ever  for  one  moment  indulged  in  comphunt,  or  gave  way  to  de- 
spondency. In  the  intervals  of  paiif,  nay,  even  when  actually  sof- 
feriug  under  it,  he  preserved  a  self-command,  which  enabled  him 
to  converMC,  not  only  with  spirit  and  vigour,  but  with  all  his  ac- 
customed cheerfulness  and  pleasantry,  never  making  any  demand 
upon  tlje  sympathy  of  his  friends,  or  mentioning  his  own  situation 
at  all,  except  when  occasionally,  and  by  a  very  pardonable  exer- 
cise of  bis  sophistry,  he  anAised  himsdf  in  exalting  its  comforts, 
and  explaining  away  its  disadvantages — displaying  in  this  respect  a 
manly  spirit  and  a  practical  philosophy  which,  if  they  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  moral,  as  well  as  upon  his  physical  con- 
dition, if  they  had  been  employed  with  as  much  effect  in  recon- 
ciling him  to  his  political  exclusion  as  to  his  bodily  siifferiiq;8, 
might  have  produced,  not  the  very  imperfect  character  we  have 
been  attempting  to  delineate,  in  which  the  unfavourable  traits  bear 
so  large  a  proportion  to  those  of  a  nobler  and  more  benign  cas^ 
but  the  venerable  portrait  of  a  truly  wise  and  virtuous  mail. 
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Abt.  YIII.    Tales  of  Fashiombh  Life.    By  Miss  Edgeirorth; 
Yob.  4>  5,  and  6*    Johnscfn.  1812* 

'IX/^HEN  the  ^  Tales  of  Fashionable  life'  first  came  under  our 
^^  consideration,  we  endeavoured  to  .convey  to  the  reader,  our 
l^eral  impression  of  Miss  Edgevroith's  literary  character ;  and| 
though  we  were  not  enabled  to  speak  with  equal  approbation  of  all 
her  efforts,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  nio<» 
dem  novelists,  and  to  express  our  satiftfaction  at  the  promise  then 
held  OMt  to  us  of  a  continuation  of  her  amusing  and  instructive  tales* 
In  reference  to  the  focmer  volumes,  we  are  inclined  to  pronounce 
these  now  offered  to  the  public  to  have,  perhaps,  less  striking  pas- 
sages, bat  certainly  fewer  faults,  and  to  be,  on  the  whole,  superipft 
in  point  of  taste,  i^Herest,  and  above  all,  '  vraisemblance.' 

We  m-e  well  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  a  due  mediu^ 
between  flatness  and  common-place  on  the  one  hand,  and  romance 
and  improbabilities  on  the  other;  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
in  order  to  excite  extraordinary  interest,  the  novelist  must  be  per- 
mitted the  use  of  incidents  less  usual,  and  of  characters  less  common 
than  are  met  with  in  the  streets  and  society  of  London ;  but  we  oan-* 
not  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  violent  and  unnecessary  vicissitudes  of 
fortiine  and  feeling  which  disfigure,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every 
tale  of  the  first  livraisan  of  this  work.  We  have  already  stated  that 
we  are  no  enemies  to  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  extcaordinary,  but 
we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  extreme  improbabilities,  and  events 
barely  vvithin  the  verge  of  nature,  which  excite  wonder  instead  of  in- 
terest, and  disgust  rather  than  surprise.  We  are  therefore  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  in  the  present  volumes  we  find  muph  less  Reason 
for  complaint  on  this  point;  and  we-  are  satisfied  that  a  more  ge*. 
miine  and  sustained  interest  is  preserved  by  this  attention  to  proba-. 
bilityi  than  could  have  been  excited  by  those  more  amazing  inci- 
dents and  transactions  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  sometimea. 
endeavoured  to  captivate  our  attention. 

As  we  profess  great  respect  for  Miss  £dgeworth*s  abilities^ 
end  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  successful  e&ct  of  her  kboursy 
we  shall  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  nH>nitory  words  on  the  subject 
of  this  failing  which  we  think  is  in  some  cfegree  characteristicalp 
mod  which,  though  less  obvious  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  talea 
now  before  us,  is  yet  not  altogether  unobservable,  and  is,  we 
think,  a  considerable  blemish  on  the  story  of  Einilie  de  Coulanges.. 
That  *  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujours  vraisemblable,'  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  we  are  prepared  to  insist  that,  while  the  *vrai'  is  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  the  historian  of  real  life,  the  ^  vraUemblable^  ia 
tbe  only  legitimate  province  of  the  novelist  who  aioM  at  improving 
4he  iiodersta&ding  or  touching  the  heart. 
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Violent  catastrophes  and  strange  vicissitudes  occur  now  and 
then  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  they  are  so  rare^  that,  Us  lessons  ef 
conduct,  they  have  little  effect  on  the  mind.  Buffon  says  soiae- 
M'here  that  when  a  chance  becomes  so  remote  as  to  be  ten  tfaoo- 
aand  to  one,  it  ceases  t6  create  any  interest ;  and  though  Doctor 
Johnson  observed  that  if  among  ten  thousand  men,  lots  were  to 
be  drawn  for  the  death  of  one,  none  of  the  ten  thousand  vi^ould  be 
perfectly  at  ease;  yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  (however  it  might  be 
m  a  real  crisis  of  life  and  death)  the  reader  of  a  novel  will  be 
indifferent  to  events,  the  probability  of  which  rests^  on  no  better 
foundation  than  that  they  have  happened  once  in  an  age,  or  to  one 
man  out  of  ten  thousafnd. 

Of  this  character  are,  the  disgusting  duel  on  which  the  whde 
drama  of  *  Belinda'  turns ;  the  change  at  nurse  of  the  heir  of  Glen* 
thorn  for  the  son  of  the  blacksmith  which  constitutes  die  plot  and 
produces  the  denouement  of  *  Ennui  ;*  the  nauseous  folly  of  the  ro- 
ttiantic  friendship  in  *  Almeria;'  the  indelicate  and  unlikely  incideot 
which  operates  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Pembroke  in  *  the  Dun;' 
and  the  threadbare  improbability  of  Emilie  de  Cotilanges'  refusing 
to  marry  the'  son  of  her  friend,  because  her  heart  was  engaged 
to  an  interesting  unknown,  and  the  stale  surprize  of  discovering 
this  same  interesting  unknown  to  be  the  very  son  of  her  friend. 
All  these  (and  we  could  still  farther  swell  the  list)  appear  to 
us  defects  of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in 
Miss  lEdgewoi|^'s  works,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  animadvert^ 
ing  upon  them,  though  we  hope  that  she  will  not  excuse  merely, 
but  even  take  in  good  part,  our  observations  upon  the  almost  aoU- 
tary  fault  of  which  we  have  to  complain. 

But,  while,  the  incidents  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  pieces  are  too 
often  improbable,  she  is  altogethe^exempt  from  a  fault  which,  at 
first  sight,  one  wduld  expect  to  find  allied  to  the  former,  and  vrhicb 
we  have  to  allege  against  almost  the  whole  class  of  modem  novel 
writers, — the  want  of  truth  and  nature  in  the  numners  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  story.  In  this  department  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) of  composition.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  eminently  successful. 
We  do  not  know  that  she  has,  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  a 
rival  except  the  inimitable  authors  of  Gil  Bias  and  Don  Quixote; 
and  the  discrimination  with  which  the  individualHy  of  her  persons  is 

t reserved  through  all  the  varieties  of  rank,  sex,  and  nation,  gives  to 
er  story  a  combined  charm  of  truth  and  novelty,  creates  an  in- 
terest more  acute  than  fiction  (if  fiction  it  can  be  called)  ever  ex- 
cited, and  strikes  us  (for  the  moment  at  least)  blind  to  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  scene  on  which  these  moving  images,  diese  living 
pictures  are  employed. 

But  to  this  power  of  masterly  and  minute  delineation  of  charac- 
ter Miss  Edgeworth  adds  another,  which  has  rarely  been  combined 
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witl^  the  ?onner,  that  of  interweaTing  the  peculiarities  of  her  per- 
aous  with  the  conduct  of  her  piece,  and  makii^  them,  without 
forgetting  for  a  moment  their  persoiud  consistency,  conduce  to  the 
general  lesson  which,  she  undertakes  to  iqculcate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  exactly  the  merit  of  this  latter  power,  we 
BQUst  recollect  how 'seldom  it  has  heen  successfiiUy  employed. 
£ven  in  the  drama,  whose  particular  province  it  is  to  combine  the 
varieties  of  human  character  into  one  action,  to  draw  them,  as  it 
were,  into  the  vortex  of  one  interest,  and  to  produce,  by  means  of 
conflicting  passions,  one  common  object,  Shakespeare  (we  think 
we  may  say)  alone,  has  been  able  to  solve  this  great  problem. 
Other  dramatists  have  chosen  their  characters  and  their  objects  with 
a  direct  reference  to  one  another,  and  arranged  their  whole  chai&  of 
moral  causes  and  effects  with  a  precision,  which  being  easily  fore- 
seeii,  is  not  easily  admired.  He  alone  takes  men  and  women  as 
)ie  finds  them  in  nature,  and,  blending  their  powers  yet  discrimi- 
nating  their  motives,  without  difficulty,  and  apparently  without  ef* 
fort,  moulds  the  vast  variety  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  had 
designed  them. 

Among  the  novelists,  (whose  duties,  though  of  an  inferior  rank, 
are  of  a  similar  kind,)  we  cannot  immediately  recollect  one  who  hat 
this  merit.  In  Tom  Jones,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Amelia,  we  have 
a  most  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  real  life ;  but  it  is,  if  we  may 
yenture  to  say  so,  too  real.  A  novel,  which  is  not  in  some  degree 
a  lesson  either  of  morals  or  conduct,  is,  we  think,  a  production 
which  the  world  might  be  quite  as  well  without,  and, .  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  personages  of  the  (otherwise)  excellent  works 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  brought  together,  without  any 
imch  leading  object  in  the  association — without  reference  to  any 
particular  principle,  and  witli6ut  inculcating  any  specific  system 
of  moral  duty.  Towards  die  close,  indeed,  of  the  last  volume 
of  this  class  there  is  usually  some  attempt  at  '  moralizing  the 
tale,'  and  executing  a  lame  and  tardy  justice  on  the  prominent 
offenders ;  but  this  produces  little  beneficial  effect  on  die  mind : 
there-  b  generally  no  kind  of  relation  between  the  punishment 
inflicted  and  the  crimes  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  visited,  and 
the  errors  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  have  as  little  to  do  with 
the  annoyance  which  they  suffer,  as  their  virtues  with  the  happi- 
ness to  which  theyare  ultimately,  and  for  the  most  part,  undeMr«> 
vedly  dismissed.  This,  we  admit,  is  no  more  than  occurs  in  tb« 
great  book  of  the  world;  but  the  more  accurately  that  book  ia 
copied,  the  less  inclined  we  should  be  to  recommend  to  young  and 
ardent  minds  the^perusal  of  the  transcript.  We  doubt  whether  the 
ridicule  of  Thwackum  and  Trulliber,  or  the  exposure  of  Squire  Gam 
gud  Blifil,  have  ever  stifled  the  seeds  of  brutality  or  vioe  in  any 
.    VOL.  vii.  NO.xiv.  z  '     mind; 
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miod ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  gay  immoralitiesy  the  cri- 
minal  levities,  and  the  rewarded  dissipation  of  Tom  Jones  and  Pe- 
regrine Pickle  have  contributed  to  inflame,  and  we  will  venture  to 
add,  to  debauch  many  a  yotitliful  imagination. 

Another  class  of  novelists,  of  later  date  and  humbler  preten- 
sions to  wit  and  powers  of  intellect,  are  nearly  the  antipodes  of 
the  former.  Nothing  in  t^eir  drama  is  real;  their  scenes  are 
fancy,  and  their  actors  mere  essences.  The  hero  and  heroine  are 
generally  paragons  of  courage,  beauty,  and  virtue ;  they  reside  in 
such  castles  as  never  were  built,  in  the  midst  of  such  forests  as 
never  grew,  infested  by  such  hordes  of  robbers  and  murderers  at 
were  never  collected  together.  In  the  small  number  of  these 
novels  which  have  any  plan  or  meaning,  all  is  modelled  on  a  cer- 
tain principle,  and  every  event  predisposed  to  conduce  to  a  cer- 
tain object.  Virtue  is  to  be  always  persecuted,  never  over- 
powered, and  at  the  close  invariably  rewarded;  while  vice,  on 
the  other  hand,  triumphant  through  all  the  previous  scenes,  is 
iore  to  be  immolated  in  the  last  by  the  sword  of  retribution.  This 
kind  of  novel  is  as  useless,  as  the  former  may  be  pernicious ;  dM 
lessons  it  teaches  are  mere  enthusiasm  and. romance:  for  the  every 
day  occurrences  of  life  there  is  incidcated  a  magnanimous  contempt; 
and  the  mind,  taught  to  neglect  or  despise  the  common  duties  of 
society,  is  either  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  heroism  which  never  can 
be  tried,  or  fixed  in  erroneons  pnnciples  of  morality  and  duty  frooi 
which  it  is  not  easily  reclaimed. 

Between  these  extremes,  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  great  ability 
and  proportionate  effect,  holds  her  way.  Her  characters  are  as 
natural  as  those  of  the  class  of  novej  writers  to  whom  we  first  al- 
luded, and  they  contribute  to  the  object  she  has  in  view  as  regu- 
larly as  those  of  the  latter :  her  virtue  and  her  vice,  though  copied 
exactly  from  nature,  conduce,  with  perfbct  ease,  to  a  moral  conclii* 
sion,  and  are  finally  punished  or  rewarded  by  means,  which  (rare 
as  retribution  in  this  world  is)  appear  for  the  most  part  neither 
inconsistent  nor  unnatural. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  state  what,  in  addition  to  our  for- 
mer observations,  has  occurred  to  us  on  the  more  prominent  beau^ 
ties  or  defects  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  stile,  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
hasty  sketch  qf  the  contents  of  the  volumes  now  before  us ;  not 
with  the  intention  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  what  they 
undoubtedly  will  read,  or  have  already  read  in  Miss  Edgeworth's 
own  words,  biit  rather  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  moral  ob* 
ject  of  each  tale,  with  reference  to  the  machinery  by  which  that 
object  is  accomplished. 

The  first,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  fourth  volume,  is  en- 
titled '  Vivian/  a  story  intended,  as  ^r.  Edgeworth  informs  U5« 
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(in  u  preface  which  he  contributes  to  this  ))ublicationO  to  ^  ex- 
pose one  of  the  most  common  defects  of  mankind.'  *  *  To  be  in-* 
firm  of  purpose/  he  continues,  *  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  art- 
ful, or  at  the  disposal  of  accident.  Look  round,  and  count  the 
numbers  who  have  within  your  own  knowledge  failed  from  want  of 
firmness.  An  excellent  and  m  ise  mother  gave  the  following  ad- 
vite  with  her  dying  breath  ;  **  My  son,  learn  early  how  to  say,  No !" 
This  precept  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  story  of  Vivian.'  (p.  2.) 

Vivian  is  a  young  man  of  good  family  and  of  large  estate,  who 
having  lost  his  father  while  yet  an  infant,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  in  his  mother.  Lady  Mary  Vivian,  who,  *  though  a  woman 
of  fashion,  is  remarkably  well  informed  and  domestic/  a  sensible 
and  affectionate  guardian,  and  the  very  paragon  of  tutors  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Russel;  but  unhappily  Vivian's  disposition  is  of  too  ductile  a 
nature  to  retain  permanently  the  excellent  impressions  which  these 
accomplished  instructors  endeavour  to  give  him.  Their  precepts 
dine  to  his  memory  indeed,  but  only  to  occasion  remorse  at  the 
facility  with  which  he  on  all  occasions  departs  from  them.  Lad]r 
Mary's  notions  on  education,  though  perhaps  pretty  well  fitted  for 
general  use,  were  rather  ill-adapted  to  the  weak,  jealous,  and  ner« 
voas  disposition  of  her  son.  *  She  over^educated^  over-^instnicted, 
over-dosed  him  with  her  mature  lessons  of  prudence — so  he  gave 
up  hearing  with  his  e»rs,  and  seeing  with  hiseyes,  till  she  at  leneth 
discovered  that  he  bad  neith^  ears^  eyes,  or  understanding  of  Ids 
own.'  Then  in  a  sudden  panic,  leigt  he  should  grow  too  yielding 
and  undecided,  she  hurried  him  away  from  the  soft  discipline  in 
which  be  lived,  and  plunged  him  at  once  into  the  cold  bath  of  a 
public  school,  where  his  bonie4>reeding  an^  his  school-breeding 
(assimilating  but  ill  together)  inci^eased  by  their  counteraction  th« 
weakness  of  his  character.  And  here  we  must  complain  a  little 
of  the  bold  ignorance  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  selects  Har- 
row as  the  school  in  which  she  represents  Vivian  as  made 
'  ashamed  of  every  thing  valuable  he  had  learned  at  home,  and  as 
there  learning  every  thing  bad  and  nothing  good.'  (p.  5.)  If  there 
is  any  school  of  which  less  perhaps  than  of  another  this  charge  o»n 
be  truly  matle,  it  is,  we  believe,  Harrow.  From  an  author  of  less 
reputation  in  didactics,  we  should  have  treated  this  charge  with 
contempt ;  but  the  audiority  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  die  still 
graver  authority  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  sanctions,  by  his  ^  im- 

Iirimatur,'  his  daughter's  judgment  of  a  school  of  which  she  at 
east  knows  nothing,  obliges  us  to  express  our  disapprobation  of 
such  flippant  injustice— of  «uch  inconsiderate  depreciation  of  an 
institution,  to  wl^ch  we  look,  with  affectionate  reverence,  as  the 
seminary  of  some  of  the  best,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  eminent 
men  that  our  country  has  ever  produced. 

z  2  Vivian, 
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Vivian,  however,  has  the  ill  luck  to  be  spoiled  by  every  thing 
that  constitutes  the  highest  advantages  of  other  persons, — throu^ 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  a  similar  fatality  attends  him. 

Tlie  first  thing  of  importance  which  he  does,  is  to  fall  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Sidney,  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  prudent 
young  woman,  who  engages  his  affections  as  long  as  her  want  of 
!>uperior  rank  and  fortune  indispose  Lady  Mary  Vivian  to  the  raatdi; 
but  the  moment  the  spring  of  his  mother's  opposition  is  removed, 
Mr.-  Vivian's  passion  relaxes  very  gradually,  and  he  becomes,  by 
every  new  incident,  more  and  more  indifferent  to  Miss  Sidney, 
whO|  very  fortunately  for  her^lf,  escapes  this  higher  alliance,  and 
appears  in  the  close  of  the  volume  as  destined  to  the  sober  happi- 
ness of  a  union  with  Mr.  Russel. 

Close  to  Mr.  Vivian's  good  modem  house,  a  certain  Earl  of 
Glistonbury  has  an  old  godiic  residence.  *  Some  daemon  whispers, 
Vivian,  have  a  taste,'  and  Vivian,  with  great  diligence,  betakes 
himself  to  disi^pating  a  fine  estate,  in  spoiling  a  good  house,  and 
converting  Vivian  Hall  into  \\v\bx\' Castle. 

He  next  stands  for  his  county,  and  is  returned,  much  to  his  per- 
sonal triumph,  and  to  his  pecuniary  inconvenience.  The  former 
naturally  produces  a  proud,  and,  as  he  thinks,  honest  desire  of 
public  character,  which  the  latter,  after  a  thousand  struggles,  in« 
duces  him  to  forfeit.  He  associates  himself  in  politics  with  men 
whom  he  cannot  esteem,  and  he  elopes  with  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
a  woman  whom  he  despises,  and  almost  hates.  He  recovers,  how- 
ever, as  is  but  too  natural,  from  the  effects  of  this  disgraceful  trans- 
action, but  only  to  be  east  into  new  perplexities ;  he  becomes,  by 
niere  irresolution,  an  inmate  of 'Lord  tilistonbury's  fomily,  who,  for 
poor  Vivian's  sins,  has  two  daughters  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ters : — with  Lady  Julia,  lively  and  enthusiastic,  be  soon  becomes  en- 
amoured, but  widi  Lady  Sarah,  cold,  formal,  and  repelling,  he  b,  by 
a  series  of  weaknesses,  driven  into  a  reluctant  marriage.  His  noble 
father-dii-law,  who,  as  well  as  Vivian,  has  hitherto  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government,  now  finds  an  occasion  for  joining  the 
standard  of  the  minister,  and  a  marquisate  is  to  be  the  reward  of  his 
lordship's  and  Vivian's  defection  from  their  party.  A(*ter  a  bitter 
simple  between  vanity,  (which  he  thinks  integrity,)  on  die  one 
side,  and  his  own  wants  and  Lord  Glistonbury 's  importunities  on 
the  other,  his  apostacy  is  accomplished;  and  stung  with  internal  re- 
morse, and  exasperated  by  the  contempt  of  the  world,  he  becomes 
involved  in  a  personal  quarrel  with  one  of  bis  former  poKttcal  as- 
sociates, whose  wit  had  ensnared,  whose  arts  corrupted,  and  whoae 
hand  at  last  terminates  the  existence  of  the^unhappy  Vivian. 

Our  readers  cannot  fajl  to  see  in  this  outline  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  strong  discrimination  of  character^  and  they  will  oj^serra 
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the  art  by  which  every  shade  of  Viviarfs  dispositioD,  and  every 
iiicideiit  of  his  Hfe  is  rendered  applicable  to  the  lesson  which  the 
author  intends  to  give  us.  The  story  is  throughout  (we  had  almost 
isaid  painfully)  interesting,  and  the  persons  are  skilfully  drawn  :— 
if  we  have  any  objection  upon  thisppint,  it  is  to  the  Earl  of  Glis- 
tonbury^  whose  talents  appeaf  to  us  rather  too  mean,  and  whose 
manners  are  certainly  too  vulgar  and  frivolous  for  the  part  which  he 
lias  to  perform.  Weak  and  flexible  as  Vivian  is,  we  yet  think  that 
his  abandonment  of  his  psarty  and  his  principles,  would  have  been 
much  more  naturally  and  adequately  accounted  for,  if  Lord  Glis- 
tonbury  had  deserved  and  possessed  a  greater  influence  over  him : 
to  be  the  puppet  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Glistonbury  now  appears, 
is  not  merely  weakness,  it  is  absolute  imbecility,  and  not  quite  re- 
concileable  with  the  general  powers  of  discernment  attributed  to  Vi- 
Tian.  We  must  also  own  that  we  are  not  a  little  dbgusted  with  the 
infamous  and  incredible  profligacy  of  the  husband,  who  assists 
his  wife  in  the  seduction  of  his  friend,  and  contrives  their  elope- 
ment in  the  mere  prospect  of  plunder.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
this  horrible  machiner}*;  the  frailty  of  human  nature  requires  unhap- 
pily no  plot  or  contrivance  to  surprize  and  betray  it ;  and  wdth  the 
option  of  two  causes,  the  one  obvious  and.  natural,  and  the  other 
odiously  improbable,  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  her  own  design.  Miss  Edgeworth  should  have  chosen  the 
latter.  It  has  happened  that  this  incident  has  been  lately  attempted 
on  the  stage;  but  the  natural  good  ta^te  and  good  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic refused  to  tolerate  so  disgusting  a  conception. 

On  the  story  of  '  Emilie'  we  shall  not  have  much  to  observe ;  it 
is  one  of  those  sketches  of  manners  and  temper  to  which  tlie  pencil 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  alone  could  give  any  d^ee  of  value ;  and  we 
have  already  hinted  ourdisapprobationof  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 

Emilie  and  her  mother  the  Countess  de  Coulanges,  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  revolution,  find  in  an  English  lady,  to  whom 
they  have  a  letter  of  introduction,  (though  it  seems  they  had  for- 
merly known  her  a  little,)  a  friend  so  extraordinarily  kind  and 
generous,  that  she  receives  them  even  into  her  family,  and  pro- 
vides, not  for  their  comforts  merely,  but  for  tlieir  luxuries,  in  a 
style  of  profuse  liberality,  which  to  us  appears  incredible.  This 
hot  friend  has,  however,  with  all  her  nobleness  of  mind,  )he  infir- 
mity of  a  jealous  and  fretful  temper;  and  with  the  struggles  be- 
tween Mrs.  Somers's  generosity  and  ill-humour,  and  Emilie's  grati* 
tude  and  pride,  about  twp  hundred  pages  are  occupied,  may  w« 
venture  to  say,  somewhat  tediously* 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Somers,  with  all  the  ebbings  and  flowjngf 

of  her  temper,  is  piost  accurately  d^hneatied — the  Is^bprious  efior^ 

after  misery'^the  unious  search  for  unbappiness — the  aff^^tc^ 

'  2  3  composurt 
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composure  of  her  complaints,  atid  the  bitter  civility  of  her  sarcasms, 
are  drawn  from  the  most  furious  observation  of  a  frail  temper,  by 
the  hand  of  a  master:  but,  after  all,  these  domestic  grievances, 
these  bickerings  and  heart-burnings,  diese  feuds  about  a  pot  of 
mignonette,  and  the  deadly  rivalries  of  butterfly-hunting,  do  not 
sufficiently  sustain  the  attention.  One  could  not  live  an  hour  with 
Mrs.  Somers,  not  even  in  the  story ;  and  though  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  in  Miss  Edgeworth^s  exhibition,  a  better  portrait  than  that 
of  this  lady,  we  doubt  very  much  of  its  becoming  popular :  yet  wc 
are  not  without  hopes  that,  though  not  agreeable  to  all  palates,  the 
medicine  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  die  patients  for  whom  it  is 
chiefly  intended.  Many  of  those  unhappy  people  who  spend  then* 
lives  in  the  perpetual  torture  of  peevishness,  are  really  ignorant  of 
their  own  infinnity — they  miserably  deceive  ftemselves  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  uneasiness,  which  they  neither  attribute  to  its  true 
cause,  uor  call  by  its  right  name.  We  think  it  probable  diat  Mrs. 
Somers  may  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  her  fellow  sufferers,  and  in- 
form them,  that  the  anonymous  misery  mider  which  they  have  so 
long  laboured,  and  which  tliey  charge  upon  the  injustice  of  all  their 
acquaintances  or  friends,  is  really  no  other  than  die  vulgar  disease 
of  ill-humour,  and  springs  from  no  soured*  but  the  jealous  vanity 
or  peevish,  arrogance  of  the  patients'themselves. 

The  last,  the  longest,  and  in  our  judgment  decidedly  the  best  of 
these  tales  is  the '  Absentee.'  We  do  not  derogate  fix>m  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  powers  of  general  painting,  when  we  say  that  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Irish  manners  she  is  peculiarly  admirable.  We 
do  not  mean  in  the  delineation  of  ih'fe  mere  Irish :  that,  as  it  al- 
most approaches  to  caricature,  is  not  very  diflicult,  nor,  when 
accomplished,  very  valuable;  but  in  the  accurate  discrimination  of 
the  various  classes  of  Irish  sotriety,  all  marked  with  the  lively  traits 
of  their  common  origin,  yet  distinguished  by  the  several  peculiari- 
ties of  their  respective  stations  and  characters.  Other  writers  have 
caught  nothing  but  the  general  feature,  and  in  their  description, 
every  thing  that  is  Irish  is  pretty  much  alike,  lords,  peasants, 
ladies,  and  nurses :  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  keen  observation  and  virid 
pencil,  it  was  re^rvfed  to  separate  the  genus  into  its  species  and 
individuals,  and  to  exhibit  the  mOst  accurate  and  yet  the  most 
diversified  views  that  have  ever  been  drawn  of  a  national  character. 

There  is  another  peculiar  merit  in  Miss  Edgewortli's  Irish 
ftcenes,  which  gives  them  additional  charms  of  nature  and  variety; — 
she  never  foi-gets  die  intimate  intercourse  of  this  country  with  the 
•ister  kingdom,  and  fails  not  to  intersperse  such  a  proportion  of 
Scotch  and  English  character  as,  while  it  preserves  the  illusion  of 
ihe  scene,  affords  the  happiest  opportimities  (ahd  thejr  are  never 
iost)  of  contrasting  ^uid  m-ingiu^;  out  (as  pamters  cali  it)  the  pro^ 
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mjnent  figures  of  the  piece,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  exhibiting  the 
liveliest  view  of  a  stale  of  society,  which,  from  the  peculiar  situa^* 
tion  of  Ireland,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  that  now  exists. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  stale  of  society,  well  know 
that  the  English  and  Scotch,  of  whom  such  varieties  are  met  with  in 
Ireland,  are  marked  with  as  strong  nationafpeduliarities  as  the  Irish 
in  Scotland  or  England.  We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  in  his  owa 
country,  as  in  his  own  house^  a  man  appears  to  us  more  at  ease> 
and  less  marked  by  peculiarities  than  when  abroad;  and  we  own 
we  l\ave  been  almost  as  much  pleased  with  Miss  Edgeworth's  por- 
traiture of  our  own  countrymen  (if  we  may  venture  to  make  the 
distinction)  in  Ireland,  as  with  that  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

The  state  of  so'ciety  in  Ireland  is  just  at  this  moment  peculiarly 
picturesque;  tlie  ancient  barbarism  no  longer  renders  it  savage,  anq 
cold  formality  has  not  yet  made  it  tame:  it  is  in  that  middle  state  in 
which  the  manners  are  civilized,  and  the  spirit  unsubdued.  We  may 
perhaps  speak  with  the  partiality  of  gratitude,  but  we  think  that 
it  will  iK>t  be  denied  in  principle,  though  it  may  be  in  degree,  that 
society  as  it  exists  in  the  best  circles  in  Ireland,  is  not  less  an  ob« 
ject  of  curiosity,  than  a  source  of  rational  enjoyment. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  dissipate  any  part  of  the  interest  of  this 
story,  by  a  halting  abstract, — we  shall  merely  say  that  it  is  a  view 
of  an  absentee  in  England  and  of  bis  estates  in  Ireland,  drawn 
with  great  felicity  and  effect,  and  obscured  by  as  little  improbable 
lily  of  incident  as  any  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels;  though  if  we 
were  inclined  to  enforce  pertinaciously  our  formef  observations, 
we  should  say  that  the  denouement  of  the  heroine's  (Miss  Nun 
gent's)  history,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  charge  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  make.  We  shall  however  content  our* 
selves  with  extractmg  some  passages  which  will,  vve  think,  justify 
our  admiration  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  powers,  and  give  oiur  readers 
a  specimen  of  the  pleasiu-e  they  may  expect  to  derive  from  a  peru« 
sal  of  the  whole. 

Lord  Colambre,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clonbrony,  on  the 
point  of  being  of  age,  is  desirous  of  visiting  his  paternal  estates. 
— His  mother,  from  a  not  uncommon  mixture  of  vanity,  igno- 
rance, and  vain  ambition  of  fashionable  life,  and  his  father,  from  a 
weakness  of  character  and  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  are  abscn" 
tees:  our  young  lord's  spirit  a  little  revolts  at  the  degradation  of 
an  Irish  peer  into  a  housekeeper  of  Westminster;  and  he  sets  out 
for  Ireland  with  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity,  affection  and  duty. 

The  tide  did  not  permit  the  packet  to  reach  the  Pigeon-house,  and 
the  impatient  lord  Colambre  stepped  into  a  boat,  and  was  rowed  across 
the  bay  of  Dublin.  It  was  a  fine  summer  morning.  The  sun  shone 
bright  on  the  VVicklow  mountains.  He  admired,  he  exulted  in  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect;  and  all  the  early  associations  of  hit  childhood, 
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and  the  patriotic  hopes  of  his  riper  years  swelled  his  heart  as  he  ap* 
proached  the  shores  of  his  native  land.  But  scarcely  ha^  he  touched 
his  mother  earth,  when  the  whole  course  of  his  ideas  was  changed;  and 
if  his  heart  swelled,  it  swelled  no  more  with  pleasurable  sensations,  for 
instantly  he  found  himself  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a  swarm  of 
beggars  and  harpies,  with  strange  figures  and  stranger  tones;  some  "cra- 
ving his  charity,  some  snatching  away  his  luggage,  and  at  the  same  time 
bidding  him  "  never  trouble  himself,"  and  "  never  fear." — A  scramble 
in  the  boat  and  on  shore  for  bags  and  parcels  began,  and  an  amphibi- 
ous fight  betwixt  men,  who  had  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land,  was 
seen  ;  and  long  and  loud  the  battle  of  trunks  and  portmanteaus  raged! 
The  vanquished  departed,  clinching  their  empty  hands  at  their  oppo- 
nents, and  swearing  inextinguishable  hatred  ;  while  the  smiling  victom 
stood  at  case,  each  grasping  his  booty ;  bag,  basket,  parcel,  or  port- 
manteau.— "  And  your  honour,  w^rere  vnll  these  go  ?  Where  ict//  we 
irarry  'era  all  to,  for  your  honour," — was  now  the  question.  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  most  of  the  goods  were  carried  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  porter  to  the  custom-house,  where  to  his  lordship's  astonish- 
ment, after  this  scene  of  confusion,  he  found  that  he  had  lost  nothing 
but  his  patience  ;  all  his  goods  were  safe>  and  a  few  tmpennies  made  his 
,«ffictous  porters  happy  men  and  boys ;   blessings  were  showered  upca 

his  honour,  and  he  was  left  in  peace  at  an  excellent  hotel,  in street, 

Dublin.'— pp.  1,2,3. 

To  thb  description  of  his  Lordship's  first  welcome,  we  cam>ot 
refrain  from  adding  that  of  the  first  entertainiiient  which  he  re- 
ceived at  the  house  of  oue  of  those  semi-gentlemen,  known  in  Ire- 
land by  the  name  of  *  agents.* 

• 

*  Had  the  mistress  of  the  house  been  quiet ;  had  she  but  let  things 
take  their  course ;  all  would  have  passed  off  with  well-bred  people : 
but  she  was  incessantly  apologizing,  an<!  fussing  and  fretting  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  and  directing  and  calling  to  her  servants, — striving  to 
make  a  butler  who  was  deaf,  a  boy  who  was  hair-brained,  do  the  bu-' 
siness  of  five  accomplished  footmen  of  parts  and  ^figure.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  called  for  "  plates,  clean  plates! — hot  plates  !'* — 

"  But  none  did  come,  when  she  did  call  for  them.'* 

*  Mrs.  Raifarty  called  "  Larry!  Larry!  My  lord's  plate,  there!—- 
James!  bread,  to  captain  Bowles! — James!  port  wine  to  the  major. — 
James !  James  Kenny  !  James  !" 

"  And  panting  James  toiled  after  her  in  vain." 

*  At  length  one  course  was  fairly  got  through,  and  after  a  torturing 
half-hour,  the  second  course  appeared,  and  James  Kenny  was  intent 
upon  one  thing,  and  Larry  upon  another,  so  that  the  wine-sauce  for 
the  hare  was  spilt  by  their  collision ;  but  what  was  worse,  there  seemed 
little  chance  that  the  whole  of  this  second  course  should  ever  be  placed 
altogether  rightly  upon  the  table.  Mrs.  Hafiarty  cleared  her  throat* 
and  nodded,  and  pointed,  and  sighed,  and  set  L^rry  after  Kenny,  and 
ICenny  after  Larry ;  for  what  one  did,  the  other  uudid^  and  at  k^t,  the 
lady's  anger  kindled^  and  she  spoke. 
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''Kenny!  James  Kenny,  set  the  sea-cale  at  this  corner,  and  put 
fiown  the  grass  cross-comers  ;  and  match  your  macaroni  yonder  >vitli 
tkan  puddens,  set — Ogh  !  James  1  the  p3n-amid  in  the  middle  can't  ye  * 

*  The  pyramid  in  changing  places  was  overturned.  Then  it  was,  that 
the  mistress  of  the  feast,  falling  back  in  her  seat,  and  lifting  up  her 
hinds  and  eyes  in  despair,  ejaculated ;  "  Oh,  James !  James !" — 

This  is  certainly  a  picture  that  warrants  both  Miss  Edgeworth^i 
assertion,  that  the  society  in  Dublin  is  either  positively  good,  or  posi- 
tively bad,  and  her  sensible  ridicule  of  the  elaborate  aukwardness 
of  these  second-hand  gentry.  The  following  is  a  picture  of  two 
ladies  of  a  different  class,  who  influence  very  considerably  the  plot 
of  the  story,  and  whose  characters  are  maintained  and  put  into  play 
with  great  success. 

*  Though  every  body  cried  "  shame !"  and  "  shocking !"  yet  every 
body  visited  them.  No  parties  so  crowded  as  lady  Dashfort's;  no 
party  deemed  pleasant  or  fashionable  where  lady  Dashfort  or  lady  Isa- 
bel was  not.  The  bon-mots  of  the  mother  were  every  where  repeated; 
the  dress  and  air  of  the  daughter  every  where  imitated.  Yet  lord 
Colambre* could  not  help  being  surprised  at  their  popularity  in  Dublin^ 
because,  independently  of  all  moral  objections,  there  were  causes  of  a 
different  sort,  sufficient,  he  thought,  to  prevent  lady  Dashfort  from 
being  liked  by  the  Irish ;  indeed  by  any  society.  She  in  general  af- 
fected to  be  ill-bred  and  inattentive  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
others;  careless  whom  she  offended  by  her  wit  or  by  her  decided  tone. 
It  was  lady  Dash  fort's  pleasure  and  pride  to  show  her  power  in  pervert- 
iog  the  public  taste.' 

From  the  arts  of  this  syren  and  the  arms  of  this  amazon,  our 
hero  however,  after  some  hair-breadth  perils  fortunately  escapes, 
not  without  the  assistance  or  rather  the  advice  of  Count  O'Hal- 
leran,  a  gentleman  who,  after  a  long  foreign  service,  had  returned 
to  pass  the  autumn  of  life  in  his  paternal  castle. — There  is  some- 
thmg  of  minute  accuracy  in  the  following  description  of  the 
Count's  library,  which  convinces  us  that  it  is  drawn  from  nature. 

*  His  servant  opened  the  door,  went  in  before  her,  and  stood  holding 
up  his  finger,  as  if  making  a  signal  of  silence  to  some  one  within.  Her 
ladyship  entered,  and  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a^  odd  assembly  : 
an  eagle,  a  goat,  a  dog,  an  otter,  several  gold  and  silver  fish  in  a  glass 
globe,  and  a  white  mouse  in  a  cage.  The  eagle,  quick  of  eye,  but  quiet 
of  demeanour,  was  perched  upon  his  stand  ;  the  otter  lay  under  the 
table  perfectly  harmless  ;  the  Angola  goat,  a  beautiful  and  remarkably 
little  creature  of  his  kind,  with  long,  curling,  silky  hair,  was  walking 
about  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  beauty  and  a  favourite  ;  the  dog,  a 
tall  Irish  greyhound,  one  of  the  few  of  that  fine  race  which  is  now  al- 
most extinct. — ^The  servant  answered  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  aU 
the  rest  of  the  company  of  animals,  and  retired.' 

The  following  lively  and  but  too  accurate  tccoiint  of  Lord  Kill« 
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Patrick's  hospitable  mansion,  from  the  sarcastic  tongue  of  one  of 
his  guests,  will  amuse,  and  perhaps  surprise  our  readers. 

"Every  thing  here  sumptuous^and  unfinished,  you  see,^  said  ladv 
Dashtbrt  to  lord  Columbre,  the  day  after  their  arrival.  "  All  begun  its 
if  the  projectors  thought  they  had  the  command  of  the  mines  of  Peru  ; 
and  ended  as  if  the  possessors  had  not  sixpence  ;  des  arrangemens  prati' 
w/<nrM,  temporary  expedients ;  in  plain  English,  makc-shifis, — Luxu- 
ries, enough  for  an  English  prince  of  the  blood.  Comforts,  not  enough 
for  an  English  woman. — And  you  may  be  sure  that  great  repairs  and 
ulteratioDS  have  gone  on  to  fit  this  house  for  our  reception,  and  for  our 
English  eyes! — Poor  people! — English  visitors,  in  tliis  point  of  view, 
are  horribly  expensive  to  the  Irish.  Did  you  ever^hear  that,  in  the 
last  century,  or  in  the  century  before  the  last,  to  put  my  story  far 
enough  back,  so  that  it  shall  noftouch  any  body  living ;  when  a  cer- 
tain English  nobleman,  lord  Blank  A ,  sent  to  let  bis  Irish  friend, 

lord  Blank  B ,  know  that  he  and  all  bis  train  were  coming  over  to 

pay  him  a  visit ;  the  Irish  nobleman,  Blank  B ,  knowing  the  deplo- 
rable condition  of  his  castle,  sat  down  fairly  to  calculate,  whether  it 
would  cost  him  most  to  put  the  building  in  good  ^nd  sufficient  repair, 
fit  to  receive  these  English  visitors,  or  to  burn  it  to  the  ground. — He 
fouvd  the  balance  to  be  m  favour  of  burning,  which  was  wisely  accom* 
plished  next  day.  Perhaps  Killpatrick  would  have  done  well  to  fol- 
low this  example.  Resolve  me  which  is  worst,  to  be  burnt  out  of  house 
and  home,  or  to  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home.  In  this  house,  above 
and  below  staii-s,  including  first  and  second  table,  house-keeper's  room, 
lady's  maids'  room,  butler's  room,  and  gentleman's ;  one  hundred  and 
four  people  sit  down  to  dinner  every  day,  as  Petito  informs  me,  beside 
kitchen  boys,  and  what  they  call  c^ar-women ;  who  never  sit  down, 
but  who  do  not  eat  or  waste  the  less  for  that;  and  retainers,  and 
friends;  friends  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  generation,  who  *'  roust  get  tbdr 
bit  and  their  sup  ;'f  for, — "  snre^  it's  only  Biddy,"  they  say ; — continoed 
lady  Dashfort,  imitating  their  Irish  brogue. — And,  ^'  «tfre,  'tis  nothing 
at  all,  out  of  all  his  honour,  my  lord,  has.-^How  could  he  feel  it — 
Long  life  to  him  ! — He's  not  that  way :  not  a  couple  in  all  Ireland,  and 
that^s  saying  a  great  dale,  looks  less  after  their  own,  nor  is  more  off- 
handeder,  or  open-hearteder,  or  greater  open-house-keepers,  nor  my 
lord  and  my  lady  Killpatrick.'' — Now  there's  encouragement  fop'a  low 
and  a  lady  to  ruin  themselves.* 

In  Lord  Colambre's  journey  to  Clonbrony,  he  witnesses  a  scene 
new  to  him,  but  we  fear  too  common  to  excite  much  Mention  in 
Ireland ;  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  introduce  it,  to  the  wonder  and 
regret  of  our  English  readers. 

*  What  are  those  people?'  pointing  to  a  man  and  woman,  curious 
figures,  who  had  come  out  of  a  cabin,  the  door  of  which  the  woman, 
who  came  out  last,  locked,  and  carefully  hiding  the  key  in  the  thatch, 
turned  her  back  upon  the  man,  and  they  walked  away  in  different  di- 
rections :  the  woman  bending  under  A  huge  bundle  on  ber.back,  covered 
by  a  yellow  petticoat  turned  over  her  shoulders;  from  the  top  of  this 

bundle 
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bundle  the  head  of  an  infant  appeared ;  a  little  ^y,  almost  naked, 
followed  her  with  a  kettle,  and  two  girls,  one  of  whom  could  but  just 
walk,  held  her  hand  and  clung  to  her  nigged  petticoat,  forming  attoge* 
ther  a  complete  group  of  beggars.  The  woman  stopped,  and  looked 
back  after  the  man. 

'The  man  was  a  Spanish  looking  Bcure,  with  gray  hair^  a  wallet  hung 
at  the  end  of  a  stick  over  one  shoulder,  a  reaping-hook  in  the  other 
hand;  he  walked  oflf stoutly,  without  ever  casting  a  look  behind  him. 

"  A  kind  harvest  tb  you,  John  Dolan,"  cried  the  postillion,  "  and 
success  to  ye,  Winny,  with  the  quality.  There's  a  luck-penny  for  the 
child  to  begin  with,**  added  he,  throwing  the  child  a  penny.  "  Your 
honour,  they're  only  poor  craturs  going  up  the  country  to  beg,  while 
the  man  goes  over  to  reap  the  harvest  in  England.  Nor  this  would  not 
be,  neither,  if  the  lord  was  in  it  to  give  em  empby* — pp.  164,  l65. 

We  wish  that  'our  limits  permitted  us  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  a  better  acquaintance  with  Larry,  the  postillion,  or,  as  he  would 
be  called  in  Ireland,  the  driver,  and  to  give  them  some  specimens 
of  Irish  posting  which  (we  speak  from  experience)  is  most  accu- 
rately de8crib€d,~*still  more  do  we  wish  vvc  could  aiFord  room  for 
a  few  specimens  of  the  epistolary  talents  of  tlie  said  Larry :  his  1^- 
ter  to  his  brother,  with  which  thf  volume  concludes,  is,  to  ^or 
judgment,  quite  perfect  in  its  peculiar  stile ;  cuiming  and  simplicity, 
sense  and  ft)lly,  burlesque  and  pathos,  are  there  mingled  without 
incongruity  or  confusion,  and  present  one  of  the  most  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  Irish  manners,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Irish 
phraseology  which  even  Miss  Edgevvorth  herself  has  produced. 

The  other  characters,  though  not  so  broad  and  prominent,  are 
imagined  add  executed  with  equal  skill,  perhaps  indeed  we  should 
say  with  greater;  as  it  undoubtedly  requires  a  less  common*power 
of  conception  and  expression  to  give  interest  and  truth  to  charac- 
ters not  marked  with  the  strong  lights  and  shades  of  affectation, 
passion,  or  national  peculiarity.  The  simple  minded  dignity  of  Miss 
Broadhurst,  a  great  heiress,  who  has  learned  to  appreciate  justly 
and  without  vanity,  Ine  cause  and  value  of  the  general  adora- 
tion which  is  paid  to  her,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  modest  self- 
respect,  and  ingenuous  discretion  of  her  friend  Grace  Nugent, 
whose  birth  is  almost  obscure,  and  whose  prospects  are  entirely  de- 
pendant: both  these  characters  are  highly  mteresting,  and  arc 
marked  with  that  undefined  charm  that  almost  always  accompanies 
portraits  drawn  from  the  life.  We  should  here,  if  we  had  no^  al- 
ready reached  our  limits,  have  repeated  and  enforced  our  censure 
of  Miss  Edge  worth's  systematic  exclusion  of  all  religious  feeling 
from  her  characters :  in  this  point,  we  hope,  indeed  we  believe, 
that  her  delineations  are  unnatural.  Grace  Nqgent  surely  deserved 
to  be  a  Christian ;  and  the  meek  fortitude  of  Miss  Sidney  ought 
•  wot,  in  consistency,  and  truth,  to  be  referred  to  any  humbher  cause.* 

Miss 
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Miss  Edgeworth's  views  of  this  matter  are  to  us  entirely  incoiii|H^ 
jiensible,  and  we  have  only  to  hope  that  she  will  learn  to  appreci- 
ate more  justly  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  sublimest 
motives  that  can  influence  human  character : 

'  Else  wherefore  breathes  she  in  a  Christian  land/ 
But  we  must  conclude :  we  opened  these  volumes  with  con- 
fident expectations  of  amusement  and  instruction, — we  have  read 
them  (except  in  the  important  article  to  which  we  have  just  alluded) 
without  disappointment ;  and  we  now  close  theni  with  anxious  hopes 
that  Miss  Edge  worth  by  the  general  approbation  which  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  receive,  may  be  encouraged  to  continue,  and,  in 
ope  pointy  to  improve,  90  useful  an  exercise  of  her  eminent  talents. 


Art.  IX.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil;  particularly  in  the 
Gold  and^  Diamond  Districts  of  that  Countryy  including  a 
Fat/age  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  ^  By  John  Mawe.  LcMiaoD. 
1812. 

yj  may  furnish  amusement  of  no  uninteresting  kind  to  speculate 
^  on  the  degree  of  civilization  and  improvement  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained respectively  by  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  colonists  of 
South  America,  who,  after  an  equally  long  series  of  grievances  and 
discouragements^  may  be  said  to  begin  together  a  new  career,  un- 
der circumstances  altogether  diflferent.  At  the  moment  that  one 
of  these  colonies  is  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the 
parent  state,  the  othei*  is  receiving  into  her  bosom  her  expatriated 
monarch.  Tlie  result  of  these  two  events,  and  their  influence  ou 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  cannot  fail  of  being  highly 
important.  Both  colonies  will,  no  doubt,  finally  profit  by  them, 
but  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  will  probably  give  .the  lead  to  Spanish  America; 
while  the  old  government  of  Portugal  will  tardily  admit  new  r^«- 
lations,  however  obvious  their  advantages  may  appear.  Indc^ 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  the  hope  of  reoccupying  (he 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  advisers  of  the  Prince  Regent  will  recom* 
mend  the  continuance  of  the  present  discouraging  and  repressive 
system.  These  men  have  estates  in  Portugal,  to  which  they  stiB 
hope  to  return,  whatever  power  may  ultimately  possess  it ;  and  a 
narrow  policy  prevents  them  from  seeing  that,  m  spite  of  their 
efforts,  Brazil  must  ultimately  follow  the  fate  of  Spanish  America. 
There  are,  perhaps,  no  people  in  the  world  more  attached  to  the 
person  of  their  sovereign  than  the  Portugueze :  his  arrival  at  Bafaii, 
therefore,  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  and  most  lively  feeUngs  of 
joy  and  gratitude  \  as  if,  instead  of  seeking  an  asylum  among  theoi^ « 
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fae  had  undertaken  the  voyage  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  advance 
their  happiness.  He  was  received  with  all  the  magnificence  which 
they  had  the  means  of  displaying,  and  an  immediate  offer  was  made 
to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling,  to 
build  a  suitable  palace  for  the  royal  family,  provided  he  would 
condescend  to  reside  there.  The  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Jan^o 
were  equally  well  disposed  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  royal  visitor ; 
and  were  beginning  their  preparations,  when  the  impolitic  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  his  ministers  turned  their  loyal  and  patriotic' 
feelings  into  those  of  disgust,  even  before  the  appearance  of  their 
prince  among  them.  Agents  had  been  sent  forward  to  take  force* 
able  possession  of  die  best  houses  in  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
gent's suite.  The  consequence  of  this  ill-judged  measure  was,  that 
many  people  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability,  thus  dispossessed 
of  their  property,  abandoned  the  town  altogetlier,  and  retired  to 
their  farms,  from  whence  the  greater  part  never  returned.  Another 
arbitrary  act  was  that  of  forestalling  the  market  for  the  use  of  the 

!>alace,  by  ordering  all  the  daily  supplies  to  be  brought  thither  be- 
bre  they  were  exposed  to  the  public. 

No  material  improvements  have  as  yet  followed  the  prince  ioto 
America.  The  inquisition,  it  is  true,  has  been  formally  abolis^hed, 
but  its  effects  were  neither  felt  nor  dreaded  in  the  Brazils.  The 
general  condition  of  the  people  appears  to  be  the  same  as  before. 
The  same  wretched  system  of  agriculture  still  prevails ;  the  sdme 
difficulty  of  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  co- 
lony still  exists ;  and  the  same  vexatious  restrictions  ai^d  imposi* 
tions  still  continue.  There  is  some  consolation,  however,  in  being 
assured,  that  the  regent  has  indicated  a  disposition  to  patronize 
every  attempt  to  difiuse  among  his  transatlantic  subjects  a  taste  for 
useful  knowledge ;  that  he  has  already  adopted  measures  for  effect- 
ing a  reform  in  the  institutions  for  public  instruction ;  and  that  he 
has  evinced  a  love  of  science  by  estabUshing  a  lectureship  on  che- 
mistry, to  which  our  countryman  Doctor  Gardner  has  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed.  The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Mawe 
himself  was  held  by  the  prince ;  the  missions  upon  which  he  was 
employed ;  and  the  ready  manner  in  which  all  his  wishes  were 
gratified,  certainly  bespeak,  m  the  mind  of  the  regent,  a  desire  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  colonists :  but  he  is  unfortunately  surrounded  by  men  of 
contracted  and  illiberal  views. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
book  which  has  .given  rise  to  the  preceding  observations.     Mr. 
Mawe,  it  appears,  undertook  in  1804  a  voyage  of  commercial  ex- 
periment to  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  with  a  British  licence,  and  under 
«  Spanish  colours.    His  destination  was  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  th^ 
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nastefy  ignorant  of  the  navigatioB  of  the  river,  pot  into  die  bay  of 
Monte  Video,  where,  by  a  blunderii^  report  oiade  to  the  governor, 
he  was disco\rered  to  be  an  EngUsbman;  in  oonseqiieace  of  which, 
his  property  was  seized,  his  papers  taken  away,  and  himself  thrown 
into  pn&on.  The  governor,  Pasqnd  Ruis  Huidobro,  aid  his  offi- 
cial advisers,  were  particnlarly  severe  against  Mr.  Mawe,  who,  in 
return,  ccmsoles  himself  by  reflecting,  that  they  were  a  set  of  vaga- 
bonds and  criminals,  reAigees  from  Old  Spain,  and  diat  their  asso- 
ciates were  the  ofiicers  of  two  Spanish  privateers,  all  Frenchmen, 
who  did  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  antipathy  which  the  governor  had 
imbibed  against  our  countrymen.  The  consignee  of  the  cargo  joined 
in  the  persecution  of  Mr.  Mawe,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  get 
possession  of  the  property;  the  proceeds  of  vihich  he  afterwards 
withheld,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  pay  them 
over  to  a  prisoner.  At  length,  however,  he  was  released  A-om  coo- 
finement  on  the  intercession  of  an  old  lady,  who  procnred  two 
Spaniards  to  become  responsible  for  his  appearance.  But  his 
troubles  did  not  end  here :  in  returning  to  his  lodgings,  he  hap- 
pened to  cast  bis  eye  on  a  placard,  which  the  wind  and  the  rain  had 
nearly  detached  from  the  side  of  a  wall,  and  which  he  inconside- 
rately tore  off  and  put  in  his  pocket.  The  same  night  he  was 
seized  in  his  bed  and  again  hurried  to  prison,  where  be  remained 
in  close  confinement  for  six  weeks,  and  was  then  released  on  pay- 
ing the  fees,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

Being  now  at  large,  and  without  employment,  his  attention  was 
turned  to  the  acquirement  of  some  information  respecting  Monte 
Video.  It  is  situated,  he  tells  us,  on  a  basis  of  granite,  rising  with 
a  gentle  slope  tb' a  considerable  elevation,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  peninsula ;  its  population  is  about  £0,000  souls.  The  inha- 
bitants (except  the  governor  and  the  French  party)  are  described  as 
humane  and  polite,  the  ladies  affable,  fond  of  dress,  and  very  neat 
in  their  persons;  full  of  vivacity,  and  courteous  to  strangers.  Pro- 
vbions  cheap  and  abundant.  The  afivirons  of  the  town  are  agreea- 
bly diversified  with  gently  sloping  hills  and  narrow"  vallies,  watered 
by  delightful  rivulets;  exhibiting,  however,  few  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  some  small  enclosures  occupied  as  gardens  by  the 
principal  merchants. 

Mr.  Mawe  had  not  much  time  to  examine  the  mineralogy  of  the 
peninsular  mountain  of  Monte  Video;  hk  evil  genius  still  pur- 
sued him ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Beresford's  expedition, 
he  was  once  more  ordered  into  close  confinement;  but  released  on 
stipulating  to  proceed  into  the  interior,  and  not  to  approach  within 
forty  leagues  of  the  town.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  the  esta* 
blishment  of  Don  Juan  Martinez,  situate  on  the  river  Barriga 
Negra^  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  country,  well  watered,  mi, 
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not  destilute  of  wood.  In  Uik  district  are  several  great  bteediug 
estates,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  stocked  with  60,000,  ao^ 
others  even  with  200,000  head  of  cattle.  I'hese  herds  ate  mana- 
ged by  a  particular  race  of  people  from  Paraguay,  called  peons. 
Sheep  are  very  scarce,  and  kept  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  wool, 
which  is  made  into  flocks  for  bedding :  their  flebh  is  never  eaten.  Inr 
deed  the  inhabitants  subsist  almost  entirely  on  beef;  and,  in  the  midsl 
of  innumerable  herds,  know  not  the  taste  of  milk,  butter,  or  cheese. 

The  iiovels  of  the  peons  consist  of  a  few  upright  posts  wattled 
with  twigs,  and  plastered  with  mud :  a  green  hide  stretched  on 
sticks  serves  for  the  door,  a  dried  hide  for  a  bed,  and  a  horse's  skidl 
for  a  chair.  A  rod  of  wood  or  iron  stuck  m  the  ground,  and  in- 
clining over  the  fire,  is  the  only  utensil  for  cooking ;  the  juices,  of 
the  b^f  keep  up  the  blaze  till  they  are  exhausted,  when  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  fire  is  the  test  that  the  meat  is  suiiiciently  roasted.  We 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  qf  this  mode  of  cookery ;  nor  are  we  sure 
that  we  should  think  the  taste  of  the  viands  remarkably  improved 
by  the  nature^of  the  fuel  employed  on  it,  which  Mr.  Mawe  assures 
us,  with  an  air  of  perfect  sincerity,  consists  of  the  '*  carcasses  of 
mares,'  who  are  bred  in  great  numbers  for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
this  part  of  Spanish  America,  llie  few  patches  of  arable  land  whicli 
the  colonists  hold  are  uninclosed;  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  dragged 
by  a  couple  of  oxen  serves  as  a  plough ;  the  grain  comes  up  amidst 
a  thousand  noxious  weeds,  which  choke  its  growth  and  prevent  its 
ripening.  The  whole  is  cut  down  together,  and  carried  to  a  cirr 
cular  pen,  into  which  a  troop  of  mares  are  turned,  and  kept  on  the' 
gallop,  till  the  grain  is  supposed  to  be  freed  front  the  stalk.  So 
Uttle  understood,  indeed,  are  all  the  concerns  of  i^riculture,  that 
tbe  proprietor  of  an  estate  worth  20,000  dollars,  (a  very  large  one 
in  this  country,)  can  barely  subjust  upon  it.  The  consequence 
y^f  that  there  are  few  marriages.  Mr.  Mawe  informs  us,  that  it  ia 
Qot  uncommon  to  find  estates  larger  than  an  English  county  v^ith 
hardly  more  than  a  hundred  labourers  upon  them,  all  men,  who  sub* 
sist  on  the  sale  of  a  little  com,  which  each  is  permitted  to  raise. 

The  population  is  composed  of  ].  European  Spaniards;  2* 
Creoles,  tlie  legitimate  descendants  of  Spaniards;  3.  Mestizos^ 
the  offspring  of  European  and  Indian  parents ;  4.  Indians,  almost 
all  of  whom  have  some  mixture  of  Spanish  blood;  5.  Brown 
mixtures  of  Europeans  and  African  negroes;  6.  Mulattoes  of  va-^ 
rious  degrees.  All  these  intermix  without  restraint,  producing 
new*  and  ever-multiplying  varieties.  They  have  all  the  vices  of 
the  European  settlers,  (who  are  not  generally  of  the  best  de« 
scription,)  without  any  of  the  virtues  which  education  confers.  A 
rigorous  government,  an  intolerant  priesthood,  and  th^  pernicious 
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example  of  slavery^  have  stamped  on  them  the  character  of  an 
ignorant,  superstitious,  and  slothful  people. 

We  have  no  intention  to  accompany  Mr.  Mawe,  whom  die 
fall  of  Montevideo  had  once  more  released,  to  the  attack  of 
•Buenos  Ayres,  nor  to  repeat,  after  him,  the  causes  of  Che  failure 
of  that  ilUadvised  and  worse  conducted  expedition.  May  no  aie- 
morial  of  it  remain  to  interrupt  the  friendship  which  has  since 
happily  sprung  up  between  the  two  nations !  We  shall  be  better 
pleased  to  attend  him  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thence  to  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines  of  Minas  Geraes,  to  which,  we  believe,  be  is 
the  first  Englishman  who  ever  found  admittance.  Hie  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  Portugueze  would  not,  till  very  recently,  allow  a 
foreigner,  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Brazil,  to  sleep  oo  shore, 
nor  even  to  walk  about  in  the  day  time,  without  a  soldier  at  his 
heels :  the  interior  of  the  country  was  a  terra  incos^nita^  com- 
pletely sealed  up  by  a  succession  of  guard  houses,  which  the  colo- 
nists themselves  were  not  permitted  to  pass  without  leave  from  the 
highest  authority.  The  same  jealousy,  added  to  the^general  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  authentic  infor- 
mation of  this  magnificent  colony  from  being  communicated  lo 
the  world.  The  little  that  we  have  is  generally  derived  from  Spa- 
nish writers,  seldom  just  to  the  Portugueze,  and  from  the  hastj 
visits  of  navigators  to  the  sea-port  towns,  necessarily  defective,  and 
almodt  alwuyff  inaccurate.  Every  account  of  it,  therefore,  drawn 
from  actual  observation,  however  meagre,  must  be  acceptable,  and 
will  be  r6ad  with  interest. 

The  first  place  on  the  coast  at  which  Mr.  Mawe  touched,  after 
his  departure  frdm  Monte  Video,  was  the  island  of  St.  Catberine'is. 
In  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  on  this  beautiful  L<iland,  and 
in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  a  manifest  superiority  was  obser- 
vable over  those  which  he  had  just  left.  The  houses  were  Well  boSt 
and  provided  with  neat  gardens.  Every  article  of  provisions  ww 
abundant  and  cheap.  The  detailed  account  of  this  charming  spot 
agrees  pretty  nearly  with  that  already  given  by  the  few  navigaton 
who  have  touched  there  for  refreshments :  but  when  Mr.  Mawe 
terms  it  *  a  free  port/  we  would  wish  to  refer  him  to  an  article* 
in  a  former  number,  where  he  will  find,  on  the  authority  of  Captabi 
Krusenstem,  how  little  it  deserves  the  name.  Were  it  really  so,  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  St.  Catherine's,  '  a  neat  house,  a  small  orangery,  and  ground 
clear  of  brushwood,  capable  of  forming  a  pretty  plantation,  should 
be  offered  for  sale  at  one  hundred  dollars ;'  or  that  on  the  skirts  of 
the- opposite  continent,  close  to  the  harbour,  *  grounds  which  oc- 
-■-  -     ■  I  ^-  -  -I  I-  I    I  -    --  ■  .  --  .        ,.      -    ■  _     , 
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clipy  a  space  of  eighty-five  fathoms  along  die  beach,  and  extenH 
a  mile  inland,  containing  orangeries,  coffee,  rice,  and  mandioca,  in 
a  fine  state  of  culture,  togetlier  with  a  fieat  house  and  garden/ 
sliould  be  sold  for  a  thousand  crusados,  abo6t  £i^  sterling. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  San  Francisco,  the  rivers  afe  nari* 
gable  by  canoes  to  the  base  of  the  gr^at  chain  of  mountains  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles^ 
Over  this  chain  a  publit  road  has  been  constructed  for  opening  a 
communication  from  Francisco  with  the  rich  plains  of  Corrhiva. 
Olives,  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  and  all  kinds  of  European  fruits; 
with  tnany  of  the  tropical,  grow  here  in  great  perfection,  almost 
^  without  care  or  culture.  Fix>m  the  range  df  Ihouutains  before 
mentioned,  whose  height  is  at  least  4000  feel  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  these  plains  decline  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  Paraina,  ia^ 
tersected  by  a  thousand  different  streams,  all  of  which  fall  into  that 
mighty  river. 

As  the  belt  of  land  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the 
sea  is  mostljf  covered  with  wood,  Sah  Francisco  is  Ukely  to  become 
of  considerable  value  as  a  port  for  building  ships.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  of  the  magnificent  foresrta  of  Brazil :  there  is  reason^ 
however,  to  believe,  that  those,  at  leasts  between  St.  Catherine's 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  contain  very  little  timber  fit  for  line-of-battle 
ships.  They  have  been  carefully  examined  by  an  intelligent  Eng- 
lish shipwright,  sent  far  that  purpose  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whose 
report,  we  ooderstand,  is  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  had  speculated  on  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  naval  timber  to  be  drawn  from  them« 

Coasting  to  the  northward,  Mi^.  Mawe  next  visited  the  harboui* 
of  Santos,  formed  by  the  island  St.  Vincent  and  the  main.  Tlie 
town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  lake,  three  or  four  leagues  in 
length,  surrounded  by  mangrove  trees.  It  is  the  port  of  the  city  of 
St»  Paul,  the  capital  of  the  district,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
loeans  of  a  navigable  river  iiimiing  l>ack  about  twenty  miles  to  a 
place  called  Cuberton,  from  which  an  excellent  road  has  been  cut, 
^  a  zig-zag  direction,  across  the  chain  of  mmite  moimtaias,  at  the 
^^pense  ^  some  millions  of  crowns.  Five  leagues  beyond  the 
ndge  commences  a  fine  tract  of  open  country,  terminated  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  city  of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence,p 
about  two  mites  in  extent,  amidst  rich  meadows,  intersected  by  a 
number  of  rivulets,  whose  united  streams  meander  round  the  base 
of  th^  hill. 

;  St.  Paul's  was  founded  by  |[he  Jesuita,  who  probably  had  in 
▼iew  the  fertility  of  the  80]l,i>thb  salubirfty  of  the  climate,  and, 
above  all,  the  quantity  of  gold  with  whidi  the^urrounding  country 
then  abounded.  The  streets  are  paved  with  a  laminar^  grit-stone, 
•'  "vou'vii.  NO.  XIV.  A  A  aemented 
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cemented  by  oiide  of  tron.  It  contains  particles  of  gold,  whidii 
after  heavy  rains,  are  washed  into  the  hoUows,  and  duigently  col^ 
lected  by  the  poor  of  the  place.  Hie  population  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  W,000  souk,  of  nvhom  about  five  hundred  belong  to  dw 
clerical  order ;  which,  we  are  told,  is  here  composed  of  noen  free 
fi-om  thatpride  and  bigotry  which  disgrace  the  clergy  in  maoj  odier 
«  parts.  Tne  worthy  bishop  sets  the  example  of  cuhivating  the 
sciences  and  diffusing  useful  infbrmation ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  higher  ranks  are  more  accomplished  and  social,  and 
the  lower  classes  more  decent  in  their  conduct,  dian  in  any  of  die 
other  colonial  towns.  The  ladies  dress  tastefully,  and,  atbafls  and 
assemblies,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  appear  in  elegant  white 
robes,  witb  a  profusion  of  gold  chains  about  their  necks.  Mr. 
Mawe  strenuously  denies  the  exbtence  of  that  levity,  which  aomg 
travellers  have  ascribed  to  the  females  of  Brazil^  and  asserts  that 
Aere  is  no  such  practice  as  that  of  throwing  flowers  from  balconies^ 
or  presenting  them  by  way  of  aS8^;nation ;  he  admits,  howerer, 
Aat,  on  the  first  two  chtys  of  Lent,  persons  of  both  sexes  amnsa 
Aemselves  .by  throwii^  balk  of  waX|  in  the  shape  6f  lemons  aid 
oranges,  filled  widi  perfumed  water. 

*  The  lady  generally  begins  the  game ;  the  gentleman  returns  it  widb 
jHich  spirit  that  it  seldom  ceases  until  several  doxens  are  thrown,  anJ 
both  parties  are  as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  through  a  river. 
Sometimes  a  lady  will  dexterously  drop  one  into  the  bosom  of  a  gen* 
tlemao,  which  will  infallibly  oblige  him  to  change  his  linen,  as  it  uso« 
ally  contains  three  or  four  ounces  of  cold  water/ 

He  is  equally  indignant  at  die  ridiculous  storied,  quoted  firon 
Impure  tources,  of  the  origin  and  character  of  die  Ruilbtas,  as  Im 
calls,  them,  who,  '  so  far  from  inheriting  the  obloquy  wfatcfa  as 
ancestiy  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  would  have  entailed  upon  tiiemi 
liave  long  been  fiuned  for  their  probity,  their  industiy,  and  the  mild- 
Hess  of'  their  manners.'  That  the  original  inhabitants  of  St.  Pnl 
were  '  vagabonds,'  diere  can  be  no  doubt;  all  the  historians,  whe« 
iher  Spamsh  or  Porti^eze,  attest  the  fact ;  but  Mr.  M  awe  is  quilQ 
correct  in  reprobating  the  absurdity  of  a  modem  English  geogra- 
pher, who  would  persuade  his  resders  diat '  aU  strangers  who  did 
«ot  bring  certificates  of  having  been  thieves,  were  reAised  admit* 
tance  into  this  hopeful  colony;'  and  that  '  virtuous  actions  were 
carefully  punished  with  death !  *  We  see  no  reason  why  twoces- 
turies  of  progressive  improvement  should  not  vripe  away  the  ^  ob- 
io^ti/  which  might  have  attached  to  their  ancestors,  who,  being 
or^uially  bred  to  the  pastoral  life,  were  little  removed  from  die 
aboriginal  savages*  By  leaving  their  Jocks  in  quest  of  gold,  ib^ 
•*:-. d r— •' 
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advanced  scarcely  a  sin^e  step  in  civilisation;  but  when  thia 
source  of  wealth,  which  had  drawn  them  together,  began  to  foil, 
and  with  it  the  means  of  subsistence ;  when  necessity  compelled 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  they  rapidly 
improved  in  the  arts  and  comuNrts  of  civilized  life. 

Returning  to  Santos,  he  hired  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of  makinf 
k  coasting  voyaee  tp  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  which,  however,  he  deemed 
it  more  f^visaUe  to  proceed  bjr  land,  after  reaching  a  port  called 
Zapitita.  The  first  object  that  greeted  die  eyes  of  our  traveller,  oa 
approachmg  the  city,  was  the  British  flag  flying  amidst  a  {Miua^oa 
of  British  men  of  war^then  at  anchor  in  die  bay. 

Mr.  Mawe  apprizes  us  that,  notwithstanding^  die  many  descrip* 
tions  which  have  been  published  of  Rio  de  Janeuro,  he  is  dietermined 
to  give  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  it.  We  never  saw  a  noort 
a^agre  and  jejune  picture  than  that  which  he  has  dra%vn  of  tUa 
magnificent  place.  AH  its  grand  and  commanding  features  are 
overlooked.  We  see  nothing^  iu  hb  tame  outline,  of  those  stupeiK> 
dous  mountains  which  terminate,  to  the  northward,  the  spacioui 
harbour  and  its  del^tful  appendages,  unrivalled  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  accompanyii^scenery,  and  in 
its  capacity  and  qonvenience  as  a  naval  port.  >  The  inferior  hills^ 
finely  fringed  with  wood,  and  surmounted  by  churches,  convents^ 
and  nunneriek,  make  no  figure  on  Mr.  ^awe's  canvass ;  the  Isledoa 
Cobras  and  its  naval  arsenal ;  the  grabd  aqueduct  supported  on  % 
double  tier  of  arches,  are  not  once  mentioned ;  and  that  singular 
insulated  block  of  granite  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which 
rises  out  of  the  sand,,in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  to  more  than  twice  tha 
height  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  is  passed  over  in  total  silence ;  though 
we  should  have  supposed  that  an  object  like  this  would  be  peciui- 
ilrly  inviting  to  die  eye  of  a  geologist 

^  On  leaving  London,  Mr.  Mawe  had  taken  the  precaution  of  prc^* 
tiding  himself  widi  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  Sousa,  the  ror« 
tu^ueze  ambassador,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Brazil ;  by  which  he  ob* 
tamed  the  notice  and  protection  of  his  brother  the  Cond6  de  Lin- 
hares,  who  recommended  him  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a  persoa 
devoted  to  mineralogical  pursuits,  and  one  who,  if  permitted  to  ex- 
plore the  min^,  mi^  suggest  the  means  of  improving  the  procest 
of  extracting  the  precious  metals,  and  discovering  new  sources  of 
wealth.  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  his  ^yal  highness 
not  only  gave  him  permission  to  traverse  the  extensive  mining  dis- 
trict, but  iiimidied  him  with  letters  to  the  public^  fimcdonaries, 
with  an  escort  of  sddiers  for  his  safe  conduct,  and  with  every  suit* 
|ble  provision  for  the  performance  of  the  journey. 

Previously,  however,  to  his  visit  to  the  mines,  he  made  an  ex- 
cuiTjUon^  «t  tb«  priMre's  desire^  to  a  royal  imrm  at  Santa  Crus,  aboat 
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iifty  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  which,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Sid- 
ney SnntI),  he  undertook  the  management.     He  found  it  to  consist 
pf  a  park,  as  he  cnUs  it,  containing  100  square  miles.     The  bduse, 
.which  had  formerly  been  a  convent  of  Jesuits,  was  situated  on  the 
edge  of  a  vast  plain,  watered  by.  two  small  rivers,  and  well  clothed 
-with  grass,  affording  support  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  bead  of 
cattle.    The  house  was  falling  into  ruins,  and  the  whole  establish- 
jnent  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay.     Fifteen  hundred  negroes 
4'esided  on  the  estate,  who  were  miserably  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed. 
iMore  pains,  it  seems,  had  been  bestowed  in  making  these  poor 
creatures  good  Catholics  than  in  teachii^  them  to  impro?e  tbt 
•princess  farm,  and,  with  it,  their  own  condition.     Mr.  Mawe  sooo 
discovered  that  his  labours  would  prove  of  no  avail,  as  one  of  the 
imanagers  of  the  household  counteracted  all  his  views  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  farm.  He  wisely,  therefore,  declined  the  concenu 
Mr.  Mawe's  first  journey  into  the  mining  district  was  to  a  fJace 
xalled  Canto  Gallo,  whence  two  men  had  brought  to  Rio  a  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter,  takeii,  as  they  said,  out  of  a  silver  mine,  and 
from  which  a  small  ingot  of  that  metal  was  smelted.     On  arriving 
:tt  tlie  spot,  he  could  not  discover  the  least  itHiication  of  silver  or 
^any  otlier  metallic  substance,  and  began  to  suspect  tlie  men  to  be 
impostors.     On  examitiing  them  apart,  they  confessed  that  tfaej 
had  mixed  filings  of  silver  with  the  pulverized  substance  brought  to 
Rio  de  Jane*u*o. 

*  Such  impositions/  says  Mr.  Mawe,  *  are  common  in-  South  Ame- 
rica: I  have  known  instances  in  which  copper  filings  mixed  with  earth« 
and  afterwards  washed,  have  been  produced  as  samples,  irf  order  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  land,  or  to  serve  some  other  sinister  purpose.  A 
passion  for  mining  is  fatally  prevalent  among  some  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people;  by  deluding  them  with  prospects  of  becoming  speedily 
j-ich,  it  creates  in  them  a  disgust  for  labour,  and  entails  want  and 
wretchedness  upua  them.  Even  among  the  few  families  of  this  district 
I  observed  some  examples  of  its  effects ;  those  who  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  mining  were  in  general  badly  clothed  and  worse  fipd,  while 
those  who  attended  to  agriculture  alone  were  well  provided  with  everf 
necessary  of  life.' 

On  his  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mr.  Mawe  obtained  pennissioD 
to  explore  the  diamond  mines  of  Serra  do  Fcio,  in  the  province  of 
Minas  Cerates,  a  favour  which  had  never  yet  been  granted  to  any 
.foreigner. 

Fn>m  the  moment  that  he  entered  within  the  limits  of  this  B 
.Dorado  of  Portug^l^  the  condition  of  the  people  bore  the  most 
striking  marks  of  wretchedness ;  and  the  farther  he  proceeded,  the 
.worse  it  became*  Tl^e  occupant  of  every -house  and  farm  seemed 
fts  if  on  the  point  of  abandoning  it ;  all  the  buitdings  were  falling 
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into  decay;  the  grounds  were  overran  with  weeds  and  brushwood ; 
the  gardens  uncultivated.  The  'inside  of  these  miserable  h0vei» 
was  equally  cheerless  and  wretched; — a  clay  floor  broken  into  holet^ 
a  plank  for  a  table,  no  seat  but  an  old  chest  or  a  clumsy  bench  of. 
wood,  no  bed  but  a  bundle  of  skins!  Whole  village;,  containing 
from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  inhabitant^  were  reduced  to  this 
wretched  condition  from  *  a  hankering  after  the  precious  minerals/ 
At  Villa  Rica,  the  capital  of  the  province  0(  Minas  Geraes,  Mr.^ 
Mawe  naturally  expected  to  meet  with  nothing  but  wealth  :  *  but 
when  we  spoke,'  says  he,  ^  of  the  richness  of  the  country,  and  o£ 
the  quantity  of  gold  with  which  it  was  reputed  to  abound,  the  in- 
habitants seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  they 
believed  it  was  all  sent  to  England ;  adding  that  their  town  ought 
now  to  be  termed  Fi/la  Pobre  instead  of  Villa  Rica/ 

Eight  miles  beyond  Villa  Rica  is  Cidade  de  Mariana,  a  well  built 
town,  containing  from  six  to  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  a' 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  college  for  the  education  of  youth  for  tira 
priesthood.  Between  this  and  Tejuco  a  number  of  villages  occur, 
most  of  them  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Since 
tlfe  failure  of  the  mines, '  the  people  are  degraded,'  says  Mr.  Mawe, 
*  to  the  lowest  stage  of  inactive  apadiy,  looking  as  if  tbey  were  the 
ghosts  of  their  progenitors  hau'nting  the  ruins  of  their  departed 
wealdi/ 

At  Villa  de  Principe,  which  contaii^  about  five  thousand  inh»« 
bitants^  is  a  mintmaster,  to  whom  all  the  gold  found  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  brought  for  jpermutation.  This  town  is  situated  in  s 
fine  open  country  bordennff  on  the  diamond  district.  The  few  in^ 
habitants  who  were  seen,  looked,  however,  still  more  wretched,  iC 
possible,  than  those  of  the  goiflen  districts. 

If  indeed  we  could  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the  advantages 
which  agriculture  possesses  over  the  mining  trade,  Mr.  Mawe'a 
account  of  the  state  of  society  in  Minas  Geraes  would  have  conv* 
pletely  satisfied  us.  Their  wicker-work  hovels,  the  possession  xA 
which  is  often  disputed  by  the  hogs;  the  filth  and  stench  within 
and  without;  the  miserable  furniture,  and  ragged  clothing,  suifi* 
ciently  bespeak  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  latter' class  of 
men.  Their  poverty  however  is  of  their  own  seeking.  Too 
ignorant  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  tilling  a  soil  naturally  fiertile, 
under  a  climate  highly  favourable  for  almost  every  product  that  the 
eiirth  can  yield,  their  chief  Ambition  is  to  purchase  a  negro  or  two^ 
^om  they  either  employ  to- scratch  for  gold,  or  let  out  to  govern- 
ment to  wash  the  earth  for  diamonds.  All  mining  is  a  lottery,  with 
this  additional  temptation,  that  the  great  prize  is  always  supposed 
to  be  in  the  wheel. 

Two  or  three  exceptions  only  occurred  to  this  geberal  state  of 
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pennrf ;  but  these  were  sufficieoi  to  shew  what  comforts  a 
fiegree  of  industry  was  capable  of  procuriog.  Father  Thomas,  as 
active  wnd  intelliffent  man,  had  cMUMAoed  die  cultivatioii  of  » 
apot  of  land,  with  one  negro  slave,  and  a  stipend,  as  a  clergyman^ 
crf^  seven  or  eight  pounds  a  year.  His  house  had  four  rooms  with 
hoarded  floors,  his  garden  was  well  stocked  with  coffee  trees,  hia 
ilekls  loaded  with  Indian  com;  he  had  a  good  milch  cow,  a  nmie, 
and  a  number  of  hogs.  All  this  had  been  effected  in  less  than  four 
years;  but  he  had  steadily  pursued  his  course ;  the  auri  sacra  famtt 
had  neither  iempted  his  avarice  nor  perverted  his  understanding.  ^ 
After  a  month's  journey,  Mr.  Mawe  reached  Tejuco,  the  ca^* 
lal  of  the  diamond  dbtrict  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  sterihtyp 
and  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  six  thoiii- 
sand,  bore  th^  usual  marks  of  penury  and  wretchedness ;  yet  the 
jplace  was  considered  in  a  flourisning  state,  and  the  shops  were  well 
stocked  with  English  cloth,  baizes,  hams,  cheese,  butter,  and  por- 
ter, all  brought  orf  mules  from  Bahia  or  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  the 
£rst  of  which  it  is  dbtant,  in  a  straiaht  line,  about  600,  and  from 
Ihe  latter  400,  miles,  accordihg  to  Arrowsmith's  map,  but  proba* 
\Aj  twice  the  distance  by  the  zigzM^  route  of  the  mountains.  On 
tills  point  indeed  we  are  left  entirefy  to  conjecture,  as  Mr.  Mawe 
has  not  condescended  to  add  a  sode  of  any  sort  to  the  meagrtt 
map,  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  route.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  tba 
province  of  Minas  Geraes  is  from  six  to  sevens  hundred  miles  firom 
north  to  south,  and  about  the  same  extent  from  east  to  west;  that 
it  contains  a  population  of  360,000  persona,  £00,000  of  which  are 
B^roes,  or  of  negro  origin.  The  number  of  native  Indiana  ia 
Bot  at  all  known ;  they  neither  mix  with  the  colonbtsnor  give  diem 
any  disturbance.  Indeed  the  road  seems  to  be  so  well  feasukJ  hy 
those  military  posts  called  register  houses,  where  all  passeiq^ers  vd» 
dcrgo  a  strict  examination,  ami  the  country  is  so  completely  scoured 
1^  a  corps  of  weH  mounted  ca9adores,  that  it  is  more  thui  proba^ 
kle  the  poor  Indians  confine  themselves  to  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Mawe  seldom  mentions  them  under  any  other  designation  than  that 
«f  the  antbropbphagi. 

^  Mr.  Mawe  isvery  comous  md  very  dull  in  his  Repeated  dascTip* 
tion  of  die  situation  of  those  sources  of  Brazilian  wretchedness, 
gold  and  diamonds ;  and  of  the  process  of  freeing  them  frcma  the 
dross  in  which  they  are  enveloped :  our  account  of  them  shall  ba 
brief.  In  no  part  of  Qrazil  does  gold  appear  to  have  been  db-' 
covered  in  veins.  For  the  most  part  it  is  found  in  a  strmtom 
composed  of  rounded^pebbles.and  gravel,  bound  together  by  oxids 
of  iron,  and  forming  a  mass  not  nnlike  that  which  is  called  pudding* 
atone;  and  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  cascalhao. 
Various  meaas  are  em^0|yed  for  virashtng  away  the  earthy  xoal* 
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ter  of  the  cascaDmo  after  it  has  been  brcd^en  into  iniall  fiagmenU;. 
geoenilly,  however^  a  stream  of  water  is  turned  upon  it.  Wh«ft 
all  the  earth  is  removed,  the  deposit  is  put  into  funnel-riiaped  ba« 
sons  of  woody  called  gamtllas^  where  it  undergoes  aQOther  wash* 
in^;  when,  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  ve^el,  the  particles  of 
gold  are  separated,  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
the  gamella.  Some  of  these  particles  are  extremely  minute,  others 
are  equal  to  a  common  sized  pea,  and  much  larger  masses  are  oc« 
•casionally  found.  In  this  state  it  is  carried  to  the  nearest  permu* 
tation  office,  where  it  is  weighed  and  a  fifth  part  taken  out  for  the 
prince.  The  remainder  is  tlien  smelted  by  fusion  with  muiaate  of 
mercury,  cast  into  ingots,  assayed,  and  stamped  according  to  itsin* 
trinsic  value,  when  it  has  the  same  current  circulation  as  specie* 
The  royal  fifth,  at  one  period,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mawe  to  have  exr 
ceeded  one  million  sterliog  a  year;  this  we  wholly  discredit,  .and 
doubt  whethel-  at  present  it  reaches  one  tenth  of  that  sum. 

The  principal  of  the  diamond  works  is  at  a*  place  called  Man* 
dango,  on  the  river  Jigitonhonha,  in  the  district  of  Serra  do  Frio, 
Formerly  they  were  farmed  out,  but, 'for  many  years  back,  the  es- 
tablishment has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  government.  The 
produce  was  mostly  sent  to  Holland,  where  the  stones  were  cut  and 
tki\  but  of  late  they  have  found  their  way  to  the  London  market, 
Mr.  Mawe  says  that  the  establishment  is  still  in  debt  to  fore^ners 
for  considerable  surtls  advanced  by  them  on  security  of  the  pro-* 
duce  of  the  mines.  We  happen  to  know,  indeed,  and  it  is  a  curi** 
oos  fiict,  that  a  single  house  in  London  raised  a  loan  of  one  million 
sterlir^  for  die  sertice  of  Portugal,  and  took  in  pl^ge  the  product 
of  the  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio. 

The  cascalhao  which  contains  the  diamond,  is  nearly  of  the  same 
composition  as  that  in  which  the  gold  is  found,  vbut  is  generally 
met  with  under  the  beds  of  rivers.  (Caissons  are  constructed,  and 
cbain-pumps,  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  made  use  of  to  draw  oiSf 
the  water,  m  order  4o  facilitate  the  diggiiig  for  the  cascalliad,  which 
is  brought  together  into  a  large  heap ;  over  which  a  shed  is  built. 
Here  it  is  washed  in  loi^  troughs  through  whi<;h  a  stream  of  water 
is  made  to  pass. 

*  On  the  heap  of  caScalhao,  at  equal  distances,  are  placed  thret  high 
•chain  (without  backs)  for  the  officers  or  overseers.  After  they  are 
seated  the  negroes  enter  the  troughs,  each  provided  with  a  rake  of  % 
peculiar  form  and  short  handle,  with  which  he  rakes  into  the  trough 
about  fiufty  or  eighty  pounds  weight  of  caBcaJha&.  The  water  being 
then  let  upon  it,  the  cascalhad  is  spread  abroad  and  continually  raked 
^  to  the  head  of  the  troush  so  as  to  be  kept  in  constant  motion. 
This  operation  is  performed  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the 
^i^iUer  then  begins  to  run  clearer.    Having  washed  the  earthy  particles 
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away,  tbe  gravel-like  matter  is  raked  up  to  the  end  of  the  trough ;  mbfx 
the  current  flows  away  quite  clear  the  largest  stones  are  thrown  oat, 
and  afterwards  those  of  inferior  size ;  then  the  whole  is  exaraiaed  with 
great  care  for  diamonds.  When  a  negro  finds  one  he  immediately 
stands  upright  and  claps  his  hands,  then  extends  them,  holding  the 
gem  between  his  fore-fiqger  and  thumb;  an  overseer  receives  it  from 
Lim  and  deposits  it  in  a  garaella  or  bo^l,  suspended  from  the  center  of 
the  structure  half  full  of  water.  In  this  vessel  all  the  diamonds  found 
in  the  course  o^  the  day  ar6  placed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  work  are 
taken  out  and  delivered  to  the  principal  ofllicer  who,  after  they  have 
been  weighed,  registers  the  particulars  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

*  When  a  negro  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  diamond  of  the  weight  of 
an  octavo  (17  J  carats)  much  ceremony  takes  place ;  he  is  crowaed  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  administrator,  whp 
gives  him  his  freedom  by  paying  his  owner  for  it.  He  also  receives  a 
present  of  new  clothes  and  is  permitted  to  worjc  on  his  own  account. 
When  a  stone  of  eight  or  ten  carats  is  found  the  negro  receives  two 
pew  shirts,  a  complete  new  suit  with  a  hat  and  a  handsome  knife.  For 
smaller  stones  of  trivial  amount  proportionate  premiums  are  given. 
During  my  stay  at  Tejuco  a  stone  of  l6J  carats  was  foun^:  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  anxious  desire  manifested  by  the  officers  that  it 
might  prove  heavy  enough  to  entitle  the  poor  negro  to  his  freedom,  and 
^hen  on  being  delivered  and  weighed  it  provwi  only  a  carat  short  of 
the  requisite  weight,  all  seemed  to  sympathize  in  his  disappointnneiiL' 

Mr.  Mfiwe  informs  us  that  the  average  quantity  of  diamonds  an- 
nually obtained  may  be  estimated  at  from  iO  to  25,000  carats, 
Avbich  are  sent  under  a  military  cscqrt  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They 
iare  mostly  small ;  very  few  reach  to  20  carats.  One  stone,  how- 
JBver,  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  by  three 
banished  criminals,  which  weighed  nearly  an  ounce.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Prince  Regent,  whose  collection  is  stated  to 
be  unequalled  in  number,  size,,  and  quality ;  anrf  to  be  worth,  at 
the  lowest  estimation,  three  millions  sterling.  Of  what  incalctdable 
benefit  might  these  baubles  be  productive,  by  employing  a  part  of 
their  value  in  opening  a  ready  and  convenient  communicatiou  be- 
tween the  se^ral  provinces  hi  the  interior,  and  between  eadi  of 
them  and  the  nearest  sea-ports! 

Mr.  Mawe's  knowledge  of  geology  and  mmeralogy  does  not 
appeiHT  to  be  very  profound ;  and  of  the  other  departments  of  natural 
history  he  is  obviously  ignorant.  We  gain  but  little  information, 
and  that  little  is  not  correct,  by  reading  of  lions  and  tigers  where, 
strictly  speaking,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exists—- of  snails  that 
lay  ^ggs  as  large  as  those  of  a  sparrow, — of  *  shells  of  the  murex 
genus,  which  produce  that  beautiful  crimson  dye  so  valued  by  the 
ancients,' — and  of  a  *  singular  breed  of  cocks,  that  crow  very  loud, 
Cind  continue  their  last  note  for  a  muuite  or  tzro,*  Most,  or  ail  of 
^is^  vte  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  as  much  botanical  infor* 
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malion  as  would  enable  us  to  ascertmn  the  plant  which  produces 
the  cam,  '  a  bulbous  root  equal  to  the  best  potatoe,  and  even 
more  farinaceous,  which  grows  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  af- 
fords excellent  food  e^er  boiled  or  roasted.'  We  can  discover  tlia( 
the  *  lapwing  with, Ted  horns  on  each  pinion/  is  either  the  spur^ 
winged  water  hen,  or  the  palaniedea  anhinga ;  and  that  the  '  pig 
of  the  woods'  is  /Jie  Su$  TajassUt  dorso  cj/stifero,  of  the  Systema 
NaturiTy  but  w^cannot  even  guess  M  the '  palm,  tree  whose  fibres 
rival  silk  both  if\  fineness  and  strength.' 

His  observT'aous  on  the  commerce  of  Brazil  are  in  better  taste^ 
because  here/ie  understands  his  subject.  He  completely  developes 
the  cause*  of  those  lamentable  consequences  which  immediately 
followed  the  opening  of  the  gouth  American  ports  to  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  and  paints,  in  strong  colours,  the  absurd  and  ex- 
travagant speculations  of  our  countrymen.  We  shall  conclude  this 
article  with  an  extract  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Mawe's  book,  every 
word  of  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  'just ;  in  the  hope  that 
what  he  states  may  operate  as  a  warning,  and  tend  tp  allay  those 
aan^in^  expectations  to  which  the  nibre  thau  probable  opening  o£ 
the  East-India  trade  has  already  given  rise,  and  which  threaten  to 
be  far  more  fatal  in  their  result  than  those  pf  South  America. 

*  Owing  to  the  incredible  competition  or  struggle  among  our  mer-* 
p})ants,  who  should  send  most  ships  and  cargoes  to  a  country  whose  ci* 
vilized  population,  exclusive  of  slaves,  does  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
thotlsand  souls,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  market  would  be  al- 
most instantly  overstocked.  So  great  and  so  unexpected  was  the  in^ 
flux  of  English  manufactures  into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  within  a  few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  that  the  rent  of  houses  to  put  them  into 
became  enormously  dear.  The  bay  was  covered  with  ships,  and  the 
Custom-house  soon  overflowed  with  goods :  even  salt,  casks  of  iron- 
jnon^ery  and  nails,  salt-fish,  cheese,  hats,  bottled  and  barrelled  por- 
ter, &c.  were  exposed,  not  only  to  the  sun  and  rain,  but  to  general 
depredation.  The  Creolians,  and  strangers  from  the  iaterior,  thought 
that  these  goods  were  placed  there  for  their  benefit,  and  extolled  the 
goodness  and  generosity  of  the  English,  who  strewed  the  beach  to  a 
great  extent  with  articles  for  which  their  own  countrjrmen  had  hcreto- 
S>re  charged  them  such  high  prices.  In  the  course  of  several  weeks 
the  beach  began  to  assume  a  less  crowded  appearance,  some  few  of 
the  goods  were  taken  to  the  residence  of  their  owners ;  others  were  re* 
^ovedy  bjit  to  what  pl%ce,  or  by  whom,  there  was  no  way  of  ascer* 
taining ;  and  a  very  great  proportion  was  sold  at  the  Custoip-house^^br 
fhe  benefit  of  the  underwriters.  This  stratagem,  so  freauently  pmctised, 
(and  certainly  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension,)  afterwards  ope- 
rated as  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  regular  sale  of  articles ;  for,  as  the 
market  was  so  overstocked,  scarcely  anyone  would  offer  money  for 
goods,  except  at  the  Custom-house  sales.  As  the  depreciation  comi- 
pued,  numberless  packages  were  there  exposed  for  sale,  in  part  daifta-. 
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tedy  or  apparently  so.  Indeed  little  more  than  the  mark  of  a  cord  oa 
vie  outside  of  a  single  article*  or  a  comer  discoloured  in  a  packaflc, 
liowever  large,  was  a  sufficient  pretext  for  presuming  and  pronouQcing 
the  whole  to  be  damaged.  By  means  of  tnis  sentence*  so  easily  ob- 
tained* great  quantities  of  goods  were  brought  to  the  hammer  in  the 
Custom-house  warehouses*  under  every  disadvantage ;  thus  the  owners 
recovered  the  amount  insured  for*  and  the  insurers  lost  the  difference 
between  that  sum  and  the  price  they  were  sold  at,  with  the  expences. 
Many  of  the  underwriters  will,  no  doubt,  retain  a  lasting  remembrance 
of  the  sales  which  took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  far  their  benejit. 

*  To  the  serious  losses  thus  occasioned  by  an  overstocked  market^ 
nay  be  added  another,  which  originated  in  the  ignorance  of  many  per- 
sons who  sent  out  articles,  to  a  considerable  amount,  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  country :  one  speculator,  of  wonderful  foresight,  sent  lai^  in- 
voices of  stays  for  ladies,  who  never  heard  of  such  armour;  aoother 
tent  skates  for  the  use  of  a  people  who  are  totally  uninformed  that 
water  can  become  ice  ;*  a  third  sent  out  a  consideiuble  assortment  of 
the  most  elegant  coffin-furniture,  not  knowing  that  coffins  are  never 
used  by  the  Brazilians.  In  a  few  months,  more  Manchester  goods 
mrrived  than  had  been  consumed  in  the  course  of  twenty  yean  pie* 
ceding.' 

Equally  indiscreet  and  ill-judged,  it  appears,  were  the  specula- 
tions  io  Brazilian  produce.  i\^y  kind  of  sebaceous  matter  was 
greedily  purchased  for  tallow ;  and  hides  eaten  by  the  grub  met 
vith  a  ready  market. 

*  The  folly  of  speculation  did  not  stop  here ;  precious  stones  ap« 
peared  to  offer  the  most  abundant  source  of  riches ;  tourmalines  were 
sold  for  emeralds,  crystals  for  topazes,  and  both  common  stones  and 
vitreous  paste  bought  for  diamonds  to  a  considerable  amount.     False 

.  diamonds  were  weighed  with  scrupulousness*  and  bought  with  avidity, 
to  sell  by  the  rules  stated  by  Jefferies.  Brass  pans  purchased  of  the 
£nj>lish  Were  filed,  and  mixed  with  gold  dust,  and  thus,  by  a  simple 
contrivance^  some  of  our  countrymen  repurchased  at  three  or  iour 
guineas  per  ounce,  the  very  article  which  they  had  before  sold  at 
Jt%,  $d.  per  pound.' 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  gentlemen  consignees  had  no  idea 
Df  doing  business  except  in  the  la^  way ;  they  purchased  or  hiied 
country  seats ;  they  kept  dieir  horses  and  carnages,'  and  lived  ia 
great  style ;  they  fonned  delicate  connectioas,  too*  in  coii8ec|ueiice 
of  which  females  of  die  most  obscure  classes  appeared  hi  the 
cosdy  extreme  of  English  fisrabion. 

Of  the  six  miserable  prints  bound  up  with  the  book;  we  dnO 
6nly  observe,  that  they  are  neither  calculated  to  embellish  nor 
illustrate. 

*  We  have  been  mforroed  that  the  good  people  of  Binningbva  teat  oat  60  tons  o^ 
ikaMs  «i4^  wamfiiig  pant  to  Soolb  Americs. 
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AsT.  X.  Histoire  des  RipubUques  Italiennm  du  Mown  Jge. 
Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  Sbmonai^  Des  Aead^mies  liaheone,  dt 
Wilna,  de  Cagliari^  des  Georgofili^  de  Genive,  8cc.  8  Tomes. 
Paris.  I8O9. 

TTHE  histories  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  Italy  during  the  middle 
^  ages,  possess  many  points  of  analogy,  which  cannot  escape 
the  attention  of  one  who  is  in  the  sli^test  degree  conversant 
with  both.  This  res^nblance  is  by  uo  means  confined  to  the 
general  political  aspect  of  the  two  countriesi  divided  into  many 
petty  states^  some  free,  others  in  subjection  to  self-erected  despots, 
and  alternately  swayed  by  one  of  two  great  conteodbg  factions: 
nor  is  it  to  be  traced  only  in  the  governing  principles  and  conduct 
of  those  factions  themselves,  which,  although  originating  in  very 
diffelent  sources,  progressively  assume  a  remarkable  sanity  0/ 
character.  The  analogy  will  equally  appear  in  the  moral  characters 
and  physical  energies  of  the  respective  people,  in  their  habits  and 
customs,  their  genius,  and  language.  Even  in  their  degraded  con- 
dition, both  nations  preserve  those  striking  characteristics  U^hicK 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  identify  them  in  all  ages.  ^Hie  same  brilliancy 
of  imamnation;  the  same  hastily-excited,  .and  soon-extinguished, 
sensibility;  the  same  innate  taste  for  the  arts;  the  same  uncon- 
trollable propensity  to  pleasures;  the  same  fire  of  expression; 
the  same  thirst  for  public  applause;  the  same  vehemence  of 
jMUBiQii,  are  still  remarked  as  distinguishing  die  inhabitants  of 
both  countries,  with  this  difference  only,  perhaps,  that  in  Italy, 
where  the  national  debasement  has  neither  been  so  lasting,  nor  so 
abject,  more  of  what  is  valuable  in  these  qualities  has  been  re« 
tamed,  with  a  less  preponderating  mixture  of  evil. 

The  political  resemblance  will  bear  a  yet  closer  inspection; 
sckher  would  it  be  an  uninstnictive  task  to  compare  the  constitu- 
tioo,  character  and  vicissitudes  of  the  several  Italian  states  with 
those  of  dieir  respective  prototypes  in  Grecian  history.  The  cdd 
aad  austere  aristocracy  of  Venice,  with  her  selfish  system  of  teni- 
iond  aggrandisement,  her  views  of  natiomd  supremacy,  and  her 
citeasive  foreign  conquests,  will  forcibly  remmd  its,  in  almost  every 
pwe  of  her  hi^ry,  of  the  country  of  Agesilaus  and  Lysander  $  and 
10  Fbrence  we  cannot  hentate  for  an  instant  to  recognize  the  Athens 
of  Italy,  with  the  same  genius  and  enthusiasm  for  arts  and  letters,  the 
same  popular  levity  and  restlessness,  the  same  ardent  attachment  to 
the  very  extreme  of  a  democratic  constitution;  but  "with  an  infinite 
superiority  in  that  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  glory  of  our 
own  nation-^^ronstant  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  national  in- 
dependence o^r  ail  Italy,  ambition  c^  an  ascendancy  not  founded 
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in  conquest,  but  in  character  and  reputation,  and  a  generous  self- 
devotement  whenever  called  upon  to  oppose  the  designs  of  tyran-. 
nical  aggrandisement,  without  that  cold  calculation  of  means  ^hich 
only  tends  to  paralyse  the  most  formidable  efforts,  and  render  use- 
Jess  the  most  efficient  resources. 

If,  indeed,  at  any  period  in  the  reipolutions  of  human  aflFairs,  the 
study  of  history  is  valuable  beyond  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying 
an  idle,  though  agreeable,  curiosity,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
so  at  the  present  moment,  when  we  stand  so  greatly  in  need  of  alt 
those  resources  that  are  to-be  derived  Aom  the  example  of  past 
ages  for  our  safe  conduct  through  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
danger  and  difficulty.  In  this  view,  the  history  of  Florence  pre- 
sents more  pbjects  of  importance  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
nation — we  mean,  not  the  history  of  Florence  under  the  Medici, 
still  less  uixJer  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  but  the 
history  of  Florence  during  the  ages  of  her  real  greatness,  free, 
Active,  and  independent,  the  protectress  of  Italian  liberty,  the 
maintainer  of  her  political  balance,  the  fostering  inventress  of  art 
and  science^  the  patroness  of  original  genius.  Those  who  have 
formed  their  opinions  of  political  importance,  on  extent  of  con- 
quest and  possessions,  on  the  magnificence  of  monarchy,  or  die 
apparent  riches  of  an  eippire,  will  hardly  conceive  how  a  compari- 
son between  the  present  situation  of  our  own  country  and  that  of 
an  ItaUau  city,  the  mistress  of  a  dominion  twenty  or  thirty  leagues 
in  extent,  can  reflect  upon  the  former  any  motives  for  pride  or 
self-congratulation.  Yet  this  may  be  easily  imagined  by  others 
who  have,  more  philosophically,  considered  that  in  a  small  society 
every  individual  is  of  importance,  whereas  in  an  extensive  one,  we 
contemplate  the  operations  of  bodies  of  men,  not  of  particiUar 
persons,  and  lose  the  nice  discrimination  of  character,  anid  impres- 
sions of  a  m6re  general  nature. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  owing  to  that  false  estimate  of  die 
real  use  of  history  which  naturally  springs  from  false  notioiis 
of  political  greatness,  that  the  history  of  Italy,  during  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  so  much  neglected.  The  history  of  Italy  is  not 
like  that  of  France,  op  England,  or  Spain,  the  detail  of  the  oper- 
ations of  a  nation  under  the  command  of  a  sovereign,  or  eveo 
leagued  together  in  the  union  of  a  republic.  Contemplated  in  this 
erroneous  view,  it  presents  a  most  heterogeneous  spectacle,  utterly 
devoid  of  that  principle  of  unity  which  can  alone  direct  or  support 
the  reader's  attention  through  the  revolutions  of  ages.  According 
to  the  image  employed  by  the  author  befoi%  us,  at  first  sight  we 
behold  nothing  but  the  picture  of  a  large^  ants*  nest,  whicfa  has 
been  recently  disturbed.  '  All  the  individuals  seem  animated  with 
a  perpetual  and  rapid  motion;  they  are  agitated  by  passions  of 
^  -whki 
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which  we  knowu  nothing;  they  press^  and  Jostle  each  odier;  tfaej 
fight,  thej  retreat;  the  eye  cannot  follow  them,  nor  separate  one 
from  the  other.'  But  if  we  take  a  more  microscopic  survey  of 
this  confused  mass,  and  read>  not  the  history  of  Italy,  but  that  of 
the  different  Italian  republics,  a  far  more  instructive  scene  pre- 
sents itself.  We  cannot  discuss  this  subject  so  justly  as  in  the 
words  of  M.  Sismondi — 

*  Mais  ITiisloire  particuli^re,  rhistoire  dC»laill6e  de  chaque  Tille 
d'ltalie,  vient  attacher  des  noms  h  chacun  de  ces  personnages;  elle 
nous  r^v^le  le  secret  de  chaque  charact^re,  le  motif  particulier  qui 
le  fait  agir;  elle  developpe  des  passions  gOnereuses,  des  pens^es  pro- 
foudes,  des  objets  6lev^8,  dans  chacun  de  ces  groupes  que  notre  pre- 
miere vue  avoit  jtfges  si  petits.  Plus  nous  les  etudions  et  plus  nous 
.nous  assurons,  qu'en  politique,  il  n*y  a  point  de  grandeur  relative,  et 
que  toutes  les  tbis  qu'on  dispute  de  la  liberie  et  de  la  souvrainet^, 
soit  dans  un  village,  soit  dans  lempire  du  monde,  les  int^r^ts  sont 
toujours  les  mfimes,  savoir  les  jilus  grands  et  les  plus  nobles  que  le  coeOr 
humain  puisse  admettre;  les  talens  sont  les  m^mesaussi,  et  r6tude  de. 
Vhorome  est  aussi  compU'te.  Cette  agitation  universelle,  gette  vivacit6 
des  passions,  cette  importance  de  chaque  individu,  ont  fait  de  Thistoire 
de  ritalie  une  source  inCpuisable  d'instruction  pour  leyerudits.'  Torn. 
IV.  p.  210. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  evinced'  by  the  diversity  be- 
tween the  local  historians  of  Italy  and  those  of  other  countries. 
Among  ourselves,  the  study  of  what  we  call  county  history  is,  com- 
paratively, of  very  late  date,  and,  when  carried  to  its  present  extent, 
affords  few  objects  of  interest  to  any  but  professed  antiquarians ; 
while  in  Italy,  every  city  teems  with  annalists,  and,  in  the  words  of 
our  author, '  each  of  them  is  more  interesting  and  valuable,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  work  is  more  voluminous  and  abounding  in  detail.' 
In  whatever  degree  we  may  attribute  this  superabundance  of  his- 
torical writers  to  that  spirit  of  local  attaohment  which  is  ahvays 
found  most  active  in  petty  states,  and  under  independent  govern- 
ments, it  cannot  but  be  presumed  that  they  would  hardly  have 
received  sufficient  encouragement  for  their  labours,  unless  those 
labours  had  been  found  capable  of  exciting  an  interest  beyond  theif 
own  narrow  limits.  If  history  were  of  importance  only  as  it  af- 
fords gratification  to  national  pride,  or  as  it  reflects  the  images 
of  great  and  wonderful  events  by  which  the  condition  of  the  whale 
world  may  be  affected,  then  indeed  would  these  annalists  of  sixty^ 
eight  ant-hills  have  expended  their  time  and  labour  to  very  little 
.purpose;  and  they  would  have  fallen  into  oblivion  from  tiie 
moment  that  their  several  communities  became  lost  in  the  genera- 
lizing influence  of  an  extensive  monarchy.  But,  if  there  be  any 
justice  in  our  reasoning,  these  neglected  historians  are  not  only 
capable  of  affording  some  degree  of  interest  to  the  world  at  lacge^ 
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but  an  intorcft,  in  many  respects,  more  paweifn],  more  penotnllj 
applicable,  tluui  those  who  have  described  the  progress  of  great  m- 
tiotts  and  the  revolutions  of  empires. 

But  if  we  are  wroi^  in  considering  die  hiatof;  of  die  Italian  Re- 
jmblics  as  unimportant  in  respect  to  die  subject  of  it,  we  alntl 
err  still  more  widely  in  sopposii^  di^  annalists  to  be  deaerring 
of  neglect.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  ap  in  Italy  the  study  of  history  baa 
been  more  generally  cultivated  and  more  widely  difiuaed  \faan  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  so  her  early  historians  are  far  more 
accomplished  m  their  style,  and  instrnctive  in  their  reflections, 
than  we,  who  despise  the  monkish  chromclers  of  France  and 
England,  are  likely  to  imagine.  The  language  of  Ricordaoo 
Malespini,  the  earliest  historian  of  Florence  *  wm  adopted  the  Inh 
gua  volgare,  is  still  considered  as  a  model  of  purity,  tfiough  more 
man  five  hundred  years  old.  Froissarfs  Chronicle  was  composed 
a  century  later;  but,  superior  as  that  writer  is  to  the  historians  ^ 
our  own  country,  how  rude  do  his  style  and  manner  appear  when 
compared  with  the  Florentine  annalist!  How  much  lower  does  he 
sink  in  the  V:ale  of  historical  merit  when  opposed  to  tije  three  Vit 
lanis,  t  the  youngest  of  whom  preceded  him  hj  many  years !  Froia^ 
sart  interests  us  by  the  faithful  picture  which  he  undesignedly 
presents  to  our  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  age  cer* 
tainly,  on  many  accounts,  interesting.  But  in  the  old  Florentine 
historians,  besides  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  times,  (a  cha- 
racter as  distinct  from  that  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  with  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  pages  of  Froissart,  as  botk  are  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  manners  among  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,) 
we  discover  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  government, 
and  an  insight  into  the  human  mind,  little  to  be  expected  from  die 
writers  of  an  age  which  we  are  pleased  to  denominate  barba- 
rous. We  shall  notice  oi^e  particular,  though  of  less  importance 
than  many  others,  because  we  are  not  aware  that  it  nas  ever 
attracted  observation  before.  A  taste  for  what  we  call  the  pictu- 
resque in  nature  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  concomitant 
of  a  very  superior  d^ee  of  cultivation.  We  rarely,  if  ever,  meet 
with  anything  resembling  it  amoi^  the  poets  and  historians  of  the 

*  Naples  bat  tbe.honoiir  of  prodadng  the  first  historian  who  composed  in  die  la»- 
Auage  uf  his  comitiy ;  Matteo  Spinelli  di  Giorenasso,  whose  work  oomes  down  to  the 
^atue  of  TagUacozzo  in  the  year  1S68.  That  of  Malespini  tenninates  in  lt81«  bat  is 
continued  by  his  nephew  Oiacchetto  to  lf86. 

t  Oiovanni  ViUani  was  carried  off  hj  the  dreadful  plagoe  of  lS4a.  Hit  hsotfae^ 
llatt^,  continued  his  worlc ;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  recnireiwe  of  a  ahniiK 
calamity,  in  the  year  1363,  put  a  period  to  his  labours  also.  The  history  of  I>bp|j* 
Yillani,  the  son  of  Matteo,  carries  down  the  affairs  of  Florence  a  few  years  later,  a 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  Chtooids  of  FrqbmttenMa^ies  witktheconiiiiMwiiafnt 
•f  the  fifteenth  cmitory. 
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mkUle  ages  with  whom  we  are  most  &miliar.  Our  annalists  are 
loud  in  the  praises  of  those  districts,  which  yielded  the  most  plen* 
tiful  harvests.  Our  ecclesiastics  (in  those  days  the  most  refined 
class  of  society)  fixed  on  similar  spots  for  their  habitation.  Our 
minstrels  celebrate  the  richness  and  verdiye  of  the  spring,  the  joj-r 
ous  singing  of  birds,  the  pleasant  brchards  and  gardens,  and  vino* 
yards,  but  never  introduce  woods  and  rocks,  and  mountains,  but 
for  the  sake  of  inspiring  terror.  Froissart,  who  was  a  poet  as  weU 
as  an  historian,  upon  whose  mind  everything  that  he  saw  made  a 
vivid  impression,  and  whose  pictures  are  therefore  feithful  copieg 
of  natural  objects,  often  seems  to  be  transported  with  the  beauty  of 
a  fine  summer's  day,  when  the  sun  sparkles  upon  the  arms  of  hia 
knights  gallantly  accoutred  for  the  lists  or  the  battle,  when  thtf 
earth  is  green  under  their  feet,  and  the  sky  blue  and  cl^r  over 
their  heads.  But,  to  view  the  scenes  of  nature  with  the  eye  of 
a  paiifter  is  ^Jj^  exclusively  appropriated  to  more  civilized  tiroes 
and  people.  This  gift  the  Italianif  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
already  attained.  Dante,  in  several  parts  of  his  extraordinary 
poem,  employs  it  with  great  poetical  advantage.  Noi^is  it  to  be 
discovered  only  in  works  of  imagination,  in  the  Cronica  del, 
Morelli,  a  short  history  annexed  to  diat  of  Ricordano  and  Giac- 
chetto  Malespini,  which  happens  to  be  lying  before  us,  we  find  a 
description  of  a  certab  spot  in  the  delightful  region  of  Tuscany, 
in  which,  if  we  substituted  the  terms  '  picturesque'  and  '  beautiful* 
in  the  room  of  those  which  are  evidently  their  correllatives,  ^  sel- 
vatico'  and  '  dimestico',  we  might  suppose  ourselves  to  be  accom- 
panying Price  and  Gilpin  through  the  intricate  and  romantic 
passes  of  the  Appenines^  For  the  sake  of  confirming  our  own  ob-^* 
servations  and  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  that 
piuity  to  which  the  Italian  language  had  *  attained,  we  subjoin 
the  entire  passage.  The  author  hais  been  painting  in  very  bright, 
perhaps  flattering,  colours  the  manners,  customs,  and  persons  of 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  valley  of  Mugello.  He  thus  proceeds 
to  delineate  the  principal  features  of  the  country  itself. 

'  AppressQ  vedrai  il  paese,  in  qiranto  al  terrene,  tanto*vago,  e  piace- 
vole  con  tntti  i  diietti,  che  saprai  doibandare;  e  prima,  egli  c  situate 
nel  mezzo  dun  bellissimo  piano  diroestico,  adoino  di  frutti  belli  e  di^ 
lettevoli,  tutto  lavorato,  e  ornato  come-un  giardino;  appvesso  vedi  pal 
mezzo  un  corrente  fiumicello  tutto  dilettevoie,  e  pivi  aJtri  vivai,  e  rivo- 
li,  i  quali  con  diletto  discendono  da  vaghi  roonti,  da'  quali  il  detta 
piano  h  accompagnato  d*intorno,  come  una  bella  ghirlanda.  Sono  si- 
tuati  di  piaggett6,  e  colli  alti  al  montare ;  simile  v'ha  de'  grand!,  alti,  e 


*  The  date^the  '  Cronica  di  Moidii'  fp  later  indoKl  than  Uiat  of  Um  kittorfea  w# 
^Ta  balora  qpokta  of,  bat  i9ty  little  labtaquaat  to  the  tioie  off roiitart. 
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Dondimeno  dileltevoli,  e  tengono  paite  di  salvatico  e  parti  di  dimestico; 
e  certi  n^  salvatichiy  n^  dimestichif  ma  tra  Puno,  e  Vtdtro^  con  moUa  bellezzd. 
Intomovi  presso  all*  abitazioni  v^di  diinestichi  ben  lavoratr,  adornj  di 
frutti,  e  di  bellissirae  vigne,  e  molto  copiosi  di  pozzi  «  fonli  d'acqua 
viva.  Di  piii,  fra'  poggi,  vedi  il  salvatico  dt  gran  boschi,  e  selve  di 
nioUi  castagni,  i  quai  rendono  grande  abondanza  di  Castagne,  e  di  mar' 
roni  grosifi  e  baoni,  e  per  essi  boschi  usa  gran  quantity  di  ^Waggioa, 
coni«  porci  salvatichi,  cavrioli,  orsi,  ed  altre  fiere.  Pick  dappresso  alf 
abitaaioni  vi  h  gran  quantity  di  boscbetti,  di  be*  querciOli,  e  %olti  fc 
d'^  accoDci  per  diletto,  netli  di  sotto,  cio^  il  terreno  a  modo  di  praio 
d*andar?i  scalzo  ^nza  temere  di  niente  che  offendesse  al  pic.  Appresso 
vedrai  grandi  scopettini,  e  ginestrati,  dove  usano  lepri  in  quantity  gracdc, 
fagianiy  e  altre  s^elvaggine.  Piik  di  presso  seguente  i  sopradetti,  v^ 
grandi  scoperti,  adOrni  d'olorifiche  erbe,  serpillo,sennollino,  ttgnamica, 
e  ginepri,  con  vaghe  fontane,  le  quai  si  spandono  per  tutlo,  e  questo^ 
ben  copioso  di  starne^di  coturrlici,  e  di  fagiani,  qiiaglie,  e  molte  lepri, 
dilettevole,  e  vago  da  cacciare,  eda  uccellare,  d^  sommo  diletto^e  pit- 
cere/ — Istoria  Fiorentina  di  Malcspini^  Fior.  1718*  p.  2I9« 

To  finish  the  picture,  as  many  gothic  castles  enter  into  the  de- 
scription as  Mrs.  RadcIiSik  herself  could  desire;  but  as  these  are 
delineated  more  with  a  view  to  their  military  th^n  to  their  pic- 
turesque importance,  we  tliink  it  unnecessary  to  carry  our  qiiotatioi 
ftirther. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  attend  somewhat  more  particularly  to  d» 
work  itself.  M.  Sisniondi  is,  as  the  title-page  imports,  sufficiently 
known  on  the  continent  as  a  member  of  several  learned  institutions, 
and,  unless  we  have  mistaken  the  indindual,  as  tlie  author  of  several 
lieatises  on  finance  and  political  economy.  He  is  an  inhabitant 
(we  believe,  a  native)  of  Switzerland;  but  he  probably  traces  hb 
origin  to  the  family  of  Sismondi,  which  loilg  enjoyed  a  dbtinguisb^ 
ed  rank  among  die  principal  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Pisa.  His 
nante  sufiiciently  assures  us  thdt  he  is  of  Italian  descent ;  and  this 
circumstance  contributes.  Jointly  with  an  ardent  love  of  free  ,if 
not  of  republican,  principles  of  government,  to  qualify  him  espe- 
cially for  the  historian  of  a  nation  of  which,  however  lon^  his  an- 
cestors may  have  been  separated  from  it,  he  proves  hunself  by  Im 
writings  to  be  no  neglectful  or  degenerate  offspring.  Indeed,  the 
quality  which  most  forcibly  characterizes  his  history,  is  the  zeal 
which  it  displays  in  the  cause  of  national  independence,  the  abhor- 
itence  of  tyranny  and  of  the  lust  of  dominion.  Many  of  the  re- 
flections, with  which  it  is  interspersed*,  although  naturally  arising 
from  the  subject,  convey  an  impression  (perhaps  unintentionally) 
of  implied  and  covert  censure  on  the  pnnciples  aftd  conduct  d 
the  Gallic  emperor.  In  others,  the  pride  of  Englishmen  will  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  imagine  a  designed  compliment  to  our  happy 
constitution  and  to  the  national  spirit  which  has  hitherto  keptm 
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inviolate  from  the  anhallowed  touch  of  the  usurper.  Perhaps 
Buoaaparte  himself  may  have  formed  similar  conclusioiis  from  the 
pennal  of  what  is  already  published.  However,  if  it  be  true  (as 
vre  have  been  assured)  th^t  the  work  is  prohibited  at  Paris,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  on  account  of  any  suspected  aU 
Iwion  to  present  politics.  The  general  spirit  with  which  it  is 
composed,  is  too  repugnant  to  the  passive  obedience  which  a  tyrant 
demands ;  and  the  continental  press  is  reduced  to  too  abject  a 
•ervittide  to  admit  of  our  being  surprized,  that  the  new  censors  of 
literature  should  have  fulminated  their  interdict  against  the  farther 
circulation  of  so  dangerous  a  poison. 

Of  the  volumes  before  us,  the  first,  which  is  merely  introduce 
torvy  gives  a  summary  account  of  the  revolutions  of  Italy  from  th6 
Adl  of  the  western  emphe  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  celebrated  war  of  Coqao,  the  first  in  which  any  of 
t^  (ionibard  republics,  in  their  individual  ciipacity,  were  engaged. 
The  seven  succeeding  volumes  fiimiah  us  with  the  history  of  the 
Lombard,  Tuscan,  Romanian,  and  maritime  republics,  from  that, 
period  to  die  year  1432,  the  era  of  the  military  greatness  of  Sforza^ 
and  the  influence  of  Cosmo  de  Medici. .  According  to  the  au-  \ 
dior's  intention,  the  evoits  of  another  century  still  remain  to  be 
related;  and  the  history  will  conclude  with  the  capture  of  Florence 
by  the  united  fprces  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  in  1530,  the  epochi 
es  be  justly  considers  it,  of  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Italy. 

The  anthorities  upon  which  M.  Sismondi  has  principally  relied 
as  his  guides  through  the  dark  and  unfrequented  regions  of  the 
history  which  he  has  illustrated,  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  con^ 
tained  in  Muratori's  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Italici  Medii  Mvi^ 
a  magnificent  monument,  which  reflects  no  slight  d^ree  of  fao' 
neuron  the  nation  by  whom  it  was  raised.  Fully  aware  of  the 
true  value  of  contemporaneous  documents,  our  author  has  col* 
lected  his  materiak  at  tbe  source,  and  his  work  therefore  claims 
that  high  portion  of  interest  which  results  from  the  appearance  of 
this  stamp  of  truth  and  authenticity.  There  is  only  one  particular 
Vk  which  we  can  accuse  him  of  being  too  sparing  of  his  labour,—* « 
in  speaking  of  other  nations  he  seldom  takes  the  trouble  of  making 
any  reference  out  of  the  usual  course  of  his  consultations.  We 
have  accordingly  noticed  several  errors,  (of  minor  importance  cer* 
lainly  in  a  history  of  Italy,  but  yet  errorsy  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided,)  into  which  he  could  hardly  have  fallen  with  Froissart 
or  Matthew  Paris  by  his  side,  and  which  he  has  solely  contracted 
by  too  indolent  an  adherence  to  the  authority  of  writers  who,  how<* 
ever  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  their  native  cites  and  pro* 
viaces,  can  hardly  be  expected,  in  those  illiterate  ages,  to  have  po9« 
sessed  much  accurate  knowledge  of  those  of  other  countries. 
•  tOL.  VII.  NO.  XIV.  B  B  .The 
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The  influence  of  government  in  forming  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  nation  can  scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly;  and  yet,  tbt 
,  tuithor  appears  to  have  carried  his  fondness  fo|-  the  theory  too  far 
when  he  lays  dowu^  as  a  preliminary  maxim,  that  everythmg  which 
we  call  national  character  depends  upon  political  constitution, 
and  that  this  is  the  most  important  conclusion  whkh  caa  be  deii- 
ired  from  the  study  of  history. 

*  Que  les  vertus  ou  les  vices  des  nations,  leur  Anergic  ou  leur  mol* 
lesse,  leurs  talens,  leurs  lumidres  ou  leur  ignorance,  ne  sont  presqot 
jainais  les  efiets  du  cliroat,  les  attributs  d'une  race  particuli^re,  mait 
Touvrage  des  loix;  que  tout  fut  donn4  k  tous  par  la  nature,  mais  qua 
ie  gouveruement  enl^ve  ou  garantit  aux  hommes  qui  lui  sont  soumis 
rberitage  de  Tesp^e  humaine.' — Inirod*  p.  i. 

He  adds,  that  the  history  of  no  nation  presents  so  ttnmg  a  coin 
^firmation  of  this  truth  as  that  of  Italy,  and  bids  us  compare  *  the 
simple  virtues  of  the  primitive  £truscans,  the  masculine  courage  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Cinoinnatus,  the  rapacity  and  ostentation  of 
Verres,  the  abject  baseness  of.  the  subjects  of  Tiberius,  the  igno* 
ranee  and  ins^ificance  of  die  Romans  under  Honorius;'  and, 
again,  *  the  barbarism  of  Lombard  Italy,  the  virtiie  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  lustre  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  mo- 
dem Italians/ 

*  *  lie  m^e  sol  a  noarri  ces  ^tres  de  nature  si  difRrente,  et  Ie  mtet 
sang  circule  dans  leur  veines.  Le  melange  de  quelquespeuplades  bar- 
hares,  perdues  au  milieu  des  flots  d'indig^nes,  n'a  point  suffi  pour  changer 
la  constitution  physique  des  hommes  q'u  enfantoit  la  ro6me  re^on.  La 
nature  esc  restie  la  m^me  pour  les  Italiens  de  tous  les  &ges;  le  goo- 
vemement  seul  a  change;  ses  revolutions  ont  toujours  precede  ou  ac- 
aompagne  i'alteration  du  caractcre  national/ 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  refer  the  constitutioo  of  nM>deni 
governments  to  those  of  Roman  and  Grecian  antiauity ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  have  certainly  overlooked  the  history  of  others,  to  which 
we  owe,  if  not  the  origin  of  all  our  advancement  in  this  difficult 
and  important  science,  at  least  the  faithful  transmission,  through 
Ages  of  barbarous  confusion,  of  political  principles  which,  but  £or 
the  energies  of  the  Italian  republics^  woiud  have  been  lost  in  the 
diaos  of  vice  and  ignorance.  M.  Sismondi  appears  to  think  that 
a  principal  cause  of  this  unmerited  neglect  is  that  want  of  unity  of 
action,  which  renders  it  equally  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  events 
in  reading,  and  to  compose  any  thing  like  a  connected  work.  *  Eveiy 
different  state  (he  says)  has  its  separate  history  and  its  separata 
documents,  and  demands  a  separate  study.'*  In  order  to  make  hb 
work  the  more  complete,  and  to  give  something  like  consistency 
lo  the  confused  mass  of  materiak  from  which  he  had  to  draw  h» 
authorities^*^ 
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*  J'ai  s^jounie/  adds  our  author,  *  cinq  ans  en  Toscane,  patrie  de 
ines  anc^tres;  trois  fois,  depuis,  j'ai  parcouru  Tltalic  presqu'  entftre,  et 
j'ai  rcconnu  tous  les  lieux  qui  fiirent  le  th^itre  de  quelque  grand 
^venement.  J'ai  travaill^  dans  presque  toutes  les  grandes  biblioth^ues; 
j'ai  visits  les  archires  de  plusieurs  villes  et  de  plusieun  convens. 
L'histoire  de  L'ltalie  est  intim^ment  li6«  avec  celle  de  TAIlemagne;  j'ai 
fait  aussi  le  tour  de  cette  derni^re  contr^e,  pour  y  rechercher  les  mo- 
Bumens  historiques :  enfin,  jc  me  suis  procure,  h,  tout  prix,  les  livrea 
qui  repandent  quelque  lumi^re  sur  les  temps  et  les  peuples  que  j'ai 
entrepris  de  faire  connoitre.  II  doit  m'fetre  permis  de  parler  de  tout  le 
travail  que  j'ait  fait,  si  je  puis  aussi  engager  le  lecteur  a  m'accorder  sa 
i^oiifiance/ 

We  can  siiicerely  add,  after  an  attentive  peruBal  of  the  whole 
ifirorky  that  these  hunourable  labours  (of  whk£  the  audior  may  well 
1ms  indulged  in  making  his  boast)  have  been  attended  with  all  the 
advanta^  that  could  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  them*  The 
chfficulties  of  the  subject  are,  to  our  apprdiension,  altogether  sur- 
mounted; and  the  history  of  Italy  will,  if  we  have  any  skill  in  pro- 
phecy, henceforth  become  an  object  of  much  more  general  atten- 
tion than  heretofore.  An  abric^oient  of  that  history,  or  such  a 
geaeral  view  as  our  limits  would  enable  us  to  furnish  of  ^e  con- 
tents of  this  work,  the  merits  of  which,  in  great  measure,  consist  in 
its  minute,  though  luminous,  details,  would  afford  little  either  of 
instnictiou  or  amusement  to  our  readers;  but  we  shall  devote  the 
fensainder  of  our  pages  to  a  short  exposition  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  pnnciple  of  historical,  as  well  as  poetical  interest 
has^  been  preserved,  without  any  injury  to  the  fidelity  of  narration. 
This  object  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  keeping  in  constant  view  ^ 
the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  destruction  of  liberty  and  national  ^ 
independence  throughout  Italy,  from  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire;  so  that  it  is  less  a  history  of  Italy  than  of  Italian  liberty, 
that  is  presented  to  onr  contemplation. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  by  Theodoric  is  die  first  great  epoch  of 
ft  total  chaise  in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  natbik  Unlike 
the  barbarous  hordes  which  preceded  diem,  who  contented  them«- 
adves  widi  overrunning  the  country  and  carryi^  off  its  spoils,  who 
Ceven  under  Odoacer,  the  subverter  of  the  throne  of  the  Caesars) 
effected  no  change  except  in  the  substitution  of  the  real  for  a  no- 
minal master,  the  Goths  gradually  incorporated  diemselves  with  the 
people  whom  they  bad  subdued,  introduced  their  own  laws  and 
lorm  of  government,  and  founded  the  Italian  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Boman  name.  The  temporary  restoration  (as  it  is  called)  of  the 
authority  of  the  em[Mre  by  the  victories  of  Belisarius,  produced  no 
considerable  effects,  until  the  irruption  of  the  Lombards,  and  the 
establishment  of  their  sovereignty  over  all  the  Transpadane,  and  die 
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greatest  pari  of  the  central  and  southeniy  divisions  of  the  countiy. 
In  the  nature  of  this  new  dominion  an  essential  difference  is  obsei^ 
vable;  for  while  in  the  north  the  conquerors  colonized  die  subdued 
nrvvinces,  and  drove  numbers  of  thdr  former  inhabitants  out  of  the 
land^  the  ccunpound  race  of  Goths  and  Romans  retained  the  middle 
regions  of  Italy,  even  those  which  acknowleci^ed  the  Lombard 
monarchy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  present  kiiq;- 
dom  of  Naples  was  of  Greek  origin.  The  maritime  quarters  of 
that  country,  indeed,  continued  under  a  nominal  subjection  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople ;  but,  in  propoitfion  as  the  domestic  powcf 
and  resources  of  that  government  <feclined,  its  authority  over  its 
distant  members  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  commercial  cities  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  became  essentiidiy  independent  of  the  power 
whose  rights  they  stiU  acknowledged ;  and  in  the  once  illustrious^ 
and  now  undeservedly  forgotten,  republics  of  Naples,  Graeta  and 
Amal(>hi,  is  discerned  the  first  dawn  of  Italian  liberty. 

*  La  r^publique  Romaine  avoit  ionok  les  gouvememens  munidpaas 
et  ceux  des  colonies  sur  son  propre  modMe;  dans  ^uelques  cit£s  seule* 
meut,  elle  avoit  conserve  des  institutions^  plus  anciennes  encore,  ciais 
^toujours  &^lement  ripublicaines ;  les  empereurs  n'avoient  point  pris 
ombrage  de  cet  esprit  et  de  ces  formes  impuissantes  aui  subsistoient 
obscurement  dans  les  petites  villes.  Deux  sidles  apr^  r  aaservissemeot 
absolu  de  la  Gr^,  on  trouvoit  encore,  dans  lisle  d'Eub^,  des  assenn 
bl6es  du  peuple  qui  jugeoient  et  portoient  des  lois,  des  dimagoguesi 
des  agitateurs,  et  toutes  les  marques  de  la  plus  absolue  d^ocratie. 
Les  constitutions  raunicipales  auxquelles  Rome  avoit  servi  de  mod^ 
seconservirent  plus  long-tems  encore,  parce  qu'elles  s'accordoient  miem& 
avec  les  lois  g^n^rales.  Elles  durent  m^ine  survivre  k  TemDirc  d'occi- 
dent,  d'autant  plus  que  Tempereur  Majorien,  dans  la  derniere  p^riode 
de  I'existence  de  cet  empire,  avoit  r6tabli  et  rafiermi  radrainistratioo 
r^pubUcaine  des  villes  et  des  municipalit6s.' — ^Tom.  L  p.  224. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  eartiest  rep«Uics  of  the  middle 
ages.  Too  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  and  too  distinct  in  thdr 
national  character,  to  have  any  senuble  influence  over  the  aflfairs  6f 
tiie  rest  of  itidy,  they  neverdieless  maintained  their  indepemience 
against  all  the  assaults  of  thmr  powerful  neighbours,  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento,  and  the  Saracens,  who  in  the  zenith  of 
their  power  frequently  attemjited  in  vain  to  acquire  a  settlement 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy ;  they  made  considlerable  attainments 
in  the  arts  of  civiliz^  socie^  and  in  commerdal  opulence;  and  it 
was  not  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  o^itiify  that  thfy 
yielded,  after  a  long  and  honounible  struggle^  to  the  warlike  supe* 
riority  of  their  Norman  invaders. 

The  capture  of  Naples  in  1 138  hy  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  eitin* 
guished  the  last  spark  of  freedom  in  th^  del^tfal  regions  of 
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Italy;  but  the  flame  was  alreadj  kindled  in  die.  more  interesting 
\  provinces  of  the  norths  which,  during  that  and  the  following  cen- 
tury, exhibited,  at  intervals,  the  most  animating  spectacles,  till  th* 
ambitious  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  fiamily  overshadowed  the  wholt 
ofLomhardy. 

To  the  liberal  and  magnanimoiis  policy  of  the  Emperor  Otho^ 
and  his  descendants  of  the  Sazoo  li«e»  we  are  to  refer  the  origin  ct 
tbe  independence  of  the  imperial  cities.  Charlemagne,  wiU|  the 
spirit  which  has  characterized  the  French  conquerors  of  all  ages, 
aimed  at  securing  the  fruits  of  his  victories  by  eztin^iuishii^  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  conquered  nation;  but  his  descendant! 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  the  d^radation  of  their  subjecta* 
Otbo  8  ambition  was  of  a  contrary  tendency.  He  exalted  the  cha* 
lacter  of  the  people  by  giving  them  municipal  privileges,  and  in* 
Testing  them  with  power  to  rei^ist  tbe  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants^ 
equally  hostile  and  clan^cerous  to  the  sovereign  and  to  themselves. 
He  was  repaid  by  their  gratitude,  which,  as  long  aahis  family- re- 
tained the  imperml  dignitj,  maintained  thenMn  a  just  political 
union  with  their  chief,  and  was  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  absolutt 
Independence  only  when  the  sceptre  having  passed  mto  die  hand  of 
another  race  the  sole  bond  was  broken  by  which  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  was  yet  held  together. 

The  long  contests  between  tbe  papal  and  imperial  powers  which 
followed  the  accession  of  the  Francoiiian  emperors,  contributed 
gready  to  the  confirmation  of  the  rising  republics  of  Lombardy, 
and  ako  gave  encourageoMnt  to  die  gnMVth  of  republic  ambitian. 

'  Pendant  le  rigne  orageux  de  Henri  IV.,  les  villes  Lorobardes 
avoient  afftrmi  en  silence  leur  gouvemement  municipal.  D^  le  com- 
mencement du  regne  de  Henri  v.,  on  put  reconnoitre  qu'elles  n'^tqient 
pas  animees  par  le  seul  amour  de  la  Iibert6;  et  que,  non  moins  que  les 
princes,  elles  etoient  dtpos^es  h  se  livrer  it  rambition  et  k  la  passion  des 
conqu^tes.  Chaque  ville  ^toit  Itbre ;  mais  la  population  de  toutes  les 
villes  n'^toit  pas  ^gale;  qoelques-untn  devoient  k  la  fertility  et  k  T^ten^ 
due  de  leur  territoire,  aux  avantages  de  leur  situation,  ou  aux  ancienneC 
prerogatives  de  leurs  gouvemeurs  civils  et  eccl^iastiques,  une  grande 
superiority  en  richesse  et  en  puissance.  Milan  et  Pavie  s  elevoient  par^ 
dteus  toutes  les  villes  Lombardes,  et  les  citoyens  de  ces  deux  cit^s 
s'abbandonnoient  k  une  halne  d'autant  plus  violente  les  uns  pour  les  au^ 
tres  qu'ils  6toient  plus  procbes  voisins.  Une  plaine  de  vingt  milles 
d^tendue,  qu'aucune  grande  riviere  ne  traversei  for^oit  la  seule  sepa- 
ration entre  les  deux  peuples  ennemis.  Des  contestations  sur  le 
cours  des  eaux  destinies  k  rarrosement,  et  sur  les  limites  des  dioc^ses,^ 

Sni  n'en  avoient  re9u  aucnnes  de  la  nature,  auroient  pu  souvent  ^tre 
e  jusles  motifr  de  gnerre  entre  les  deux  r^publiques,  lors  ^i^me  qua 
la  rivaliti  de  gloire  n'anrMt  P^s  suffi  pour  les  armer  Vmum  cootrr  IViAtre/ 
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Stich  waSy  for  die  most  part,  die  character  of  the  petty  wars  m 
which  these  infant  republics  were  engaged  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfdi  century.  The  division  which  followed  the  deadi  of 
Henry  the  Fifdi,  (a  division  which  first  generated  the  party  names 
of  Guelph  and  Gibelin,)  gave  a  tiew  direction  to  the  martial  spirk 
of  the  Lombard  people;  and  the  election  of  Frederick  Barbaroasa, 
the  founder  of  the  Swabiaa  dynasty,  in  1 152,  exposed  them  to 
their  first  trial  in  defence  of  the  independence  which  they  had  at* 
tained. 

The  rival  republics  of  Milan  and  Pavia  wanted  nothing  b«t  the 
baneful  distinction  of  party  names  to  'Work  up  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity to  a  pitch  of  the  greatest  political  invet^acy.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  first  and  greatest  of  the.  two  cities  espoused  the  interests  of 
the  Gibelin  party,  while  Pavia,  strengthening  herself  by  the  vo- 
luntary accession  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  whom  the  woDf 
greatness  of  Milan  was  an  object  of  jealousy,  declared  for  die 
Guelphs.  Frederick,  who  inherited,  from  his  ancestors,  the  united 
claims  of  both  factions,  and  who  wanted  only  a  pretest  for  ea* 
gaging  in  the  affiiirs  of  Italy,  displayed  his  impartiality  by  takioM 
under  his  protection  the  weakest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  injureSw 
party.  His  views  of  ambition  and  interest  were,  however,  aoon 
made  manifest  through  the  mask  of  justice.  Milan  had  her  coo- 
federate  cities  as  well  as  Pavia ;  and  the  resistance  of  Tcnrtona, 
(a'  resistance  which  reminds  us  of  the  glorious  exertions  of  the  peo» 
pie  of  Saragossa  and  GinHui  in  these  times,)  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  free  people  ni'faen  acting  with  com* 
bination  ^nd  constapcy  ip  opposition  to  all  the  miUtary  advantages 
of  a  feudal  spvereignty.  At  length,  aft^r  three  successive  can^ 
paigns,  Milsin  w^s  taken  and  razed  to  h^r  foundations ;  but  die  spi- 
rit of  liberty  rose  the  more  powerful  aft^r  ^very  check ;  and,  in 
1 167^  the  celebrated  League  pf  Lom^rdy,  armed  expressly  in  de- 
fence of  the  national  independence,  rec^iv^  its  formation.  The 
first  action  of  this  confederacy  is  deserving  of  the  cause  which 
wiited  them.  All  the  jealousy  excited  by  idbe  former  conduct  of 
the  Milanese  had  yielded  to  admiration  of  their  constancy  aad 
commiseration  of  their  misfortunes.  Milan  was  rebuilt,  and  its 
inhabitants  restored  to  their  homes;  nor  would  her  generous  alfies 
desist  from  their  work  till  diey  had  replaced  her  in  a  condition  ti 
formidable  a^  befo|re  her  destruction.  After  fifteen  yeara  more  of 
continual  and  siicpessful  hostilities,  thes^  republics^ls  iissured  to 
themselves^  by  the  peape  of  Constance,  (June  %5if  1 183,)  all  the 
regalities  of  their  respective  cities,  with  the  rights  which  by  custom 
or  prescription  diey  had  acquired  over  the  £stricts  adjacent — the 
privileges  of  levying  armies,  of  fortifying  towns,  and  of  exercinig 
^thin  their  boundaries  all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
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The  independence  of  foreign  power  was  no  sooner  secured,  than 
the  liberties  of  the  several  members  of  the  league  were  exposed  to 
new  dangers  from  internal  revolutions.  The  remainder  of  the  cen* 
tnrj  presents  a  picture  of  political  divisions,  of  more  or  less  inte- 
rest, in  almost  everj  city  of  Lombardy ;  in  some  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  people ;  in  others  a 
more  ignoble  strife  between  different  powerful  families  for  the  as- 
cendancy overtheif  respective  communities.  The  names  of  Guelph 
and  Oibelin  were  now  universally  assumed  by  the  factions  of  every 
city,  however  remote  in  their  origin  from  any  connection  with  the 
feuds  of  the  empire.  The  first  of  these  appeltations  became,  in  ge* 
neral,  the  badge  of  popular  spirit,  while  the  nobility,  for  the  most 
part,  assumed  the  latter  distinction. 

The  free  states  of  )>»mbardy  were  still  Numerous  and  powerful 
enough,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  form  a  league, 
in  imitation  of  tlieir  ancestors,  against  the  second  Frederick;  Bui 
M.  Sismondi  justly  remarks  the  wide  dilFeretice  observable  be- 
tween the  origin  and  conduct  of  this  new  confederacy  and  of  that 
which  presented  die  magnificent  spectacle  alreadjr  witnessed. 
They  were  now  united  by  republican  arrogance,  and  an  miworthy 
snpersticion,  in  support  of  the  profligate  encroachments  of  Rome^ 
for  the  overthrow  of  a  legitimate  power,  from  which  they  had  at 
least  no  immediate  dangers  to  apprehend,  and  which  was  sustained 
by  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  sovereign  that  had  hitherto 
fiUed  the  throne  of  ChaHemagne.  This  combhiatiori  was  unhap* 
pily  too  successful ;  and  its  efforts  terminated  in  the  downfal,  it  li 
true,  of  the  house' of  Swabia,  but  a  little  more  remotely  in  the  Ex- 
tinction of  Lombard  independence.  The  immediate  causes  of  thd 
last  mentioned  event  may  be  found  in  the  inpre^singand  san^inary 
animosity  of  the  internal  Actions  of  every  city,  in  the  decay  of 
public  virtue',  the  prevalence  of  comn^ercial  habits,  and,  ^bove  all, 
m  the  banefbl  practice,  introduced  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  of  committing  the  defence  of  cities,  pot  to  the  valour  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  military  skill  of  mercenaries  trained  to 
the  art  of  war.  Milan  fell,  about  the  year  1260,  under  the  domi* 
nion  of  Martin  deila  Torre,  one  of  her  mort  powerful  and  enter- 
prizing  citizens.  The  spirit  of  ancient  liberty  still  burst  forth  ai  - 
ratorvala,  during  the  contentions  between  the  rival  families  of  La 
Torre  and  Visconti,  till  the  end  of  the  century;  but  the  fortunes  of 
the  latter  at  length  prevailed;  and,  from  that  period,  the  govern- 
ment of  Milan  becomes  no  longer  an  object  of  interest  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  republics  of  Italy,  any  farther  than  as  it  was  converted, 
Irom  being  the  bulwark  of  die  national  liberties,  into  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  that  independence  which  it  was  now  the  lot'of  a 
fw  more  illustrious  people  to  assert  and  defend. 
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.  Florence^  though  already  a  rich  and  populous  citj,  had  concenied 
herself  but  little  in  the  general  intereata  of  Italy  before  the  revolu- 
tion which,  in  1250,  established  the  popular  govemm^  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Ghielph  faction  within  her  walls.  She  now  orga- 
nized her  military  force,  and,  m  the  design  of  preserving  the  lib^ty 
which  she  had  asserted,  united  most  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  partly  fay 
conqitfest,  partly  by  persuasion,  in  a  general  league  aglinst  the  Gi* 
beUns.  This  early  period  of  her  military  annals  is  distingokbed 
by  a  dbmterested  spirit  of  generosity,  which^she  continued  still  t^ 
display  at  a  much  later  period.  She  aimed  at  nothing  leas  ifaaa 
the  selfish  objects  of  territorial  aggrandizements,  and,  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  people  of  Arezso,  whose  city  had  been  betrmyed  by 
its  governor  into  her  hands,  displayed  the  real  magnanimity  of  ber 
character,'  in  not  only  refitsing  to  profit  by  the  treason,  but  even 
aiding  the  inhabitants  to  recover  their  independence  and  expel  the 
traitor.  M.  Sismondi  contrasts  this  noble  conduct  with  that  of 
the  Spartan  aristocracy  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  fortress  of 
padmea  was  won  by  one  of  their  generals,  much  in  the  same  roas- 
peras  thatof  Arezzo,  by  treasonable  correspondence.  Tlie  Ephori 
condemned  their  general,  but — retained  their  conquest 

'tlie  famous  battle  of  the  Arbia,  which  took  place  cm  the  4th  of 
September,  J  200,  'and,  for  a  time,  replaced  the  Gibelin  exiles  in 
^e  government  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed,  was  not  less 
jiyiportant  in  its  consequences  to  the  republic,  than  it  is  interesting^ 
even  to  ouy  own  age,  from  the  associations  which  will  for  ever  ac* 
^mpany  it. 

*  Ce  sent  ici  pi^cisement  les  temps  h^roiques  de  lliittoire  de  FItalie, 
ft  ceux  qui  r^teront  k  jamais  unis  ^  ses  souvenirs  po^tiqut:s.     Le,Da&- 

!e,  son  premier  po^te  et  son  plus  uoble  g^ie,  naquit  cinq  ansapr^k 
Icroute  de  I'Arbia ;  il  place  sa  descente  aux  enfers,  quarante  ans  api^ 
I'epoque  dont  nous  ^rivons  Thistoire ;  la  g^n^ration  de  ses  p^ies  est 
eeile  qull  rencontre  dans  Tautre  monde,  et  a  laquelle  il  distribae  la 
louange  ou  le  bl4roe.  Nous  avons  dit  que  Bocca  des  Abbati,  le  trattre 
qui  renversa  I'enseigne  florentine,  fut  un  de  ceux  qu'il  vit  plong^  ta- 

fr^  du  comte  Ugolino,  dans  les  glaces  ^temelles  du  dernier  cercle  de 
6nfer.  C'est  aussi  dans  les  enfers  qu'il  rencontre  Farinata :  Tattacbe- 
mentila  raaison  de  Souabe;  llnimiti^  des  papes,  et  je  m^rb  poor 
leurs  excomni!iinications,  'I'avoient  entrain^  dans  Th^risie.  Dans  uae 
plains,  qui  dc  toutes  parts  vonyssoit  des  flammes,  des  sfepulctes  s%le- 
yoient  de  place  en  place,  tds  que  d'horribles  chaudi^res  qu'ua  feu  ar* 
dent  rougissoit  k  perp^tuite :  ils  (toient  ouverts ;  mais  la  pierre  qui  de» 
voit  les  fermer,  etoit  suspend  ue  au  dessus  d'eux.  Des  soupin  et  des 
oris  lamentables  soctoient  de  ces  arches  intemaies.'  Tom.  iii.  p.  248. 
^  We  forbear  to  quote  the  animated  paraphrase  which  our  asrthor 

fives  of  this  celebrated  passage,  and  oilly  reftr  the  reader  to  tbs 
riginal,  (Infemo,  c.x,  v.  xxii.    <0  To9qo,  che  per  In  cittji 
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del  fiiocQ/  Sec.)  a»  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  JFIorence^ 
of  the  character  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  and  of  the  factions 
which  disturbed  it.  Even  in  this  cold-and  phlegmatic  climate  we 
have  frequent  reason  to  deplore  the  rooumful  effects  of  party-spirit; 
yet  we  have  no  idea  of  political  attachments  and  hatred,  such  as  en- 
flamed  the  ardent  souls  of  the  Italian  republicans. 

The  shade  of  Farinata  (who,  when  living,  was  distinguished  for 
his  moderation  in  die  cause  with  whicb  he  was  en^ed,  and  for  a 
spint  of  patriotism  which  sometimes  placed  him  m  opposition  to 
toe  violent  and  Imnefui  designs  of  his  own  party)  is  supposed,  by 
the  poet,  to  taunt  him  with  the  defeat  of  die  Guelphs.  '  If  they 
were  beaten,'  returns  Dante,  *  they  knew  bow  to  recover  what  they 
lost ;  an  art  which  your  friends  have  not  yet  acquired/  *  This  re« 
flection,'  replies  the  unhappy  ghost,  ^  torments  me  even  more  than 
the  pains  of  hell  which  I  endure/ 

*  Cid  mi  tormenta  piik,  che  questo  letto.* 

'  However/  he  adds,  with  a  malignant  satisfaction,  ^  before  the 
mistress  of  diese  regions  (die  moon)  shall  have  fifty  times  rekindled 
her  face,  you  also  will  have  learned  bow  difficult  is  that  art/ 

In  this  the  poet  fdludes  to  the  factions  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi, 
which  broke  out  in  Tuscany  within  a  few  years  after  die  second  eytr 
pukion  of  the  Gibeliiis  from  Florence,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I4th  century,  divided  the  Guelphs  in  every  city  where  ihey  pos* 
fl£ised.  the  ascendancy.  Two  parties  could  not  long  subsist  tQ«- 
gether  under  the  same  government  with  such  a  spirit  as  animated 
the  factions  of  Italy.  The  Bianchi  (to  whom  Daote  was  attached) 
were  expelled  by  their  rivals  from  Florence,  and  many  amons  them 
threw  them^lves  into  the  arms  of.  their  hitherto  implacable  ene- 
mies the  Gibelins.  Dante  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged 
io  any  political  affiurs  subse(|uendy  to  his  expulsion.  He  acted  a 
more  patriotic  part  by  submitting  to  his  fate,  and  composed,  in  his 
exile,  tha^  extraordinary  and  magnificent  poem  which  has  exalted 
(lis  rejputation  very  high  above  ttuit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
even  (in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  ju^es)  to  a  superiority 
over  all  the  Italian  poets  who  have  succeeded  Urn. 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Henry  (he  Seventh  into  Italy^  in 
the  years  131 1  and  1312,  which  re-united  the  scattered  forces  of  the 
Gibelins,  and  threatened  the  rival  faction  with  the  most  immiuent 
dangers,  first  extended  the  views  of  Florence  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Tuscany,  and  taught  her  to  feel  her  own  im^rtanceas  the 
protectress  of  that  cause,  now  the  cause  of  national  independence, 
throughout  Italy.  She  even  endeavoured  to  engage  the  cotirts  of 
France  and  of  Avignon  in  a  kagne  to  opppse  the  aggrandisement 
inf  a  power  which  might,  in  time,  become  dangerous  to  the  libertiel 
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of  other  nations  as  well  as  Italy ;  and  she  appears,  as  oar  author  re- 
marks, to  have  been  *  the  first  to  conceive  the  existence  of  ties  by 
'which  all  the  members  of  the  European  commonwealth  ought  to 
be  united,  and  of  that  balance  of  powers  which  ought  to  ensure 
the  independence  of  all/ 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the  historical  character 
of  this  extraordinary  people  is  that,  at  the  very  time,  of  the  for- 
mation of  their  political  grandeur,  their  military  spirit  had  en- 
tirely forsaken  them.  Sages  and  heroes  in  counsel,  they  hence- 
forward committed  the  execution  of  their  noble  designs,  the  actual 
defence  of  those  liberties  which  appeared  to  be  dearer. to  then 
than  existence,  to  mercenary  bands.  The  profession  of  arms  was 
considered  as  degrading  to  the  condition  of  a  free  citizen;  and 
Florence,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  presents  to  the  world  the 
singular  spectacle  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  political  firm- 
ness and  constancy,  combined  with  the  total  absence  of  all  militaiy 
wtue,  of  all  physical  courage.  When  it  is  farther  considered  that 
this  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  an  age,  during  which,  in  every  other 
country  of  Europe,  the  reputation  for  personal  strength  and  valour 
was  at  its  highest  pitch;  in  that  age  which  was  rendered  iUustrioos 
by  the  victories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  by  the  various  deeds  of 
arms  which  Froissart  has  ddighted  to  celebrate,  and  by  the  chival- 
rous character  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Luxenw 
bourg,  who  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre,  it  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pbaenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  the  celebrated  Castruccio  Ca^ 
traccani  commenced  his  career  of  military  greatness.  His  aoi- 
bitious  prospects  certainly  extended  to,  and  perhaps  were  not 
bounded  by,  the  sovereigntv  of  Italy;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  Florentines  were  left  almost  alone  to  contend  wid)  hiai  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.  They  contended  successfiilly ;  and  the 
period  of  Castruccio's  death,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  their  greatest  po- 
litical splendour.  Their  national  character  at  this  epwAk  forms  a 
aubject  of  pleasing  contemplation. 

*  Uoe  nouvelle  epoque  de  grandeur  et  de  gloire  commenfa,  pour  It 
rOpublique  florentine,  a  la  mort  dtf  Castruccio,;  da  raoraent  oii  F\(h 
rence  fui  delivr^e  de  ce  redoutable  ennemi,  elle  domina  sur  tout  fe 
Teste  de  ritalie,  par  la  vigueur  de  ses  conseils  et  la  profondeur  de  sa  po- 
litique. Toujours  pr^te  h  protcger  les  foibles  et  les  opprim6s,  toujoun 
prf^te  k  opposer  aux  usurpatcurs  une  r^istance  indomptable,  la^seignea- 
rie  de  Florence  se  considera  comme  gardienne  de  la  balance  politiqoe 
de  I'ltalie,  et  sp6cialeraent  charg6e  de  conserver  aux  souveraines  kuf 
iadupend^uce,  aux  peuples  des  goaveraemem  de.leur  cboix* 
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*  II  &at  chercher  dans  le  caract^re  m^me  i'nne  nation,  les  motifs  de 
la  conduite  habitueUe  de  son  gouvemement,  surtout  s'il  est  d^mocra- 
tique.  Les  quality  distinct! ves  des  Florentins  les  rendoient4>rDpres  au 
role  brillant  dont  lis  se  charg^rent,  et  l*Ath^nes  de  Tltaiie  rapelle  celle 
de  la  Gr^ce,  autant  par  le  genie  de  son  peuple,  que  par  les  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  qu'on  lui  vit  produire. 

*  Le  Florentin  fetoit  reconnu  pour  avoir  Tesprit  le  plus  d6lie  parmi 
tous  les  peuple^  de  I'ltalie ;  dans  la  societe  il  etoit  railleur  et  saisissoit 
avec  vivacit^  le  ridicule;  dans  les  affaires,  sa  perspicacity  lui  faisoit 
d^couvrir  avant  les  autres  la  voie  la  plus  courte  pour  arriver  k  son  but, 
et  appr6cier  raieux  les  avantages  et  les  inconv6niens  de  chaque  parti ; 
dans  la  politique,  il  devinoit  les  projets  de  ses  ennemis,  il  pr^voyoit  de 
bonne  heure  la  suite  de  lears  actions  et  la  niarche  des  ^v^emens. 
Cependant,  son  caract^re  6toit  plus  ferme,  et  sa  conduite  plus  niesHr6<» 
qu'une  telle  vivacit6  d'esprit  n'auroit  pu  le  faire  supposer.  II  ^toit 
lent  h  se  determiner,  il  n'entreprenoit  les  choses  hazardeuses  qu'apr^s 
una  mQre  d61ib^ration ;  et  lorsqu'il  Vetoit  en£ag6,Jl  persistoit  dans  ses 
determinations,  avec  une  Constance  inebranlableT  malgr^  des  echecs 
inattendus.  Dans  la  litterature,  le  Florentin  r^unissoit  la  vivacitc  a 
la  force  du  raisonnement,  la  gait6  k  la  philosophic,  et  la  plaisanterie 
aux  plus  hautes  m^itations.  La  profondeur  du  caract^re  avoit  con- 
serve ches!  lui  Tenthousiame,  et  la  raillerie  avoit  form6  le  go(^t;  la 
a^T^rit^  du  public,  contre  le  ridicule,  avoit '6tabli  sur  les  lettres  et  let 
4irts  une  l^slation  non  moins  severe/    Tom.  v.  p.  169. 

Besides  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Castmccio,  Florence  had, 
daring  die  course  of  diis  century,  t6  make  head  hi  the  same  noble 
causes  against  three  equally  formidable  enemies,  each  of  which 
had  advanced  even  nearer  than  either  of  the  former  towards 
the  accompKshment  of  his  ambitious  purpose.  Mastino  della  Scala, 
lord  of  Verona ;  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  John  Galeas  Vis« 
conti,  die  first  duke  of  Milan,  all  of  them,  at  different  periods, 
aflFected  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  all  of  them  pressed  forward  tof 
the  accomplisbment  of  their  designs  with  forces,  before  which,  hi 
a  merely  military  "riew,  the  power  of  die  Florentine  republic  must 
have  crumbled  into  dust.  In  every  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  to  tha 
wisdom  and  energy,  and  extensive  political  combinations  of  that 
republic,  that  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Italy  is  alone, 
mader  Providence,  to  be  attributed. 

Though  the  spirit  of  party  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  first 
engendered  this  noble  flame,  and  though  the  earliest  exertions  of 
the  Florentines,  in  the  cause  of  independence,  must  be  traced 
rather  to  the  hatred  of  Guelph  and  Gibellin,  than  to  a  pure 
and  disinterested  sense  of  patriotism;  yet  their  history,  dtn*ing  the 
fourteenth  century,  properly  examined,  affords  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  sacred  flame  was  kept  alive  by  a  far  nobler  fuel  than  th^t 
fritli  which  it  fifst  was  kindl^.  The  distinction  of  party  still  sub- 
sisted^ 
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msted,  and  die  hatred  whidi  animated  tfaetn  was  not  extiiigiiidied; 
jet  we  behold  the  Oiielphs  of  Florence  forming  a  league  vnA  the 
▼ery  heads  of  the  GKbelh  fiction,  to  overthrow  the  military  ty- 
ranny of  the  free  companies,  endeavouring  to  unite  all  the  principal 
members  of  either  denomination^  in  checking  die  progress  of  the 
Pope  himstlf,  when  his  legates  had  bound  the  free  cities  of  Ro- 
mania in  fetters ;  and  rejecting,  with  true  republican  haughtiness, 
at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  need,  the  protection  of  the  kii^  of 
France,  which  they  thought  would  have  been  too  dearly  purchased 
even  by  the  nominal  recognition  of  a  seignorial  supremacy. 

We  regret  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  now  to  quit  die  aob- 
ject.  Enough,  we  thist,  has  been  said  to  prove  diat  the  Htatory 
of  Italy,  property  treated^  (and  we  think  it  is  properly  treated  hy 
M.  Sismondi,)  throws  no  such  obstructions  as  are  generally  ima- 
gined, in  die  way  of  the  reader.  ^By  this  mode  of  management,  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Milan,  present  strong  rallying  points, 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  unity  of  interest;  while  we  gain  enough  of 
the  history  of  all  the  other  states  of  Italy,  from  their  necesjiary  con- 
nection with  the  principal  object.  If  there  is  any  interruption  in  the 
harmony  of  the  design,  it  is  that  which  is  occasioned  by  tracing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  maritime  republics,  which  (especially  that 
of  Venice)  had  littk  connection  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  ao 
perceptible  mfluence  upon  her  general  politics  till  near  die  period 
when  Italv  herself  was  enslaved,  and  those  very  republics  v?ere  odj 
left  to  tell  the  story  of  her  departed  libertieti* 

Oor  high  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  work  may  be  cdlected 
from  many  of  our  remarks.  The  only  observadon  that  remains 
for  us  to  make  regards  his  style,  in  which  he  appears  toliave  oc* 
camonally  sacrificed  solidity  and  clearness  to  ialse  refinement,  and 
occasionally  also  to  have  been  somewhat  too  sparing  of  the  labov 
of  revision.  But  these  faults  would  but  slightly  direct,  did  they 
even  more  frequently  occur,  firom  the  merits  of  a  work  whidi  pot- 
aesses  so  many  indisputable  claims  on  the  gradtiKle  of  the  pnbuc 


Art.  XI.  Irish  Melodies^  with  Words,  by  Thomas  Moore,  £s^ 
Foiu'Ntimbers.  f  Power,  Strand. 

"fIT'E  offer  no  apoIo|;y  to  our  readers  for  stepping  a  little  ont  of 
^  ^  our  track  to  review  a  series  of  poems  published  with  music ; 
because,  as  they  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  will  at  once 
be  perceived  that  they  can  have  no  affinity  to  those  well-bred  ^pb> 
sions,  which  Lauretta  and  Rosabella  are  perpetually  prevailing  ojpoo 
iheir  music  masters  to  print  with  a  lime. 

^  KodiiDg 
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Xothiog^  cm  be  more  satislhctor ily  explained  than  the  high  de 
gree  of  honour  acquired  by  the  lyric  bards  of  antiquity.  Their 
poetry  had  not  only  sublimity  9^d  beau^  to  strike  the  soul  and 
win  the  affections,  but  eiyoyed  the  farther  benefit  of  nmsical  ae- 
companimentSy  admirably  suited  to  fan  the  animation  whcih  thej 
kindled*  When  to  this  we  add  the  occasions  on  which  the  lyricsd 
compositions  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  exhibited,  at  sacred  fes^ 
tivaU  and  public  rejoicings,  where  the  splendour  and  solemnity,  . 
the  bustle  and  pride  of  the  scene,  concurred  to  awakai  the  strong- 
est emotions  of  taste  and  patriotism,  we  shall  not  wonder  that, 
among  so  susceptible  and  polished  a  people,  tlie  odes  and  chorusiea 
of  their  great  poets  were  regarded  with  an  enthusiasm  at  once  affec-? 
tionate  and  ardent.  And,  as  the  elevation  of  one  branch  of  a  family 
frequently  exalts  the  others,  the  glory  belonging  to  the  sublimer 
classes  of  lyric  poetry  reflected  its  lustre  on  those  slighter  effusiona 
which  were  allied  to  them  by  their  common  connection  with  music^ 

But  the  changes  of  manners  have  wrought  correspondent  revolu- 
tions in  taste.  The  impatience  of  fashion  will  endure«iio  piece  of 
music  which  has  not  the  recommendation  of  brevity,  whatever  b« 
the  merit  of  the  poetry  connected  with  it.  Few  odes,  therefore^ 
are  now  set  to  music;  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called 
lyric  poetry  in  the  works  of  the  chief  modem  writers  is  no  longer 
lyric  except  in  its  name,  having  avowedly  been  written,  not  to  be  ac" 
companied  by  miisic,  but  simply  to  be  read.  Indeed  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  men  of  genius,  accustomed  to  clasnc  and  ca* 
Bonized  forms,  would  often  be  found  billing  to  curtail  their  oom* 
positions  for  the  sake  of  musical  accompaniment;  so  little  haa 
usually  been  the  reputation  attached  to  the  shorter  effusiops  of 
poetry. 

We  conceive  that  song-writing  has  simk  in  nopijdar  estima-i 
tion  far  below  its  just  level ;  but  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it^ 
when  we  contemplate  the  demerits  of  thpse  who,  through  a  lon^ 
succession  of  years,  have  addicted  thems^^ves  to  the  polite  art  of 
making  canzonets  for  the  young  ladies  of  their  acquaiatanee. 
These  well-meaning  peraons,  we  fear,  have  brou^t  discredit  upon 
die  muse  whq  has  been  so  imfortunate  as  to  obtain  their  partiality  i 
and  thus,  probably,  it  has  happened  that  lyric  poetry  has  lost  so 
jmich  of  its  ancient  honour.  Its  {character  and  consequence  have 
been  appraised  in  the  gross,  and  the  few  good  poeta  overlooked 
or  confounded  in  the  miutitude  of  pretenders. 

This  tmdiscriminating  depreciation  is,  in  truth,  an  error  muck 
more  important  than  at  first  sight  it  may  appear ;  not  only  as  taste  it 
coocAmed,  but  as  national  cfaAracter  may  be  affected.  We  do  not 
-mean  to  insist  upon  the  influence  which  poetry  has  actually  had  in, 
forming  or  ini|MxyvtQg  the  jnifdi  or  manners  gf  the  EngUAgtoph^ 
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nay,  v^e  are  afraid  that  the  eutbustasm  of  taate  has  but  ioO  oftco 
overrated  the  effect  of  every  fine  art  upon  the  national  chara<!ter — 
unless,  indeed,  the  [^trase  is  meant  to  denote  merely  the  character 
of  the  higher  raiiLs  of  society.  This  want  of  effect  however  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  any  inherent  inefficacy  in  the  nature  of  poetry  it- 
self;  but  to  the  circumstances,  which,  in  this  case,  have  denied  it 
the  opportunity  of  proving  its  influence.  In  Greece,  where  its  en- 
joyments were  coromimicated  through  the  medium  of  music  to  aO 
ranks  of  the  people,  we  have  no  doubt  that  poetry  had  great  power 
in  raising  as  well  as  refining  the  general  character.  Evoi  the  wild 
descauts  of  the  rude  minstrels  of  later  times,  have,  in  all  forms,  and 
most  especially  when  accompanied  by  music,  affected,  in  a  mvied 
and  permanent  manner,  the  characters  of  courts,  and  even  of  camps. 
We  cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that  similar  effects  wouM  have 
been  produced  by  poetry  upon  our  own  commonalty  if  they  had 
enjoyed  similar  advantages.  Certainly,  in  the  only  case  in  which 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  we  mean  among  our  sailors,  the  re- 
wilt  has  been  signally  beneficial ;  and  we  should  be  wanting  in  jio- 
tice  if  we  did  not  add,  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  feelmgs 
of  the  venerable  bard  who  so  patriotically  devoted  his  geiuus  to 
their  service* 

We  admit  that  the  temperament  which  disposes  the  soul  to  take 
fire  at  the  beauties  of  poetry,  must,  in  evbry  state,  be  limited  to  a 
Tery  small  number;  and  we  suspect  that  even  these,  considered  as 
a  body,  are  not  the  most  moral  class  of  the  community.  The 
warmth  which  makes  them  so  feetingly  alive  to  the  charms  of 
irerse,  is  apt  to  lead  them  to  the  indulgence  of  less  innocent  emo- 
tions ;  and  though  they  may  be  capable  of  a  sudden  exertion  of 
virtue,  yet  that  very  propensi^  which  disposes  them  to  receive 
impressions  ao  readily,  occasions  these  to  be  as  readily  effaced. 

It  is  not  however  by  this  romantic  kind  of  impression,  that  die 
most  im portaiit  benefits  of  poetry  are  usually  produced .  These,  we 
think,  are  more  essentially  promoted  by  that  repugnance  to  eveiy 
thmg  mean  and  ignoble,  which  becomes  habitual  from  die  study  of 
nature  in  the  purity  of  her  poetical  form ;  by  the  innocent,  and  at  tha 
same  time  agreeable  direction  which  the  pursuits  of  taste  impart  to 
the  idler  propensities  of  the  mind ;  by  the  influence  of  generous  and 
pathetic  verse  in  keeping  open  those  hearts  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  choked  with  the  cares  of  business,  or  the  still  more  hardeniog 
apathy  of  wealth ;  and,  most  of  all,  by  that  suavity  of  manner  which 
the  fine  arts  create  and  nourish,  and  which  education  and  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  sood  society  are  daily  extending  from  the 
Ingher  to  the  middling  classes.  It  is  not,  in  short,  to  strong  impre^ 
sions  made  on  particular  persons,  but  to  the  laudable  habits  and 
manner^  which  a  prevaUkig  disposition  to  poetical  p^irsuits  inseftft* 
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bly  insinuates  into  the  whole  social  system,  that  we  ascribe  the  bene- 
fit produced  by  poetry  upon  national  cliaracter.  'Ftiat  benefit  is 
not  a  sudden  luxuriance  engendered  by  a  partial  inundation:  it 
grows  apd  ripens  like  the  regular  harvest  of  the  season,  fosteied  bj 
the  dews  and  silent  rains  of  heaven. 

These  are  some  of  our  reasons  for  regrettinff,  that  the  chief 
£og]ish  poets  have  contrU>uted  so  little  toward  a  collection  of  songs 
worthy  to  accompany  the  bold  and  touchitig  strains  of  music  be- 
queathed by  the  bards  of  more  romantic  ages.  We  have  stated 
our  opinions  rather  largely,  because  we  think  that  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  society  have  given  the  subject  more  consequence 
than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  abolition  of  those  prejudices 
which  so  long  condemned  the  female  part  of  the  community  to 
intellectiial  idleness,  has  admitted  a  new  and  very  numerous  class 
to  the  enjoyments  of  poetry,  ^ow,  of  all  the  poetry  which  women 
tiaualJy  read*  the  verses  that  accompany  their  music  form  by  far 
the  most  important  portion.  If  then  it  be  of  consequence  to  form 
and  guide  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  those  who  are  to  be  wives  and 
mothers,  we  should  encourage  the  genius  of  our  lyric  poets  to  its  ut* 
most  attainable  perfection.  We  should  remember  the  flexibility 
of  the  female  mind  in  early  youth,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
receives  either  a  good  or  an  evil  impulse.  We  should  consider 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  women  to  the  charms  of  music,  and 
their  sympathy  with  the  tone  of  feeling,  which  the  words  connected 
with  that  music  ^breathe.  We  should  reflect  too  ufMm  the  striking 
effects  which,  in  countries  where  such  poems  have  been  mora 
highlj  valued,  the  songs  of  love,  of  war,  and  of  patriotism  have  pro- 
duced, not  upon  women  only,  but  upon  *  bearded  men:'  and  thtis 
be  led  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  an  art  which,  i;ightly  directed, 
must  be  essentially  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  warmest,  and 
tenderest  affections  of  the  heart* 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  direct  examination  of  Mr.  Moore's 
poems,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  qnali- 
lies  whkb  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  essential  in  a  song.  The  first 
requisite  appears  to  be  a  decisive  tone  of  feeling,  whether  joyous  or 
mehmcholy,  tender  or  heroic.  In  the  next  place,  the  versification^ 
we  think,  should  be  free  from  all  forced  inversion ;  a  species  of  con- 
struction which  saves  the  trouble  of  the  writer  by  increasing  that  of 
the  reader;  which  checks  the  flow  of  sympathy  even  at  its  crisis; 
and  renders  the  representation  of  nature  a  distortion  of  her  feattu^s 
and  not  a  reflection.  • 

We  will  mention  only  one  more. quality  essential  to  a  song,'— 
it  should  be  very  short.  There  is  some  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in 
producuig  a  strong  effect  upon  the  feelings  within  tlie  small  com- 
l>ass  of  two  or  three  stanzas ;  but  this  makes  it  the  more  uecessar^ 
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to  allure  superior  telents  into  die  undertaking.  Ambition  is  sot 
appalled  by  difficulties  when  honour  lies  beyond  them ;  and  if  the 
reputation  of  song  writing  were  placed  on  a  more  equal  footiif 
with  that  of  other  poetry^  the  additional  toil  whidi  songa  require 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  more  general  circulation  whick 
their  association  with  music  usually  obtains  for  them.  In  one  or 
other  of*  these  requisites  mos^  of  the  older  songs  are  obviously  d»> 
fective :  and  the  praise  of  producing  a  large  and  interesting  coUec- 
tion,  not  only  tree  from  cramp  versification  and  prolixity^  but  dis* 
tinguished  for  positive  excellencei  vras  reserved  for  the  poet  irfioie 
works  are  now  before  us. 

Of  his  original-  and  fatal  error,  the  sacrifice  of  decomm  at  the 
altar  of  love^  that  crime  for  which,  in  his  youth,  he  *  lost  the  worU, 
and  was  content  to  lose  it/  the  present  volumes  happily  retain  so 
traces.  The  soul  of  his  poetry  has  transmigrated  into  a  porer 
form ;  and  the  verse,  which  once  courted  admiratioa  by  meretridoai 
fnticements  alone,  now  steab  to  the  heart  vrith  a  sorer  imerest^ 
by  the  modes^  which  softens  and  consecnitBs  the  infliiesM»  of 
beauty. 

The  most  reoMurkable  fault,  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  il 
a  superabundance  of  ballads  ap«n  topics  merely  Irish.  If  Mr. 
Moore  were  a  person  whose  wntings  were  not  calculated  to  exteal 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  discontented  place-hooten  is 
Ir^and,  he  might  strike  his  harp  in  vituperation  of  govemmeiit  aa- 
til  its  strings «cracked,  without  molestation  from, us;  but  as  lUi 
work,  not  only  from  the  author's  previous  fime,  but  from  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  is  likely  to  attract  considerable  attention,  we  pot  it 
to  Mr.  Moore^s  own  juc^jment,  whether  he  woidd  not  have  coa* 
ndted  his  reputation  more  efifectually  by  excluding  all  topics  cf 
a  local  CM-  political  nature ;  tojHCs,  virhich  by  impartial  readers  are 
gederally  scanned  with  indiflPerence,  and  by  no  small  number  of 
zealous  partisans  with  absolute  ifisgust  At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
justice  to  confess  tfiat  there  are  some  of  this  class  (partiodarly  the 
third  song  in  the  third  number,  begianuig  '  Oh!  blame  not  the 
bard')  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  ihe  energy  and  pathos  have  seMosi 
been  exceeded. 

In  the  next  place,  it  most  be  observed,  diat  our  poet  is  but  toe 
prone  to  run  mto  strained,  incorrect,  and  remote  resemblances,  so 
that  he  becomes  confused,  and  sometimes  even  unintelligible^  Yet 
he  has  the  skill  to  disguise  his  inaccmracies  in  language  so  elegasti 
and  melody  so  lulling,  that  though  the  fallacy  be  pero^>tible  to  the 
reader,  the  hearer  is  almost  inevitably  deceived. 
•  Therearealso  two  or  three  sougs  in  the  cc^ection,  partaking  of 
that  character  which,  for  want  of  a  more  clasrical  title,  has  bees 
asuallj  styled,  the  aamby-famby.  Such  are,  '  While  gsaiog  « 
«  tk 
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the  moon's  light/  in  the  third  mraiber,  and  *  What  the  bee  is  to 
the  flowret/  in  the  fourth.  There  are  also  a  few,  though  but  a  few, 
which  have  no  striking  beauty,  and  no  glaring  demerit. 

But,  when  we  have  set  aside  all  those  passages  which  are  faulty 
for  political  and  local  partialities,  or  the  intermixture  of  false  and 
far-fetched  thoughts,  or  the  introduction  of  incoherent  metaphors 
and  epithets,  or  a  simplicity  bordering  upon  childishness,  or  the 
mere  absence  of  positive  merit — there  will  still  be  left  a  large 
body  of  songs,  exhibituig,  we  venture  to  say,  a  greater  variety,  and 
a  higher  tone  of  excellence  than  this  order  of  poetry  has  often  be- 
fore attained.  The  most  careless  reader  must  be  struck  by  the 
imagery  of  the  following  stanza :  there  is  an  old  tradition  that 
I.iough  Neagh  suddenly  rose  above  its  level,  aud  overwhelmed  a 
whole  region:  long  after  which  event,  according  to  Gii*aldus, 
*  the  fishermen,  in  clear  weather,  used  to  point  Out  to  strangers 
the  tall  ecclesiastical  towers,  still  rearing  themselves  beneath  the 
.waters/ 

^  On  Lough  Neagh V  bank  as  the  fisjierman  strays, 
When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  odier  days^ 
,  In  the  wave  beneath  hira  shining ! 

Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sub! ime> 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over, 
Thus,  sighing,  look  thro'  the  waves  of  time, 
For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover.' 
1u  the  delineation  of  that  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  which 
affects  the  heart  with  a  dead,  yet  aching  heavinessf  and  makes  life 
appear  a  blank,  uninteresting  alike  in  its  pleasures  and  its  pains, 
Mr.  Moore  is  peculiarly  successfuL 

*  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face -of  the  waters  may  glow,    ■ 
While  the  tide  runs  hi  darkness  and  coldness  below. 
So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm  sunny  smile, 
Tho'  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while.  . 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow,  that  throws    • 
Irs  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes^ 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting ; — 

Oh,  that  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay,'  &c.  See. 

Nor  is  he  less  so,  where  a  gleam  of  gaiety  is  admitted  to  relieve 
the  sadness  of  the  sentiment ;  as  in  the  eighth  song  of  tlie  first 
number :  • 

•  O  think  not  m^  spirits  are  always  as  light, 

And  as  free  from  a  pang,  as  they  seem  to  you  now ; 
Nor  expect  that  the  heaTt>beaming  smile  of  to-night 
Will  return  with  to-morrow,  to  brighten  my  brow  ;— 

TOl.  VII.    no.  XIV.  c  c  No, 
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No,  life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns ! 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowen. 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd  by  the  thorns ! 

But  send  round  the  bowl,  and  be  happy  awhile ; 

May  we  ney^r  meet  worse  in  our  pilgrimage  here. 
Than  the  tear  that  enjoyment  c»n  gild  with  a  smile. 

And  the  smile  that  compassion  can  turn  to  a  tear ! 

The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark.  Heaven  knows! 

If  it  were  not  with  friendship  and  love  intertwined  : 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  sink  to  repose, 

When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be  dear  to  my  mind  I 

But  they  who  have  lo/d  the  fondest,  the  purest. 
Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  they  believ'd : 

And  the  heart,  that  has  slumber'd  in  friendship  securest. 
Is  happy  indeed  if  'twas  never  deceiv'd  ! 

But  send  round  the  bowl ;  while  a  relic  of  truth 
Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  pra/r  shall  be  mine :— ^ 

That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illumine  our  youth, 
And  the  moonlight  of  friendship  console  our  decline !' 

In  exhibiting  those  middle  tints  of  emotion,  ^bich  interest  with- 
out agitatiDg  the  bosom,  Mr.  Moore  has  great  merit: 

*  Oh  the  days  are  gone,  when  beauty  bright 
My  heart's  chain  wove : 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  mom  till  nigh^ 
Was  love,  still  love. 
New  hope  may  bloom. 
And  days  may  come, 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam : 
^  But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life. 

As  love's  young  drearo':> 
Oh!  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life^ 
As  love's  young  dream. 

Tho'  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth's  past, — 
Tho'  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before. 

To  smile  at  last, — 

He'll  never  meet 

A  joy  so  sweet. 
In  all  hi»  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  eac 

His  soul-felt  fiame, 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear 

The  one  lov'd  name. 

Oh  1  that  hallow'd  form  is  ne'er  iorgot 
Which  first  love  tjraced; 
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Still  hy  lingering,  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  memory's  waste. 

Twas  odour  fled 

As  soon  as  shed, 
Twas  morning's  winged  dream  ! 
Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream  ! 
Oh  !^  'twas  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream !' 

Of  his  grace  and  facility  in  narrative,  our  readers  may  take  the 
ballad  called  *  Eveleen's  Bower/  as  an  example : 

*  Oh  weep  for  the  hour. 
When  to  Eveleen's  bower, 
The  Lord  of  the  Valley  with  false  vows  came ! 
'The  moon  hid  her  light 
From  the  Heavens  that  night, 
And  wept  behind  her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's  shame. 

The  clouds  past  soon 

From  the  chaste  cold  moon, 
And  Heaven  smil'd  again  with  her  vestal  flame! 

But  «one  will  see  the  day, 

When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away,. 
Which  that  dark  hour  left  upon  Eveleen's  fame. 

The  white  snow  lay- 
On  the  narrow  path-way, 

Where  the  Lord  of  the  Valley  cross'd  over  the  moor! 
'   And  many  a  deep  print 
On  the  white  snow's  tint, 

Shcw'd  the  track  of  his  footstep  to  Eveleen's  door. 

The  next  sun's  ray 

Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  of  the  path  where  the  false  Lord  came. 

But  there's  a  light  above. 

Which  alone  can  remove 
That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eveleen's  fame.' 

Mr.  Moore  possesses,  we  think,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  viP- 
tue  of  poetical  spirit,  that  excellence  which  redeems  so  manjr 
faults.  When  his  feelings  are  roused,  he  pours  them  out  with  an 
eloquent  energy,  which  sweeps  along  as  freely  as  if  there  w«re  no 
•hackles  of  rhyme  or  metre  to  confine  its  movements. 

*  We  swear  to  revenge  them  ! — no  joy  shall  be  tasted, 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed, 
Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted, 
Tin  vengeance  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head  I 
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Yes,  monarch!  though  sweet  are  our  home  recollections, 
Thou jjh  sweet  are  the  teara  that  fifom  tenderness  fall. 

Though  sweet  are  our  friendships,  and  hopes,  and  affections, 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all/ 

Of  all  the  charms,  however,  which  the  poetry  of  these  volumes 
may  be  thought  to  possess,  there  is  none  so  captivating  to  us^  a» 
its  genuine  tenderness : 

*  Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  sec, 
Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin  to  me: 

In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home, 

And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wherever  we  roam/ 

And  if  there  had  been  no  political  allusion,  we  might  have  recog- 
nized, as  one  of  the  most  affecting  poems  in  tlie  English  language, 
the  address  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress : 

*  When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind, 
Oh  !  say,  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life,  that  for  thee  was  resign  d  ? 
Yes,  weep!  and,  however  ray  foes  may  condemn, 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree. 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  tho' guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee ! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love, 

Ev'ry  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine : — 
In  my  last  humble  pray'r  to  the  Spirit  above. 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine  ! 
Oh  bless'd  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see : 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give, 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee  T 

On  the  whole,  the  songs  accompanying  the  Irish  melodies,  con- 
tain, together  with  some  faults,  a  proportion  of  beauties  more  nu- 
merous and  striking  than  can  readily  be  found  in  any  similar  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  author  has  the  merit  of  set- 
ting an  example,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  easily  equalled,  will, 
in  all  pr  >batiUity,  be  imitated,  and  we  hope,  not  without  benefit 
to  literary  taste  and  national  character. 


Aet.  XII.  The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev^  WiUiam  Warburton, 
I).  I),  Lord  BisJiop  of  Gloucester.  A  New  Kdition.  To  trhici 
is  pr^ixedy  a  Discourse  by  iKay  of  General  Preface;  contaiHing 
some  Account  ^"  the  Ltfe^   tVritings,  and  Character  of  the 
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jluihor.    By  Richard  Hurd^  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter.  6  vols.  9 vo.    London;  CadelJ  and  Davies.    1811. 

nnHE  learned  and  celebrated  author  of  these  volumes  died  in  the 
^  year  1779*  In  1788  a  magnificent  edition  of  hit  works,  of 
which  only  250  copies  were  printed,  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr. 
Nichols ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  a  *  Discourse,  by  viay  of 
General  Preface,  contaiumgan  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Character  of  the  Author,'  was  added  by  hb  confidential  friend  and 
admirer,  the  kte  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Id  that  interval  the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  a  most  malig- 
nant  attack  on  the  right  reverend  biographer,  ironically  compli- 
niented  the  editors  on  their  discretion  in  not  venturing  upon  a  larger 
impression ;  but  as  the  members  of  the  Warburtonian  school  died 
off,  the  fame  of  their  founder  revived ;  and  the  growing  demands 
of  public  curiosity  are  now  gratified  by  the  works  of  this  extraordi* 
nary  man  in  a  less  expensive  and  more  tangible  form. 

Warburton  was  a  kind  of  comet  which  came  athwart  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  a  time  when  all  its  movements  were 
proceeding  with  an  uniformity  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  phaenomenou.  Accordingly  the  disturbing  force 
was  strongly  felt,  and  it  was  long  before  his  excentricities  were  re- 
garded without  a  degree  of  terror  and  aversion,  which  precluded  the 
operation  of  curiosity,  the  chief  feeling  which  his  airy  and  fantas- 
tic motions  ought  to  have  excited.  About  the  same  time  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  established  church  was  disturbed  in  another  quarter, 
and  by  causes  of  \^4iich  the  effects  have  been  far  more  permanent. 
For  while  W  arburton  was  speculating,  and  his  adversaries  reply- 
ing; while  the  attention  of  the  clergy  was  directed  to  the  nature, 
rights,  and  authority  of  a  church,  to  its  connexion  and  alliance  with 
the  state^  or  to  a  new  and  revolting  theory,  which  founded  the  Re* 
velation  given  to  Moses  on  the  exclusion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  practical  religion  was  in  a  manner  forgotten ;  preaching 
had  degenerated  into  mere  morality,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
over  their  people  diminished  in  proportion.  In  this  state  of  frigid 
apathy,  as  the  most  tremendous  volcanos  issue  from  the  region  of 
snow,  a  violent  eruption  of  fanaticism,  took  place;  and  the  formal, 
the  timid,  and  even  the  sagacious  within  the  pale  of  the  establish- 
ment, were  now' content  to  receive  a^  an  ally  against  the  common 
e^emy,  the  fantastic  but  powerful  speculator,  who  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  their  terror. 

The  fortunes  of  this  singular  man  were  no  less  extraordinary  than 
his  talents  and  temper.  I'hough  boin  to  a  narrow,  or  rather  to  na 
fortune,  and  at  the  usual  age  articled  to  a  country  attorney  in  a  re* 
mote  vUlage,  it  might  indeed  have  been  foreseen,  that  a  genius  like 
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bis,  accomptnied  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  a  strong  consti- 
tution, and  an  unblushing  front,  would  at  no  long  interval  elevate 
him  to  the  next  rank  of  his  profession,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  to 
one  of  its  highest  honours. 

The  transition  is  neither  unusual  nor  difficult;  and  some  of  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  judicial  bench  within  our  recollection  have 
risen  from  beginnings  equally  unpromising.  But  under  circnm- 
stances,  which  in  almost  every  diocese  of  the  kingdom  would  now 
preclude  a  candidate  from  holy  orders,  for  a  man  to  have  started 
aside  into  that  Jealous  and  exclusive  profession,  to  have  rendered 
himself,  by  pertinacious  application  in  the  solitude  of  a  country 
benefice,  the  first  theologian  of  the  age,  and  without  servility,  tur- 
bulence, or  political  connexions  properly  so  called,  in  short,  without 
any  moving  cause,  but  his  own  transcendent  talents,  to  have  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  rank  in  die  church,  may  well  be  considered 
as  a  phaenomenon  unparalleled  in  tranquil  times. — We  say,  in  tran- 
quil times,  for  there  have  been  in  the  history  of  the  Engli^  Church, 
periods  of  revolution  in  \%hich  talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  War- 
burton,  successfully  exerted  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  party,  have 
been  allowed  to  supersede  all  the  claims  of  merit  purely  profes- 
sional. Under  circumstances  like  these,  within  the  last  three  cen- 
turies the  Church  of  England  has  seen  five  priests  elevated  at  one 
step  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

•  In  the  latter  years  of  George  the  Second,  indeed.  Whig  politics 
had  greatly  relaxed  the  old  and  rigid  requirements  in  the  previoos 
education  and  principles  of  bishops,  and  the  advancement  of  War- 
burton  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  was  preceded,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  by  that  of  a  medical  student  to  Canterbury,  and  of 
a  dissenter  to  Dm-ham.  Still  it  is  matter  of  admiration,  dmt  one 
situated  like  Warburton,  should  in  such  times  have  been  able  to 
break  through  the  impediments  of  usage  and  prejudice.  It  is 
insinuated  by  the  right  reverend  biographer,  that  an  early  se- 
riousness of  mind  determined  our  author  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. It  may  be  so;  but  the  symptoms  of  that  seriousness  were 
very  equivocal  afterwards,  and  the  certainty  of  an  early  provision 
from  a  generous  patrbn  in  the  country  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  disposed  to  assign  human  conduct  to  ordinaiy 
motives,  as  quite  adequate  to  the  effect.  If  not  devout,  hovrevcr, 
he  was  unquestionably  sincere ;  and  in  defending  the  outworks  of 
Christianity,  which  is  certainly  consistent  with  some  degree  of  in- 
attention to  the  citadel  itself,  indefatigably  useful. 

Meanwhile  it  cannot  be  unamusing  to  speculate  on  what  War- 
burton  would  have  achieved  had  he  held  on  his  original  course  in 
the  profession  T)f  the  law. — Acute  and  positive,  presumptuous  and 
unabashed,  fond  of  paradox,  and  fonder  of  debate,  he  would  have 
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bullied  ftt  the  bar^  and  dogmatized  on  the  bench ;  he  would  have 
found  in  almost  every  statute  a  meaning  which  the  legislature  never 
intended,  and  a  profundity  which  his  brethren  would  be  unable  to 
comprehend :  he  would  have  defined  where  every  thing  was  plain, 
snd  distinguished  without  the  shadow  of  a  difference.  Gifted,  how* 
ever,  and  disposed  as  Warburton  unquestionably  was^  with  an  inex* 
hanstible  copiousness  of  invention,  and  in  private  conversation,  with 
powers  of  utterance  unusually  voluble  and  expressive,  it  was  expected 
on  his  introduction  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  would  have  trans* 
greased  those  rules  of  delicate  and  decorous  respect  which  in  later 
times  his  brethren  have  usually  prescribed  to  themselves ;  but  his 
promotion  took  place  late  in  life: — the  convocation,  which  in  former 
times  had  been  the  preparatory  school  of  epbcopal  eloquence  ill 
parliament,  even  in  his  earlier  days,  subsisted  only  in  its  shadow, 
and  the  faculty  of  public  extemporaneous  speaking,  however  it 
might  have  existed  with  him  by  nature,  or  to  whatever  degree  of 
perfection  it  might  h^ve  been  cultivated  by  him  in  early  life,  had  in 
the  period  of  forty  years  perished  by  neglect,  or  been  chilled  by 
caution  and  advancement.  . 

With  Ae  life  of  this  wonderful  person,  as  given  by  his  most  dc-r 
▼oted  friend,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  express  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion. In  truth,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  literature  competent  to  the  task,  excep* 
ting  the  immortal  biographer  of  the  English  poets.  To  any  writer 
of  bis  own  school,  as  such,  there  were  certain  general  objections, 
and  against  every  individual  in  the  number,  particular  exceptions 
m^ht  be  taken.  In  the  first  place,  the  prejudices  of  the  whol^ 
body  were  excessive,  and  their  views  of  the  subject  narrow  and  illi- 
beral in  the  extreme.  In  an  age  of  ability  and  learned  independ- 
ence, they  had  erected  their  leader  into  a  monarch  of  literature, 
and  whoever  presumed  to  contest  his  claim  was,  without  cere- 
mony, sacrificed  to  it,  while  with  the  rancour  which  ever  pursues 
this  single  species  of  delinquency,  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  de- 
parted enemy  were  held  up  with  savage  derision  to  the  scorn  or 
commiseration  of  mankind. 

But  even  annong  the  disciples  of  the  Wjirburtonian 'school,  Hurd 
assuredly  was  not  the  man  whom  we  should  have  wished  to  select 
for  the  delicate  and  invidious  task  of  embalming  his  patron's  re- 
mains. Subtle  and  sophistical,  elegant,  but  never  forcible,  his 
heart  was  cold,  though  his  admiration  was  excessive.  He  wanted 
that  power  of  real  genius,  which  is  capable  of  being  fired  by  the 
contemplation  of  excellence,  till  it  partakes  of  the  heat  and  flame 
of  its  object.  On  the  other  Land,  he  wanted  nothing  of  that  ma- 
lignity which  is  incident  to  the  coolest  tempers,  of  that  cruel  and 
anatomical  facuhy,  which,  in  dissecting  the  character  of  an  auta^o- 
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natural  curiosity  to  know  wbere-and  bow  such  a  phaenomenon  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  commonly  said  that  your  lordship's  education  was  of  that 
particular  kind,  concerning  which  it  is  a  remark  of  that  great  judge  of 
men  and  manners  Lord  Clarendon,  that  it  peculiarly  disposes  men  to  be 
proud,  insolent,  and  pragmatical.  **  Colonel  Harrison  was  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  and  had  been  bred  up  in  the  place  of  a  clerk  to  a  lawyer, 
which  kind  of  education  introduces  men  into  the  language  and  practice 
of  business;  and  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  per- 
sbn,  inclines  young  men  to  more  pride  than  any  other  kind  of  breeding, 
and  disposes  them  to  be  pragmatical  and  insolent."  '  Now,  my  lord,  as 
you  have  in  your  whole  behaviour,  and  in  all  your  writings,  remarkably 
distinguished  yourself  bv  your  humility,  meekness,  good  manners,  good 
tero|>er,  moderation  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  m<Mest 
diffidence  of  your  own,  this  unpromising  circumstance  of  your  odoca^ 
tion  is  so  far  from  being  a  disgrace  to  you,  that  it  highly  redounds  to 
your  praise* 

^  But  I  am  precluded  from  all  claim  to  such  merit;  on  the  contrary^ 
it  is  well  for  me  if  I  can  acquit  myself  of  a  charge  that  lies  hard  upoa. 
me,  the  burthen  of  being  responsible  for  the  great  advantages  which 
I  enjoyed.  For,  my  lord,  I  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
I  enjoyed  all  the  advantages,  public  and  private,  which  that  famous 
seat  of  learning  so  largely  affords.  I  spent  many  years. in  that  illustri- 
ous society,  in  a  well  regulated  course  of  useful  discipline  and  studies, 
and  in  the  improving  commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  in  a  society 
where  emulation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  contention 
without  animosity  excited  industry,  and  au'akened  genius;  where  a 
liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  generous  freedom  of  thought  wm 
raised,  encouraged  and  pushed  forward  by  example,. by  commendation, 
and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the  same  atmosphere  that  the  Hookers,  the 
Chiliingworths,  and  the  Lockes  had  breathed  before — who  alwaya 
treated  their  adversaries  with  civility  and  respect — who  made  candour, 
moderation,  and  liberal  judgment,  as  much  the  rule  and  law,  as  the 
subject  of  their  discourse,  who  did  not  amuse  their  readers  with  empty 
declamations  and  fine  spun  theories  of  toleration,  while  they  were 
themselves  agitated  with  a  furious  inquisitorisff  spirit,  seising  every  one 
they  could  lay  hold  on,  for  presuming  to  dissent  from  them  in  matters  the 
roost  indifierent,  and  dragging  them  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  abusive 
controversy.  And  do  you  reproach  me  with  my  education  in  thk 
place,  &c. 

To  the  dignity,  spirit,  indignatioa  and  eloquence  of  this  passi^, 
we  know  of  nojthing  which  can  fairly  be  opposed  on  the  part  of 
Warburton ;  and  it  is  farther  memorable  as  one  proof,  though  not 
the  last,  that  the  venerable  and  illustrious  body,  whose  insulted 
honour  the  writer  so  nobly  defends,  has  never  to  despair  of  findii^ 
a  son  able  and  willing  to  inflict  ample  vengeance  on  the  assailant. 

The  next  instance  of  our  biographer's  candour  must  be  supplied 
by  his  character  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  a  friend  of  his  hero,  who 
having,  by  the  mdiscretion  of  his  admirers^  been  treated  too  much 
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as  '  a  brotber  near  the  throne^'  is  farther  warned  by  the  tniparttality 
of  criticbai  to  preserve  a  more  becoming  and  respectful  distance. 

*  Dr.  Seeker  was  a  wise  man,  an  edifying  preacher,  and  an  exemplary 
bishop ;  but  the  course  of  his  life  and  studies  had  not  qualified  him  to 
decide  on  such  a  work  as  that  of  the  Divine  Legation.  Even  in  the 
narrow  walk  of  literature,  which  he  most  affected,  that  of  criticizing 
the  Hebrew  text,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  attained  any  great  dis- 
tinction.' 

Now  it  does  certainly  appear  to  us,  that  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language  and  antiquities,  which  Archbishop  Seeker  did, 
and  which  Bishop  Warburton  did  not  possess,  was  the  best  po^sir 
ble  qualification  for  judging  of  the  Divme  Legation.  The  absence . 
of  those  attainments,  was^  perhaps^  the  author's  greatest  impediment 
in  writing  it;  and  as  to  what  appeared  to  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter^— the  suflfrage  of  a  divine  who  interpreted  i^e  word  Im- 
manuel,*  Deliverer,  will  scarcely  be  permitted  to  weigh  against 
that  of  Bishop  Lowth,  who  has  commended  and  adopted  many  of, 
the  Archbishop's  emendations  of  the  sacred  text,  as  highly  probable , 
and  judicious. 

After  all^  Warburton  was  a  n^an,  in  speaking  of  whom^  War- 
burtono  laudatore  opus  esset ;  a  character  which  nothing  but  geaiu9 
resembling  his  own  iDOuld  adequately  describe  or  comprehend. 
One  such  contemporary  genius  tnere  was,  who  without  the  blind 
partiality  of  his  own  school,  and  under  the  perpetual  necessity  of 
detecting  his  extravagances,  never  failed  to  treat  him  with  respect, . 
as  well  as  justice.  But  Johnson  wanted  theological  and  even 
classical  erudition  for  such  an  undertaking. 

With  no  want  of  these  qualifications  in  the  present  writer,  and 
with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  attempt  is  cer- 
tainly not  adequate  to  the  general  expectation  of  scholars.  Feebly 
elegant  and  coldly  panegyrical,  it  never  catches  a  ray  of  light  or  heat 
from  that  blaze  of  genius  which'  it  is  employed  in  contemplating. 
With  an  emulous  and  often  successful  anxieW  to  copy  the  graces 
of  Addison,  there  b  in  this,  as  indeed  in  all  the  compositions  of 
Bishop  Hurd,  a  primness  and  a  quaintness,  which  if  not  entirely 
his  own,  have  been  copied  from  models  far  inferior  to  that  great 
master  of  unaffected  ease  and  elegance.  There  is  also  no  small . 
degree  of  petulance  in  his  manner  of  denominating  his  hero's  an- 
tagonists ;  some  of  whom  are  graciously  allowed  to  be  *  sizeable 
men,'  while  others  are  styled  '  insect  blasphemers :''  yet  *  he  made 
allowance  for  their  prejudices,  and  when  no  malevolence  ifdervenedp 
treated  their  persons  with  respect.' 

The  ambiguity  of  this  expression  is  singularly  unfortunate,  since 

•  Sefaoos  on  Prophecy,  Vol.  4.  p.  129. 
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the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is  assuredly  not  that  of  the 
author,  who  neyer  thought  of  imputing  malevolence  to  his  friencL 
For  the  extravagances  of  Warburton's  criticism,  the  apology  is 
equally  unhappy : — *  As  to  what  concerns  the  emendation  of  the 
text,  the  abler  the  critic,  the  more  liable  he  is  to  some  extravagance 
of  conjecture,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Bentiey,  it  being  dulness 
and  not  judgment,  that  best  secures  him  from  this  sort  of  impu- 
tation.' Have  then  the  ablest  critics  uniformly  been  the  most 
adventurous,  and  is  the  attribute  of  judgment  necessarily  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  ^n  able  critic  ?  On  the  contrary,  what 
we  would  ask  is  emendatory  criticism  itself,  but  an  exercise  of  the 
severest  judgment?  It  is  veiy  true  that  dulness  is  an  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  all  extravagance  in  conjecture,  but  so  is  indigence  an 
antidote  against,  all  luxury  and  excess.  A  man  of  genius  and 
learning  is  always  tempted  to  some  degree  of  profusion  in  the  use 
of  his  intellectual  stores ;  and  it  is  the  restraining  power  of  judg- 
ment in  the  use  of  these  intoxicating  qualities  that  constitutes  an 
able  critic,  as  it  is  that  of  temperance  in  Aie  exercise  of  faculties 
capable  of  abuse,  which  constitutes  the  virtuous  man. 

Although  the  notes  on  Shakespeare,  of  which  Johnson  indulged 
himself  m  the  hope  that  tlieir  author  had  long  ceased  to  number 
diem  among  his  happiest  efHisions,  form  no  part  of  the  present  col- 
lection, yet  as  the  zeal  of  his  editor,  notwitbstandhtg  the  omission, 
has  decreed  that  they  shall  not  sleep  in  peace,  we  will  first  state  hia 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  afterwards,  with  due  deference,  our 
own. 

*  Such  i^  the  felicity  of  his  genius  in  restoring  numberless  passages  to 
their  integrity,  and  in  explaining  others  which  the  author's  sublime 
conceptions  or  his  licentious  expression  kept  out  of  sight,  that  this  fine 
edition  of  Shakespeare  must  ever  beliighly  valued  by  men  of  sense  and 
tasle;  a  spirit  congenial  to  that  of  the  author  breathing  throughout, 
and  ea&ily  atoning  for  the  little  mistakes  and  inadvertencies  discovenh 
ble  in  it/ 

Is  it  possible  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  should  ever  have  read 
the  *  Canons  of  Criticism ;'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  who  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  literary  fortunes 
of  his  friend  sliould  wo/  have  read  diem?  To  us,  on  the  contrary, 
this  memorable  edition  of  the  great  bard  exhibits  a  phseiiomenon 
unobserved  before  in  the  operations  of  human  intellect — a  muMi, 
ardent  and  comprehensfve,  acute  and  penetrating,  warmly  devoted 
to  the  subject  and  funiished  with  all  the  stores  of  literature  ancient 
or  modem,  to  illustrate  and  adorn  it,  yet  by  some  perversity  of  un- 
derstanding, or  some  depravation  of  taste,  perpetually  mistakii^ 
what  was  obvious,  and  perplexing  what  was  clear;  discovering  em* 
dition  of  which  the  author  was  incapable;  and  fabricating  connec- 
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tions  to  which  he  was  indifferent.  Yet^  with  all  these  inconsistien- 
cies^  added  to  the  affectation,  equally  discernible  in  the  editor  of 
Pope  and  Shakespeare,  of  understanding  the  poet  better  than  he 
understood  liimself,  there  sometimes  appear,  in  the  rational  inter- 
vals of  his  critical  delirium,  elucidations  so  happy  and  disquisitions 
80  profound,  that  our  admiration  of  the  poet,  (even  of  such  a  poet,) 
is  suspended  for  a  moment  while  we  dwell  on  the  excellencies  of 
the  commentator. 

The  nature  of  Warburton's  early  circumstancea,  and  the  gradual 
developement  of  bis  talents,  naturally  threw  him,  in  the  outset  of 
his  career,  into  the  hands  of  the  inferior  wits,  or,  as  they  were  then 
injuriously  called,  the  Dun<!es.  This,  however,  lasted  not  long, 
and  the  correspondent  of  Theobald  and  Concanen,  (a  connection 
which  he  delighted  not  to  remember,)  became  in  no  long  period  the 
friend  of  Murray,  Yorke  and  Pope,  But  there  was  one  connection 
of  which  so  erroneous  an  account  has  been  given  by  hii  biographer, 
and  80  very  improper  an  use  was  made  by  himsdf,  that  we  owe  it 
to  the  memory  of  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  whom  in  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare  he  pursues  with  unrelenting  rancour  undisr  the  name 
of  the  Oxford  Editor,  to  state  what  appears  to  be  the  truth. 

*  With  this  view,'  (as  we  arc  assured  by  Dr.  Hurd,  namely,  that  of  a 
projected  edition  of  Shakespetvre,)  *  he  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,)got  himself 
introduced  to  Mr.  Warburton  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  managed 
10  well  as  to  draw  from  his  new  acquaintance  a  large  collection  of  notes 
and  emendations.  What  followed  upon  this,  and  what  use  he  made  of 
these  friendly  communications,  I  need  not  repeat,  as  the  s^ccount  is 
given  hy  Mr.  Warburton  himself  in  the  Ihefy  preface  to  his  and  Mr. 
Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare;  and  thus  ended  this  trifling  aifair.' 

Lively  stories,  and  their  equally  lively  relators,  are  sometimes 
apt  to  l>e  deficient  in  a  quality  for  which  the  other  party  in  this  ^r/- 
j^ng  affair  was  eminently  distinguished,  Snr  Thomas  Hanmer 
was  a  man  of  probity  and  honor,  had  long  been  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  died  with  unimpeached  integrity  iti  a  dig-  ' 
uified  retirement;  notvirithstanding  all  which,  he  mighty  \ihen  he 
was  supposed  to  be  past  the  power  of  answering  for  him^clf^  h^ive 
been  traduced  to  posterity  as  a  wretched  pilferer  from  Warbiirtou's 
critical  portfolio,  had  not  an  anonymous  advocate  of  dcpaj  ted  me- 
rit, whom  we  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  George  Steeveiis,  cir- 
culated, through  the  medium  of  a  popular  newspaper^  un  urig'uml 
letter  from  himself  to  Dr.  Joseph  Smith,  then  provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  This  we  have  fortunately  by  us,  and  sliall  op- 
pose an  extract  from  it  to  the  accoimt  of  the  two  right  reverend 
critica,  iutreating  the  reader's  indulgence  if  it  be  not  fouiid  quite 
so  lively  a«  either. 
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*  My  acquaintance  with  him,  (Warburton),'  says  HtQiiler,  * 
Upon  an  application  from  himself,  and ,  at  bis  request,  in- 
troduced him  to  roe,  for  this  purpose  ouly,  as  was  then  declared,  that 
as  he  had  many  observations  from  Shakespeare  lying  by  him,  over 
and  above  those  printed  in  Theobald's  book,  he  much  desired  to  com< 
rounicate  them  to  me,  that  I  might  judge  whether  any  of  them  were 
worthy  to  be  added  lo  those  emendations  which  Be  had  understood  that 
I  had  long  been  making  upon  that  author ; — upon  which  a  long  corre- 
spondence began  by  letter,  in  which  he  explained  many  passages, 
which  sometimes  I  thought  just,  but  mostly  wild  and  out  of  the  mry. 
Not  long  after,  views  of  interest  began  to  shew  themselves.  Severai 
hints  were  dropt  of  the  advantage  he  might  receive  from  publishing  the 
work  thus  corrected,  but,  &c.  &c.  Upoti  this  he  flew  into  a  great  rage, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  story/ 

Bttt  our  concern  with  Warburton  is  principally  as  ao  author; — 
ibe  warmth  of  his  domestic  attachments,  the  fidelity  of  his  frieod- 
ship,  the  fiercmiess  and  terror  of  his  hostility,  otherwise  than 
as  they  affect  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  writings,  beloiig  Dot  to 
us. 

His  whole  constitution,  bodily  as  well  as  mental,  seemed  to  is* 
dicate  that  he  was  boni  to  be  an  extraordinaiy  man :  with  a  lar^s 
and  athletic  person  he  prevented  the  necessity  of  such  bodily  ex* 
ercises  as  strong  constitutions  usually  reqCtire,  by  rigid  and  undevi- 
ating  abstinence.  The  time  thus  saved  was  uniformly  devoted  to 
study,  of  which  no  measure  or  continuance  ever  exhausted  his  un- 
derstanding or  checked  the  natural  and  lively  flow  of  his  spirits. 
A  change  m  the  object  of  his  pursuit  was  his  only  relaxation;  sad 
he  could  pass  and  repass  from  fathers  and  philosophers  to  Dob 
Quixote,  in  the  origmal,  with  perfect  ease  'and  pleasure*  In  the 
mind  of  Warburton  the  foundation  of  classical  literature  had 
.  been  well  laid,  3^et  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  pursue  die  science 
of  ancient  criticism  with  an  exactness  equal  to  the  extent  in 
which  he  grasped  it.  His  master-faculty  was  reason,  and  his  mas- 
ter-science was  theology ;  the  very  outline  of  which  last,  as  marked 
out  by  this  great  man,  for  the  direction  of  young  students,  sm> 
passes  the  attainments  of  many  who  have  the  reputation  of  conn- 
derable  divines.  One  deficiency  of  his  education  he  had  careftilly 
corrected  by  cultivating  logic  with  great  diligence.  That  he  has 
sometimes  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  own  citations  in  Greek,  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  a  purpose  of  bending  them  to  his  own  op^ 
nions.  After  all,  he  was  incomparably  the  worst  critic  m  his  mo- 
ther tongue.  Little  acquainted  with  old  English  literature,  and  » 
little  with  those  provincial  dialects  which  yet  retain  much  of  the 
phraseology  of  Shakespeare,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  derision 
of  far  inferior  judges  by  mistaking  the  sense  of  passages,  in  which 
ha  woirfd  have  been  corrected  by  shepherds  and  plowmeo%    His 
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I  of  hamour,  like  that  of  most  men  of  very  vigorous  faculties, 
was  strong,  but  extremely  coarse,  while  the  rudeness  and  vulgarly 
of  his  manners  as  a  controvertist  removed  all  restrabts  of  d^ 
rency  or  decorum  in  scattering  his  jests  about  him.  His  taste 
jeems  to  have  been  neither  just  nor  delicate.  He  had  nothing  of 
4hat  hatuitive  perception  of  beauty  which  feels  rather  than  juc^et^ 
«nd  yet  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  common  su£frage  d  hmui* 
kind:  on  the  contrary  his  critical  favours  were  commonly  be^x>wed 
accorcfii^  to  rules  and  reasons,  and  for  the  most  part  according  to 
fome  perverse  and  capricious  reasons  of  his  own.  In  short,  it 
xnay  be  adduced  as  one  of  those  compensations  widi  which  Provi- 
4lence  is  ever  observed  to  balance  the  excesses  and  superfluities  of 
Its  own  gifts,  that  there  was  not  a  faculty  about  this  wonderful  man 
whkb  does  not  appear  ^o  have  been  distorted  by  a  certain  ines- 
pticable  pervers^iess,  in  winch  pride  and  love  of  paradox  were 
hlended  with  the  spirit  of  subtle  and  sophistical  reasoning.  lo 
the  lighter  exorcises  of  his  faculties  it  may  not  uofrequently  b^ 
doubted  whether  he  believed  himself;  in  the  more  serious,  how- 
ever fine»spun  his  theories  may  have«been,  he  was  unquestionably 
honest.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  fair  subject  of  speculation, 
whether  it  were  desirable  that  Warburton's  education  and  early  hsh 
bits  should  have  been  those  of  other  great  scholars.  That  the  or- 
4Uiiary  forms  of  scholastic  institution  would  have  been  for  bis  own 
benefit  and  in  some  respects  for  that  of  mankind,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  llie  gradations  of  an  University  would,  in  part,  have  moi^ 
tified  his  vanity  and  subdued  his  arrogance,  llie  perpetual  colli- 
sions of  kindred  and  approximating  minds,  which  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  great  excellence  of  those  illustrious  seminaries,  would 
have  rovnded  oif  some  portion*  of  his  native  asperities;  he  would 
have  been  broken  by  the  academical  curb  to  pace  in  the  trammels 
of  ordinary  ratiocination ;  he  would  have  thought  always  above,  y^ 
not  altogether  unlike,  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  short,  he  would  have 
become  precisely  what  the  discipline  of  a  college  was  able  to  make 
of  the  man,  whom  Warburton  most  resembled,  the  great  Beml^» 
Yet  all  these  advantages  would  have  been  acquired  at  an  expense 
ill  to  1>e  spared  and  greatly  to  be  r^etted.  The  man  might  have 
been  polished  and  the  scholar  improved,  but  the  phsenomenon 
would  have  been  lost.  Mankind  might  not  have  learned,  for  cen^ 
turies  to  come,  what  an  untutored  mind  can  do  for  itself.  A  selfr 
taught  theologian,  nntaiAed  by  rank  and  unsubdued  by  intercourse 
with  the  great,  was  yet  a  novelty ;  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman^ 
the  formuities  of  argument,  and  the  niceties  of  composition,  would> 
•t  least  widi  those  who  love  the  eccentricities  of  native  geniu^ 
have  been  unwillingly  accepted  in  exchange  for  that  glorious  ex- 
Imvatece  wludi  <fauudei  #hile  it  is  unabk  to  ooovince^  that  range 
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of  erudition  which  would  have  been  cramped  by  exactness  of  re- 
^aearchi  and  that  haughty  defiance  of  form  and  decorum,  which,  in 
its  rudest  transgressions  against  charity  and  manners,  never  failed  to 
combine  the  powers  of  a  giant  with  the  temper  of  a  ruffian. 

In  the  editor's  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  Warburton's  style, 
.and  more  especially  his  controversial  style,  we  are,  with  oneexcejp- 
tiou,  ready  to  concur.  '  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those 
two  qualities  of  a  great  writer,  ^^  sapere  &  fari."  I  mean  superior 
sense,  and  the  power  of  doing  justice  to  it  by  a  sound  and  manly 
eloquence.  It  was  an  ignorant  cavil  that  chai*ged  him  with  want 
of  taste,  .llie  objection  arose  from  the  originality  of  his  manner; 
but  be  wrote,  when  he  thought  tit,  vnth  the  greatest  punly  and  ele- 
gance, notwithstanding  bis  strength  and  energy,  which  frequently 
exclude  those  qualities.'  .The  truth  seedis  to  be^  thai  Warburton 
had  chosen  as  his  models,  tlie  works  of  our  older  writers,  men  con- 
genial with  himself  in  invention,  enidition  and  force,  but  with  re* 
,spect  to  style,  which  as  yet  was  little  attended  to,  undisciplined  and 
irregular.  Such  were,  in  their  respective  departments.  Hooker, 
ChiUing worth,  and  Hyde.  It  was  to  niiiuls  far  inferior  to  theae  in 
energy  and  comprehension,  tfiat  the  English  language  owed  its  last 
palish  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century ;  and  it  is  to  the 
overbearing  influence  of  one  or  two  recent  examples,  inferior  to 
none  of  the  former,  that  it  has  relapsed  into  a  state  of  learned  bar- 
barism, which  we  would  willingly  hope,  in  diie  hands  of  pedants 
and  coxcombs,  is  beginning  to  administer  its  own  antidote.  .  *  For 
the  rest,'  says  the  right  reverend  editor,  ^  the  higher  excellencies  of 
his  style  were  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  imagination,  and  a  dear 
conception  of  his  subject,  in  other  words,  to  his  sublime  genius. 
Thus  his  style  was  properly  his  own,  and  what  we  call  original. 
Yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  draw  what  assistance  he  might  {r<axk  the 
best  critics,  among  whom  Quintilian  was  his  favourite.' 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  anomalies  of  taste.  Perhaps  no 
writer  of  antiquity  ever  more  nearly  resembled  the  best  moderns  io 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  than  this  great  rhetorician ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  ever  paced  more  awkwardly  in  the  tranmiels  of 
bis  own  art.  His  power  of  expression  never  seems  to  keep  pace 
with  the  vigour  of  bis  conceptions ;  hb  style  is  harsh,  cramped,  and 
lagging ;  the  offspring  of  his  brain  is  strong,  but  the  parturition  hh> 
borious.  We  greatly  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  power  of  expression 
is  ever  impr^yed  by  ndes  of  artificial  rhetoric,  as  that  of  reasoning 
unauestiouably  b  by  the  cultivation  of  a  puie  and  unsophisticated 
logic  :  but  of  this  we  are  very  certain,  that  whatever  may  have  de* 
termiued  Warburton  to  the  cultivation  of  scientific  rhetoric,  or  to 
a  preference  of  Quintilian  above  the  better  models  of  Greece, 
be  was,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  neither  the  better  nor  the 
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-worse  for lus aoquaintiiiice  widi  theRoirian  teacher:  the  native  fer- 
lUitjoCliisaiQawaDtQcl  to  be  enriched  widi  no  topics  of  invention^ 
the  clearness  of  his  lAndenttandiog  supplied  him  with  a  spontaneous 
vrang^ment^andhiseomiaandaiidcQ^^iQusness  of  language  mocked 
the  cold  and  pedantic  institutes  of  artificial  expression.  In 
short,  iMrfaat^  was  said  by  the  best  Judge  of  antiquity  concerning  An- 
thony  as  a  speaker,  may  not  unapdy  be  applied  to  VVarburton  as 
a  writer. 

*  Omnia  veniebant  Antonio  in'txwntem,  eaqaes^o  quseque  loco,  ubi 
plurimum  'pcoficeje  at  valene  possentr-^t  ab  imperatfire,  equites,  pe« 
djles,  leviaarmatttra;  ^ioab  iUo  w  qiaxim^  opportunis  oretioni^  parti  bus 
cpUocabantur,  Erat  mepioritt  suiuiua,  nulla  meditatioais  suspicio. — 
Verba  ipsa,  non  iUa  quidem,  elegantis^imo  sermone ;  itaque  diligenter  lo- 
quendi  laude  caruit;  neque  tainen  t^i  (nquinat^  locutus;  sed  ilia  quas 
propria  oratoris  laQs  est  in  verbis.  Sed  tamen  Antonius  in  verbis  &  eli- 
gendis  (neque  id  ipsum  tarn  Uporis  cuus^  qukm  ponderis)  Sc  collocandis 
2c  coroprehensione  devinciendis  nihil  non  ad  ratibnem  dirigebat/* 

The  characteristics  of  his  st}le  were  freedom,  facility  and  force  j 
he  is  never  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  liis  own  matter — marching 
forth  to  the  field  in  the  heavy  armour  of  controversy,  he  moves 
with  the  agility  of  one  who  bears  bufa  scrip  and  a  sling  :  now  ba-  ' 
laucing  the  ponderous  spear  of  argumentation,  and  now  scattering 
around  him  the  galling  arrows  of  wit  and  irony,  his  dexteiity  is 
never  impeded  by  his  strength,  his  strength  never  impaired  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  Words  were  with  Waibiiitoii  the  wil- 
ling and  ^ver  i%ady  ministers  of  his  ideas :  he  thought  not  in  lan- 
guage only,  but  in  language  the  most  apt  and  expressive.  It  was 
owing  to  this  faculty  of  native  eloaiience  that  he  corrected  so  little ; 
to  have  retouched  his  periods  would  have  been  to  abate  tlieir  force : 
under  the  bauds  of  his  editor  they  might  have  become  more  spruce 
and  trim,  more  adapted  to  the  rule  and  square  of  the  professed  rhe« 
torician,  but  they  would  have  been  less  pointedly  and  characteris-^ 
tically  expressive. 

For  the  same  reason,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  that  nice  per«i 
cention  of  critical  beauty  usually  called  taste,  the  display,  or  even 
t|p  exercise  of  it  in  his  controversial  works  wquld  have  been  out  of 
place.  Many  a  luxuriant  and  careless  grace  would  have  been  re-  ^ 
trenched  by  the  knife  of  fastidious  criticism,  many  a  coarse  expres- 
sive name,  many  a  rude  and  severe  epithet,  which  we  owe  as 
much  to  the  intrepidity  of  his  temper,  as  to  the  indifference  of  hi^* 
choice,  would  have  given  way  to  feeble  circumlocution  and  ill  coui 
cealed  malignity.    . 

*  Fur  es',  ait  Pedio,  Pedlus  quid  ?  Criniina  rasis 

Librat  rn  Antitbetis.' Per. 

—  »  ■■  I    I    .  .      ■     ■■  ■         ■         11     ■»  ■■  .        ■      ,1    11 
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We  have  already  said  that  it  ii  impoMtble  to  account  for  tiio 
anomalies  of  taste;  oth<trwise  the  selection  of  Hard  for  tbe  confideo* 
tial  friend  of  Warburton  roiefat  reasonably  have  eicited  wonder, 
lu  the  genius  of  the  two  men  there  was  ceruonly  little  reaemblance; 
in  the  temper,  none.  Tbe  one  was  ardent,  impettiouSy  dog— tical, 
and  choleric^  the  other  cool,  <!ircumspect,  and  timid.  Bot  Hurd, 
as  it  apitears,  smitten  with  sincere  and  disiaterested  admiratioB  o£ 
the  genius  of  his  future  friend,  made  tbe  first  advances,  and  War-^ 
burton,  who  resembled  Cromwell  in  a  disposition  to  receive  all 
who  made  their  addresses  to  him,  widi  grace  and  frankness  met 
bis  young  and  humble  panegyrist  with  open  arms,  yfhen  the 
friendship  was  once  fom\ed,  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  accoont  for 
its  uninterrupted  continuance^  Under  the  predominant  and  over- 
bearing influence  of  a  superior  mind,  Hurd,  in  addition  to  an  afTec* 
tion  as  warm  as  his  constitution  was  capalile  of,  is  understood  to 
have  been  uniformly  supple  and  obsequious.  With  all  their  dis- 
crepancies, one  centre  of  union  between  the  two  minds  had  always' 
existed,  a  spirit  of  critical  refinement.  In  all  the  extravagan- 
ces of  his  wildest  hvpotheses,  assailed  by  the  contradiction  of 
scholars,  and  tbe  laughter  of  wits,  Warburton  had  one  kindred  bo- 
som on  which  he  could  •i;epose,  one  understand!!^  which  never 
Juestioned  the  legitimacy  of  his  reasonings,  or  failed  to  perceive 
le  validity  of  his  conclusions.  Besides,  it  is  not  always  true,  in 
fact,  that  unequal  friendships  (we  mean  those  of  unequal  minds) 
are  quite  as  frail  as  they  have  been  represented.  Great  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  decline  of  life,  often  grow  indolent  conversers :  they 
love  to  dictate  rather  than  dispute ;  they  decline  the  irritating  and 
laborious  collision  of  equal  intellects ;  and  an  bumble  friend  just 
able  to  understand,  and  very  willing  to  applaud,  is  a  more  accept-* 
able  companion  than  an  equal,  who  dares  to  contradict,  and  who 
may  chance  to  confute.  Could  Warburton  have  been  encountered 
by  another  phenomenon  resembling  himself,  the  first  congress 
might  have  been  amicable  and  delightful ;  but  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable,  that  ere  long,  the  pricle,  die  positiveness,  and  tlie  conscious 
equality  of  the  parties  would  have  produced  a  conflict  resembling 
the  shock  of  two  uri  in  the  Lithuanian  forests,  and  they  would 
have  parted  in  sullen  disgUMt.  Over  the  mind  of  Pope  himself  in 
his  declining  years,  the  friend  aqd  commentator,  who  well  might 
supplant  lioliugbrokc,  enjoyed  an  ascendant  unperceived,  it  may 
be,  by  the  bard  himself.  In  his  intercourse  with  Murray  and  York 
bis  ferocity  was  blunted,  not  by  timid  assent,  but  by  the  impene* 
trable  and  unassailable  polish  of  high  breeding.  Over  the  parti* 
zans  of  his  own  school,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Balguy, 
\yho  respected  himself,  he  domineered  without  resistance.  StiU,  if 
VVarburtou  \v:ere  a  tyrant,  he  was  a  maguauimous  tyraut,  and,  the 
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poiat  of  DticonditionBl  sabmission  Once  secured;  »  waim  and  ge-» 
oerous  friend. 

As  a  diocesaa,  it  is  acknowledged  by  bis  biographer  that  he  did 
nothing,  and  for  a  very  singular  and  unfortunate  reason,  because  he 
knew  Aat  nothing  was  to  be  done.  Yet  bis  own  metropolitan  Was 
Seeker;  and  the  prelate  who  made  this  strange  adnAssion  sat  on  th# 
same  bench  with  Porteus.  Did  they  do  nothing  i  But  thus  th^ 
cold,  the  timid,  and  ibe  indolent  drop  opiates  on  their  own^  coin 
sciences  under  the  disguise  of  apologies  for  their  friends.  Still  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  is  right  iu  his  opinion,  tliat  however  necessary 
a  considerable  portion  of  talent  and  learning  may  be  to  support  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character,  a  genius  of  the  high 
order  of  Warburton  is  better  placed  in  the  sliade  of  private  lifea 
But  we  go  farther.— -Without  any  claim  to  indulgence  from  exube- 
rant genius,  habits  of  pertinacious  industry  and  learned  refinement^ 
acquired  and  confirmed  in  those  situations  through  which  eminent 
clergymen  are  usually  conducted  to  the  highest  rank  of  their  pro' 
feasiou,  have  a  tendency  to  render  ihem  solitary  and  inactive.  It 
is  r^arked  of  Pearson  by  Burnet,  that  although  an  admirable  di-^ 
vine,  he  was  a  very  indifferent  bishop ;  and  instances  on  the  other 
hand m^ht  easily  be  adduced,  in  which  the  absence  of  tliose  quali- 
fications, which  certainly  adorn  the  episcopal  chaiacter,  has  evi-^ 
dently  rendered  it  more  actively  and  indefatigably  useful.  But  en- 
tering upq|i  their  exalted  stations,  as  is  too  dften  the  case,  late  in 
life,  and  with  shattered  constitutions,  learned  divines  ore  too  apt  ta 
consider  their  advancement  as  a  retreat  for  old  age  rather  than  an 
mtroduction  into  a  new  scene  of  duty  and  exertion.  So  thought 
and  acted  the  subject  of  this  article;  so,  we  believe,  did  his  biogra- 
pher :— raised  to  ^he  mitre  a)>out  the  same  age,  and  that  an  ad- 
vanced tme,  the  first  pursued  his  theological  studies  till  his  gigantic 
understanding  sunk  into  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion;  the 
other,  with  little  interruption  from  business  or  duty,  enjoyed  hia 
elegant  retirement  of  Hartlebury  till  the  eve  of  his  trar^ation  to 
another  state. 

We  are  now  to  consider  this  ^mighty  man  more  distinctly  in  hit 
works. 

Of  these  the  most  illustrious,  and  alone  sufficient  to  confer. im- 
mortality on  any  name,  is  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  a  work 
so  original  in  its  conception,  so  vigorous  in  its  execution,  enlivened 
by  so  many  sallies  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  and  diversified  by 
so  many  entertaining  episodes  and  excursions,  that  after  having 
struggle  through  the  first  impediments  of  prejudice  and  detraction, 
it  took  its  place  at  the  head,  we  do  not  say  of  English  theology 
•nly,  but  almost  of  English  litemture^ 

To  the  composition  of  this  prodigious  performance^  Hooker  and 
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Stilliiigfieet  codd  have  contributed  the  enufitioB,  Chflltngwortk 
and  Locke  the  acuteness,  Taylor  an  imaginatioo  even  more  wild 
and  copious,  Swift,  atKi  perhaps  Eachard,  the  sarcastic  vein  of  wit : 
but  what  power  of  understanding,  exceptkig  that  of  Warbafton, 
could  first  have  amassed  all  these  materials,  and  then  compacted 
them  into  a  bulky  and  elaborate  work  so  consistent  and  harrao* 
nious  ? 

The  principle  of  the  work  was  no  less  bold  and  original  than  ^ 
execution.— That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  pu* 
mshment  was  omitted  in  the  books  of  Moses,  had  been  msolentiy 
urged  by  infidels  against  the  truth  of  his  mission,  while  divnes  were 
feebly  occupied  in  seeking  what  was  certainly  not  to  be  fowMl 
.there,  otherwise  tMan  by  inference  and  implication.  But  Warbiir- 
ton,  with  an  intrepidity  unheard  of  before,  threw  open  the  gates  of 
his  camp,  admitted  the  host  of  the  enemy  within  his  works^  and 
beat  them  on  a  ground  which  was  now  become  both  his  and  dieirs* 
In  short,  he  admitted  the  proposition  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  pio* 
ceeded  to  demonstrate  from  that  very  omission,  which  in  ail  in* 
stances  of  legislation,  merely  human,  bad  been  indastrionsiy  avoid* 
ed,  that  a  system  ii^hich  could  dispense  with  a  doctrine,  the  verj 
bond  and  cement  of  human  society,  must  have  come  from  God,  and 
that  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given  must  have  been  placed  ande» 
his  immediate  superintendence. 

In  the  hands  of  such  a  champion,  the  warfare  so  eondacCiedir 
might  be  safe ;  yet  the  experiment  was  perilous,  and  the  comba* 
tant  a  stranger:  hence  the  timid  were  alarmed,  the  formal  discon- 
certed ;  even  die  veteran  leaders  of  his  own  par^  were  scandalized 
by  the  irregular  act  of  heroism  ;  and  long  and  'loud  was  the  outcry 
of  treason  and  perfidy  widiin  the  camp.  Nor  is  it  to  be  dissen* 
Med,  tliat  in  chusing  diis  new  and  narrow  groutni  of  defenbe,  how* 
ever  adapted  to  his  own  daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  Warbor- 
Ion  gave  some  cause  of  alarm,  and  even  of  dissatisfeotion,  to  th» 
friends  of  revelation.  They  foresaw,  a\Kl  deplored  a  conse^ 
quence,  which  we  believe  has  in  some  instances  actually  followed  ; 
namely,  that  this  hardy  and  inventive  champion  has*  been  either 
misconceived  or  misrepresented,  as  having  chosen  the  only  firm 
ground  on  which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Jewudi  legislator 
eould  be  maintained;  whereas  that  great  truth  should  be  under*  ^ 
Aood  to  rest  on  a  much  vrider  and  firmer  basts :  for  could  the 
hypothesis  of  War  burton  be  demonstrated  to  be  inconclusive;  had 
it  even  been  discovered  (which,  from  the  \iniversal  knowledge  of 
^  Jfae  iustory  of  nations  at  present  is  impossible)  that  a  system  of 
legiilation,  confessedly  human,  had  acUially  been  instituted  and 
obeyed  without  any  reEerence  to  a  future  state,  still  the  divine 
origin  and  audiortty  of  the  Jewisfb  polity  wouU  stand  pre-enaiDent 
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and  fllone.  Ibstitttted  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  hi  the  micbt  of 
imivrrBal  idolatry,  a  system  which  taught  the  proper  unity  of  the 
,  godhead ;  denoQiiiiated  hit»  person  by  a  sublime  and  metaphysical 
name^  evidently  implying  self-existence;  which^  in  the  midst  of 
ftnatieal  blooddbed  and  hist,  excluded  from  its  ritoal  every  thing 
liUdiiious  or  cruel,  (for  the  pennissioti  to  offer  up  beasts  iu  sacri- 
fice is  no  more  objectionable  than  that  of  tlieir  slaughtei^  for  human- 
food,  and  both  are  positively  humane,)  the  refusal  iu  the  midst  of 
a  general  intercommunity  of  gods,  to  admit  the  association  of  any 
of  them  with  Jehoirah  :~*all  these  particulars,  together  with  the 
paiity  and  sanctity  of  the  moral  law,  amount  to  a  moral  demon* 
atratioo  that  the  religion  came  from  God. 

Warburton's  Divine  Legation  is  one  of  tlie  few  theological  and 
ftiU  fewer  controversial  works,  which  scholars  perfectly  indifferent 
to  toch  aal^ects  will  ever  read  with  delight.    The  noVelty  of  the 
hypothesis,  the  mastelrly  condoct  of  the  argument,  the  hard  blows 
wmch  this  champion  of  faith  and  orthodoxy  i»  ever  dealii^  about 
him  against  the  enemies  of  both^  the  scorn  with  which  he  represser 
sbaUow  petulance,  and  the  tnimitable  acuteness  with  which  he  exp 
poses  dishonest  sophistry,  the  compass  of  literature  which  he  dis- 
plays, his  widely  extended  views  of  aneient  polity  and  religion,  But, 
above  all,  that  irradiation  of  unfailing  and  indefectible  genius  which^ 
like  the  rich  sunshine'of  an  Italian  landscape,  illuminates  the  whole, 
*-^l  these  excellences  will  rivet  alike  the  attention  of  taste,  and 
-reason,  and  erudition^  as  long  as  English  literature  shall  exist;  while 
many  a  standard  work,  perhaps  equallv  le^'&ed  and  more  convin- 
citig,  is  permitted  to  repose  upon  the  shen.    But  it  is  in  his  episodes 
and  digresnons  that  Warburton's  powers  of  reason  and  brilliancy  of 
itncy,  are  most  conspicu<^..    ^iliey  resemble  the  wanton  move- 
meats  of  some  powerful  and  half-broken  quadruped,  who,  disdains 
ing  to  pace  along  the  highway  under  a  burden  which  would  sub- 
doe  any  other  animal  of  his  species,  starts  aside  at  every  turn  to  ex- 
fMwe  the  native  elasticity  of  his  muscles,  and  throw  oS  the  wa^ 
exuberance  of  his  strength  and  spirits.    Of  these  the  most  remark'*' 
able  ^re  his  Hypothecs  concerning  the  Origin  and  late  Antiquity 
of  die  Book  of  Job,  his  elaborate  Disquisition  on  Hieroglypnics 
and  Picture-writing,  and  hk  profound  and  original.  Investigation  of 
the  Mysteries. 

Warburton  had  a  constitutional  delight  in  paradox.  He  read, 
as  it  would  appear,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
tabing  what  had  been  written  on  a  subject ;  not  that  he  might 
^o|H,  or  reject,  at  his  discretion,  the  opinions  of  others,  but  diat 
he  might  be  sure  of  producing  what  had  never  been  said  or  thought 
before.  He  was  like  an  adventurer  projecting  a  voyage  of  disco- 
^^ry»  who  should  sit  down  to  study  die  charts  and  joumak  of  all 
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his  predecessory,  neither  for  direction  nor  security,  but  that  hariag 
been  instructed  iii  every  route  already  explored  by  man,  be 
might  penetrate  into  the  unfathomed  depths  of  unknown  seas,  and 
ransack  the  nvealtb  of  countries  hitherto  without  a  name.  Sitch  i 
spirit,  aided  b^  a  constitution  however  strong,  and  m  hand  howerer 
skilful,  while  it  might  occasionally  reward  the  discoverer,  and  eti- 
rich  his  country  with  unexpected  weahh,  would  sometimes  drive 
bim  upon  unknown  rocks,  and  sometimes  entangle  him  iu  inextrica- 
ble quicksands,  where  his  rashness  would  at  once  be  regarded  as  his 
calamity  and  his  reproach.  Such  was  his  ill-starred  dissertation  oa 
the  book  of  Job,  which,  besides  having  incidentally  drawn  upoe 
him  the  vengeance  of  lioWth,  missed  that  praise  which  WartHirtoB 
courted  more  ardently  tiian  either  utility  or  truth,  that  of  fortnnate 
boldness,  or  ingenious  and  well  supported  error.  His  disgraceful 
fiailure  on  this  subject  was,  however,  more  than  compeosati^d  by  Us 
wonderful  dissertation  on  hieroglyphical  and  picture-writing;  one 
of  those  felicities  which  seem  to  be  occasionally  and  extrin^cally 
bestpwed  upon  great  genius,  and  are  beyond  all  power  of  ordi- 
nary effort  and  meditation.  In  profundity  of  research,  cleamen  of 
deduction,  and  happiness  of  illustration,  we  know  of  no  analyaii 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  it.  Had  Warburton  written 
nothing  but  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Divine 
Legation,  it  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal. 

For  the  immense  erudition  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
obscure  subject  of  the  Mysteries,  our  author  was  indebted  to  Meor- 
sius,*  and  he  has  frankly  acknowledged  the  obligation :  but  it  was 
the  raw  material  only  which  he  borrowed ;  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  subject,  the  argument  and  application,  the  dexterity 
in  parrying  objections,  and  die  inventive  expansion  of  hb  autbori- 
ties,  where  they  were  eidier  deficient  or  inconclusive,  being  pvrdy 
and  properly  his  own. 

That  in  contradbtinction  to  the  popular  and  polytlieistic  worship 
which  prevailed  among  the  first  civilized  nations  of  andqni^,  their 
great  legblators  established  an  obscure  and  mysterious  system,  to 
the  secrets  of  which  a  favoured  few  alone  were  admitted,  and  those 
by  successive  steps  and  tremendous  rites  of  initiation,  and  that  the 

•  In  his  Elcusima.  It  U  due  lo  Wurburton's  integiity  to  produce  the  passa^  Uxaese 
i  doubt  has  been  expressed  on  tlic  subject  by  a  ivriter  whose  general  accaracy  wookj, 
wn  should  have  tuppQHad,  have,  prevented  bim  fromoveiiookiBKi'*  '  'Jo  him  (Blev- 
bius)  I  am  much  indebted,  fur  abridging  my  labour  in  search  of  those  passages  of  aib- 
l|uitv  which  make  mention  of  the  Kleusinian  INhslerie^,  ami  for  bringing  the  crcater  p«t 
•f  thcro  mto  one  view/  Thi*  will  be  overlooked  by  the  indolence  and  hiexactnest  of 
desttltury  readers,  whilfe  the  t'wllowing  insinamtioni  io  a  popolnr  work,  wbkb  does  vma 
honour  to  the  head  tlian  the  heart  of  the  writer,  will  probably  be  received  »  an  iait- 
inatiun  that  he  iiuikcs  no  such  acknowledgment,  *  J  forget  whether  the  bishop  makr» 
a  direct  acknowMgmont  of  his  obligations  to  this  diligent,  learned,  and  judkicHis  rol- 
lectof  (Mearsiua>'— Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warboilonitu,  p.  189*  note  a. 
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flpreat  and  owAil  doctrine  ioculcated  upon  the  initiated  was  the  pro- 
per unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  aiul  punisb- 
ments,  is  the  great  position  which,  in  this  part  of  hi^  work,  the  au- 
tfa^  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  not 
without  jBome  success.  Particular  citatibns  may,  indeed,  be  cavilled 
at  as  irrelevant,  and  particular  inferences  ma}  be  objected  to  aa 
proving  more  than  their  premises  will  warrant ;  but  after  the  fabhioii 
of  susp^ting  Warburton  when  he  meant  well,  and  of  contradicting 
him  when  he  reasoned  ri^t,  has  disappeared,  like  odier  personal 
prejudices,  the  general  effect  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  argument 
.must  be  allowed  to  make  an  approach  towards  conviction. 

On  this  great  argument,  however,  Warburton,  in  the  true  spirit 
43if  refining  where  all  ,waia  obvious,  and  bestowing  upon  an  author 
second  senses  which  he  never  dreamed  of,  has  engrafted  a  most  in-  < 
;geaious  and  amusu^  dissertation,  in  which  he  contends  that  the 
descent  of  iEneas  into  the  shades,  as  related  in  the  sixdi  book  of 
the  ^neid,  ,is  a  correct  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation !  In 
this  scene^  Warburton  pla>s  the  hierophant  with  wonderful  dexte-  ^ 
ritj;  while  types  and  diadows,  and  double  senses,  appear  and  dis^  ' 
appear  in  quick  succession,  like  the  wild  exhibitions  of  his  own  mys- 
teries, so  bewildering  to  the  understanding  and  so  bewitching  to  iti% 
imaginatioi^  that  tlie  mind,  without  waiting  or  wishing  for  convic- 
tion, surrenders  itself  as  to  a  tale  of  acknowledged  invention,  care- 
less of  truth,  while  it  is  secure  of  delight.  But  there  are  some  heads 
not  to  be  bewildered,  and  some  imaginations  not  to  be  enchnuted. 
— Among  these  was  the  future  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Homan  &opire»  then  n  young  man,  and  for  his  years  a  still 
joonger  scholar,  excepting  m  the  school  of  Voltaire;  but  he  was 
acute  and  petulant,  with  mitch  of  that  oblique  and  insinuating  mao. 
ner  of  hintins  ol^tions,  which  he  coqtuuied  to  ^qaploy  in  the  place 
of  fair  and  fegitimate  reasoning  through  the  whole  of  his  literary 
career.  Thus  firmed  and  ^cout^red  however,  the  stripling  sallied 
forth,  vanquished  .and  slew  the  champion  of  the  Philistines  in  a 
combat  of  which  th^  eoQsequences  were  singular,  inasmuch  as  the 
,  only  victory  which  the  conqueror  obtained,  was  in  his  first  attempt, 
and  against  the  ablest  of  his  adversaries.  So  powerful  a  weapon  is 
plain  truth  even  in  the  hands  of  plain  advocates,  and  such  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  ablest  commander  labours,  when  from 
\vhii|i  or  contempt  of  his  adversary,  he  has  voluntarily  departed 
from  his  ground ! 

Amidst  the  general  outcry  excited  by  the  Divine  Legation  at  its 
first  appearance,  it  was  Warburton*s  misfortune  that  the  cause  was 
never  tried  upon  its  merits,  that  he  had  never,  to  encounter  upon 
the  ipreat  question  an  equal,  scarcely  a  competent  antagonist.  Alarm 
was  indeed  taken  in  bo^  universities,  and  the  tlteologtcal  schools  bf 
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^ach  were  long  employed  in  hurling  the  weapons  6f  ih^iif  «■! 
syllogism  at  the  head  of  the  hardy  innovator.  Meanwhile,  afmoiig 
the  rest  of  his  clerical  brethren,  the  author  of  the  Divine  lie^atioo, 
hsid  by  deCTees  the  fortune  to  enlist  no  small  portion  under  lus  own 
banner,  while  of  those  who  wholly  or  in  part  dissented  from  bis 
opinions,  many,  perhaps,  were  silent  from  the  dread  of  pfx>voluiig 
so  Wrrible  a'h  adversary,  and  the  remainder,  among  whom  are  to  be 
numbered  several  of  his  episcopal  brethren,  forgave  liis  ptradoxesy 
and  endured  his  dogmatism,  for  the  openness  of.  his  teiup^,  tfaa 
warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  the  unrivalled  powers  of  his  conver- 
sation. Prejudice  and  partiality,  however,  are  now  alike  extmct— 
the  survivor  of  the  Warburtoniau  school  is  gathered  to  bis  fiathers, 
its  antagonists  were  gone  long  before  him,  and  the  Divine  Legation 
(weigheid  down  as  it  is  by  faults  which  would  haVe  sank  any  odicr 
work)  has,  by  the  irresistible  buoyancy  of  original  genius,  fband  iH 
own  level  at  the  summit  of  English  literature. 

Of  the  minor  works  of  Warburton,  perhaps  the  most  usefbl,  at 
tkis  time  unquestionably  the  most  important  and  interesting,  is  the 
*  Alliance  between  Church  and  State/  The  obligation  which  lie* 
upon  every  Christian  community  to  tolerate  the  sentiments,  and 
even  the  reliffioos  exercises  of  those  who,  in  the  incurable  div^sity 
of  human  opmion^  dissent  from  her  doctrines,  and  the  duty  irhich 
she  owes  to  herself,  of  prohibitif^  by  some  test  the  intrasioa  into 
civil  offices  of  men  who  would  otho^se  endanger  her  existence  by 
open  hostility,  or  by  secret  treachery,  is  the  subject  of  this  acole 
and  comprehensive  work. 

The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had  always  been  endmned  vridi 
Extreme  ill  will  by  the  excluded  parties,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Protestant  dissenters.  But  the  contest  at  that  time  was  conducted 
with^'some  degree  of  modesty ;  the  complainants  were  conscious  of 
dieir  own  w^ness,  and  not  inseasible  of  the  genend  obUgations 
under  which  they  lay  to  the  best  constitution  in  the  w6rld.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  powers  of  Warburton  were  exerted  too 
early :  a  powerful  medicine  is  thrown  a^vaj  at  the  ihrst  access  of  a 
complaint,  which  at  the  crisis  might  have  saved  the  patient's  life : 
that  crisis  is  now  arrived,  and  htippy  had  it  been  for  this  country  if 
the  universal  interest  which  must  have  b*en  excited  by  the  first 
appearance  of  such  a  work  could  have  been  reserved  for  a  moment, 
when,  in  the  demand,  not  of  emancipation  from  restraints,  but  of 
equal  and  universal  power,  all  remains  of  decency  are  lost  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  prudential  regards  to  the  great  securities  of 
the  constitution  arc  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  np  iu  timid 
and  helplcKs  acquiescence  on  the  other.  Awfbl,  however,  as  the 
present  crisis  is,  and  far  ns  mens^  miMs  are  now  gooe  in  the 
lethar^  of  religion  and  political  indiiferenre^  wd  cannot  but  per- 
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OTUMfe  oonelves  that  u,  repuUicatioii  and  indtntrkms  circniation  r>f 
the  Alliance^  wohW  even  yet  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds 
of  all  vfho  have  not  ceased  either  to  reason  for  themselves  or  to 
feel  for  their  country. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Warburton,  M'hich  have  been  uiiac- 
eountably  neglected^  are  indeed  very  eminent  performances. 

As  v(e  have  not  been  liberal  in  our  citations  from  his  other 
works,  we  shall  select,  as  a  specimen,  the  following  passage  on  the 
mbjeet  of  the  slave-trade,  which  was  written  long  before  the  com-, 
menceroeitt  of  the  inquiry  which  put  au  end  to  that  abominable 
trafic. 

*  From  the  free,  T  come  now  to  the  barbarians  in  bonds.  By  these 
I  mean  the  vast  multitudes  stolen  yearly  from  the  opposite  continent 
and  sacrificed  by  the  colonists  to  the  god  of  gain.  ^But  what  then  ?  (say 
these  sealous  worshippers  of  Mammon ;)  it  is  our  own  property  we 
ofier  up.  What !  property  in  your  brethren,  as  in  herds  of  cattle  ? 
Your  brethren  both  by  nature  and  grace,  creatures  endued  with  all  our 
faculties,  possessing  all  our  qualities  but  that  of  colour?  Doqs  not  this 
equally  shock  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense?  But,  alas !  what  is  there  in  the  infinite  abuses  of  society,  which 
does  not  shock  them  ?  Ih  excuse  of  this  violation  of  all  things  civil  and 
sacred,  (for  nature  created  man  free,  and  grace  invites  him  to  asselt  his 
'  fyetdom,)  it  haih  been  pretended,  that  though  indeed  these  miserahle 
outcasts  of  the  race  of  Adam  be  torn  from  their  homes  and  moive  hoUs 
by  force  and  fraud,  yet  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity  im- 
ftfoves  their  condition,  and  renders  them  less  tmhappy.  But  who  are 
you  who  pretend  to  judge  of  another  man^s  happiness?  that  state 
which  each  man  under  the  instinctive  guidance  of  his  Creaitor  forms 
for  himself,  and  not  one  man  (pr  another?  To  know  what  constitutes 
mine  or  vour  happiness,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  him  who  made  us  and 
cast  us  m  so  various  and  different  moulds.  Did  these  daves  ever  com- 
plain to  you  of  their  vnhappmcsSf  amidst  their  native  woods  and  deserts, 
or  rather  did  they  ever  cease  complaraing  of  their  condition  under  ymi 
their  lordly  maftferv? — ^where  they  9ee  mdeed  the  accommodatioiis  of 
civil  life,  but,  the  more  to:  embitter  their,  miseries,  see  them  all  pass  by 
to  odiers,  thtfmselvea  oobenefited  by,  them.  Be  so  gracious  then,  ye 
petty  .tyrants  ovar  human  freedom,  to  let  yo^r  slaves  judge  for  them- 
selves, wbfitjt  is  v^hich  makes  their  own  happiness:  and  tlu^n  see  whe- 
ther they  do  not  rather  p|ace  it  in  a  return  to  their  own  country,  than 
in  the  contemplation  of  your  grandeur,  of  which  their  distresses  make 
so  large  a  part.  A  return  so  passionately  longed  for,  that  despairing 
of  happiness,  amidst  thechains  of  their  cruel  taskmasters,  they  console 
themselves  in  the  fancy  that  their  future  state  will  be  a  return  to  their 
own  country,  where  the  equal  lord  of  all  things  will  recompense  their 
'ijaiTeringB  here.  And  I  d6  not  find  their  haughty  masters  have  yet  con- 
cerned ^emselves  to  invade  this  last  re^ge  of  the  miserable.  The  less 
hardy  of  tbem  indeed  wait  for  this  consolation,  till  overwearied  nature 
sets  them  free ;  but  more  resolved  tempers  have  recourse  even  to  self- 
violence 
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violence  to  force  a  speedier  passage.  But  it  may  be  still  un^ed,  tbat 
although  what  is  called  human  happiness  be  of  so  fantastic  a  natuic« 
that  each  man  creates  it  for  himself;  yet  human  misery  is  more  sub- 
stantial and  uniform  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  men.  Now  from  tlie 
worst  of  real  miseries,  the  savage  Africans  (say  their  more  savage  mas- 
ters) are  entirely  secured  by  these  forced  emigrations ;  such  as  the  being 
perpetually  hunted  down  like  beasts  of  prey  or  profit  by  their  more 
fierce  and  powerful  neighbours.  ^In  truth  a  blessed  change  I  Ffom  the 
being  hunted  to  the  being  caught.  But  who  are  they  that  have  set  on 
foot  this  general  hunting?  Are  they  not  these  very  civilized  violators 
of  humanity  themselves ;  who  tempt  the  weak  appetites  and  provoke 
the  wild  passions  of  the  fiercer  savages  to  prey  upon  the  rest?  How- 
ever in  favour  of  an  established  enormity,  it  is  fit  that  all  that  can  be 
urged  should  be  enforced.  Something,  I  own,  indeed  not  much,  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  this  traffic.  The  trading  in  men  was  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  roost  early  times,  for,  as  the  poet  observes, 

*  Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  beffan, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man.' 

Thes^  are  noble  sentiments,  nobly  expressed,  and  the  more  va- 
luable^  because  they  were  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  yoice  of  res- 
son  and  humanity  had  scarcely  been  lifted  up  on  the  subject. 

The  gravest,  the  least  excentric,  the  most  convincing  of  War- 
burton's  works,  is  tlie '  Julian*  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earth- 
quake, and  Fiery  Eruption,  which  defeated  that  Emperor'^  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  reality  of  a  Diviue 
Interposition  is  shewn,  and  the  Objections  to  it  are  aaswered.* 
The  selection  of  this  subject  was  peculiarly  happy,  inasmuch  as 
this  astonbhing  fact,  buried  in  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the  origi- 
oal  reporters,  was  either  little  considered  by  an  uninquisitive  age, 
or  confounded  with  the  crude  mass  of  false,  ridiculous,  or  ill  attes- 
ted mirad^,  which  *  with  no  friendly  voice,'  had  been  recently  ex- 
posed by  Middleton.  But  in  this  mstance  the  occasion  was  im- 
portant; the  honour  of  the  deity  was  concerned;  his  power  had 
been  d^ed,  and  his  word  insulted.  For  the  avowed  purpose  of 
'  defeating  a  well  known  prophecy,  and  of  giving  to  the  world  a 

f>racticar  demonstration  that  the  christian  scriptures  contained  a 
ying  prediction,  the  Emperor  Julian  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of 
the  builders,  terrible  flanoes  bursting  from  the  foundations,  scorched 
and  repelled  the  workmen  till  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
desist.  Now  tbis  phenomenon  was  not  the  casual  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  for  it  had  none  of  the  concomitants  of  those  awful  visita- 
tions; it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  were  accompanied  by 
an  eardiquake;  but  the  marks  of  intention  and  specific  direcdon 
were  incontrovertible^ — ^The  workmen  deristed,  the  flattes  retired. 
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— ^they  returned  to  the  work, — when  the  flames  again  burst  fortb^ 
aod  that  as  often  as  the  experhnent  was  repeated. 

But  what  it  maj  be  asjced,  is  the  evidence  by  which  a  fact  so  as- 
tonishing is  supported?  Not  the  triumphant  declamations  of 
christian,  even  of  contemporary  christian  writers,  who,  after  all^ 
with  one  voice  and  with  httle  variety  of  circumstances,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  it,  but  that  of  a  friend  of  Julian  himself,  n 
soldier  of  rank,  an  heathen  though  candid  and  unprejudiced ;  ia  one 
word,  the  inquisitive,  the  honest,  the  judging  Am.  Marceilinus. 
^rhe  story  is  told  by  that  writer,  though  in  his  own  awkward  la^ 
iinity,  very  expressively  and  distinctly. 

*  Cum  itaque  rei  idem  fortiter  imtaret  Alypiui,  juvarelque  provincia 
rector,  metuendi  globi  fbmmiU'nm  prope  fundamenta  crebris  assuhibus 
erumpentes,  fecere  lucum  cxustis  aliquoties  operaiitibus  inaccessum; 
bocque  modo  eleipento  destinatius  repellente  cessavit  inceptum. 

To  this  we  will  add,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  power,  both 
in  conception  and  language,  the  following  rules  for  the  qualified* 
tion  of  an  unexceptionable  witness. 

*  Were  infidelity  itself,  when  it  would  evade  the  force  of  testimony,  to 
prescribe  what  qualities  it  expected  in  a  faultless  testimony,  it  could 
invent  none,  but  what  might  be  found  in  the  historian  here  produced. 
He  was  a  pagan,  and  so  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Christianity:  he 
was  a  dependent,  follower  and  profound  admirer  of  Julian,  and  so  not 
inclined  to  report  any  thing  to  his  dishonour.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  so  would  not  relate  what  he  knew  or  but. suspected  to  be  false.— 
He  had  great  sense,  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  so  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived:  he  was  not  only  contemporary  to  the 
fact,  but  at  the  time  it  happeneil,  resident  near  th6  place. — He  related 
it  not  as  an  uncertain  hearsay,  with  diffidence,  but  as  a  notorious  fact; 
at  that  time  no  more  questioned  in  Asia  than  the  project  of  the  Persian 
expedition:  he  inserted  it  not  for  any  partial  purpose  in  support  or 
confutation  of  any  system)  in  defence  or  discredit  of  any  character;  ke 
delivered  it  in  no  cursory  or  transient  manner,  nor  in  a  loose  or  pri- 
vate memoir,  but  gravely  and  deliberately  as  the  natural  and  necessaiy 
part  of  a  composition  the  most  useful  and  important,  a  general  History 
of  the  Empire,  on  the  complete  performance  of  which  the  author  wai^ 
so  intent,  that  he  exchanged  a  court  life  for  one  of  study  and  conteropta- 
lion,  and  chose  Rome,  the  great  repository  of  the  proper  materials,  for 
the  place  of  hH  retirement.* 

To  a  portrait  so  finished,  is  it  possible  for  the  greatest  jiulge  of 
evidence  to  add  a  feature;  to  such  freedom,  fertility,  and  felicity  of 
language,  is  it  possible  for  the  united  powers  of  taste  and  genius 
to  add  a  grace  i  In  the  story  of  the  crosses  said  to  have  been  im* 
pressed  at  the  same  time  on  the  persons  of  many  beholders,  thei^ 
was  probably  a  mixture  of  imagination,  though  the  cause  might  be 
f^lectric.    This  amusing  part  of  the  work  we  merely  hint  at,  in 
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order  to  excite,  not  to  gratify,  the  reader s  cariosity:  bvt  widi  re- 
spect to  the  parallel  case  detected  by  WarburtoD  ia  the  works  of 
Meric  Casaubon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  those  wide  aad  ad- 
venturous voyages  on  the  ocean  of  literature,  wliicfa  could  eoafak 
him  to  bring  together  from  the  very  antipodes  of  historical  know- 
ledge, from  the  fourth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  from  Jemsalem^ 
luid  from  our  own  country,  facts  so  stsange  add  yet  so  nearly  idea-^ 
tical. 

Of  all  Warhurton's  works,  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  is  thai  whicii 
does  least  honour  to  his  heart  ,*  and  pei  haps,  though  written  widi 
all  his  native  spirit,  to  his  head. — It  was  laudably  inteuded  lo  vindi- 
cate the  reality  of  spiritual  influences  enlightening  the  understand- 
ing and  purifying  tne  will,  against  tlie  cavils  of  sceptics  and  iiim 
abuses  of  fanatics.  In  the  former  part,  which  svm  directed  with 
little  ceremony  against  the  opinions  of  Middleton,  he  fcas  bcea 
triumphantly  successful;  in  the  latter,  of  which  the  principal  object 
were  the  extravagances  of  Mr,  John  Wesley  and  his  early  foUow* 
ers,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  the  mai^ 
ners  of  a  gentleman,  or  the  chaiity  of  a  christian.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  the  fate  of  Wttrburton,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  great  diam« 
pions  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  never  to  have  distinctly  un- 
derstood for  what  they  were  contending, — the  genius  and  spirit  of 
their  own  religion.  Occupied  about  the  outworks,  they  bad  never 
paid  their  homage  to  the  great  palladium,  the  tutelary  power  wbkk 
presided  in  the  citadel. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  was  a  singular  mixture  of  the  fiumtic  and  the 
reasoner. — Capable  of  being  duped  by  the  wildest  stories  oi  the 
wildest  of  his  followers  mto  an  implicit  belief  of  visions,  YoiceSy 
miraculous  cures,  and  providential  interpositions  on  the  most  fri- 
volous and  laughable  occasions,  he  had  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  scripture,  a  logical  head,  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  tricks  of  controversy.  For  the  last  of  tbeie 
JGKulties  and  attunments  be  had  abundant  occasion  in  order  to  ana- 
lain  himself  against  the  nonsense,  the  vulgarity,  the  foolish  credo- 
]ity  of  his  own  journals,  with  which  he  periodically  disgusted  ail 
men  of  sense  and  sober  piety.  Against  this  pow*erfi(il  enemy  of  cider 
and  church  discipline,  me  Bishop  of  Gloucester  directed  his  tfaeo* 
logical  vengeance,  but  in  a  tone  and  spirit  extremely  resembling 
those  of  another  dignitary,  employed  a  short  time  before  for  tha 
same  purpose,  and  with  little  better  success.  Fanatics,  indeed,  ara 
scarcely  assailable  on  any  side, — they  ^an  neither  be  langbad^ 
threatened,  nor  even  reasoned  out  of  their  extravagancies. — ^Metbo- 
dism  however  withm  twenty  years  of  its  commencenient,  attracted 
the  attention  of  three  prelates ;  of  whom  the  first.  Bishop  Gibaon, 
in  his  Pastoral  Letters^  wrote  with  an  apostolical  gravity,,  wortby^ 
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of  bk  station  and  character.  The  fiecond,  Bbhop  Lavington^  in 
Us  Enthuaiasm  of  Methodittft  and  Papists  cotopared,  has  drawn 
a  parallel  between  two  religions^  externally  dissimilar,  but  certainly 
partaking  of  a  quality  from  which  neither  churches  nor  individuals 
are  always  secure.  Of  this  work,  the  nietbodists,  it  is  said,  both 
felt  and  feared  the  power ;  so  that  great  pains  are  understood  to 
have  been  teken  in  buying  up  and  suppressing  the  copies.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  4ie  bishop's  facts  are  strong, — his 
reasonings  acute,  his  readings  especially  in  fanatical  popish  legends, 
extensive,  and  his  style  classical. — Yet  of  this  work,  as  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Grace,  every  serious  mind  is  offended  by  the  levity,  while 
it  would  often  be  delighted  with  the  wit,  had  its  object  been  legi- 
timate. Warburton,  however,  far  surpasses  his  brother  in  bm- 
tality  of  iovective,  not  to  mention  the  peculiar  demerit  of  using  the 
most  awful  language  of  scripture  with  an  irreverenbe  approachii^ 
to  profaneness.  It  is  indeed  no  easy  task  to  aim  the  darts  of  wit 
and  ndicnle  against  the  shadows  and  visions  of  enthusbsm,  without 
wowKbiig  that  venerable  form,  which  always  lies  beyond  them. 
In  this  controversy,  it  is  the  manner  only,  not  the  purpose,  which 
we  condenm.  Enthusiasm  is  a  pernicious  spirit,  and  ought  to  be 
exorcised;  '  but  it  goeth  not  out'  by  means  of  scurrility  and 
abuse. — Always  an  object  of  apprehension  to  the  statCy  it  is  univerw 
saUy  destructive,  in  its  progress,  to  religion  itself  It  is  either 
wholly  consuined  in  its  own  flame,  or  leaves  nothing  behind  but 
the  smoke  and  cinders  of  a  spent  volcano.  Hie  Socinians  of  the 
present  day,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  lineal  descendant!  of 
the  £u)atics  of  die  seventeenth  century. 

Passing  over,  from  want  of  space  and  not  of  inclination,  the  mi«> 
nor  works  of  Warburton,  we  now  take  leave  of  this  wonderful  man, 
with  sensations,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. In  contempiatiog  tfie  productions  of  such  a  giant,  our 
scale  ef  human  intellect  is  insensibly  extended,  and  we  feel  like  the 
artist  who  had  been  employed  in  modelling  from  the  Jupiter  of  Phi- 
dias, when  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  features  or  the  stature  of  mortals. 

in  the  progress  of  tittle  more  than  thirty  years,  what  has  not  ii- 
tentture,  and  what  the  church  of  England  lost  in  Warburton, 
Lo%Pth,  and'  Horseley  and  (though  he  attained  not  to  the  first 
three)  in  Hard  himself! — Under  this  melancholy  impression,  we 
had  almost  said  *  senescit  ecclesia :' — with  all  our  respect  for  living 
talent  and  erudition,  we  look  around  in  vain  for  any  thing  similar 
or  second  to  these  men :  dieir  mellow  and  high  flavoured  fruits 
have  been  gathered,  and  we  feast  upon  them  deliciously;  but  it  is 
with  the  regret  of  those  who  eat  the  fmit  of  an  expiring  species ; 
for  what,  alas!  is  the  crop  which  is  now  ripening,  and  where  are  the 
blossoms  which* promise  to' perpetuate  the  succession/ 

Art. 
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Art.  XIII.  Descripthe  Trateh  in  the  Sonlhem  and  Eastern 
Parts  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  the  Year  1809-  By 
Sir  John  Carr,  K.  C.  London  ;  Sherwood,  Neely  and  Co. 
1811. 

FOR  many  months  past  the  record  of  the  last  adventures  of  (hb 
renowned  knight*errant  has  encumbered  our  table  and  our 
conscience.  Resolved  as  we  were  to  |Niy  his  400  pages  the  rea^ 
sonable  tribute  of  some  notice,  we  yet  from  day  to  day  postponed 
this  duty,  and  are  now  ouly  driven  to  it  by  an  alarming  rumour 
that  Sir  John  is  about  to  launch  another  quarto  ;  to  be  r^ady  to 
grapple  with  which,  we  must  endeavour  to  dispatch,  with  all  poagi- 
bliB  expedition,  its  predecessor :  if  we  were  to  wait  till  he  had 
heaped  Pelion  on  Ossa,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  ever  be  idbie 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  incumbeut  mass. 

Not  that  we  would  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  Sir  JohuV 
works  are  heavy ; — hr  from  it. — We  should  rather  describe  them 
to  be  somewhat  like  the  volcanic  showers  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much  ;  a  heavy  fall  of  the  lightest 
of  all  natural  substances,  accompanied  with  almost  total  dark' 
ness.  If  Sir  John  Carr  wearied  and  perplexed  us  only,  we  cooU 
bear  it;  but  the  busy  trifling,  the  dull  restlessness,  the  inaccurate 
minuteness,  and  the  presumptuous  ignorance  of  such  a  traveller, 
are  vented  not  on  the  reader  or  reviewer  alone ;  they  have  before 
fretted  and  disgusted  the  society  which  he  visits,  and  disparaged 
tile  country  which  sent  him  forth :  Sir  John  Carr  was,  to  our 
knowledge,  as  intolerable,  in  propria  persona;  in  Sweden  and  Ire- 
land, as  his  attempts  at  describing  tliese  coimtries  have  proved 
in  England.  He  is  not  so  much  a  traveller  as  a  spy  and  gossip; 
a  great  collector  of  small  anecdotes  and  petty  scandal,  of  bed 
jokes,  of  inaccurate  moral,  and  of  worse  natural  history.  To  say 
all,  in  one  word,  a  laborious  collector  of  tra^.        '  ^ 

Sir  John  has  dropped,  on  this  occasion,  his  old  title  of  stranger; 
he  was  a  stranger  in  Norway,  a  stranger  in  France,  a  stranger 
in  Ireland,  and,  we  believe,  in  Scotland ;  but  he  is  no  stranger  in 
Spain,'  and  he  takes  earl^^  and  frequent  opportunities  of  exhibitiiig 
his  profound  intimacy  with  the  Spanish  language,  cust<Hns,  aad 
history. 

In  the  second  page  he  opens  his  stores  of  Spanish  sroditioQ  iqisa 
us  in  a  quotation  from  '  a  worthy  Spanish  writer,' 

*  Quantos  payzes  tantos  costumbres,' 

which,  he  informs  U8>  means 

•*  At  many  countries,  so  many  customs/ 
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And  thill  recosdite  observation  be  recommends  to  be  carefully  di- 
gested by  all  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  scope  and  nature 
of  hb  work. 

On  his  passage  to  Cadiz  in  the  Falmouth  packet,  be  sees  *  some 
curious  natUTdl  effects,'  which  he  notices  with  laudable  minuteness* 
At .  night  he  found  the  air  to  possess  the  astonishing  qualities  of 
being  '  soft  and  fragrant/ — ^Nay,  when  the  moon  shone,^  ^  the  tops 
of  the  waves  were  illuminated ;'  and  in  the  morning  some  '  flying 
fish  were  visible,  whose  fate  it  is  tp  be  pursued  by  fishes  below  and 
by  binis  above.'   p.  46. 

I'ravels  beginning  with  such  CKtraordinary  events  excite  expec* 
tations  in  the  reader,  which  will  not,  we  assure  him,  be  disap- 
pointed. The  knight  is  at  first  a  little  disgusted  at  the  dirt  and. 
noise  which  met  him  on  his  landing  at  Cadiz :  amidst  this  confu- 
sion, he  is  particularly  struck  with  *  ihe  boatmen  going  over  to  port 
St.  Mary's,  and  bawling  out,  'Puerta!  Pu^rta  !  which  Sir  John 
tells  us  means  Porters!  Porters!  (p.  6*)J\'hy  the  boatmen  sliould 
call  for  porters,  we  caimot  discover;  and  if  Sir  John  had  not  assu* 
red  us  to  the  contrary,  we^  should  have  thought  that  the  exclama- 
tion of  *  Puerta,'  (in  our  dictionary,  the  Port,)  referred  rather  to 
the  place  to  which  the  boatd  were  going.  What  would  Sir  John 
think  of  a  Spanitird  who  should  say,  that  *  being  about  to  take 
water  at  London-bridge,  the  boatmeu  cried  out  Greenwich !  Green^ 
wich !  which  means  ^Ganapan !  Ganap^n !' 

llie  entrance  to  the  theatre  affords  Sir  John  anpther  opportunity, 
of  exhibiting  his  attainments  in  Spanish ;  '  a  friar,'  he  tell  us, 
sits  near  the  door-keeper  with  ^  poor  box,  into  which  he  invites 
you  to  put  tlie  change,  por  las  almas,  for  charitif.*  We,  who  arc 
less  skilled  in  Spanish,  should  hardly  have  ventured  on  so  bold  a 
paraphrase  of  '  por  las  almas.' 

Sir  John  is  a  great  linguist;  he  tells  us  that  the  Spaniards  light 
their  pipes  with  a  kind  of  tinder, '  which  the  French  call  amadonC 
we  should  have  suspected  this  to  be  an  error  of  the  press,  but  that 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  errata  subjoined  to  the  work. 

Sir  John  gives  us  some  interesting  information  on  the  state  of 
the  markets  at  Cadiz,  and  the  method  of  killing  the  ox  with  a  sti- 
letlo,  *  which  is,'  he  pronounces,  '  worthy  of  imitation ;'  and  he 
adds,  that  '  Lord  Somerville,  to  his  honour,  is  endeavouring  to 
introduce  the  stiletto  amongst  English  butchers.' — p.  £3.  We 
hear,  also,  with  great  satisfaction,  of  a  new  source  of  trade  lately 
opened  to  the  sister  kingdom.  Sir  John  states,  (p.  S23,)  that  *  in 
some  houses,  oil  is  imported  from  Ireland,'  and  u^d  instead  of 
butter.     We  should  ratlier  have  supposed  that  butter  was  the  im- 

*  '  Gantpan,  a  porttr  who  carr^  bv^toif.*— Dktionmij. 
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ported  article ;  but  Sir  JchxCs  assertion  is  not^  we  candidly  confine 
Utider  any^f  ratnniatical  construction^  reconcileable  to  this  nolioD  of 
ours. 

In  the  interior  of  the  booses  he  informs  us  that  a  br^en  pan  of 
powdered  charcoal,  called' copa,  placed  on  the  floor^  is,  on  acoU 
day  in  the  winter,  a  substitute, — for  what  i  Our  readers  will  pro« 
babiy  say  for  a  hearth,  or  fire,  or  grate;  but -no ;  it  is  a  substitute 
for  a  '  cfnmneu^iece,  which  is  an  article  very  unusual  in  Spain.' 

Sir  John  winds  up  his  interesting  description  (rf  Cadiz  by  stating 
that  the  people  of  Cadiz  have  beafi  always  particularly  attached  to 
the  English,  and  he  seems  to  account  for  this  partiality  from  their 
having  seen  so  much  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  We  could  hanBj 
have  expected  that  the  Stranger  in  Ireland,  and  the  atithor  of  Cale- 
donian Sketches,  would  have  ventured  upon  so  equivocal  a  com- 
pliment to  those  two  countries. 

Nor  is  Sir  John  more  distinguished  for  his  tastefiil  selection  of 
modem  anecdote,  than  for  his  allusions  to  antiquity,  and  the  use  of 
his  dassical  and  biblical  learning.  He  acquaints  us  that  the  inode 
of  thtashii^  (still  practised  in  Spain)  by  treading  out  the  com,  is, 
^  as  he  is  informed  by  the  scnpturesi  coeval  with  the  tinie  of 
Moses;'  p.  7^-  '  that  bull-fighting  owed  its  origin  to  a  violeBt 
plague,  which  raged  chiefly  amongst  pregnant  women,  oaany  of 
whom  procured  abortions  by  eating  bulls'  flesh;'  p.  65.  and  thai 
*  Spain  was  by  tlie  ancients  determined  to  have  been  the  garden  of 
Ae  Hesperides.*  p.  74. 

The  profundity  of  some  of  his  observations  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  apt  and  lucid  arrangement  in  which  he  disposes  them. 

*  At  Libraxa,  (he  states,)  I  observed  that  our  calesa  (the  carriage 
in  which  he  had  been  som^  days  travelling,  thoi^h  till  now  be  liad 
taken,  it  see^ns,  too  little  notice  of  it)  Avas  decorated  on  all  sides 
with  rude  paintings  of  I  irgins  and  apostles,  and  tiiat  the  following 
motto  was  inscribed  on  the  back,  '^  Viva  la  Virgin  del  Caimeii; 
and  also  that  the  pigs  of  the  town  were  remarkably  fat  and  beaoti- 
ful'  p.  72. 

At  Seville  he  iiotices  a  most  surprising  fashion,  and  a  very  plet- 
•ant  jest  which  it  produced;  ^  many  of  the  pretty  v^men  wore 
when  dressed,  naUiral  flowers,  tastefuUv  fixed  upon  the  upper 
braid  of  their  hair:  a  cruel  tcag  observed  that  this  was  neceaaany 
to  counteract  the  atmosphere  of  some  of  tiiem,  who  were  mors 
than  moderately  fond  of  garlick/  p.  90.  We  vehemently  suspect 
that  it  was  no  other  than  die  knight  himself,  who  v^as  on  this  occa- 
sion so  cruel  waggish. 

In  the  table  of  contents  of  the  seventh  chapter  we  find  tbe  fol- 
lowing strange  association  of  topics.  '  Velez  Malaga — Pride  of 
the  Muleteers — Lord  Edward   Fitzgerald — ^Alfaama — ^TraTelUn^ 

*  laformatiQB." 
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Information/  How  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  could  be  implicated 
ID  the  other  promised  subjects  we  never  could  have  guessed  ^  but 
Sir  John  brings  it  about  as  naturally  as  possible. 

*  The  muleteers  have  the  reputation  of  being  high  spirited  fellows, 
very  proud,  and  full  of  the  dignity  of  their  countr}'.  A  guide  is  com*  ' 
monly  called  a  mozo  de  espueilas,  or  groom  of  the  spurs.  When  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  in  this  part  of  die  country^ 
several  years  since,  one  of  the  muleteers  who  attended  him,  upon  their 
reaching  the  place  to  which  they  were  hired,  said  to  his  comrades, 
*  this  man  is  a  duke ;  he  is  one  of  us,  and  we  must  not  charge  him  anjf 
thing.' 

Tlie  following  equally  acute  and  novel  way  of  accounting  for  Tal- 
lies being  better  cultivated  than  mountains,  though  stated  by  Sir 
John  widi  r^ard  to  Spain  only,  seems  capable^of  a  more  general 
Application. 

.  ^  In  Spain,  the  rains  descend  with  such  fury,  as  to  carry  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  vegetable  mould,  upon  the  surface  of  the  mouu« 
tains,  which  will  account  for  the  low  lands  being  in  general  so  highlj 
cultivated.' 

At  Valencia  he  makes  some  equally  mgenious  and  valuable  ob« 
aervations :  '  Fish  boiled  widi  rice,'  he  finds  ^  a  favourite  dish  at 
dinner :' — and  ^  such  is  the  fecundity  of  die  pigeons  of  diose  parts, 
that  they  lay  two  eggs  in  twenty-four  faours.^  Sir  Jchn  faas  also 
been  at  the  pains  to  assure  us,  that '  it  is  calculated  Uiat  not  lest 
than  seven  thousand  turkeys  are  exported  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia to  Cadiz.*  (p.  240.) 

Such  are  the  observations,  moral,  political,  historical,  and  phi- 
losophical, with  which  Sir  John  has  adorned  his  book ;  and  the 
read^  who  has  a  taste  for  such  information  and  amusement  will 
find  abundant  gratification  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  represent  this  work  as  containiw 
notfiing  but  such  stuff  as  we  have  quoted.  There  is  in  Spain,  ana 
in  Spanish  scenes  and  Spanish  manners,  so  peculiar  and  romantic  a 
character,  that  even  S'u*  John  Carr  cannot  degrade  it  to  absolute 
flatoes ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  tell  just 
what  he  sees  and  no  more,  lus  relation  is  not  uninteresting— 4Hit 
these  are  rare  and  involuntary  occasions ;  and  on  the  whole  we  do 
not  know  that  we  ever  met  a  book  of  travels  in  which  a^pood  sub- 
ject was  so  miserably  spoiled  by  ignorance,  and  preirumption. 
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AEt*  XTV.  Biographie  Modeme :  Lives  of  remarkable  Cho' 
meters  who  have  distiftguished  themse/ves  from  the  Commmt 
merU  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  presetU  time.  From  tin 
French.    3  vols.  8vo.     London  ;  Longman  and  Co.    1811 

TN  the  years  1 797  and  ]  793  appeared  two  volumes  under  the  tide 
-*-  of  ^  Biograpbioal  Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  K^ 
public/made  up  from  the  communications  of  Englishmen  in  Fnoct 
and  Frenchmen  in  England,  and  from  such  memoirs  of  the  revoh* 
tion  as  had  at  diat  time  appeared.  The  principles  of  the  compiler 
led  him  to  hazard  opinions  upon  the  passing  scene,  and  upon  the 
actors  who  then  possessed  the  stage,  with  ludicrous  temeritj;  but 
he  bad  the  ment  of  collecting  many  remarkable  and  authentic 
facts.  The  work  now  before  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  with  tka 
difference  only,  that  it  is  arranged  in  alphabetic  order;  it  ismon 
copious,  and  not  written  with  the  same  bias;  but,  considering tk 
years  which  have  elapsed  and  the  opportunities  which  they  have  af* 
forded,  it  is  not  so  much  better  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  wooU 
have  been  if  equal  industry  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  published  at  Paris,  m  the  year  1801,  but  imm^ 
diately  suppressed  there  because  it  was  written  in  a  repabikit 
spirit,  and  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  thase  persons  itho,ato 
baviog  distinguished  themselves  by  their  professions  of  republics 
zeal,  had  become  tlie  supple  agents  of  the  consular  government  b 
1B06  it  appeared  in  a  new  form,  whatever  could  be  thought  offes- 
sive  being  omitted,  and  the  lives  of  foreign  contemporaries  intro- 
duced. Still  the  subject  was  offensive  to  the  estal>lished  tjranoj; 
the  book  was  again  prohibited,  and  the  authors  were  punished.  A 
translation  of  this  mutilated  work  is  what  is  now  offered  to  the 
English  public. 

What  the  book  may  have  lost  by  these  omissions  we  know  not: 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  is  not  such  as  to  exciti 
much  regret  for  what  may  have  been  Curtailed.  It  is  a  collectioi  of 
facts  and  dates  put  together  in  a  dry  and  jejune  manner,  pcrfe^ 
mrorthy  of  the  abecedary  form  in  which  it  is  arranged.  A  moif  * 
terestmg  dictionary  might  indeed  be  formed  upon  the  samesnbjectf 
but  it  would  require  a  man  like  Bayle  to  form  it.  Materials  for  tbt 
history  of  the  French  revolution  could  not  perhaps  be  brought tof^ 
tfaer  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  that  of  clear  and  precise  wr 
graphical  notices,  with  copious  notes  appended,  forming  a  tfi^ 
of  the  opinions  and  actions  of  those  who  figured  in  ti^  <hea^ 
revolutionary  drama.  Tliat  sort  of  industry  which  Bayle  possessed 
would  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking;  an  iocW 
to  which  his  various  desultory  researches  served  as  rdaxatioo»  wj 
which  was  not  to  be  deterred  either  by  the  qiuntity  or  the  ({^^1^ 
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the  docuroentft  upon  which  it  worked.  Such  a  tamper  and  such 
talents,  if  emidoyed  upon  the  French  revolution,  would  produce  a 
work  more  vmuable  than  the  great '  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Cri- 
tique/ and  one  which  no  perversity  of  intellect,  or  impurity  of 
imagination,  could  render  mischievous,  now  that  the  character  of 
that  revolution  can  no  longer  be  mistaken. 

Poor  and  meagre  as  these  volumes  are,  if  compared  with  what 
they  might  have  been  and  with  what  a  man  of  talents  and  of  indus^ 
try  may  producl3  upon  the  same  subject,  they  have  yet  Aeir  value. 
To  those  readers  who  do  not  remember  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revohition  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  convey  the  feeling!! 
which  they  have  excited  in  us,  in  whom  they  revive  the  memory  of 
that  stirring  season  when  the  best  and  the  worst  principles  and  pas^^ 
sions  were  not  only  called  into  action  with  equal  force,  but  were  even 
blended  together  as  strangely  as  the  discordant  elements  of  chaos. 
That  season  has  past  away.  A  generation  has  gone  by  since  the 
Commencement  of  this  bloody  drama.  They  who  wer6  the  chief  ac** 
tors  in  the  first  part  have  disappeared.  To  how  many  parts  it  may  be 
prolonged  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  We  who  saw 
the  beginning  may  probably  never  see  the  end  :  but  it  is  so  far 
advanced  that  men  of  all  parties,  with  *  that  sad  wisdom*  which  ex- 
perience as  well  as  *  folly  leaves  behind,'  may  profitably  look  back 
ipon  the  different  errors  which  led  them  to  such  opposite  yet 
equally  erroneous  conclusions.  Mr.  Roscoe  himself  will  now  per- 
laps  admit  that  the  star  which  rose  over  *  the  vine-covered  hills*  of 
Frtnce  was  not  the  *  day-star  of  liberty ;'  and  he  who  celebrated 
the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,'  would  probably,  at  this  mo- 
Dent,  allow  that  the  storm  is  by  no  means  ovef,  and  (transcendant 
s  may  have  been  the  pilot's  merits)  that  the  ship  is  still  far  from 
»6rt. 

The  first  age  of  the  French  revolution  was  the  age  of  reformers. 
»f  any  things  in  France  required  reform ;  the  people  were  prepared 
>r  it ;  and  by  a  strong  government  and  an  able  minister  it  might 
ifely  have  been  effected.  But  the  government  was  weak,  the 
nances  embarrassed,  the  ropl  family,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ing,  unpopular,  the  lower  classes  ignorant,  the  higher  classes  immo-^ 
il  and  irreligious,  the  character  of  the  nation  vain,  fickle,  and  pre- 
nnptuous  beyond  that  of  any  other  people,  with  a  latent  ferocity 
r  which  they  did  not  even  suspect  themselves,  though  their  whole 
story  bore  testimony  of  it. 

£st-il  dans  Tunivers  des  humains  plus  aimables. 
Plus  dignes  d'etre  aiin^s,  k  leur  roi  plus  soumis? 
Prompts,  extrtimes,  legers,.  jnais  de  vice  incapables, 

u  wiuit  they  nmd  of  themselves  only  five  years  before  the  worsl> 

S  £  2  crimes 
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crimei  of  dM  revolution  were  cominittedl  und  so  little  hasi  that  re- 
volution contributed  to  dieir  self-knowledge  that  the  president  of 
Buonaparte's  senate,  when  be  congratulated  Maria  Louisa  upon  her 
marriage,  told  her  she  would  find  the  French  a  tender-neaited 
people,  always  anxious  to  love  those  who  sovemed  them,  and  to 
place  affection  by  the  side  of  obedience!  If  she  has  ears  to  bear, 
with  what  feelings  must  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  have  beard 
duslanjpiage! 

The  utentions  of  the  first  movers  of  the  revolution  were^  in  maov 
instances,  good.  Whatever  errors  they  may  have  committed,  aucn 
«ien  as  iFEspremenil,  Mounier,  Lallv  ToUendal,  and  Bamavc, 
may  be  allowed  even  by  the  warmest  adherent  of  the  BoutImids  to 
have  meant  well,  and  it  had  been  well  for  Mirabeau  if  his  odier  of- 
fences had  been  as  venial  as  his  political  ones.  Mirabean  at- 
tacked the  edifice  of  government  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
it,  but  because  he  wanted  to  force  his  way  in  and  obtain  a  cominand 
in  the  garrison.  He  relied  upon  his  own  great  talents  to  controul 
the  ferment  which  he  had  contributed  to  raise:  ^eatas  those  talefib 
vrere  ihey  would  probably  have  proved  insufficient;  and  if  be  had 
lived  he  woidd  have  found  that  he  had  conjured  up  stronger  spirits 
than  he  knew  how  to  lay.  The  state  of  public  feeling  whidi  ht 
and  his  colleagues  had  excited  has  been  well  described  by  CardinsI 
de  fletz,  a  man  as  profligate  and  as  able  as  himself.  *  bans  cettc 
(Ration  les  questions  que  ieurs  explications  firent  naitre  (Fob- 
scures  qu'elles  itoient  et  vinerables  par  Ieurs  ooscuritcs,  devinrent 
problemutiqueSf  etde-li^  i  tigard  ae  la  moitii  du  monde^  odieuses. 
jLepeuple  entra  dans  le  sanctuaire,  il  leva  le  voile  qui  doit  toujourt 
40uvrir  tout  ce  que  ton  pent  croire  du^  droit  des  peuples  et  de  cdsi 
des  roisj  qui  ne  iaccordent  jamais  si  bien  ensemble  que  dans  le  »- 
lence.*  Retz's  memoirs  might  have  prevented  any  well  informed 
men  from  being  deceived  1^  the  French  revolution.  Whoever, 
indeed,  had  studied  the  history  of  France,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  Gondy  acted  so  conq>icuous  a  part,  ought 
to  have  understood  the  character  of  the  people  too  well  to  ho^ 
tiiat  any  fine  fabric  of  political  wisdom  could  be  formed  of  siicb 
materials. 

Among  the  reformers  were  many  sincere  patriots  and  sooie  state*- 
men.  The  republicans  who  rose  upon  thm  ruins  were  of  all  mea 
least  fitted  for  the  perilous  situation  into  which  they  had  thntf 
themselves.  There  are  ejHdemics  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  the  revolutionary  fever  of  France  was  a  comjJamt  of  a  violest 
and  deadly  type :  nothing  but  this  endemic  derangement  could  hsis 
made  such  men  as  the  Brissotines  fimcy  themselves  qualified  for  ik 
n^anagement  of  a  state.  In  other  times  Brissot  himself  would  Iwt 
bean  contented  to  twinkle  in  his  proper  sphere  aasoog  Uteratdi  d 
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the  third  or  fourth  order;  Condorcet  would  have  confined  himaelF 
to  his  mathematics,  and  his  drier  metaphysics;  Roland  would  haim 
continued  to  set  an  example  of  virtue  in  private  life,  and  the  talents 
of  his  wife  might  probably  have  been  known  only  to  her  family  and 
to  her  friends — not  to  posterity.  This  extraordinary  woman  per- 
ceived the  disease  of  the  times^  even  though  she  partook  of  it  so 
strongly.  *  II  est  fort  difficile/  said  she,  '  de  ne  point  $epassioner 
en  rivolution;  on  nepeuty  parvenir  qtCavec  une  activiti^  un  devoui^ 
ment  mi  tiennent  die  T exaltation^  ou  qui  laproduitent!  She  per- 
ceived also  the  cause  which  brought  on  the  destruction  of  her  bus* 
band's  party.  '  Dh  Ion  on  saint  avidemment  ce  qui  peut  servir^  et 
ton  perd  lafaculte  de  privoir  cegui  pourra  nuire.  De^ld  cettt 
conftance,  cet  emj>res8ement  i  prqfUer  d^un  mouvement  tubit,  $am 
rtmonter  d  ton  origine  pour  bitn  savoir  comment  on  doit  le  diriger; 
de-li  cette  indelicatesse,  nje  peux  ainsiparler,  dam  la  concurrence^ 
d^agens  qt^on  n*estime  pas,  mais  qu*on  laissefaire^  parce  qtCils  $emr 
blent  alter  au  mime  but.* 

This  cause  was  fatal  bodi  to  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Bris- 
sotines.  Each  of  these  parties  proceeded  consistendy  enough  upon 
its  own  principles ;  but  the  reformers  availed  themselves  of  the  re- 
publicans to  accomplish  their  own  ends,  and  the  republicans,  in  lik« 
manner,  brought  about  their  objects  by  the  agency  of  men,  whom 
they  neither  esteemed  nor  trusted,  and  who,  after  die  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  scarcely  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  triumph  for  a 
single  hour  in  peace.  On  the  tenth  of  ^August  their  schemes  wera 
completed,  and  die  republic  was  proclaimed ;  on  the  second  of 
September  their  agents  began  to  act  for  themselves,  and  from  that 
day  the  Brissotines  saw  the  consequence  of  having  inflamed  an  igno- 
rant and  ferocious  people ;  they  perceived  their  own  danger,  but 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  try  the  only  means  of  averting  it— 
that  of  punishing  the  Septembrizers,  and  curbing  the  press ;  they 
were  within  the  influence  of  the  whirlpool  and  every  moment 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  gulph.  The  power  was  still  nominally 
vested  in  them,  but  in  reality  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Terrorists; 
and  the  intrigues  of  Orleans  and  his  party,  the  patriotism  of  the  re- 
formers, and  the  mistaken  philosophy  of  the  republicans,  ended  in 
delivering  up  the  country  to  the  vilest  wretches  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity. 

^  Tout  Paris/  says  M.  Roland,  speaking  of  the  massacres  of 
September,  ^fut  timoin  de  ces  horribles  scenes,  executies  par  vn 
petit  nombre  de  bourreaux.  I'out  Paris  luissafaire;  tout  Paris 
Jut  maudit  i  mes  yeux,  et  je  rCesperaiplus  que  la  liberie  s*etablit 
parmi  des  Idches,  insensibles  aux  derniers  outrages  quon  puisse 
jaire  i  la  nature  et  i  thumanite;  froidsspeciateurs  d attentats  que 
le  courage  de  dnquante  hommes  armies  auroit  facilemetU  empiche* 
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Paris  had  wltoessed  a  similar  scene  of  borrcnr  in  the  fifteenth 
tury  when  the  Armagnac  party  were  in  like  manner  dragged  from 
their  prisons  and  murdered;  nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished  that  such 
atrocities  should  be  repeated  in  the  eighteenth,  if  we  reflect  that 
with  whatever  epithets  we  may  flatter  ourselves  by  dignifying  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  m  every  conntry 
are  nearly  as  unimproved  as  they  were  three  centuries  ago ;  and  that  m 
every  age  the  passions  of  brute  man  are  the  same.  A  fact  which  may 
startle  us  more  (we  know/  it  to  be  a  fact)  is,  that  an  addresa  of 
congratulation  to  the  Parisians  upon  these  massacres  was  proposed 
IB  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  so  completely  were  many  of  its 
leading  members  besotted  with  party  spirit,,  so  far  gone  in  die 
frenzy  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  that  this  ineffiaceable  act  of  foUj 
and  infamy  would  probably  have  been  committed  had  it  not  been 
crevented  by  an  Englbhman  who  just  at  that  time  reMirned  fron 
Paris,  and  whose  virtues  as  they  could  not  be  engaged  in  a  biyl 
cause,  were  such  as  would  do  honour  to  the  best. 

The  views  of  the 'Constitutionalists  were  more  moder^e  dian 
their  conduct;  they  wished  to  reform  the  government,  and  to  keq» 
France  in  peace,  contented  with  her  own  limits.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  philosophical  republicans  to  renew  those  schemes  of  am- 
t^ion  which  since  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  France  had  nerer 
been  able  to  resume,  llie  intention  of  dividing  the  kingdom,  of 
which  they  were  accused  by  their  successful  enemies,  was  only 
a  project  conceived  by  Barbouroux  when  he  s^w  no  other  means 
of  destroying  the  ascendancy  of  the  Terrorists^;  but  universal  revo- 
lution was  their  object.  Both  the  end  and  the  means  are  explained 
with  sufficient  clearness  by  Brissot  in  a  letter  to  Dumouriez,  first 
published  bv  the  friends  and  agents  of  Miranda  in  London.  '  Ced 
un  combat  a  mart  entre  la  liberti  et  la  tyrawney  eiUre  la  vUille  cow 
stitution  Germunique  et  la  n6tre :  ilj'aut  quelle  menre,  elle  esi  i 
FMgonic,  et  il  vous  est  reserve  de  Cachever.  Quel  sera  ensuite  U  sari 
de  cette  partie  de  l* Europe  ?  que  deviendront  les  Cercles  ?  Jlvec  In 
pamphlets  Jllemands  et  vqs  baifouettesy  tout  s'arratigera,  Kncare 
'  une  foisy  mon  ami,  vous  ites  predestine  a  alter  plauier  partosU 
Varbre  de  la  liberti,  et  c^est  wie  belle  mission.  Ah !  mott  cker, 
qn'est  ce  que  Jlberoui,  Richelieu,  quon  a  taut  vantis  ?  Qm^€U  ce 
que  leurs  projets  mesquiusy  compares  a  ces  soulhemens  du  glot«t 
H  ces  grandes  revolutions  que  nous  sommes  appelis  a  J'airtf 
That  madman  Clootz  was  the  only  one  of  the  Terrorists  who 
entered  into  these  views,  and  they  drew  upon  him  one  of  those 
bloody  sneers  from  Robespierre,  which  marked  him  for  destructioD. 
The  plans  of  the  Terrorists  themselves  have  never  been  explained. 
Danton,  the  only  man  among  them  in  whom  any  of  the  elements  of 
greatness  were  compounded,  was  influenced  by  direct  persooaL 
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ambitiotiy  and  provided  he  could  enrich  himself  and  trample  upoR 
his  rivals,  he  cared  not  what  principles,  or  what  atrocities  served 
for   the  means.     Marat  was  a  maniac,  who  having  hardened  hia 
keart  with  anatomical  cruelties,  caught  the  revolutionary  frenzjr 
md  ran  wild  with  vague  generalities.     Robespierre  began  his  po*» 
litical  career  without  any  predilections  for  a  republican  form  of 
•government;  but  we  know  from  his  own  lips  that  he  had  coiH 
ceived  a  system  for  the  establishment  of  which  his  crimes  wert 
perpetrated.     Two  days  after  Cecile  Renault,  a  poor  girl,  whom 
the   horrors  which  were  daily  committed  seem  to  have  deranged, 
had  called  at  his  door  just  to  see,  she  said,  what  a  tyrant  was  like, 
be  made  one  of  his  most  remarkable  speeches  in  the  Convention ;  re* 
garding  this  circumstance  as  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  and  per* 
haps  believing  it  to  be  so.  ^  Surrounded  by  assasdins,'  he  said, '  I  bav« 
ah-eady  imagined  myself  to  be  in  that  new  order  of  things  to  which 
they  would  send  me ;  but  the  greater  the  endeavours  to  terminate 
my  earthly  career,  the  greater  shall  he  my  activity  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  actioiili  useful  to  my  equals.     I  will  at  least  leave  a  will, 
the  perusal  of  which  will  make  tyrants  and  their  satellites  tremble; 
/  malL,  perhaps^  reveal  several  momentous  secrets  which  a  kind 
of  pusillanimous  prudence  has  hitherto  induced  me  to  conceal;  I 
mU  disclose  the  object  to  which  the  safety  of  my  country  and  the 
triumph  o^  liberty  tend.' 

The  oiqect  must  indeed  have  been  a  tremendous  one,  which 
Hobeipierre*,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  hesitated  in  declaring. 
He  himself  (hd  not  live  to  explain  it.  A  month  after  Cecile  R^ 
nault  with  all  her  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  who  were 
within  reach  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  had  been  guillotined 
upon  the  absurd  charge  of  conspiring  against  him-jhe  himself 
f^eceived  die  jiTst  punishment  of  his  crimes  upon  the  same  scaffold* 
"The  will  of  wMch  he  had  spoken  never  appeared:  he  left  no  other 
l^S^y  to  mankind  dian  the  history  of  his  elevation  and  his  fall,  a 
IcMon  which  ought  ever  to  be  present  to  those  who  would  begin 
the  work  of  revolutionizing  a  state.  Some  papers  were  indeed 
published  as  his  political  testament,  but  they  were  not  supposed 
to  be  genuine,  and  sunk  at  once  into  oblivion.  Of  th^  nature  of 
™  ultimate  object  therefore  we  are  ignorant.  But  there  arose  a 
P^  after  his  deadi  who  held  him  up  as  the  saint  of  theif  political 
idolatry;  their  views  were  distmct  and  definite,  and  %ilized  so- 
ciety has  never  been  exposed  to  such  danger  as  it  woiddThaye  l^a 
n  their  projected  insurrection  bad  been  successful. 

Babceuf  vras  the  leader  of  this  party.  He  appeared  upon  the 
•^e  at  the  time  when  Bnonaparte  was  in  his  first  career  of  vie- 
^ ;  and  the  pubfic  in  this  country,  looking  exclusively  to  the 
^ents  of  the  war,  were  become  weary  of  watching  the  bubblee 
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wbkh  rose  and  bunt  upon  the  revolatiotiary  stream.  Babcenfii 
conspiracy,  therefore,  attracted  no  attention ;  it  was  barely  noticed 
in  the  newspapers,  and  of  all  the  events  of  the  revolution  is  proba- 
bly that  which  is  least  known.  Neither  of  the  biographicid  woiis 
to  which  we  have  referred  contains  the  slightest  intimation  of  its 
object — they  both  speak  of  Babceuf,  and  wholly  oveHook  every 
thing  which  is  of  importance  in  his  character.  He  was  said  to 
possess  the  most  powerful  talents:  but  he  was  more  formidable for 
the  doctrines  of  which  he  announced  himself  the  aposde,  tfaam  for 
bis  abilities,  however  great  they  may  have  been.  His  insurrectionary 
banners  were  to  have  borne  these  words:  Constitution  de  1793. 
EgaHie,  Liberty,  Bonheur  Commun.  The  first  three  watch-words 
were  the  cry  of  all  the  jacobins;  but  when  he  used  the  ciy  of  equa- 
lity, it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people,  by  pahcnng 
with  them  in  a  double  sense.  ^  Citizens/  said  he, '  many  revohitioBS 
have  succeeded  each  other  since  die  year  1789,  but  probably  not 
one  of  them  has  had  its  precise  object  determined  before  huad : 
oot  one  has  had  its  exclusive  directors ;  directors  agredng  exacdy 
in  principles  and  in  dieir  final  aims,  and  proposii^  to  themadves, 
for  the  end  of  their  labours^  the  maximttm  of  virtue,  of  justice,  and 
of  the  happiness  of  alL 

Le$ fruits  sont  i  tous^  la  terre  dpersonne  was  the  fevorite  text 
of  Babceuf  and  his  fellow  levellers,  and  the  burden  of  their  aooea 
which  were  to  take  place  of  Ca  Ira,  and  La  Carmagnole,  was  Le 
Soltilluit  pour  tout  h  monde.  The  manifestoes  which  had  been 
prepared  to  circulate  through  France  at  the  moment  of  their  tri- 
umph were  well  calculated  to  do  their  work. 

*  People  of  France,'  they  said,  *  the  holy  enterprise  which  we  have 
organized,  has  no  other  object  than  that  of  putting  an  end  to  dnl 
dissentions,  and  to  the  public  misery.  Never  has  a  greater  design  been 
conceived,  and  put  in  execution.  At  remote  intervals  a^few  men  oi* 
ffenius,  a  few  sages,  have  spoken  of  it  with  a  low  and  trembling  voice. 
No  one  has  had  the  courage  to  utter  the  whole  truths  The  moment 
for  great  measures  is  arrived.  The  evil  is  at  its  height;  it  covers  the 
face  of  the  earth.  A  chaos  under  the  name  of  policy  has  prevailei} 
there  during  too  many  ages.  Let  every  thing  now  return  into  order, 
und  resume  its  place — \ei  the  elen^ents  of  justice  and  of  happiness  or- 
ganize themselves  at  the  voice  of  equality.  The  time  is  come  for 
founding  the  republic  of  equals — the  great  guest-house  which  is  opea 
to  all  men.  The  daj^  of  general  restitution  are  arrived.  Ye  who  art 
groaning  in  want,  come  and  seat  yourselves  at  the  common  table  which 
nature  has  set  forth  for  all  her  children !  People  of  France,  it  is  for  yoa 
that  the  purest  of  all  glories  has  been  reserved :  yes,  it  is  you  who  ars 
first  to  ofi'er  to  the  world  the  af^cting  spectacle!  Old  habits,  old  pre- 
judices would  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  equal  republic  'Dm 
organisation  of  real  equality,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  wants  wiihoui 
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making  victims  or  costing  Mcrificet,  will  not  perbaps  please  all  the 
world  at  first.  The  selfish  and  the  ambitious  will  be  furious;  they  who 
possess  unjustly  will  cry  out  against  injustice.  Exclusive  enjoyments, 
solitary  pleasures,  personal  indulgences  will  cause  keen  regret  to  som« 
individuals  whose  prosperity  rests  upon  the  wrongs  of  others.  Th« 
lovers  of  absolute  power,  the  vile  supporters  of  arbitrary  authority  will 
stoop,  with  reluctance,  their  haughty  neads  to  the  level  of  true  equality. 
Their  dim  sight  will  hardly  penetrate  into  the  future  of  common  hap- 
piness, now  so  near  at  hand.  But  what  can  a  few  thousand  malcontents 
do  against  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  all  huppy,  and  who  are  sur* 
prized  that  they  should  so  long  have  sought  for  happiness  when  they 
had  it  in  their  own  hands.  From  the  morrow  of  the  actual  revolution 
they  will  say  to  each  other  in  astonishment,  **  What,  does  the  general 
happiness  require  no  more  than  this?  We  only  had  to  chuse  that  it 
should  be  so-— why  did  we  not  chuse  it  sooner  V  People  of  France, 
qien  your  eyes  and  your  hearts  to  the  plenitude  of  happiness,  and 
acknowledge  and  proclaim  with  us  the  republic  of  equals/ 

Such  a  republic,  according  to  Baboeuf,  Robespierre  intended 
to  establish,  when  the  Convention  robbed  the  people  of  their  gol- 
den age,  by  putting  him  and  his  party  to  death.  But  neidier  Ba- 
boeuf  nor  any  of  his  friands  were  connected  with  Robespierre,  and 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  name,  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  themselves  amon^  the  jacobins,  than  that  they 
were  really  acquainted  with  his  mtentions.  A  certain  Joseph 
Bodson,'  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  vilest 
and  most  loathsome  wretches  that  disgraced  the  revolution,  remon* 
strated  with  him  upon  the  imprudence  of  extolling  the  memory  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  because  they  had  committed  great  crimes, 
and  destroyed  many  republicans,  mentioning,  for  example,  Hebert 
and  Cbaumette.  Babceuf 's  answer  shews  m  what  manner  he  was 
prepared  to  carry  his  own  purposes  into  effect,  and  imitate  those 
whom  be  had  chosen  for  his  models.  '  1  do  not,'  said  he,  '  enter 
into  the  question,  whether  Hebert  and  Cbaumette  were  innocent ; 
if  they  were,  I  justify  Robespierre  nevertheless.  He  had  a  right 
to  have  the  pride  of  thinking  himself  the  only  person  capable  of 
drawing  the  car  of  the  revolution  to  its  true  mark.' 

*  Je  tvppa$e  qu'U  eiU  dit,  jeUon$  $ous  Viieignoir  cesfarfadeU  wiporhms 
et  knrs  bonneM  intentions,  Mou  opinion  est  quilfit  Inen.  Le  salut  de  25. 
millions  (Thommes  ne  doit  point  ttre  baianti  contre  le  mSnagemenf  de  quel" 
ques  indrcidus  equivoques,  Un  rSgenirateur  doit  voir  en  grand,  II  doit 
faucker  tout  ce  quije  ghie^  tout  ce  qui  obstrue  son  passagey  tout  ce  qui  pettt 
nidre  d  sa  prompte  arrixte  au  termc  qu*il  i^est  present.  Fripons^  ou  imbe- 
dlles,  ou  prhomptueux  et  ambitietix  de  glaire,  c'est  igal^  tant  pis  pour  eux. 
Pourquoi  s*y  trouvent-4lsf  Robespierre  savoit  tout  Cela,  et  if  est  en  partie  ce 
fui  me  lefmt  admirer.  Cest  ce  qm  me  fait  voir  en  hale  gSnk  ok  rSsidoient 
de  viritMes  idim  r(g6n(ratri€es.    II  €st  vrai  qu€  ca  id6es-ld  pouvoient' 
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entrainer  toi.et  moL    Qu^eU-ce  que  cda  fakoU  n  le  baukeur  commmfU 
Venu  au  bout  f 

The  means  which  Baboeiif  would  have  put  in  action  to  bring 
about  his  end,  were  perfectly  worthy  of  the  master  whom  he  pro* 
fessed  to  foUow ;  that  end  has  been  contemplated  by  speculative 
legislators  in  all  ages,  and  has  been  approached  in  practice  in  Crete^ 
in  Sparta,  and  in  Peru.    That  Babonif  should  have  thought  it  could 

Eossibly  be  effected  by  such  means  as  he  was  prepared  to  use,  seems 
ke  madness ;  yet  he  deliberately  organized  a  plan  for  establishing  the 
maximum  of  virtue  and  justice,  by  turning  trie  poor  loose  upon  the 
rich,  and  literally  delivering  up  all  France  to  pillage !  Autcmelle,  a 
man  well  known  arooug.the  jacobins,  agreed  with  him  in  bispriociplet 
of  equality,  but  objected  that  the  state  of  things  at  which  he  was  aim- 
ing could  not  ever  be  effected  without  a  civil  war,  and  that  the  virtues 
which  were  required  to  make  it  permanent  were  not  to  be  found 
among  the  peope  in  their  present  condition.  *  O  nature !'  he  repliedi 
'  if  men  have  not  hesitated  hitherto  at  the  innumerable  and  conti- 
nual wars  which  have  been  begun  to  defend  the  violation  of  thy 
laws,  ought  they  to  hesitate  at  the  holy  and  venerable  war  which 
would  have  their  re-cstablishment  for  its  object  f  As  for  the  vir- 
tues which  were  required,  nothing  more  was  required  than  simpl# 
selfishness,  (ta  simp/icite  de  Vegoisme,)  Throughout  France 
ninety-nine  persons  had  not  enough,  and  the  hundredth  had  too 
much ;  all  that  was  wanting  was  to  make  the  ninety-nine  chuse  to 
take  what  was  in  their  reach. 

The  means  which  he  intended  to  use  for  bringing  about  the  new 
revolution  were  in  the  spirit  of  this  abominable  feeling.  The  plan 
^as  found  among  his  papers,  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  confederates, 
but  approved  and  adopted  by  himself.  '  Je  vats  vous  tracer/  says 
this  writer,  who  is  no  otherwise  designated  than  as  '  L*autehr  de 
la  Lettre  de  Franc-Libre,*  '  les  priucipes  giuiraux  qtiCy  selon  man 
avis,  il  conviendroit  d^ employer  pour  operer  la  resurrection  generate 
desiree  ;*— ^ 

'  I*.  Datu  nos  knts  et  discours  saper  d  force  Us  ^nhauXy  et  Iturs  Hats* 
\najors,  mais  manager  les  officiers  subaltemes. 

'  2*.  Provoquer  sinon  la  disorganisation  des  corps,  au  moins  Tindisn^ 
pUne,  le  plus  possible,  qfin  de  pouvoir  aprks  opirer,  si  besoin  en  Stoit,  ia  dis- 
solution. 

*  3®.  Parle r  ii-la-fois  du  pillage  drs  riches  ei  des  congh  absohts — on  Mwrs 
Uudir  VaccompUssement  des promesses  suivdnt  les drconstances* 

The  receipt  for  rousing  the  populace  was  founded  upon  the 
same  system  of  stimulants.  It  was  decreed  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  insurrection,  the  poor  citizens  who  wer^  fiot  well  loc^;ed  should 
immediately  take  possession  of  the  houses  of  the  conspirators,  in- 
stead  of  returning  to  their  own;  the  poor  who  were  M^  naked  by 
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^jrrajiDy  were  to  be  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  sans-culottes  were  to  have  their  houses  commodiously  fur^ 
tiished  (avec  aisancej  with  goods  taken  from  the  rich.  lists  were 
made  out  of  the  patriots  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  iusvurectioo, 
and  the  characters  of  some  of  these  patriots,  as  describe  io  the 
dramatis  persons,  shew  them  to  have  been  most  fit  personages  to 
figure  on  such  a  stage.  *  Manque  fils,  portier  des  ^curies  £^Iit6, 
jdge  de  18  am;  sans  talens^mais  vigoureux,  determini,  et  bonponr 
exterminer  les  scelerats.  Chataiu,  sellier  en  face  des  Bains  Chinois^ 
No.  7  :  capable  de  commander  une  compagnie ;  c'est  un  brave-^dHun 
keaujisique.  La  Vicomterie,  rue  de  •rj&cheUey  coin  de  celle  Ho- 
Dor6y  un  peupoltron,  tnais  vertueux  et  capable  de  prendre  de  grands 
mesares  pour  amener  d,  la  pure  dimocratie,  quoiqiCil  ne  soit  pas  pour 
h  bonheur  commun,parce  quHl  le  regarde  comme  impossible.* 

The  message  which  the  Directory  sent  to  the  two  councils  con- 
cemuig  this  conspiracy,  asserted,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
conspirators  to  massacre  the  two  councils,  jthe  Directory,  the  staff 
of  the  army  of  the  interior,  the  constituted  authorities  and  all  their 
agents,  and  the  strangers  of  every  nation.  The  whole  of  the  papers 
found  upon  the  conspirators  were  published ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  any  such  intended  massacre;  there  was  no  list  of  proscriptions, 
made  out ;  and  one  of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
was  a  foreigner  himself,  Buonarotti,  a  Florentine,  and  a  descendant 
of  Michel  Angelo.  What  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  Directory 
in  their  account  of  the  conspiracy  never  hinted  at  its  object,  as  if 
tbey  were  afraid  of  bringing  the  levelling  principles  into  discussion 
even  under  such  a  form, — a  striking  indication  of  the  state  of  popu* 
1^  feeling  at  that  time. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  directors  Itiid  their  report  before  the 
councils,  Baboeuf  addressed  a  letter  to  them  in  a  style  not  less  ex* 
traordinary  than  the  other  part  of  his  conduct ;  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  that  their  true  interest  was  to  give  a  more 
popular  character  to  the  measures  of  their  government,  and  strength- 
ening themselves  by  the  assistance  of  him  and  his  party,  instead  of 
favouring  the  royalists.  They  took  his  advice  in  part,  but  it  did  not ' 
avail  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  tliatof  saving  himself. 
They  hushed  up  the  conspiracy  as  for  as  possible,  and  suffered  many 
months  to  elapse  before  they  brought  a  few  of  the  chief  agents  to 
trial.  Phillips's  '  Anecdotes'  say,  that  *  tlie  candid  and  equitable 
proceedings  of  the  court  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  to  the  world 
a  prepossessing  representation  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  new 
constitution  to  the  life  of  a  French  citizen/  The  new  Biogra- 
phy gives  a  different  account.  After  very  long  debates,  it  says, 
though  the  jury  declared  that  no  conspiracy  had  existed,  Baboeuf 
was  condemned  to  death  on  an  incidental  question ;   M.  Real, 
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counsel  for  the  accused,  pleaded  with  great  force  against  the  afH 
plication  of  the  law,  but  in  vain ;  he  then  approached  the  two  pri- 
soners, Babtieuf  and  Darthe,  and  informed  them  of  their  fate^ 
they  boA  stabbed  themselves  at  the  same  instant  with  daggers 
wluch  they  had  concealed  in  their  clothes;  their  bodies  were 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  and  beheaded.  Phillips  says  they  were 
executed.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  this  was  the  case,  and  another 
of  the  conspirators,  Charles  Germain,  suffered  with  them.  Buo- 
narotti  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne ;  during  his 
trial  the  Tuscan  envoy  hinted  to  him  that  he  would  only  be  ba> 
nished,  if  he  would  promise  to  return  to  Florence;  but  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  stay  in  France^  to  enjo^  the  last  rays  of  sink- 
ing liberty  !  The  sentence  was  not  carried  mto  execution ;  he  was 
sent  under  guard  to  a  town  on  the  Alps,  and  there  he  remained 
in  1806.  lliis  lenity  assuredly  would  not  have  been  shewn  had 
diere  been  any  such  massacre  designed  as  die  Directory  affirmed, 
nor  would  so  few  of  the  conspirators  have  suffered :  they  were 
evidently  considered  as  madmeu  or  desperate  enthusiasts,  of  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  only  a  few  as  examples. 

The  first  political  jail  delivery  as  it  may  be  called,  after  the  mur« 
der  of  the  Brissotines,  cleared  France  of  the  Hebertists,  the  most 
loathsome  of  all  tlie  wretches  who  disgraced  it.  Hebert  was  the 
man,  who  with  equal  ferocity  had  called  for  the  deaths  of  M. 
Roland  and  the  queen ;  ani^  he  it  was  who  devised  that  accursed 
accusation  against  the  queen,  which  perhaps  of  all  the  crimes  of, 
tfie  revolution,  excites  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation  at  die 
villain  who  could  be  guilty  of  it.  When  he  was  on  £e  way  to  die 
scaffold,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  phrases  from  his  own 
execrable  journal,  with  wbfch  he  had  made  the  people  aa  it  were 
drunk  with  blood.  That  poor  madman  Clootz,  who  had  declared 
that  his  heart  was  French  and  his  soul  sans-culottes,  perished  with 
him,  after  having  past  the  night  before  the  execution,  in  preaching 
atheisni  to  his  fellow  sufferers. — ^The  crimes  of  the  Hebertists  had 
been  so  enormous,  that  it  might  almost  be  said,  no  other  creed  could 
have  afforded  them  consolation!  Clootz  was  the  martyr  of  atheism, 
and  submitted  to  his  fate  with  perfect  philosophy;  he  requested  the 
executioner  to  let  him  suffer  the  last  of  the  party,  because  he  wished 
to  deliver  a  short  exhortation  to  each  of  his  companions,  and  more- 
over was  desirous  of  making  a  few  observations  upon  materialism  at 
their  heads  fell.  Sampson,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference with  whom  he  b^n  or  ended,  indulged  him  in  his  request; 
and  Anacharsis  Clootz  had  the  satisfaction  of  encoun^ug  his  com- 
rades with  the  prospect  of  annihilation  one  by  one,  anddrawii^  new 
arguments  from  an  experimental  course  of  decapitation  in  aid  of 
bb  favorite  theory,  till  km  own  turn  came. 
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Grobet,  the  constitutional  archbishop  of  Paiis^  who  at  the  age  of 
•eventy,  professed  atheism  at  the  bar  of  the  Conventton,  and  decla-^ 
red  that  for  sixty  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  hypocritei  and  that 
the  relbion  which  he  had  professed  from  fab  youth  was  founded 
b  falsehood,  had  recourse  in  his  sufferings  to  the  faith  which  hm 
had  renounced.  He  resumed  his  former  religious  exercises  ia 
prison^  performing  them,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  with  earnest 
sincerity,  and  rapidly  repeated  the  prayers  of  the  dying  as  he  went  to 
execution.  Chaumette  suffered  widi  him :  this  was  the  wretch 
who  prepared  the  charges  and  regulated  the  evidence  of  the  ^ueen^ 
a  crime  which  hastened  his  own  fiite ;  for  the  accusation  which  be 
brought  so  shocked  the  whole  auditory,  diat  Robespierre  in  one  of 
his  strong  expressions,  devoted  him  to  the  death  which  be  had  so 
well  deserved.  When  he  was  committed  to  prison,  he  found 
a  number  of  persons  whom  he  himself  had  sent  there,  and  who 
assailed  him  with  such  stinging  reproaches  as  this  visible  retributioB 
provoked.  One  of  them  greeted  him  by  repeating  the  present 
tense  of  a  verb,  at  diat  time  in  fiital  use ; — I  am  suspected,  thou 
art  suspected,  he  is  suspected;  we  are  suspected,  ye  are  sut* 
pected,  they  are  suspected. — Chabot  died  in  company  with  Danton 
and  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  were  ashamed  of  him : — the  revo- 
btion  made  this  Capuchin  a  ro^e;  v^en  that  event  broke  out, 
those  who  knew  him  knew  nothii^  worse  of  him  than  that  he  was 
tired  of  his  frock,  and  glad  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  return- ' 
ii^  to  a  secular  life, — ^but  he  was  believed  to  be  a  man  of  generous 
feelii^  and  good  intentions.  He  vras  far  gone  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  times,  but  has  been  made  more  notorious  by  a  few  luckj 
epigrams  against  him,  than  by  any  acts  of  individual  wickedness. 
It  is  said  that  he  saved  die  life  of  the  Abb6  Sicard  durmg  the  mas- 
sacres, and  that  when  he  was  imprisoned  he  appeared  to  feel  far 
more  for  his  friend  Bazire,  than  for  himself.  He  poisoned  himself 
clumsily  with  corrosive  sublimate ;  in  the  agony  which  this  caused^ 
his  groans  were  heard ;  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Infirmary,  and 
such  measures  were  ttiken  dial  his  life  was  prolonged  till  he  could 
be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold. 

Danton  veas  included  in  the^eame  bill  of  indictment  with  Chabot 
and  Bazire,  whom  he  despised,  with  Lacroix  and  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine,  both  of  whom  were  accused  and  as  it  appears  unjustly,  of  pe- 
dilation,  widi  hb  friend  Camille  Desmoulms,  Herault  de  SechelJes, 
and  Phelippeaux,  all  men  who  had  acted  conspicuous  parts  in  the 
revolution.  Danton  went  to  the  scaffold  with  the  blood  of  the 
September  victims  and  of  the  Bri|sotines  upon  his  soul,  and  yet 
when  he  fell,  Danton  was  comniiserated  and  regretted  even  by  the 
friends  of  Brissot;  so  much  more  detestable  were  the  persons  by 
whMa  be  was  destroyed.    He  died,  like  hb  own  victims,  innocent 
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<»f  the  dmr^  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  his  fonher  goilt 
was  thus  in  some  degree  forgotten,  because  of  the  iniquity  of 
bis  sentence,  and  the  deeper  guilt  of  hi»  successful  rivals.     Id 
wholesale  state  crimes,  this  man  was  as  remorseless  as  Sylla  or 
Buonaparte,  but  he  would  fain  have  prevented  that  system  of  mur« 
der,  which  die  ruffians  of  the  revolution,  under  pretence  of  revolu- 
tionary zeal,  were  carrying  on  from  motives  of  private  wickedneaB« 
Let  us  leave  something  to  be  done  by  the  guillotine  of  public  opi* 
iiion,  said  he  in  the  hall  of  the  jacobins.    To  thb  course  he 
would  fain  have  persuaded  Robespierre,  tellmg  him  it  wras  just  to 
restrain  the  royalists,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  confound  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  and  their  power  ought  to  extend  no  farther 
dian  to  strike  for  the  good  of  the  republic.     But  that  demagogue 
would  bear  no  rival  m  popularity ;  envy  had  as  large  a  portion  of 
his  heart  as  ambition,  and  he  succeeded  in  destroying  Danton,  be- 
cause Danton  relied  with  a  fatal  confidence  upon  his  services  to 
the  republic  and  his  natural  superiority,  and  gave  way  to  an  iiido* 
l^nce  and  self-indulgence,  from  which  even  the  desperate  game 
wherein  he  was  engaged,  did  not  sufficiently  rouse  hiin.     No  man 
had  done  so  much  good  and  so  much  evil  to  the  republic.     He 
alone  it  was  who,  when  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  spread  con* 
stemation  through  the  metropolis,  and  dismayed  all  the  other  mi- 
nisters, took  upon  himself  the  immediate  direction  of  public  afiairs, 
and  prevented  the  Legblative  Assembly  from  leaving  Paris,  which 
if  they  had  done,  the  king  would  probably  have  regained  his 
thr<me: — the  revolutionary  army,  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
were  suggested  by  him.     France  has  reason  to  curse  one,  and 
all  Europe  the  other.     He  obtained  a  decree  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  schools,  where  all  children  who  were  in  need, 
should  be  brought  up  and  educated  at  the  national  expense : — a 
measure,  which  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  might  almost  have 
atoned  for  his  offences.     He  also  stood  forward  against  the  athei^ 
tical  factioti  in  defence  of  public  worship,  and  called  upon  the  Con- 
vention to  declare  that  they  wished  not  to  destroy  any  thing,  but  to 
perfect  every  thing. — *  We  did  not,'  said  he,  *  strive  to  aimihiJate  sa* 
perstition  for  the  sake  of  establishing  atheism.'     Yet  die  theism  of 
I>anton  was  virtually  as  little  worth,  as  the  more  impudent  system 
agaiust  which  he  contended.     When  he  was  asked  his  name  at  the 
bar,  he  replied,  I  am  Danton,  well  known  in  the  revolution ;  my 
home  will  shortly  be  annihilafion,  but  my  name  will  live  in  th« 
pantheon  of  history.     Like  every  other  victim  of  that  accursed  trl* 
bunal  which  he  had  instituted,  he  was  treated  with  equal  insolence 
and  injustice;  but  his  trial  was  Shortened  by  a  manoeuvre,  and 
b^  was  executed  the  same  day,  before  measures  'could  be  takea 
by  his  friends  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  his  behalf.    L^gen* 
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dre  was  at  that  tbne  TK^hoUy  employed  by  fear  for  himself,  othei> 
wise^  bad  he  exerted  the  same  spirit  as  on  the  day  of  Robes^ 
pierre's  overthrow,  the  tyrant  might  then  have  perished  bstead  of 
Danton.  When  he  was  taken  back  to  the  Conciergerie  he  exclaimec^ 
'  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  I  caused  the  institution  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  for  which  I  implore  pardon  of  God  and 
man!  I  leave  every  thing  in  dreadful  confusion; — thwe  is  not  ono 
among  them  who  understands  any  thing  of  government.  After  aU, 
they  are  such  brethren  as  Cain :  Brissot  would  have  had  me  guil« 
lotinedy  even  as  Robespierre  has  me  guillotined/ — It  was  trua 
that  Brissot  would  have  condemned  him,  but  not  as  Robespierre 
did;  be  would  have'condemned  him  not  as  an  Orleanist, — not  as  a 
royalist, — not  for  a  nsock  conspiracy, — but  for  bis  share  in  those 
aiassacres,  of  which  it  appears  almost  certain,  that  he  was  the 
prime  mover.  In  the  cart  and.  on  the  scaffold,  Danton  was,  per* 
haps,  the  only  man  who  seemed  to  awe  the  rascally  rabble  that 
attended  these  bloody  spectacles :  the  pride  and  dignity  of  his  man- 
ner  commanded  respect  even  there,  and  dupes  and  ruffians  as  they 
were^  they  probably  felt  s^me  degree  of  doubt  as  well  as  of  wonder, 
in  bc^oldu^  the  man  in  that  situation,  who,  not  many  days  before, 
bad  been  their  favourite.  Once  he  uttered  his  wife's  name  in  a 
passionate  exclamation  of  grief,  but  instantly  he  subdued  himself, 
saying,  Danton,  no  weakness, — and  immediately  ascended  the  scaf* 
f^ld.  . 

This  execution  was  what  the  Robespierrians  called  the  second 
weeding  of  the  republican  garden.  Herai^lt  de  Sechelles  might 
have  escaped  from  it;  he  was  offered  a  retreat  in  Switzerland,  and  ^ 
passport  in  a  fictitious  name  from  the  agent  of  Basle,  then  residing 
at  Paris,  but  his  answer  was,  *  I  would  gladly  accept  of  the  offer, 
if  I  could  carry  my  native  country  with  me.'  There  was  no  wisdom 
in  this ;  to  remain  and  struggle  with  his  enemies  would,  to  be  sure, 
have  been  a  more  manful  part  than  to  Ay  from  them,  but  he  made 
oo  effort  either  to  relieve  his  country  or  himself^  Herault  was  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  of  a  fine  person,  literary  talents,  high 
Parisian  manners,  and  Parisian  mordls ; — better  calculated  to  figure 
in  a  court  than  a  revolution ; — he  had  attracted  the  notice  and  ob- 
tained tlie  patrdnage  of  the  queen,  and  will  be  remembered  as  an 
author,  by  the  account  which  he  has  left  of  Buffon,  and  by  the  con- 
atitution  of  1793,  which  be  and  St,  Just  composed. 

Fabre  d'Eglantine  also,  was  an  author  of  considerable  talent  and 
celebrity; — ^the  latter  part  of  his  name  indeed  was  assumed,  because 
when  a  youth  he  bad  won  the  prize  of  the  £glantine  in  Provence. 
The  biographers  have  forgotten  a  curious  instance  of  the  ruling  pa8-» 
mm  which  he  displayed  in  prison.  One  of  the  things  which  seemed 
moat  to  trouble  him  wai^  that  ha  had  ieh  an  unpublished  comedy 
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among  his  papers,  and  appr^ended  Billaud  Vareones  would  pdl£rii 
it  as  hi9  own.  Fabre  and  Cainille  PeMnoulins,  are  bodi  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  the  massacres  of  September ;  the  accusatioB 
rests  on  suspicious  autfaorityy  and  were  it  not  for  the  friendship  of 
the  latter  for  Danton,  Desmoulins  m^t  be  at  once  acquitted  of 
die  charge.  There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  die  descripdon 
given  of  this  person  by  die  two  biographers.  The  French  writer 
says  his  appearance  was  vulgar,  his  complection  swarthy,  and  hit 
looks  unprepossessing, — die  audior  of  Phillips's  Anecdotes  apedv 
of  his  beauty,  addii^  that  an  Italian  would  have  called  him  the 
Rinaldo  of  the  revolution.  He  it  was  who  b^an  the  practice  of 
collecting  groups  of  people  to  harangue  them  in  the  streets,  and 
who  advised  the  revolutionists  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a 
badge,  that  they  midit  know  each  other,  and  know  also  their  own 
stre^^;  this  was  the  origin  of  die  tricolor  cockade.  One  of  the 
proon  of  }«cti;tiifi  which  were  brought  against  him  vras,  that  be  did 
not  chuse  to  be  married  by  a  constituticmal  priest; — die  truth  wai, 
that  he  chose  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  by  Us  old  tutor,  as 
V  a  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  imd  the^en  who  brought  him  to 
the.  scaffold  upon  false  pretences,  knew  this,  for  Robespierre  and 
St.  Just  were  the  two  witnesses  at  his  marriage.  A  most  affecting 
letter  written  by  him  to  his  wife  during  his  imprisonm^it,  was  pub- 
lished after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  It  is  such  a  letter  as  no  man 
could  have  written  who  had  been  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  September.  ' 

*  They  say/  said  he,  *  that  innocence  is  calm  and  courageous;  ah! 
my  dear  Lucile,  very  often  my  innocence  is  weak,  like  that  of  a  hus- 
band, that  of  a  father,  that  of  a  son  !-^If  it  were  Pitt,  or  Cobourg,  who 
treated  me  thus  cruelly,  I  should  not  regard; — but  my  colleagues!  but 
Robespierre,  who  signed  the  order  for  my  impriscHBRient !  but  the  Re- 
public, after  all  that  1  have  done  for  it ! — this  then  is  the  return  for  my 
virtues  and  my  sacrifices!  I  who  have  exposed  myself  lo  so  many  perils 
and  dangers  for  the  republic, — I  who  have  preserved  my  purity  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolution, — I  who  have  need  to  ask  pardon  of  you  alone, 
my  dear  Lolotte,  and  to  whom  you  have  granted  it,  because  you  know 
my  heart,  notwithstanding  its  frailties,  is  not  unworthy  of  you; — it  is  I 
whom  men  calling  themselves  my  friends,  calling  themselves  republicans, 
have  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  a  conspirator!  The  guilty  man  would 
never  have  been  your  husband,  and  you  loved  me  only  because  I  desi- 
red to  live  but  for  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  citixens. — I  am  called, — 
the  commissaries  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  are  coqde  to  interxa- 
gate  me.  They  only  put  to  me  one  question,  whether  I  had  consfnred 
against  the  republic  ?  how  ridiculous !  Can  they  thus  insult  the  purest 
republicanism  ?  I  see  the  fate  which  awaitB  me. — Adieo,  LAicile»  actieu 
asy  dear  Ix)lotte, — my  last  moments  shall  never  dishonour  you*  You 
see  in  me  an  example  of  the  barbarity  and  ingratitude  of  man.  You  see 
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that  my  fears  were  well  founded^  and  tbat  oar  presentiments  bare  been 
verified. — I  married  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  virtues;  I  was  a  good 
bubband  and  a  good  son;  I  carry  with  me  the  esteem  and  regret  of  all 
true  republicans, — of  all  the  friends  of  virtue  and  liberty.  But  it  is  sur* 
prising  that  I  have  escaped,  for  five  years,  the  storms  attending  the  re- 
volution without  falling  a  victim'  to  them;  and  that  I  still  exist  and 
support  my  head  with  calmness  upon  the  pillow  raised  by  the  fame  of 
my  writings,  which  ever  breathe  the  same  philanthropy,  the  same  desire 
of  rendering  my  fellow  citiEens  happy  and  free, — and  which  the  axe  of 
tyranny  can  never  destroy.  I  am  well  persuaded  that  power  intoxi- 
cates every  man,  that  every  one  agrees  with  Dionysius  when  he  said 
tyranny  is  a  elonousepit»pb.  But  console  yourself,  my  dear  Lucilei 
the  epitaph  of  thy  poor  Camille  is  more  glorious, — it  is  that  of  Brutus 
and  Cato,  the  enemies  of  tyranny.  Oh  my  love,  I  was  bom  to  defend 
the  unfortunate,  and  to  render  you  everv  comfort  and  happiness. 
Death,  which  snatches  me  from  the  sight  ot  so  many  crimes^  is  not  so 
preat  a  misfortune.  Adieu,  my  life,  my  soul,  I  leave  you  U'ith  good 
friends,  all  that  there  is  praiseworthy  and  virtuous  among  mankind ; — 
adieu,  Lucile, — my  dear.Lncile, — my  dear  Lucile! — adieu,  Horace,— 
Annette, — adieu,  my  father  T — 

One  of  the  inccMisisteucics  of  the  French  biographer  is,  that  fte 
says  Herault  of  Sechelles,  by  his  gallantry  and  his  verses,  had  nbade 
HO  slight  impression  upon  the  yr)ting  and  beautiful  wife  of  Camille 
Desjnonlins;  whereas  in  anotlier  place  the  true  statement  is  given, 
that  this  woman  afforded  one  of  those  instances  of  heroic  and  de-^ 
voted  love,  of  which  so  many  are  recorded  in  the  dismal  histoiy  of 
the  revolution.  She  called  upon  the  tyrant  to  let  her  die  with  h^r 
husband,  was  sent  before  the  same  murdeittus  tribimal,  like  her  bus^ 
band  told  the  judges  they  would  feel  all  the  torments  of  guilt  and 
remorse  till  an  infamous  death  re\varded  them  according  to  tb^ 
deeds,  and  ten  days  after  her  husband,  followed  him  to  the  same 
scaffold,  and  died  with  equal  fortitude. 

Camille  Desmoulins  said  he  suffered  solely  because  be  had  had 
too  much  compassion  for  others ;  meaning,  probably,  that  as  so^n 
as  he  discovered  the  character  of  Robespierre  and  St.  Ju^  he 
ought  without  hesitation  to  have  exerted  himself,  and  brought  about 
their  destruction.  Phelippeaux  certainly  perished  because  he 
Avas  a  just  and  humane  man :  having  been  sent  as  commissioner 
into  La  Vendee,  he  remonstrated  forcibly  against  the  execrable 
cruelties  which  were  committed  there  by  Rousin,  Rossignol,  and 
other  wretches,  who  s^m  to  have  taken  every  method  of  exaspe- 
rating the  people,  and  prolonging  the  troubles,  because  so  long  as 
the  war  continued  there,  they  bad  a  free  field  for  pillage.  Phelip- 
peaux had  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
Choudieu,  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  this  noble  spirit  to  the  scaf- 
fold, was  one  of  the  few  Robespicrrians  who  escaped  in  this  world 
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the  punishmeut  due  to  their  ofTences.  He  is  said  to  have  settled 
in  1:1  ol  land  as  a  bookseller :  for  tlic  sake  of  history  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  dmt  his  proposal  for  printing  the  papers  which  weie 
found  in  Robespierre's  apartments  had  been  adopted :  it  was  re- 
jected by  means  of  the  numerous  members  of  the  Convention,  nho 
dreaded  lest  the  proofs  of  their  own  servility  jshould  be  brought  to 
light. 

'ITie  Robespierrians  did  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph  over  Din- 
ton  :  his  execution  took  place  on  the  5th  of  April,  tlmt  of  his  suc- 
cessful enemies  on  the  {28th  of  July  following;  but  i\hat  horrora 
were  crowded  into  the  few  months  which  intervened !  Upoii  the 
triiil  of  the  king,  St.  Just  asserted  that  no  man  could  reign  inno- 
cently— *  on  we  petit  point  restter  jnnocemment ;'  he  himself  soon 
afforded  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  power  be- 
wihlers  the  understanding  and  hardens  the  heart.  Unbridled  au- 
thority indeed  seems  to  operate  like  a  specific  moral  poison,  and  to 
produce  a  madness  of  its  own,  manifesting  itself  by  Uie  most  mon- 
strous vices  aiK)  the  most  frantic  cruelty,  llie  history  of  tlie  Ro- 
man emperors  and  of  the  various  despots,  of  the  east,  exemphfia 
this,  and  the  tyranny  which  has  often  been  exercised  by  governors  of 
remote  settlements,  and  the  barbarities  committed  by  slave-captains, 
and  by^such  planters  as  Hodge  ^nd  Huggins,  are  manifestatioas  of 
the  same  disease.  When  the  elevation  has  been  sudden  and  pre- 
carious, we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  its  true  cause ; 
John  of  Leyden  is  one  instance;  Massaniello,  who  was  as  evidently 
made  mad  by  the  sway  which  he  possessed,  as  ever  drunkenness  was 
produced  by  wine,  is  another;  Lope  de  Aguirre,  a  third.  But  never 
did  this  frenzy  display  itself  so  extensively  as  during  the  French  re- 
volution. The  lion  is  said  to  become  ravenous  for  human  flesh  after 
he  has  once  tasted  it ;  in  like  manner  tyrants  seem  to  acquire  an  in- 
satiable lust  for  blood ;  Sylla  and  Augustus  are  perhaps  the  only 
persons  upon  record  in  whom  the  appetite  became  palled.  'Die 
tyranliy  of  the  Terrorists  resembled  tlie  horrors  of  a  Roman  pro- 
scription in  the  license  which  it  proclaimed  for  enmity,  and  malice, 
and  rapine.  At  its  commencement  Robespierre  meditated  nothing 
more  than  the  removal  of  those  persons  who  stood  in  his  way,  or 
were  likely  to  become  his  rivals ;  in  the  prosecution  of  this  nefa- 
rious design  he  was  compelled  to  employ  the  most  atrocious  of 
mankind,  and  indiscriminate  murder  si>cedily  became  their  occu- 
pation and  their  sport.  In  the  short  space  of.  two  years,  nearly 
3000  persons  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Paris,  according  to  tbe 
authentic  lists  published  after  the  overthrow  of  these  monsters. 
Even  the  revolutionary  forms  were  thought  too  dilatory  ;  the  per- 
manent Jury,  a  set  of  wretches  paid  for  &e  purpose  of  condemnia| 
those  who  were  brought  befs^e  them,  were  called  upon  to  saf 
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^w'heiiever  they  were  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  per- 
sons were  condemned  without  being  permitted  to  speak  in  their 
own  defence,  even  without  any  evidence  being  addnced  against 
them.  One  tribunal  was  not  sufficient;  the  guillotine  was  too 
slow ;  a  new  one,  it  is  said;  was  to  have  been  erected  which  would 
sytrike  off  eight  heads  at  once ;  and  it  is  affinned  in  the  Tahleau 
des  Prisons  lliat  a  renewal  of  the  massacre  of  September  was  in- 
tended, in  order  to  clear  the  prisons,  and  that  men  were  at  work  ih 
digging  trenches  to  receive  the  destined  victims^  when  the  revolu- 
tipii  of  ihe  9ih  of  Thermidor  took  place. 

Volumes  have  been  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  prisons  during 
ibis  dreadful  period.  The  fortitude  of  the  female  character  was 
never  more  strikingly  displayed.  A  fe*v  of  the  men  destroyed 
themselves:  more  often  the  levity  of  the  French  character 
era  me  to  their  aid ;  and  they  amused  tliemselves  with  jests,  cha- 
ntdes,  and  bouts  rimes.  A  sini^ulHr  change  in  the  deportment  of 
Oenerul  Hoche  is  said  by  the  author  of  his  life  to  have  taken  place 
while  he  was  in  confinement,  daily  expecting  to  be  executed  be- 
cause he  had  offended  St.  J  list:  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  gave 
way  to  dissipation,  and  occupied  himself  in  intriguing  with  the 
women,  and  in  writing  lampoons.  There  were  very  few  of  the 
victims  of  the  revolution  who  met  death  with  fear:  many  found  a 
better  consolation  m  philosophy ;  many  the  best  and  surest  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  they  who  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  braved  their 
fate) — pride  and  the  sense  of  inevitable  necessity,  which  it  would  be 
folly  to  resist,  supplying  the  place  of  resignation.  Under  the  sys- 
tem of  terror,  there  were  many  persons  who  sought  death  when  it 
would  not  have  sought  them.  The  Count  de  Fleury  wrote  from 
his  prison  a  note  to  Dumas,  the  President  of  the  Hevolutionary 
Tribunal,  *  Man  of  blood!  slaughterei'!  cannibal!  monster! 
wretch !  thou  hast  murdered  my  family  ,•  thou  wilt  send  to  the 
scaffold  those  who  this  day  appear  at  thy  tribunal;  and  thou 
mayst  condemn  me  to  the  same  fate,  for  I  declare  to  thee  that  I 
participate  in  their  opinions.'  The  public  accuser,  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville,  was  with  Dumas  when  he  received  this  letter,  *  Here,'  said 
Otimas,  delivering  it  to  him,  *  hete  is  a  billet-doux.'  *  This  gen-^ 
tleman,'  replied  Fouquier,  *  seems  in  a  great  hurry ;  he  must  be 
satisfied.'  The  wretch  directly  issued  orders  to  bring  him  from 
prison  ;  he  was  brought  to  the  tribunal  that  morning,  condemned 
m  the  course  of  an  hour  as  the  accomplice  of  persons  whom  hi? 
had  never  seen  before,  and  immediately  sent  to  the  scaffold,  cover- 
ed with  a  red  shirt,  as  guilty  of  having  conspired  with  Cecile  Re- 
naud  and  Admiral  to  murder  Robespierre  and  Collot  D'Herbois. 
Of  Cecile  Renaud  we  have  already  spoken.  Admiral  was  perfect- 
ly «auej  he  thought  that  the  prevaiTmg  tyraimy  would  be  over- 
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thrown,  if  the  chief  tynuits  could  be  deatroyed ;  he  chose  hb  vk* 
Uins  better  than  Charlotte  Corde,  but  using  a  less  certain  instre- 
menty  missed  his  aim ;  Collot  D'Herbois  escaped ;  and  fifly-lhrec 
persons  were  brought  to  trial  with  him  as  his  accomplices !  Amoi^ 
tbeni  w'ds  Sombreuil,  whom  his  daughter's  heroic  piety  had  sa?ed 
front  tlie  Septembrizers^  but  who  could  not  escape  from  these  more 
execrable  murderers.  Upon  seeing  them  ranged  at  the  bar.  Ad- 
miral exclaimed^  '  So  many  brave  citizens  suffering  by  my  meausf 
This  v^  as  the  only  grief  tluit  could  have  reached  me,  but  it  is  a 
poignant  one.'  Hien  turning  to  Fouauier  1 1nville,  *  Does  the 
devil  inspire  you/  said  he,  '  to  accuse  all  these  people  of  being  my 
accomplices  f  I  have  never  either  seen  them  or  known  them  V  Bat 
neither  this  declaration,  por  tlie  clear  proofs  which  the  prisoners 
could  have  adduced  of  their  innocence  were  of  any  avail ;  thar 
murder  had  been  predetermined,  and  in  eight  and  twenty  mioules 
the  whole  fifty-four  were  executed ! 

Admirai,  like  Charlotte  Cord^,  devoted  himself  with  a  noble  spi- 
rit in  the  hope  of  delivering  his  country.  Many  persons  uho 
would  have  shrunk  from  suicide  courted  death,  because  those  wfaom 
they  loved  best  had  been  destroyed ;  but  thore  were  others  a  faoia 
the  wickedness  which  they  beheld  so  overcame,  that,  as  if  the  monl 
government  of  the  earth  were  at  an  end,  they  seemed  to  think  there 
could  be  no  rest  any  wIuh^  but  in  die  grave :  the  bewiMerii^  hor- 
ror of  tlie  times  made  them 

weary  of  the  suii^ 
And  wisli  the  state  of  the  ux>rki  were  quite  undone. 

lu  this  state  of  mind,  many  persons  set  up  a  cry  of  rojalism  in 
the  streets  for  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  being  taken  before 
the  tribunal  and  put  to  death  for  it.  llie  most  extraordinary  m- 
stances  of  th'is  kind  of  self-destructiou  are  those  of  two  men,  who 
both  procured  their  own  condemnation  tliat  they  might  die  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  instrument  as  Ciiarlotte  Corde, 
whom  they  had  never  known,  and  only  seen  on  her  way  to  tin 
scaffold. 

No  person  had  so  remarkable  an  escape  as  Uromas  Paine. 
There  were  some  gaolers,  who  being  as  brutal  as  their  superiors, 
used  to  summon  all  their  prisoners,  for  the  pleasure  of  befaoidio^ 
their  suspense,  when  the  cart,  or,  as  it  was  too  truly  called,  iagramic 
bierre  roulante,  arrived  to  take  any  of  them  to  the  tribunal.  Id 
the  prison  where  he  was  confined,  the  keeper  had  some  humanity^ 
and  it  was  his  custom^  when  he  received  the  fatal  Kst,  to  mark  th« 
door  of  the  intended  victims'  apartment  with  xhalk,  unknown  to 
them,  and  call  them  out  when  the  cart  came.  The  doors  opened 
into  a  corridor^  and  when  opened  went  back  against  the  vrall. 
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Piaiiie*!  door  happened  to  be  open  when  the  keeper  wewt  round  to 
make  his  mark/ and  he  chalked  it  on  the  inside  ;  it  was  shut  \ihen 
he  caine  to  take  the  prisoners  out,  and  the  destoying  angel,  says 
Paine,  past  by.  Before  the  mistake  was  discovered  the  reign  of 
blood  was  over. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  was  the  triumph  of  fear  rather 4han  of 
justice,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  must  be  contemplated  is 
incomplete,  because  a  few  monsters  even  worse  than  himself  were 
among  the  foremost  in  sending  him  to  die  scaffold.  His  punish- 
ment however  was  as  signal  as  his  crimes.  His  under  jaw  was 
shattered  utith  a  pistol  shot,  eitlier  by  himself  in  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt at  suicide,  or  by  a  gendanne  in  the  stniggle  ;  it  was  bound 
up  with  a  slight  dressing  as  he  lay  in  the  lobby  of  the  Convention, 
ke  wished  to  wipe  away  the  blood  which  filled  his  mouth,  they 
gave  him  a  bloody* cloth,  and  as  he  pushed  it  from  liim,  diey  «aid 
to  him — *  It  is  blood — it  is  what  thou  likest  !*  There  he  lay  on 
one  of  the  benches,  and,  in  his  agony  of  mind  and  body,  clenched 
one  of  his  thighs  through  his  torn  clothes  with  such  force  that  his 
nails  entered  ms  own  fiesh,  and  were  rimmed  round  with  blood. 
He  was  carried  to  the  same  dungeon  which  Hebert,  and  Chau- 
mette,  and  Danton  had  successively  occupied ;  the  gaoler  knocked 
him  about  without  ceremony,  and  when  he  made  signs  to  one  of 
them  (for  he  could  not  speak)  to  bring  him  pen  and  ink,  the  man 
made  answer — *  What  dost  thou  want  with  it  ?  is  it  to  write  to  thy 
Maker  ?  thou  wilt  see  him  presently  f  He  was  placed  in  a  cart 
between  Henriot  and  Couthon ;  the  shops,  and  the  windows,  and 
the  house-tops  were  crowded  with  rejoicing  spectators  to  see  him 
pass,  and  as  the  cart  proceeded,  shouts  of  exultation  went  before 
it,  and  surrounded  it,  and  followed  its  way.  '  His  head  was  wrapt 
iu  a  bloody  cloth  which  bound  wp  his  shatteredjViw,  so  that  his 
pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but  half  seen.  The  horsemen  who 
escorted  him  shewed  bim  to  the  spectators  with  the  ^oint  of  their 
sabres.  The  mob  stopt  him  before  the  house  in  which  he  lived ; 
tome  women  danced  before  the  cart,  and  one  of  them  cried  out  to 
him,  *  Descend  to  hell  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  all  mo- 
thers r  The  executioner,  when  preparing  for  the  performance  of 
his  office,  roughly  tore  off  the  bandage  from  his  wound ;  Robes- 
pierre then  uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  his  under  jaw  fell  from  the  up- 
per, and  the  head  while  he  was  yet  hving  exhibited  as  ghastly  a 
spectacle  as  when  a  few  minutes  after^vard  Sampson,  holding  ^it 
by  the  hair,  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude. 

It  was  at  one  time  reported  that  Robespierre  was  the  nephew 
of  Damiens, — a  foolish  attempt  to  account  for  his  cruelties,  by 
supposing  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  settled  purpose  of  revenge. 
The  manner  of  that  poor  maniac's  execution  is  one  of  the  fonlest 
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blots  in  hbtoF}',  but  Robespierre's  conduct  b  not  to  be  (explained 
by  any  such  hypothesis ;  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  romancer, 
but  the  truth  holds  out  a  more  important  lesson ;  for  this  man  is 
one  of  the  many  persons  whom  the  revolution  made  wicked,  thoi^ 
it  did  not  iiud  ihem  so.  He  had  been  a  studious  youtli,  and  a  re- 
spectable man;  and  his  character  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  as- 
cendancy w  hich  he  obtained  over  rivals,  some  of  whom  were  cor- 
rupt, others  impudently  profligate,  aiul  of  whom  there  were  few 
Mho  had  any  pretensions  to  niorality.  He  became  bloody,  because 
a  revolutionist  soon  learns  to  consider  human  lives  as  the  counten 
M  ith  which  he  plays  his  perilous  game ;  and  he  perished  after  he 
had  cut  off  every  man  who  was  capable  of  directing  the  republic, 
because  they  who  had  committed  the  greatest  abominations  of  the 
revolution  united  against  him,  that  they  might  secure  tbemselves, 
and  wash  their  hands  in  his  blood.  '  We  are  far  from  wishing,* 
says  the  author  of  the  Biographie  Moderne, '  to  dimiuish  the  borrw 
that  he  inspires ;  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that,  like  those  animals 
which  tlie  ancients  loaded  with  all  the  iniquities  of  a  nation  at  the 
moment  of  sacrificing  them,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  crimes 
of  his  accomplices,  and  even  of  his  enemies,  who  sought  to  purify 
themselves  at  his  expense.  Robespierre,  devoured  by  ambitioD, 
believed  tliat  blood  would  be  useful  to  his  schemes,  and  he  mad* 
it  flow  in  torrents ;  but  it  would  be  absiu-d  to  imagine  that  he  ever 
could  have  invented  and  directed  all  those  little  details  of  credtj 
that  were  the  delij^ht  of  Fouquier,  Dumas,  Collot,  Carri^e,  Bil- 
laud,  Sec.  and  all  the  throng  of  proconsuls  and  members  of  com* 
niittees,  who,  less  vast  in  their  ambition,  but  more  vile,  were  some 
as  cruel,  and  others  still  more  barbarous.' 

St.  Just  is  said  to  have  been  more  equal  to  the  first  place  than 
Jlobespierre ;  but  he  wanted  that  reputation  for  private  virtues, 
which  even  in  the  worst  times,  artfl  among  the  most  corrupted  peo- 

?le,  has  its  weight.  He  had  published  an  imitation  of  Voltaire*s 
^ucelle,  .shewing  thereby  the  depravity  of  his  imagination ;  the 
hardness  of  his  heart  was  abuiKiantly  displayed  during  his  ascen- 
dancy. Caniille  Desnioulins  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death 
chiefly  in  revenge  for  a  jest  upon  him.  ITie  execrations  of  the 
people  seemed  not  to  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  St.  Just 
when  he  went  to  execution,  aiui  he  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the 
greatest  coolness.  Couthou  suffered  more.  In  Phillips*s  Anec- 
dotes it  is  said  that  he  was  seized  in  a  closet,  drowned  in  tean, 
and  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  not  courage  to  make 
use  of:  the  French  Biography  says,  that  he  wounded  himself 
slightly,  and  feigned  himself  dead.  Being  a  cripple  and  unahle  to 
move  without  assistance,  he  had  no  other  chaiure  of  escaping,  and 
this  did  not  avail  him  ;  his  deformity  was  of  such  a  kind  that,  owiuf 
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to  the  frightful  contraction  of  his  Ibwer  litnbs,  it  was  impossible 
to  fasten  him  to  the  moving  plank  of  the  guillotine  i4i  the  usual 
manner ;  and  the  executioner  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay  him  on  hi» 
side  to  receive  tlie  blow.  ITiis  ceremony  took  up  twice  the  time 
occupied  in  dispatching  his  seven  companions.  Before  the  revo* 
lution  Couthon  had  been  distin^ished  for  the  gentleness,  as  well 
as  the  integrity  of  his  character.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ro- 
bespierre himself  had  both  spoken  and  written  agaiiLSt  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  all  cases.  Dumas,  who  was  puni!^lu^d  at  the 
same  time  with  his  master,  had  just  signed  the  warrant  for  putting 
sixty  persons  to  death,  when  he  was  arrested ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
frightful  circumstances  of  these  dreadful  times  that  they  all  suf- 
fered. In  the  confusion,  no  person  thought  of  stopping  the  guil- 
lotine, and  Sampson  and  his  machine  continued  their  daily  work. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  gave  Sampson  a  little  intermission  from 
his  daily  labour,  but  not  before  he  had  performed  the  righteous 
office  of  executing  the  wretches  who  had  sent  so  many  victims  to 
the  HcafFold.  Dumas  was  carried  before  the  same  tribunal  to  be 
identified  and  condemned,  where  the  day  before  he  had  presided  as 
judge.  Fouquier  Tinvifle  was  not  executed  for  some  months  after^ 
wards.  He  made  an  able  defence,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  decline  the  officii  to  wliich  he  had  been  appointed,  and  that 
he  acted  in  obedience  to  commands  which  were  not  to  be  disputed, 
being  the  highest  authority  in  the  republic.  But  he  was  told  that 
the  commands  which  he  had  received  were,  by  his  own  account, 
inhuman  and  unjust,  that  his  compliance  with  them  was  criminal, 
and  that  his  life  was  but  a  miserable  atonement  for  the  many  thou- 
sands be  had  sported  with  in  mockery  of  justice.  This  man 
seemed  to  feel  remorse  for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffoM, 
and  trembled  as  he  ascended  it.  Coffinhal,  the  judge  in  one  of 
the  minor  tribunals,  underwent  sufferings  before  his  death,  which 
almost  in  any  other  human  being  would  excite  our  horror  and  com- 
passion. He  was  called  the  facetious  judge,  because  he  used>  in 
the  same  breath,  to  jest  with  his  victims  and  condemn  them.  A  pri- 
soner one  day  displayed  great  presence  of  mind  upon  his  trial  in 
confuting  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  saying  fre* 
'  fluently,  I  can  parry  this  part  of  the  accusation,  and  parry  that. 
Coilinhpl  interrupted  him,  and  asked  him  what  business  he  was  of; 
the  man  replied  he  was  a  fencing-master.  Then,  said  the  judge,  I  am 
going  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  you ;  parry  that  stroke  if  you 
can.  His  grand  practice,  when  a  prisoner  attempted  to  speak  in 
his  defence,  was  to  cut  him  short  by  saying,  * tu  H*a pas  ta  parole* 
During  the  overthrow  of  his  party,  Cofiiuhal  escaped,  and  con- 
realed  himself  eight  and  forty  hours  in  the  Isle  de  Cigue  m  the 
jriver.     Torrents  ef  rain  fell,  and  at  length  he  was  in  danger  every 
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minute  of  being  carried  away  by  the  flood.  Not  having  coinrage 
to  die,  lie  caught  a  piece  of  floating  timber,  and  reached  the  shore 
upon  it,  and  went  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  owed  him  five  and 
twenty  louis^  and  whom  he  thought  he  m^ht  tiust.  He  found 
from  liim  such  faith  and  such  mercy  as  he  had  shewn  to  others ; 
tlie  man  locked  him  in,  and  immediately  informed  against  him ;  he 
was  taken  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  then  told  the  gaoler  that  the 
fatigue  and  horror  which  he  had  endured  upon  the  island,  and  in 
buneting  tlie  waves,  made  the  death  he  was  alxmt  to  suflTer  a  plea- 
sure in  comparison.  His  own  inhuman  scofl^s  were  retorted  upon 
him  on  his  \vay  to  the  scafl^old.  ^  *  He  hieitj  Coffinhal!  said  some 
persons  in  the  crowd,  *  quedi^-tH  decetle  (fotte-id?  pare  ceite^a.* 
He  said  nothing,  upon  which  they  added,  *  tn  n'a  pas  la  parole! 
When  he  reached  the  place  of  execution  die  use  of  his  limbs  was 
lost,  from  cold  and  exiiaustion,  and  fear.  Coffiidud  was  the  man 
wIk),  when  I^voisier  requested  that  his  death  might  be  delayed  a 
fortnight  in  order  tliat  he  might  finish  some  important  experiments, 
told  him  the  republic  had  no  need  of  scholars  and  chemists. 

lliese  guilty  agents  of  an  execrable  tyranny  would  sooii  hate 
been  destroyed  by  Robespierre  himself.  He  was  preparing  to 
sacrifice  them  to  public  opinion,  and  with  them  those  members  of 
the  C^vention  who,  either  in  tlie  provinces,  or  in  die  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  had  oiitstript  him  m  cruelty.  Had  he  succeeded,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  acteii  the  part  of  Sylb,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  power  by  putting  an  end  to  the  system 
of  terror.  He  was  destined  to  be  the  scape-goat  himself,  a  fete 
which  he  deserved  as  the  most  prominent  of  these  men  of  blood, 
but  by  no  means  as  the  worst  of  them.  A  very  few  of  flie  most 
notorious  villuins  were  brought  to  the  block  after  him.  Cdl^t 
d*Herb()is  and  Billaud  Vareupes  escaped  with  the  inadeouate  po- 
ntshment  of  transportation.  ^  jillom,  President,*  said  me  ktter 
when  the  sentence  was  read  to  him,  ^  d  la  loffs^ue^  it  n^y  resiera 
fue  la  sonnetieJ  He  is  said  to  have  employed  himself  at  Sma* 
mari  in  teaching  parrots  to  speak.  Collot  d'Herbois  in  the  thirst 
produced  by  a  fever,  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  drank  a  bottle  of 
brandy ;  it  proved  fatal ;  he  w  as  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  hospital 
at  i[!ayenne,  xvhere  he  expired  in  tite  greatest  bodily  torments,  and 
in  far  moro  drcadfuh agonies  of  mind,  reproaching  himself  for  his 
tnounierable  crimes,  and  cursing  the  hour  of  his  birth.  Their  col- 
league, Barr^re,  who  seems  to  have  assented  to  all  their  crudties 
from  mere  cowardice,  contrived  to  be  left  behind  when  the  dhip 
sailed  with  them  from  France,  Upon  which  Bourssmlt  observed, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  failed  to  sail  with  the  wind. 
The  sort  of  contempt  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the  cOnsideratKHi 
that,  though  he  had  bet  n  the  herald  and  apologist  of  so  matir 
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murders,  he  had  occasioned  none  himself,  contributed  to  his  secu- 
rity. Before  the  revohition  he  had  lieen  a  man  of  letters,  and  the 
French  Biography  tells  us,  that  in  his  retirement  he  has  retnmed 
to  his  former  pursuits,  and  amused  himself  with  translating  the 
Night  Thoughts.  Dr.  DodJs  Prison  Thoughts  would  have  been 
more  approprinle. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  in  the  natural  order  of  a  revolu- 
tionj  knaves  and  cowards  succeedeii  to  the  sway,  elbowing  each 
other,  and  trafficking,  intriguing,  and  contending  for  power,  till  the 
people  were  wearv  of  misrule,  and  willingly  submitted^to  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  The  Directory  gave  the  hrst  s|>ecimen  of  a  mili- 
tary government ;  and  there  is  a  memorable  anecdote  connected  with 
it. — Six  deputies  were  arrested  after  the  insurrection  of  the  first  of 
Prairial,  and  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission ;  Phil- 
lips's collection  mentions  three  of  their  names,  Romme,  Bourbotte, 
and  Soubrany :  the  first  was  a  man  of  science,  and  a  sturdy  repub- 
lican ;^  but  while  the  terrorists  were  carrying  on  their  abominable 
proscription,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  harmless  employment  of 
preparing  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  the  new  calendar,  called  An- 
vuaire  du  Cu/tivaieur,  containing  short  philosophical  accounts  of 
the  plants,  animals,  and  implements  with  whkh  Fabre  d'Eglan* 
tine,  at  his. suggestion,  had  filled  the  decadary  almanack,  iif  place 
of  the  saints,  ^fhe  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  thought  hb 
book  worthy  of  beipg  published  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools, 
and  a  decree  of  the  Convention  was  issued,  ordering  that  an  edition 
should  be  printed  in  the  capital  of  every  department  for  this  pur^ 
pose.  Rom  me  must  have  been  passionately  devoted  to  agriculture 
to  imagine  that  such  a  book  could  ever  supersede  the  Flos  Sancto- 
rum, me  Nouveau  Parterre  des  Fleurs  des  Vies  des  Saints,  and  the 
numberless  other  compiladoos  of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  almost 
as  amusing,  and  quite  as  veracious  as  the'  Arabian  Tales.  He  did 
tlot  live  to  see  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  recover  their  places, 
and  eject  the  riieep  and  oxen  by  whom  they  had  for  &  while  been 
Qusled.  H«  and  his  five  companions  seem  to  have  been  selected 
as  victims  by  the  directorial  party,  for  their  known  attachment  to 
the  dcmocratical  constitution  of  1 793,  not  for  any  direct  share  which 
could  be  proved  against  them  in  the  insurrection  for  which  they  were 
to  be  sacrificed ;  and  as  the  name  of  a  revolutionary  tribuual  was 
become  odious,  they  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission, 
wbkh  did  the  business  in  a  manner  equally  sure  and  sunnnary.  The 
accused  deputies  were  fully  aware  that  their  deaths  had  been  deter- 
mined on.  Romnie,  although  strictly  watched  by  the  gendarmes, 
found  means  to  procure  and  secrete  a  strong  and  sharp  pointed 
knife,  and  he  obtained,  as  a  favour,  from  the  members  of  tlie  com- 
mission, that  be  and  his  comrades  should  be  placed  during  their  trial 
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yithio  a  hwr,  so  as  to  be  separated  from  the  geudarmesy  whose  pre- 
sence,  be  said,  was  extremely  odious  to  them.  As  soon  as  the 
sentence  of  death  was  read,  he  exclaimed — *  jichevez,  sceltrats!  cen 
esijait  de  la  liberie :' — mais  regardez  ce  que  sfavent  faire  les  pen 
trioiesT — ^Then  drawing  forth  the  knife  and  stabbing  himself,  he 
turned  toward  his  friends — AUons,  mes  camarades !  suivez  mon  ex- 
ample. The  knife  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  each  of  the  sis  stab- 
bing himself,  and  reaching  it  immediately  tu  his  colleague  next  hint 
The  writer  in  Phillips's  collection  declares  that  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
iiess  of  this  memorable  scene.  The  French  Biography  notices 
Rom  me  only,  and  makes  no  mention  of  his  fellows  :  but  it  adds  a 
report  that  the  friends  of  Romme  carried  oif  his  body  and  restored 
him  to  life ;  after  which  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  had  for- 
merly lived,  and  where  the  young  Count  Strogonoff,  to  whom  he  had 
been  tutor,  received  and  sheltered  him.  The  report,  however,  is 
discredited  by  the  person  who  relates  it. 

Perhaps  the  roost  disinterested  and  Iciist  culpable  of  all  the  re- 
volutionists are  to  be  found  among  tlie  adherents  to  the  constitu* 
tion  of  1793,  who  were  proscribed  by  the  Dnectory.  They  em- 
ployed no  artifices  to  hurry  on  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and 
they  adhered  to  republicanism  when  it  was  a  sinking  cause.  They 
lived  through  the  worst  times  of  the  revolution,  because,  a9  they 
never  thnist  themselves  forward,  they  never  excited  the  jealousy  oif 
any  party :  but  when  the  reaction  had  begun,  the  tendency  of  wiiich 
they  perceived  to  be  not  merely  towards  monarchy,  but  towards 
despotism,  sincerity  then  became  in  them  a  sufficient  crime,  and 
they  suffered  as  unjustly  as  the  royalists,  in  whose  condemnation 
they  had  joined.  The  stage  was  now  cleared,  the  principal  actors 
were  all  removed ;  and  there  remained  none  but  those  who  were 
prepared  by  want  of  principle,  or  want  of  courage,  to  submit  to  the 
course  of  events ;  and  a  revolution  which  had  begun  in  force,  and 
deception,  and  ignorance,  and  been  carried  on  in  blood,  ended,  as 
all  such  revplutions  must  end,  in  a  military  despotbm. 

*  The  causes  of  the  revolution,'  says  Babceuf,  whose  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  suspected  upon  this  point,  *  are  not,  perhaps,  such  as^mitnj 
writers  have  wished  to  represent  them,  (ionesty,  with  a  little  degr^ 
of  sagacity,  must  perceive,  and  may  confess  that  national  pride  alona 
makes  us  boast  of  the  virtues  of  the  French  as  presiding  at  the  first  cri- 
sis. I  at'tribute  it  neither  to  the  dilapidation  and  profligacy  of  the 
court,  nor  to  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  nor  to  the  numerous  im*^ 
posts,  nor  to  the  light  of  philosophy  and  the  sentiments  of  justice  iMid 
innate  patriotism,  with  which  it  has  been  pretended  that  the  hearts  of 
so  many  men  were  inflamed.  Undoubtedly  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
ill-governed,  but  not  worse  than  many  others ;  the  people  were  very 
miserable,  but  not  more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Europa*    There  was 
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light  ID  the  country^  but  the  greater  number  of  those  persons  who  pos- 
sessed it,  did  not  possess  virtue  in  due  proportion,  and  the  love  of  their 
fellow  kind.  That  which,  in  my  opinion,  contributed  most  to  the  first 
popular  commotion  is  this — we  had  just  seen  the  revolution  in  North 
America,  and  the  movements  in  Molland  and  Brabant:  the  spirit  of 
novelty  and  of  imitation,  so  natural  among  the  French,  made  them  wish 
\o  do  in  their  turn  what,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  had  given  celebrity  to 
people  whom  they  did  not  think  better  than  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  disgrace  for  a  nation  which  piques  itself  upon  surpassing  all  others 
in  all  things,  to  remain  behind  those  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves in  political  changes :  and  we  therefore  wouid  have  our  revolu- 
tion. The  revolution  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  support  of  the 
ambitious  of  all  ranks,  who  saw  a  wide  door  opened  for  fortune  and  for 
vanity.  These  1  think  were  the  chief  moving  causes  of  the.  revolution 
of  the  14th  of  July,  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  found  the 
whole  nation  at  its  service.  But  I  need  not  do  it  more  honour  than  to 
•believe  that  some  lent  their  hands  to  it  on  a  speculation,  others  for  the 
bve  of  novelty,  or  for  imitation — for  fashion,  or  for  the  mania  of  the 
day — others  were  drawn  on  mechanically,  and  very  tew  were  they  who 
engaged  in  it  from  virtue.' 

Baboeuf  overlooked  the  chief  cause.  A  feeble  court,  surrounded 
hy  false  servants,  suffered  (during  the  first  heats)  a  set  of  jour- 
nalists to  abuse  tlie  liberty  of  the  press — an  abuse  which  must 
overthrow  any  government  that  permits  it.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  or  deatli,  was  the  motto  of  one  of  these  writers,  who  conti- 
nually inveighed  against  the  king  and  queen,  till  such  invective 
brought  on  their  destruction.  The  government  that  suffers  itself  to 
be  insulted  with  impunity,  is  from  that  moment  in  danger. 

He  who  contemplates  the  history  of  the  world  with  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  and  the  comprehensive  views  of  a  philosopher,  perceives 
in  the  course  of  human  Events,  as  harmonious  an  order  as  that  which 
science  has  demonstrated  to  us  in  the  movements  of  the  material 
universe.  Evil  there  has  been,  evil  there  is,  and  evil  there  vet 
will  be ; — woe  be  to  those  by  whom  it  comes !  But  it  ever  has 
been,  and  it  ever  will  be  subservient  to  good  upon  the  great  scale. 
Particular  nations  have  degenerated,  and  countries  which  were  once 
free  and  flourishing,  have  sunk  into  servitude,  or  been  laid  waste 
by  oppression  :  still  the  amelioration  of  the  whole  has  been  gliing 
on,  and  the  human  race  has  continually  been  advancing  toward 
that  better  state  of  things  which  philosophy  teaches  us  to  expect, 
and  religion  commands  us  to  press  on  to.  The  preacher  who  should 
have  chosen  this  topic  of  consolation  in  Gaul,  or  Italy,  or  Britain, 
during  those  ages  when  all  existing  institutions  were  overthrown  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations,  would  have  found  few  to 
believe  him:  yet  who  is  there  but  must  now  acknowledge  that  it 
was  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  diat  the  Roman  empire 
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should  be  lubvcrtcd  ?  So  will  it  be  widi  that  revolution  of  which 
the  immediate  evifls  spread  themselves  year  after  year  more  widely. 
War  to  palaces,  peace  to  cottages,  was  the  cry  with  which  it  b^an ; 
but  in  tJie  train  of  horrors  which  it  has  drawn  on,  the  cottage  and 
the  palace  have  been  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Like  a  de- 
vouriog  pestilence  it  has  raged  through  every  part  of  Europe,  and* 
now  that  it  can  find  upon  our  continent  no  new  field  for  its  ra- 
vages, a  wider  scene  of  havoc  has  been  opened  in  America.  That 
the  end  will  be  good  we  believe  with  perfect  faiih  : — but  well  will 
it  be  for  us,  if,  in  its  progress,  we  discover  those  errors  which  have 
made  its  course  hitherto  so  fatal.  In  our  foreign  relations  the 
wickedness  of  the  enemy  has  given  us  all  that  could  be  wished: 
we- stand  upon  that  vantage  ground  wliich  France  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest,  and  we  are  at  this  moment  leagued,  not 
with  corrupt  courts,  and  oppressive  governments,^  but  with  people 
fighting  for  their  independence,  and  their  heartlis  and  altars — and 
with  the  friends  of  liberty  wherever  they  exist.  France  has  done 
this  for  us  abroad ;  the  example  of  France  must  be  our  security  at 
home :  it  has  been  lost  upon  our  Heberts  and  Marats,  and  Chau- 
mettcs,  who  go  onhiflaming  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  fero- 
cious part  of  the  community,  as  if  they  .themselves  were  not  sure  to 
be  the  victims  in  their  turn,  of  the  revolution  which  they  are  la- 
bouring to  produce.  The  circumstances  of  England  give  these 
men  far  greater  advantages  than  their  fellow  journalists  and  writers 
enjoyed  m  France.  We  may  hereafter  take  occasion  to  show  in 
Avhat  manner  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  is  favourable  to 
their  nefarious  prospects,  and  what  are  the  means  by  which  they 
may  best  be  counteracted. 


Art.  XV.     Poems,  by  William  Robert  Spencer,  pp.  240.  8vo. 
London;  Cadell  and  Davis.  1811. 

Xl/'E  cannot  ranlc  these  productions  of  Mr.  Spenca*  higher  than 
\f^  poeti7  of  the  boudoir.'  The  style  of  writing  is  perfc^y 
wellTbred,  civU,  and  unassuming;  but  the  force  and  tone  of  nis|M- 
ration  are  wanting.  If,  indeed,  the  absence  of  bold  and  original 
thoughts  could  be  compensated  by  sensibility  almost  morbid,  and 
b^r  the  flutter  of  wit,  which  never  rises  to  a  painful  height,  we 
might  repose  on  Mr.  Spencer's  pages  with  del^ht ;  for  they  re- 
semble the  conversation  of  Chaucer  s  Abbess,  in  which 

*  AH  was  charity  and  tender  heart.' 

The  first  poem  in  this  little  collection  b  a  translation  of  Burgher  s 
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celebrated  ballad,  which  afforded  a  subject  of  emulation  to  con* 
tending  wits^  some  years  i^.  Mr.  Spencer's  version  is  sprightly 
and  elegant.  Hie'Teutonic,  sublime,  and  terrible,  are«well  given. 
The  Year  of  Sorrow  ia  an  original  Poem,  written  to  commemo- 
rate several  cbmestic  afflictions,  which  the  course  of  that  period 
bad  produced  to  the  author,  llie  idea  of  this  piece  is  not  very 
fortunate,  for  it  consbts  merely  of  a  string  of"  epitaphs,  without 
any  other  plan  than  tliat  resulting  from  Uieir  dates.  He  who 
grieves  by  the  Almanack,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  create  much 
Mvmpathy.     lliere  are,  however,  many  good  lines. 

•  And  art  thou  gone,  Parent*  and  friend  revered! 
Parent  of  her  by  evVy  charm  endear'd ; 

Yes,  thou  art  gone!  thy  Susan,  far  away. 
Smiled  no  sweet  sunshine  on  thy  closing  day. 
Not  on  her  breast  thy  drooping  forehead  hung. 
Not  to  her  lips  thy  summonM  spirit  clung, 
Ah!  no— whilst  others  watch'd  thy  ebbing  breath, 

•  And  lightened  by  their  love  the  load  of  Death, 
Ilaply  thy  Susan,  in  a  distant  land, 

K'en  at  that  hour  the  scheme  of  pleasure  plann'd 
To  meet  once  more  on  Danube's  happy  plain. 
And  clasp  a  Mother  to  her  heart  again!' — p.  41. 

Those  on  the  Honourable  Mrs.  FJiis,  are  still  better. 

*  Breixihc  soft,  Imliaii  gales!  and  ye  that  wing 

The  tidelt'ss  shore,  where  never-chanping  Spring 

Rules  all  the  halcyon  year,  breathe  soft,  and  shed 

Your  kindliest  dews  o'er  pale  Eliza's  head! 

Propitious  grant  an  anguish'd  mother's  prayer. 

And  save  a  wedded  lover  from  despHir. 

Vain  was  the  hope — in  Beauty's  earliest  pride. 

E'en  in  the  porch  of  life,  Eliza  died; 

Kre  yet  the  green  leaf  of  her  days  was  come. 

The  death-Sturm  rose,  and  swept  her  to  the'tomb!'^— p.  44. 
Tl*e  short  poem  entitled  the  Visionary,  is  sweetly  expressed ; 
though  it  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  a  welUknown  phraae, 
ihe  ghost  of  departed  pleasure.. 

'  When  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 

Her  pall  of  transient  death  has  spread. 

When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise. 

And  nought  is  wakeful  but  the  dead ! 

No  bloodless  shape  my  way  pursues. 

No' sheeted  ghost  my  couch  annoys, 

Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  views, 

Visions  of  long  departed  joys ! 

♦  •  The  Conntcss  Dowager  of  JcRison  WaUworlli,  Mri.  Spencer*!  motber,  died  at 
f  leidelberg  in  Gerioaiij.* 
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The  shade  of  youthful  hope  is  there, 

That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died; 

Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 

With  phantom  honours  at  her  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh  ! 

They  once  were  friendship,  Iruth,  and  love  1 

Ob,  die  to  thought,  lo  memVy  die. 

Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove !' — pp.  67,  fiS. 

I1ie  ballad  of  Beth  GileH  has  been  so  frequently  printed,  and 
has  found  so  much  favour  \i'ith  most  readers,  that  we  do  not  think 
it  nccesHar}'  to  analyse  it.  The  author  has  certainly  ^  dallied  with 
the  innocence'  of  his  subject,  *  like  the  old  age.'" 

The  Kmigraftt's  Grave  contains  some  pathetic  lines,  though  the 
measure  is  mihappy : 

*  Why  mourn  ye,  why  strew  ye  those  flow  Vets  art)und 
To  yon  new-sodded  grave,  as  ye  slowly  advance  ? 
In  yon  new  sodded  grave  (ever  dear  be  the  ground) 
Lies  the  stranger  we  lovM,  the  poor  exile  of  France. 
And  is  the  poor  exile  at  rest  from  his  woe, 
No  longer  the  sport  of  misfortune  and  chance  ? 
Mourn  on^  village  mourners,  my  tears  too  shall  flow 
For  the  stranger  we  lov'd,  the  poor  exile  of  France. 
Oh  !   kind  was  his  nature,  tho*  bitter  his  fate. 
And  gay  was  his  converse,  tho'  broken  his  heart; 
No  comfort,  no  hope,  his  own  breast  could  elate. 
Though  comfort  and  hope  he  to  all  could  impart. 
Kver  joyless  himself,  in  the  joys  of  the  plain 
Still  foremost  was  he  mirth  and  pleasure  to  raise; 
How  sad  was  his  soul,  yet  how  blithe  was  his  strain, 
When  he  sang  the  glad  song  of  more  fortunate  days!' — pp.  134, 135. 

Of  the  French  verses,  as  we  cannot  speak  well,  we  shall  saj 
nothins.  It  is  impossible  to  close  the  volume,  without  regrettiDg 
the  trifling  direction  which  the  «udior  has  given  to  talents  and  ac- 
quirements which  might  have  attained  much  higher  praise,  by  more 
vigorous  exertion.  Where  we  perceive  so  much  taste  and  feeliBg, 
we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  attention  to  subjects  requiring  some 
thought  and  research,  would  have  roused  the  author  to  strains  of 
a  deeper  tone.  But  in  the  pages  before  us,  the  celebration  of 
beauty  supersedes  all  thought,  or,  at  least,  only  leaves  the  author  a 
disposition  to  be  ingenious.  To  become  a  dangler  of  the  muses 
is  a  propensity  as  unfortunate  in  literature,  as  a  similar  turn  in  gal- 
lantry. The  iirst  impulses  of  imagination,  like  those  of  the  affec- 
tions, are  debased,  if  they  are  not  .directed  to  an  estimable  object^ 
and  the  generous  warmth  of  those  early  feelings  can  hardly  be  re- 
oalled  in  either  case. 
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Abt.  XVI.  Eunpidis  Supplicejf  Afulieres,  Iphii^ehia  in  Aulide, 
et  in  TauriSf  rum  Nolis  Jer.  Marklufnii  integns,  el  aliorum  se- 
lertis.  Accednnt  de  GracwHm  quint  a  DecUnatione  imparisyl- 
lahka,  et  iudeformata  Latiuontrn  tcrtia,  Quastio  Grarmnatica, 
Kxplicationes  wtcrum  aliquot  j-Juctoruniy  Epistoirv  quadam  ad 
iyOnilliumdat(Vj  cum  lud'uibus  necessariis.  Oxonii.  1811. 
4to.  et  8vo.     pp.  544. 

/^UT  of  the  long  list  of  our  countrymen  who  cultivated  Greek 
^-^  literature  during  the  eighteenth  century,  seven  names  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  have  lately  been  selected  by  a  very  competent 
judge  of  the  subject,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  still  alive,  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  a 
place  at  the  first  table  of  gram maticti!  on  critical  fame  in  preference 
to  more  than  one  of  the  guests  whom  he  has  admitted  to  it.  These 
guests  are  Richard  Bentley,  Richard  Dawes,  Jeremiah  Markland, 
John  Taylor,  J^onathan  or  John  Toup,*  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  and 
Richard  Porson.  We  do  not  objeet  to  this  selection,  althoi!gh  we 
are  not  quite  certain  that  one  of  the  preceding  names  ought  not  to 
be  exchanged  for  that  of  Samuel  Musgrave.  To  be  one  of  seven 
or  eight  mtw  who  have  attained  the  greatest  eminence  in  a  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  to  the  pursuit  of  which  hundreds  have  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  in- 
considerable achievement.  The  following  character  of  Markiand, 
which  is  contained  in  one  of  Hurd's  letters  to  Warburton,  and  which, 
we  transcribe  from  the  publication  now  before  us,i-  must  unques- 
tionably be  considered  as  a  caricature. 

^  After  all,  I  believe  the  author  is  a  good  man,  and  a  learned  ;  but  a 
miserable  instance  of  a  man  of  slender  parts  and  sense,  besotted  by  a 
fondness  for  his  own  peculiar  study,  and  stupified  by  an  intense  appli- 
cation to  the  minvtice  of  it.' 

Much  of  thte  asperity  of  thb  censure  is,  of  course,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  noble  contempt,  which  men  of  cultivated  understand- 
ings so  frequently  feel  for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  different  ' 
from  dieir  own.     As,  however,  the  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have 
despised  all  verbal  critics^  and  as  the  bishop*s  patron  was  also  the 

•  •  It  is  remarkable,  that  thongh  his  name  was  Jonathan,  in  liis  later  writings  [for  in- 
witanee,  in  the  title-page  and  dedication  of  his  edition  of  Louginus]  he  always  calls  bin- 
sell'  in  Latin  Joannet  Toupius.  In  some  of  the  books  he  had  when  young,  he  has  writ- 
ten  K  Librit  Jona.  Towp' — Genllenian's Magazine,  March,  1785,  p.  18^.  Before  he  bo- 
eame  bold  enough  to  write  Joatinet  T(*^tpius  at  length,  he  called  himself  in  Latin  Jo.  T<f- 
pmf.  He  adopts  this  contraction  in  his  Emendatiane*  in  Suidam,  and  he  is  called  Jtt, 
Toupiut  by  Dr.  Bomey,  who  writes  at  full  length  the  names  of  the  other  six  *  Magnani- 
mi  Heroes.'  The  old  controversy  respecting  Consul  Ttrtturn  and  Consul  Tcrtio  was  de- 
cided in  the  same  manner.     A.  Gellius,  L.  X,  cap.  1. 

f  See  pp.  148  and  149  of  the  first  port  or  volutue.  ' 
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patron  of  Toup,  it  is  probable,  that  the  low  esteem  ia  iivhich  poor 
Marklaiid  was  held,  aros^,  in  some  degree,  from  his  blindness  io 
not  discovering  that  William  Warburton  was  the  first  diviue,  philo^ 
sopher,  and  critic  of  the  age,  and  that  Richard  Hurd  was  the  se- 
cond. We  are  willing  to  recur  to  any  mode  of  accountii^  for 
Hurd*s  unfavourable  opinion  of  Markland's  mental  faculties,  ra- 
ther than  to  allow  the  enemy  to  maintain,  on  such  grave  authorit}-, 
that,  if  labour  and  patience  be  not  wanting,  any  blockhead  may  be 
fashioned  into  what  is  commonly  called  a  great  scholar.  At  tbe 
same  time,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  assert  that  Markland  was  a 
nian  of  genius,  or  that  he  possessed  a  very  vigorous  understanding. 
When  Dr.  Burney  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  *  Magnanimous 
Hero,'  we  apprehend  that  it  was  not  Dr*  Uumey's  intention  that 
die  expression  should  pass  current  for  the  highest  value  at  which  it 
is  capable  of  being  estimated.*  Markland's  literary  character  is  not 
very  difficult  to  describe.  He  was  endowed  with  a  respectable 
portion  of  judgment  and  sagacity.  He  was  very  laborious,  loved 
retirement^  and  spent  a  long  life  in  iUe  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  For  modesty,  candour,  literary  honesty,  and  courteous- 
ness  to  other  scholars,  he  is  juiitly  considered  as  the  model  which 
ought  to  be  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  every  critic.  Gifted  as 
he  was,  we  are  not  aware  that  he  could  have  applied  his  faculties  to 
any  object,  with  more  credit  to  himself  and  more  advantage  to 
others,  than  to  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature.  He  certainly 
would  not  have  been  eminent  as  a  theologian,  a  metaphysician,  a 
political  economist,  an  historian,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  writer  of 
farces,  or  a  reviewer. 

Of  all  Markland's  critical  writings,  which  are  numerous,  the 
most  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  most  generallyesteemed,  is  his  Conn 
mentary  on  the  SuppUces  of  Euripides.  This  work,  after  it  had 
lain  by  for  several  years,  was  given  by  the  author  to  the  late  Dr. 
Hefoerdai,  with  full  liberty  either  to  print  it  or  to  burn  it.  Dr. 
Heberden  politely  chose  the  former  alternative,  and,  accordingly, 
in  the  year  17^3,  when  Markland  was  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age,f  the  Supplices  of  Euripides  and  the  Commentary  of  M  arkland,  * 
together  with  the  Qua$tio  Grammaticaj  and  the  Explicationes  Ve- 
terum  aliquot  Auctorum^  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  article,  were 
very  elegantly  printed  by  William  Bowyer  in  a  thin  quarto  volume. 
Tbe  press  was  corrected  by  Dr.  Jortin.  A  second 'edilioo,  in  oc- 
tavo, with  several  additions,  omissions,  and  correcUons,  was  pub- 


*  It  may  alto  be  aaid  with  great  truth,  that  "Magnamniiout  Heroet  is  not  a  fair  t 
tioa  of  Magnanimi  Harors.    See  Warburton's  translation  of  Thomas  BentU^y's  dedaca- 
tion  of  his  Horace.     Notes  to  the  Dnociad,  B.  II«  t.  S05. 

t  Markland  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1776.    In  a  short  acooont  of  his  Uft,  unerted 
h)  the  Annual  Resistei  for  tbat^  year,  he  is  sAd  to. have  becu  bom  ia  Aosus^  169?. 
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liahed  in  the  year  1775.  Marklund's  notes  on  the  Iphigenia  in  Au- 
lide,  and  Iphigenia  in  Taui  is,  which  are  much  less  copious  and  va- 
luable than  those  on  die  Supplices,  were  published  in  octavo  in  the 
jear  177 1>  and  were  never  reprinted  until  the  appearance  of  the 
present  volume. 

lu  correcting  the  text  of  these  three  plays^  Markland  derived 
great  assistance  from  the  collation  of  three  manuscripts  in  the 
Kojal  library  at  Pans^  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Mus- 
grave,  and  of  which  Musgrave  hiqiself  afterwards  made  use  in  pre- 
|>aring  his  own  edition  of  Euripides.  Only  two  of  these  copies 
are  manuscripts  in  the  strict  sense  of  t^  word.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  of  the.  Royal  Libraiy  they  are  numbered  2887  and 
S817.  The  former  is  called  A  by  Markland  and  E  by  Musgi-av^. 
The  latter  is  called  B  by  Markland  and  G  by  Mumnve.  The 
third  copy^  which  is  called  C  by  Markland  and  P  by  Musgrave^is 
thus  described  in  Musgrave's  list :  Liber  Impressus  yu^em  Bi" 
bliotheaef  collatus  cum  MSio  usque  adfinem  Iphi^ema  Tauricd. 
In  the  library  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
^Idine  edition  of  Euripides,  collated  with  ati  unknown  manuscript 
in  some  of  the  plays.  This  collation  is  called  Codex  Oxoniensia 
by  Markland,  who  has  made  no  use  of  it  except  in  the  Iphigetiia  in 
Tatuis.  ^ 

'On  comparing  the  various  readings  of  the  three  Parluan  copies, 
as  they  are  exhibited  by  Markland,  with  Musgrave's  representation 
of  them,  we  observe  that  each  of  these  editors  has  neglected  to 
mention  several  readings  which  are  noticed  by  the  other,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  noticed  by  both.  We  also  ob- 
serve that  Markland  and  Musgrave  sometimes  differ  in  their  reprd* 
sentation  of  the  readings  of  the  same  passage  in  the  same  manu- 
script. In  the  Supplices,  for  instance,  the  common  reading  of 
V,  106  is  as  follows:  0»  V  c^^fl  rov^f  xaT^ij,  %  (^  recte  Barnesius) 
TovTourixvA;  If  Markland  is  correct,  the  Codex  Regius  2817 
reads  rmvSs  instead  of  rovSf.  If  Musgrave  is  correct,  the  same 
manuscript  reads  rovrwv  instead  of  roirou.  If  Markland,  as  weB 
as  Musgrave,  had  actually  examined  the  manuscript  in  question, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  MS.  reads  both  raovik 
^-ai^f f  and  rourm  irUvoj,  and  that  each  collator  had  been  guilty  of  a 
different  oversight.  But  Markland's  acquaintance  with  the  Pari- 
sian manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  derived  entirely  from  Mus- 
grave's  collation.  U  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, either  Markland  or  Musgrave  has  unintentionally  misrepre- 
sented the  readitig  of  one  of  those  manuscripts.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  these  omissions  and  misrepresentations,  against 
which  the  greatest  care  and  attention  will  hardly  secure  an  editor. 
It  frequently  happens  that  two  accounts  of  the  readings  of  the 
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iame  manuscript  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  as  almost  to  out- 
weigh the  strongest  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  copm  fixwn 
which  the  collations  are  taken. 

Markland's  editions  of  these  three  tragedies  having  become 
scarce,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  reimpression  of  them, 
even  if  it  had  been  made  without  any  improvement.  This,  how- 
ever, is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Al- 
tliough  the  editor  of  the  volume  (or  rather  volumes)  now  before  ot 
does  not  name  himself,  it  is  well  known  that  the  publication  of  it 
was  superintended  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
who  has  lately  been  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  that 
University.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  in  a  very  short  ad- 
vertisement, that  he  has  occasionally  altered  Markland's  text,  al- 
though never  wiUK)ut  sufficient  authority;  that  to  Markland's  notes 
he  has  added  a  selection  from  those  of  Musgrave  and  others ;  and 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  enrich  the  present  edition  with  a  num- 
ber of  short  notes  copied  from  Mr.  Person's  writing  in  the  margins 
of  his  copies  of  the  preceding  editions.  Many  of  Mr.  Porson's 
notu({C  are  very  curious  and  valuable,  and  their  number  is  consider- 
able. If  we  did  not  foresee  that  this  article  M'ill  be  intolerably 
long,  we  would  point  out  the  principal  improvements  of  the  text 
of  which  Mr.  Porson  is  tl»e  author.  With  the  greatest  of  all 
diese  improvements  the  friends  of  ancient  literature  are  already 
v?ell  aqquainted : — we  mean  the  rejection  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  beginning  with  v.  153^.  Several  verses  in 
this  scene  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Markland.  For  instance, 
▼.  1589*  '^Hf  alfxari  /3a)/tof  i^pouvrr  ap^Y,v  t^^  fleow. 

Among  other  improvements  in  this  edition,  we  ought  to  mentioii 
the  readings  of  the  Aldine  edition,  which  are  only  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Markland,  but  which  Mr.  Gaisford  has  represented 
very  diligently  and  faithfully.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  also  printed  the 
commentary  on  the  Supplices  in  such  a  manner  as  distinctly  to  ex- 
hibit the  variations  of  the  quarto  and  octavo  editions.  To  the 
Eaplicati Giles  Ftterum  aliquot  Auctorum  Mr.  Gaisford  has  sob- 
joined  five  letters  from  Markland  to  D'Orville,  copied  from  the 
original^)  in  the  Bodleian  Library.*  We  are  afraid  that  grown  get  * 
tlemen,  who  wish  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  Greek,  will  hardly 
allow  us  to  include  among  these  improvements  the  omission  of  the 
Luin  version. 

*  Iivone  of  the<ie  letters,  Markland  enters  into  the  tiresome  and  absurd  disputes  be- 
tween D'Orville  and  De  Pauw,  (the  Peacock,)  and  talks  of  Tata  grex  ab$Jtta  de  r»rte 
Jwioniit.  It  is  difficult  to  be  witty  and  wise  at  the  same  time,  and,  accordingly,  rvkfacr 
sure  than  a  year  afterwards,  Markland  discovered,  on  readmg  over  the  fool  cop?  of  b 
letter,  thdt  he  ought  lo  have  said  Totui  grex  abscmm.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  tranqniilttf 
U  hb  temp^,  that  thi«  discovery  appears  not  to  have  aflectcd  his  healdi. 
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In  Markland's  own  editioDs,  the  verses  of  theae  three  plays  are 
mimbered  exactly  as  in  the  edition  of  Barnes,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  hundred  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Supplices,  ;in  which 
Markland  has  produced  a  small  variation,  by  counting,  as  two 
verses,  v.  1 1£7  of  Barnes's  edition.  In  Mr.  Gaisford's  editioQ  of 
the  Supplices,  the  first  songof  the  Chorus,  which  is  printed  accord- 
ii^  to  the  arrangement  of .  I)r,  Bumey,  contains  eleven  lines  more 
than  in  Markland's  edition.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  also  made  one  verae 
of  w.  273  and  £79  of  Markland's  edition.  In  consequence  of 
these  two  alterations,  tlie  verse  which  is.  numbered  ^QO  in  Mark- 
land's  edition  is  numbered  290  by  Mr.  Gaisford.  This  difference 
is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  play.  Mr.  Qabford  has  not  altered 
the  numbers  in  the  two  other  plays,  and  in  Markland's  Commentary 
00  the  Supplices  Mr.  Gaisford  has  ei^ibited  Markland's  numera- 
tion as  well  as  his  own.  We  adhere  to  the  numeration  of  Barnes 
and  Beck. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labours  of  Markland,  the  text  of  these  three  tragedies  was 
full  of  difficult  and  corrupt  passages.  The  number  of  these  pas- 
sages is,  indeed,  greatly  reduced  in  the  present  edition,  but  it  is  still 
very  considerable.  The  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  in- particular,  which 
ia  one  of  the  finest  of  our  author's  tragedies,  is  so  much  depraved, 
that  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  ought  to  arise  from  the  periH 
sal  of  it,  is  lost  to  the  reader.  Could  we  hope  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  our  Review  would  find  its  way  into  the  study  of  Mr.  Fre- 
deric Henry  Bothe  at  Berlin,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  t&e 
Iph^enia  \n  Aulide  to  his  earliest  consideration.  We  have  pe- 
rused, with  infinite  delight,  the  fourteen  admirable  Greek  tragedies 
ivhich  he  has  composed  on  the  subjects  of  the  fourteen  surviving 
plays  of  JEschylus  and  Sophocles.  By  retaining  all  that  is  tolera- 
ble in  the  original  tragedies,  and  by  adding  much  that  is  excellent 
of  his  own,  Mr.  Bothe  has  produced  two  sets  of  dramatic  com- 
positions, which  are  as  much  superior  to  their  prototypes,  as  the 
Orlando  Inamorato  of  Benii  is  superior  to  that  of  Boiardo. 
Hereafter,  the  original  iEschylus  and  the  original  Sophocles  must 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  '  Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  six 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  founded.'  We  are  not  certain  that  the 
task  of  re-writii^  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulide  could  not  be  executed  in 
England.  But  Mr.  Bothe  has  already  obtained  possession  of  the« 
ground,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  he  should  be  maintained  in  it. 

We  must  not  be  understood  ^  meaning  to  insinuate  that  passages 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain  or  correct  are  inexplicable  or  in- 
corrigible, wh^  we  profess  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  difficultiea 
and  corruptions  of  these  three  plays  are  placed  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism.    It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  manuscripts  may 
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be  <&cov«red  which  differ  widelj  from  tfiese  whidi  are  nktmif 
knoivtiy  and  that  the  true  readings  of  dome  passages  may  lie  eoa- 
eealed  in  those  dtations  of  ancient  authors  which  have  mded  Iks 
vi^pknce  of  Porson  and  otfier  critics.  It  is  probable  that  Ifae 
prmted  and  unprinted  remains  of  the  ancient  grammarians  w«wM 
repay  to  an  editor  of  diese  plays  the  labour  of  -a  minut^  attentive 
eaammation.  In  die  mean  time,  much  may  be  done  in  a  small 
W9J  by  a  careful  and  reiterated  perusal  of  die  text.  Although 
most  of  die  observations  contamed  in  the  foUovni^  pi^gea  are  of 
very  little  consequenpe  when  separately  considered,  peibaps  diey 
may  derive  some  value  from  their  number.  Nothuig  but  want  of 
room  has  prevented  us  from  enlarging  the  number  very  CHXisidera- 
bly.  We  request  the  reader,  befo/e  he  lays  aside  "Ais  artkie^  to 
compare  the  following  corrections  with  the  received  text.  SuppL 
9«.  xawwr.  V.  303.  cr^Xfi.  V.  393.  huiwri  y.  V.  408.  w 
xAfTov.  V.  455.  wu,^W(rrrm.  V.  543.  xpu^oirai.  V.  7^-  rotUk 
Toi.  V.  745.  Ot  Tof  ferfv^»/ww^  V.  7o7.  Aiiror /tttr  o5r.  V.  7M. 
hftAi  V^  ^  wcdBm.  V.  797.  xo//  tig  Altw.  V.  942.  mM  V.  Y. 
10€2.  ^p^^vag  (^tpa-tpovilag  Aldus).  Iph.  Aul.  14  K  oXs-cSSm; 
Ife?.  T.  193,  riv  Oixioos.  V.  194.  t5j  SceXoifiTroj.  V.  675.  irrigt^. 
Vv.  873, 880, 1 131.  xwtTr.  V.  l358.  f^xn-  V.  1438.  pJir  oSv  ri. 
V.  1450.  ftro;  n.  V.  1458.  WXcj)  y ,  d^yimo;  t\  V.  1484-  f  XP^- 
Iph.Taur.  4.Towy.  V.  105.  JtoS  rt.  V.  311.(farrh.  V.375.  ioora 
^nXffco^  V.400.SovaxoxXO(xy.  V.  489.  ra;  t' IfM^.  V.  658.r«ml. 
V.  848.  WttOKTiy.  V.  856.  J  fuyyo/.  V.  932.  *yy^^  V.  95a 
vw^oy,  oUm  orrt^  V.  961, 2.  il;  S/»i}r  |  Xmpr.  V.  964.  thniw  t. 
V.  1014.  iriXtiTfui  ^aXX^^  V.  1064.  JWtXif  rot  y\So<nr\  V.  1206. 
xttxxopC^irraiv  yn.  V.  1210.  ftnwrwrir.^  V.  1235.  Ai)A/oi^.  V. 
1435.  iroiSi)9M0y)ui2ir. 

SUPPLICES. 

V.  21.  *A]jp«tfT«(,  S/«fui  UUfu^t  riyym  Hi,  Kmtm*  The  comma  afbr 
Sit  ought  to  be  expunged.  The  words  oh  KfiWu  are  to  be  translated 
Im$  Ikre.  So  in  the  Hecuba,  v.  4%S.  Am  vIiuk  ^>  mtt*  ^e^w'  ^ 
yO«N\  TaxO^i,  iiffVm.  In  English,  f/err  t^  £»6f.  Iph.  Taur.  S67.  *Bii|* 
#*  9VX  lfir%\  i^ifuth  TiM(  eiS#9m^f  otk.  Some  gods  aresiliiMg  here.  It 
it  prop^  to  admonish  learners,  that  the  pronouns  Sk  and  tSrvc  are  fre- 
quently to  be  rendered  Htrty  and  still  more  frequently  Hither,  la  dn 
Heraciida,  the  Chorus  says*to  lolaus,  v.  81.  "Qlf  U  «(m(  ylk  3  yifm 
vn]p^rra^»9  uimw  SxAk  Xmit^  So  the  passage  is  pointed  in  the  two  eai^ 
liest  editions.  In  the  third  edition,  that  is  to  say,  the  Basil  editioD  of 
1544,  if  is  followed  by  a  note  of  intem^tion,  as  if  the  meaning  were, 
Is  this  the  man  f  The  ancient  punctuation  has  never  been  restored. 
The  nominative  plural  oth,  when  joined  to  a  verb  Which  signifies  mo- 
tion to  a  place, ii^  often  corrupted  into  Sh.  See  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  111. 
whera  Brunck  ought  to  hare  adopted  the  readiag  of  his  ikmbmnm,  aad 
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>f  the  old  editions :  Siy*.  rtf i^rrai  yof  oi9b  H  nri;  Sf^f  voXam^i  ^c 
3jp«f  twirx^M.  So  £unp.  Or.  348.  Ito}  ^nt  j^o^iXivc  «%  )i  9rii;0M 
^»IXa§<  &f«(.     Here  al»o  niost  of  the  editions  read  Sh, 

V.  37.  KV'i  rp^  o^Tv,  ^ypo  eiHT^tf  ftnA^Sr.  Markland  and  Mr.  Gais- 
6rd|  in  their  notes  on  this  line,  point  out  several  verses,  in  ^ich  tho 
ast  syllable  of  the  accusative  singular  of  nouns  ending  in  ETZ,  is  made 
hort,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Attic  poets.  To  thes* 
nstances  we  are  inclined  to  add  Eurip.  El.  409.  "Bm  it  wm^^lw  rftff 
fAov  fiK»v  Taxfof,  The  common  .reading  is  rAX^i^r  rf^fh,  which  w« 
ipprehend  not  to  be  better  Greek  than  waXtnh  wm^ifot.  Compare  v. 
D.  Tof  ^\f  wcvrf^'yfeuli  vutTJwrtt  rfofU^.  In  V.  27 1.  of  the  same  playt 
he  last  syllable  of  the  accusative  plural  is  made  short :  'EaOm^  A  U  wSt 
>«f/«K  &f  urant  rerr^; 

(jH^Tv,  So  V.  774  many  editions,  includidg  that  now  before  us,  read 
jXMfftlMf  with  a  single  M« 

V.  87.  TiMtfF  yiw  inov0'tf,  utn  ffriowp  ur^W99,  StKfSw  r§  Mmvtf  tS»]^ 
tTArr^MVf  ifn  ^Hx^v^  lo^r^^ ;  Read,  Th^atv  yoM^  nwna;  In  order  to  esta- 
ilish  this  alteration,  we  will  subjoin  the  Aldine  reading  of  a  few  paw* 
;es  of  our  poet,  in  which  the  termination  of  a  miManttvt  has  been  im^ 
»rop<;rly  assimilated  to  that  of  an  adjoining  word.     Some  examples  of 


^fj^*l^ifM  y%9iff^%,  ibid.  1151*  X«Xxlo»0tF  MrAoi;  kpueu^Zf  arfam^MrSv 
oTfivnpJtra*).  In  this  verse,  the  common  reading  is  two  degrees  removed 
rem  the  true  readings  AeuHui&t  arfonn^raf.     Tro.  685.  *0  ^h,  wmf 

4el.  454t  ''AyyiiAov  tf^ir  JW«^Mt  {h^w6t»taj)  TtHrf  ^Ti.  Ion.  1181.  Tiff 
^  ftfirrm  ^yjkpi  (/i^x^)  ^^yvpi^rovc  Xfvaiaq  ri  f liXdK* 

V.  1 16.  OUrf  Sf  arfartimr  ioTf^rtv^  SXiG^iof ;  J^ern  f?o^eft  «t«e  M^ei^ 
ygatiane.  M.  Perhaps  we  may  say,  J^ferrt  debet  wie  M^^rrogo* 
'aoiie.  Solph.  Taur.  517.  TmUf  fow^  oM\  St;  •«'«rra;^  ^^.  Androm. 
164.  'BfiF  M  tif  kinr'  tTiMF  •W  rev  «Xi;«F.  Bacch.  462.' T^f  M^m^i 
VfJiKt*  •IwU  vtv  nXim.  Heracl.  89.  Thp^H^bLo^QP  tart  rev  vof^ara'mw 
leXooF.  e^  yof  ^m^  iuAfwurof  roh.  The  enclitic  rev  has  not  prevented 
he  two  last  examples  from  being  printed  with  the  mark  of  interroga- 
ion.  Mr.  Poreon  has  retained  the  Interrogation  in  Hec.  239.  Ow 
irlx'  SkIh  'Uiev  xor^erof 9  and  has  omitted  it  in  v.  994.  Ol^'  oIp  'AOaFof 
ixU^i  7f»  ^rlyM* 

y .  133.  Tf  1*  ({iAmmk  r«rJW«  *Af^Uf9  H^ ;  Tok  pro  rf  optitnt  oom^enU 
tiy  dqtkxMdmodtmrfpmiiht  Ha  rmlt  nro  riri  ponerent  Tragici.  Quad 
umfubbmTpUo.  M.     Soph.  Tnich.980.  Ildt^a  roHn  |3^ot«0f  xufA«i ; 

St,  149.  O  ¥  OliUcov  waUf  rlu  r^ry  Qiff»i  XirJy.  nfl»7(,  f t/oii  a6  omni' 
hts  esemplaribui  qberat^  inserendum  puta'n  metri  gratia.  G.  Mr.  Oais- 
bed's  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Porson,  who  has 
rolleeted  aeventl  instances  of  the  same  omission.* 

*  A  person  who  is  iM>t  ianiiJiarly  acquainted  whh  the  nide  and  inartificial  economy 
ft  the  iheek  dnma,  caa  hardly  rMd  thw  verae  without  exdainuB^  ia  the  wordeof  Mc. 

o  a  3  ^V.  158. 
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V.  158.  T»  A  «X^«r;  SxSo'f  'A^ii^tt  y%  r^f  gUu  Instead  of  ri  X  990% 
Mr.  PorsoD  (Pratf,  ad  Hec,  p.  40  J  silently  reads  ri  vXimk,  which  rea^ 
ing  Mr.  Gaisford  has  admitted  inter  the  text.  It  is  certain,  that  in  tia- 
^ic  iambics,  a  monosyllable  which  is  incapable  of  beginning  a  vene,  as 
»r,  yof,  ift,  f4,\9f  rt,  tk,  is  very  rarely  employed  as  the  second  syllable 
of  a  tribrach  or  dactyl.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  .£schylusaf- 
fords  no  example  of  this  license,  and  Sophocles  only  two  :  Phil.  999* 
C^lfroTf  7**  o!l'  %»  xf^  fu  wat  vaOi5  xojt^r.  Ibid.  1392.  OvUw^*  htirrm  y 
Sort  rip  TfQiait  IhTw*  Perhaps,  however,  ilS  these  verses  wi6w9  is  to  be 
considered  as  one  word,  as  it  is  commonly  represented.  In  the  remains 
of  Euripides,  we  have  observed  the  following  examples  :  I.  Or.  2.  0»& 
vaOoc,  oi^^)  avf^pofi^  OfiXorof.  It  is  obvious  that  ev^t  may  be  considered 
as  one  wprd,  as  well  as  ^viivvn^  We  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  she«, 
that  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  is  not  much  improved  by  considering  M 
as  a  disyllable.  II.  Phoen.  541 .  BvthT.  rh  yif  i^v,  pSfAifUp  «»0^m»k  if9* 
)11.  Suppl.  368.  S»  7«f  <«'<  rifiA»,  n^l  rh  srXiof  IfAUP  mixivi.  IV.  Iph.  AuL 
308.  oIH  ol  ^ifM  y  iirac%9  "ZMifi^tp  xtiKd.  The  common  reading  is,  OiH 
P'i  ^ifHP  hii  voierit,  V.  Ibid.  498.  £7  H  T»  n&^i  a^  ^fffeirmw  §Urteri  rtu 
VI.  Bacch.  192.  'AXX*  Ux  2f«e^«f  &»  i  0<^f  rtfAiir  f^oi.  The  true  reading 
seems  to  be,  'A^x'  ovx  ii^ia*  ^  di^(  ip  riftiv  sxoi.  VII.  Ibid.  285.  ^P^ri 
ita>  rovrop  ruyd^*  apBf^wovi  fp(i(»«  Perhaps' Aia  rovrot  ttam^  It  may  be 
observed,  that  in  five  of  these  seven  verses,  as  well  as  in  the  verse  now 
tinder  ccmsideratloo,  the  foot  which  we  consider  as  licentious,  is  the 
first  foot  of  the  verse.f 

Sneer^  Vrai^,  Mr.  Puff,  how  came  Si'f  Christopher  Hatton  never  to  nk  that  firrrfiw  ie- 
fore  f  Tbe  ignorance  of  Theseus  is  more  surprising,  because  it  appears  from  the  be^ 
ningof  the  play,  that  Iiik  mother  Aetbra,  for  an  old  lady,  waa  reasunably  veil  v<ened  id 
the  histsry  of  TM^ei.  There  i«,  bowever,  agraator  daiect  in  tbe  character  oi  Tkmem 
t^an  his  itiattentipu  to  foreign  a^ii^ : — ^we  m^«p,  tl^  total  absepce  of  coaxtety  aa^  da> 
hcacy  in  liia  conduct  towards  a  gr^at  prince  in  distress.  In  op^paaag^  (t.  513,) 
Adrastus,  who  very  naturally  wishes  to  ciise  his  mind  by  railing  at  the  rqircscntatiire  of 
his  enemy,  is  roughly  interrupted  by  Thekriis  before  he  has  time  to  pranomice  three 
words.  In  another  piaCe^  (v.  690,)  he  is  desired  to  kaep.ont  of  the  way,  that  he  May 
not  do  mischief  by  his  unlucky  presence.  It  nyual  b^  confessed,  that  tins  is  veiy  jdifie- 
rent.froro  the  stile  of  Kadne,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  fVom  the  stile  of  Bacine*s  na«cr, 
in  his  conversations  with  James  the  Second^  Alarkland  is  seuublc  of  tlie  iiici\i(ky  of 
Theseus,  but  attributes  it,  In  bis  second  edition,  to  the  port's  disljke  of  tbe  Argives.  See 
his  note  on  v.  If7. 

^  Qtttttn  ex  emendalMne  ^idiiitH,  says  Mr*  Porsoo,  (Protf.  ad  Hse^p.  IT.)  pmr^cmk 
t%  (vet  y)$iin  MSS,  omnibm reperiretm,  t^ficiendu  euet :  fuifpe f U4«  mm^^timm scrw*- 
da  pedis  trisjfUabi  sgllaba  tsse  possit.  iUr.  Porsoii  noticesi,  as  e&oeptioua  to  bis  nJe, 
Aristoph.  PluL  345»  406.  He  passes  over  in  ^fence  v.  421  9f  tbe  same  pbry:  0£-n 
Biitf  ovr*  &pQp»r9t'  &cr  HwoXaiXmrw,  So  also  Ran.  807,  Ovtt  ykf  ^A^vmmt  (tnitmmi 
Alvyfikpt,  Among  ^e  fragments  of  Ale>is  pireserttfd  by  Atbffi^us,  we  find  cbrae  vana 
begmning  with  o£rt.  P.  23,  C,  Ouvs  y^  vvwc  .^kmrnlkp  «v^*  m»lJSm.  P.  V^  F. 
O^rt  ^iXv.  f*Mriix%  ^'  IfA^Xv  rm  /u0f^^n    P.  b6t,  B.  Ovn  6si(,  wr 


iiBbi'rfifoq,  Mr.  Pursoii  has  not  noticed  the  following  fragment  of  Memnder  ( mp^ 
Athen,  p,  364,  £.) :  *Ey»  fAiv  o£v,  £v  >f  0sec,  cvtt  t!fi^A  Th  *0a-^  at  l«i  tip  ffrnfuh  imhStml 
writ  Bl  f^  iu^Hy^iv  rtf  A/bm  rh  fyx^XxfP. 

t  In  Bmnck^  editioQ  of  Anstophanes  are  have  been  able  to  ditoovar  only  Anrtecsi 
instances  of  the  license  in  qscsiion  in  any  foot  except  tbe  first  Of  tbese  at  least  fmx 
are  corrupt.  I.  Acb.  399.  *l2c  f*H>ip  kv  iyifp  ^^tk  ova  UHiirtu.  The  paitide  b  osBtted 
by  Suidas  v.  Hav^o^.    The  Uue  reading,  m(  ^jm^^v  Ayi^,  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ptesa 
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V.  220.  *09n(  x^  fdpf  Oi^rtK  ^iffov  {vyilc,  5/Mknr  3^  AWjuk,  ^ 
/^nwy  fifivF.  The  H  which  answers  to  this  f*)»  occurs  in  v.  229.  £»V  ^^ 
rr^niap  warroi  'A^iov(  «y*>r.  We  must  read  Tmf/m^w  rt  v.  222,  and 
v&uy^fovrrd^  T  v.  225.  The  words  xjfi'  y«^  o*^*  ciiiAMra,  v.  223,  toge- 
her  with  the  five  following  verses,  fonn  a  parenthesis. 

V.  258.  "Ay*,  S  yt^tual,  mix/tr;  yXtumnv  x^'  Avrtiv  Xh^^wi  fvTAm^ 
^  MMTuffT^off,  Read,  'aaa\  7  yi^iAi,  as  in  v.  359.  'axx'»  J  yt^MaU 
rifA9  of  <Mf iTti  ^f  n  M«r#(^,  w^  oUovi  if  rir  A»y^*^<  ayv.* 

V.  296'.  Ai^xs^py  <^|a(*  Xf*^  kwit^iJwTiw  f*Xecr(.  Mr,  Hermann's 
'^nendation,  XJS^  *'^^  n^yvrm  f  »Xov(,  is  specious.  See  Erfurdt  <7(^  Ofd, 
Vyr,  635,  which  verse  may  perhaps  be  r^  as  follows:  A^«m  ^mmoI, 
'oT*^  y'  Mvex^iMK  x4Mter». 

V.  346*.  d^ffvt  TA^  ftlfU)  xa»  hx^c  UXv^vfuii,  Aiywex  vii^Art.  Ready 
l^M-s  «fi0-4K<     So  Iph.  Taur.  1048.  OP.  iJA^a  V  »»«rrK»  %  tUrrHf 


ti  Jibty's  Remv,  Vol.  IV,  p.  65.  II.  Ilnd.  1209.  T/f«i  ri*  JtwitV;  W/ui  rv  >«Miic. 
lead  ri  ^  fAt.  III.  Eq.  «0.  'AXX*  t^  m'  Uefntm  ivi  Tiv  h^wtrmt.  Ferhap*  we 
•aght  to  read  w  iwhum.  IV.  Vesp.  767.  TUfi  tw;  t»  X«fiic;  T«5d*  ilirtf  Ijut 
rUrrm.  V.  Av.  1043.  Ifc  M  y  •W  «f 'OrMT^w  xf'i<ni  t^x**  VI.  Av.  1614.  Ni 
riv  IIo^t)S,  TdE^ril  yi  av  (rmur&  y§  ru  Rav.)  luiJiSt^  XlyHf,     Mr.  Person  (orf  ) 

eadt  ravTAyi  ««X£9  Xl>«if.  VII.  Ibid.  1364.  Tor  /ujv  watifu,  /u^  Tvim*  tavth?  li  y* 
.mBmv.  The  trae  reading  it  nndoabtedlv  ravrmM  X«/9ir.  VIII.  Thesuu  &  O^  if 
pay  Hi  fA  ;  9^  S  y  «y  lUCMtiV  Mji.  IX.  Ibid.  554.  *AXX*  ^trnkr*  av  I^OK*  S'*  y«f  ^^> 
^ix*^  Sirarra.  X.  lian.  1436.  nif)  tnt  ir^Xi*^  lirrM*  l^iror  0-«tmuiv.  XI.  Keel  1087. 
£>jurrf  T*^c  wXeannifai  a»  mmtxfmUrt,  XIL  PluU  227.  Ka2  K  jSott^w.  rovro  M  t^  x^fcp^or. 
rhe  Ravmna  MS.  reads  tdCto  ^  rd  xftfhn.  We  read  tsvtoK  jt^io^ov.  XIII.  Ibid. 
US.  X«Xit9  74>«»f.  rove  H  vsmtunuo^  roue  0«irf«vc<  The  same  eleven  comedies  contain 
lear  fifty  iattancet  of  this  licence  in  ihe  iirsl  foot  of  an  iambic  rerte. 

*  Thopeus,  however,  does  not  conduct  lii^  mother  to  the  mansion  of  Aegeos.  but  takes 
her  bcUnd  the  scenes,  where  she  changes  her  dress,  and  soon  afterwards  returns  in  the 
babit  and  character  of  the  Tbeban  herald.  l*he  competitors  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at 
Ithcna*  like  the  competitors  for  the  prise  of  equine  velocity  at  Newmarket,  were  com- 
pelled Co  observe  several  regolationsy  which  were  instituted  for  the  porposeof  preserving 
tome  dogrte  oi  equality  in  their  performances,  'ilie  actors  were  not  only  assigned  by 
ot  to  the  several  competitors,  but  the  number  wliich  each  competitor  was  ailow^  to  em- 
Joy  was  limited  to  three.  See  Hesychius,  v.  Ni/uio-t;  t>iroxftT»r.  In  consec^iience  of 
hit  regulation,  when  three  characters  were  already  on  ihc  stage,  a  fourth  could  not  be 
ntrodiKred  without  allowing  one  of  tlia  three  actors  sufficient  time  to  retire  and  change 
lis  dress.  Asthe  adois  were  not  allowed  to  §dge  ttwy  at  ihe  top,  like  the  confidant  of 
rillmriua,  it  was  always  necessary  to  funiisli  the  performer,  whose  services  were  required 
a  a  new  capacity,  with  a  decent  reason  for  retiriug.  Thqs,  in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of 
Sophocles,  Ismene  goes  away  to  offer  sacrifice  at  v.  509,  and  returns  in  the  character  of 
Theseus,  after  about  forty  lines,  during  which  intcr>al  (Edipus  and  Antigone  reniiain  on 
be  stage.  Soon  afterwards,  (v.  847,)  while  (Edipus,  Croon,  and  Antigone,  are  on  the 
.tage,  Antigone  is  violently  carried  off  by  Creon's  attendants,  and  returns  as  I'hesens 
i  fter  about  the  same  interval  as  before.  It  may  be  pbserved  that,  in  this  pbiy,  as  in  seve- 
ral others,  it  is  impossible  to  distribute  the  prts  to  the  three  actors  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
>f  each  part  to  the  same  actor.  Tlieseus,  at  his  second  appearance,  cannot  chusc  but  be 
I  differeut individual  from  his  first  representative.  In  the  same  play,  CEdipus,  Anti^ono, 
[jineoe,  and  Polynices*  are  ontbo  stage  logetiier  from  v.  1f49  to  v.  1446.  But  it  is  to 
le  observed  that  Ismene  is  not  only  mute  during  tlie  presence  of  Polynices,  but  that,  in 
rhis  part  of  the  play,  she  does  not  speak  a  word  from  her  entrance  to  Iter  exit.  The 
(>oet  was  at  liberty  to  employ  as  many  mules  as  he  thought  proper.  Perhaps  this  note 
may  appear  somewhat  long,  and  rather  irrelevant.  We  can  oiiIy  say,  that  thr  type  is 
imall,  and  that  the  French  critics,  in  their  interpretArion  oi  the  AW  qiiarta  loqui  pcrs4ma 
iaborft  of  Horace,  have  pniitted  to  pohit  out  the  origin  of  that  rule. 
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Jjpd^f  rah ;  I^«  IltM^A  fi^ic*  ov  ye^  &?  >ji^f4  yi.  To  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  Supplices,  the  contmry  fault  to  that  which  we  have  just 
corrected,  occurs  in  v.  542.  KmfMt  fih  S^^lc  hiw  mvOiam^  tmn.  Mark- 
land  reads  uwOiawt  on  the  authority  of  a)l  the  MSS. 

V.  469*  £*  ^*  tffrxf  U  'rig  «r^»  Oto£f  JSEffcu  ^-IXaf,  A^^arrai  d^fcMi  ortftftMnn 
lAWri^^et,  T«^*  lifiXa^vMr.  Although  -the  common  reading  is  defended 
by  Mosgrave,  we  do  not*  hesitate  to  read  with  Markland,  E»  ^  Krr»  l» 
yn.  We  also  read,  Iph.  Taur.  1454,  'tvrvfvpMp  yik  Taw^mi^,  v^mm  in 
<rM^f.  In  v.  481  of  the  Helena,  Aldus  reads:  Amxt^mifAOf^  riis  hBp 
fwrficoff  ivo.  Mr.  Porson  refers  to  a  similar  error  in  1202.  (1193 
Barnes.)  of  the  PhoenissJt.*  Markland  makes  no  observation  on  the 
expression  t?^^'  i(t>Mvm9,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Andromache:  t. 
661.  ^Ht  xfi^  ^*  iXavfHf  rivit  vvl^  NilXov  foilt^,  *tisri^  rt  ^S^r.  ▼.  710. 
'Km)  maX^  Mrfxyo;,  $r  lY  i|  ^/mwV  ytym^^  *£^  }^  ottuif  t^ia^  (rvtJ'  MSS.) 
ivta^aca^  xSfAfi^.  If  ri^y  is  the  true  reading  in  these  two  passages,  it 
probably  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  Supplices.  We  do  not  anderetBad 
the  expression. 

V.  494.  Tb  y  afh»^  {%^fov(9  aeu  Od^rra;  ^sAiK,  0««rrtf»>  ice/bU{W»  V  it^ 
vff^if  omii^cu.  This  is  the  reading  of  Markland  s  own  editions,  as  well 
a«  of  all  the  preceding  editions.  In  the  present  edition,  Mr.  Gaisfoftj 
has  admitted  into  the  text  two  emendationB  proposed  by  Markland.  In 
the  first  line,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads,  Y^  It  eit}^  •yf^^v^  i^K,  ^euUta^ 
i^tUT^.  With  this  reading,"  the  truth  of  which  seems  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  may  be  compared  the  Aldine  lection  of  Ahdrom.  1259.  ToXwir^ 
iHn  *m  df^  0t/M*iiii0^(  ^tf.  In  the  fbilowing  verse,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads, 
•t<  iJjSfiK  amuXio-mf.  Mr.  Porson  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  prefer 
Musgrave's  emendation,  ov^  v0^i^  &vv\t<ni.  We  beKeve  that  the  plu- 
ral tl^giK  occui-s  only  three  times  in  the  tragedies:  Bacch.  247»  HeracL 
924,  Merc.  741.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  we  prefer  v&^y^  d^SS^cw, 
and  vfi^KTfA  v0^i(tt9  in  the  third.  In  the  Heraclidae,  Heath  and  Mos- 
grave read  vfi^t  on  account  of  the  metre.  Perhaps,  however,  the  tree 
reading  is,  "Ecrj^ir  ^  vp^is  up^^og,  in  which  «r;^o  must  be  interpreted 
i^avo-aro.  In  v.  1296  of  the  Bacchae,  where  the  common  reading  is 
v/m9  if^^a^iU,  we  read  vff^tt  y  v^^ic^tK. 

V.  506.  ^tXtTw  IMP  oJ»  %^  roii  o^^o^t  '#)^imf  riimty^'Ewnrm  TnU«K,  «»- 
r^iht  V'  Sv«t^$fi»r  xS^MPy  K«»  fjA  xotra^ai.  As  »y«has  no  other  aorist  than 
iyay»,  xovra^M  must  be  the  aorist  of  pLxrmytrvpm^  to  break,  Notwith- 
fitandiog  the  authority  of  Markland,  who  retains  the  version  of  Portus, 
£^  noH  JroMgerCy  ^ve  do  not  believe  that  u€trmy96pm$  mmrfiiim  b  Greek. 
Read,  Kml  /a«t«^<m.  AH  the  editions  of  Aristophanes  before  that  of 
Brunck  read  naret^^y  for  ra^dft,  Ach.  621.  Instead  ofuara^t^  Retslte 
p;t>poses  to  read  xmta^,  confringam,  T«^«»  mar^iht  is  good  Greek, 
as  To  disturb  one*s  counin/  is  goo<i  English.  80  Here.  604.  m9X$9  n  9w 
M)  m^9  ▼•f*^  Cf'  ^»  ivrra^ji^X  V()p  rm^  §1  ^Mm,  riuptp.  See  aho  a 
passage  on  the  neraclidse,  which  we  shall  produce  in  our  observation 
on  Suppl.  732. 

•  Heracl.  163.  Tl  hha  ffi^i^ ;  voCa  trtK  eli^ftBitQ,  Tifwi&tut  flic  viki^^m  'Af><uK 

V.  511. 
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V.  511.  'Eltffe^^  h  Zi^  i  rtiJut^vfAM^  VfMic  ^  vfi^wUlx/fi^ 
rud^f  S0^i9.  In  the  old  editiont,  these  verses  conclude  the  speech  of 
the  Tbeban  herald.  Markland  has  attributed  them  to  Adrastus,  with 
the  coBsent  of  one  MS.  In  our  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
ChorvSy  which  commonly  interposes  a  pair  of  iambics  between  two  long 
speeches.  See  w.  IpS,  250,  352,  4o3.  To  Adrastus  we  give  only 
the  words  J  mrnyiimu^nt  as  in  the  common  editions.  As  be  is  inter- 
rupted by  Theseus,  that  interruption  is  made  more  properly  after  two 
words,  than  after  two  lines  and  a  half. 

V.  573.  no^X*vc  ft^»»  ^  x^^^^f  aJJ^v^  «r^Mtf<.  Jn  Graece  dkkmr 
Srl^MTf  oXXm/c?  Credam  cum  exemfdmn  indMtebiU  viiav.  M.  Aristopha- 
nes Of^^M^Mi{ov0*aK  B.  Fr.  3.     ''A^^al  ri  r«iavO*  trf^  fAV^i'  fiu;(X{{>TO. 

V.  6*41 .  ""a  4>»^r«T^  f V  fc^y  rt<rr»»  ayytiOsMm  triikp,  jif  r  o^  eW#C 
r^i^  {0ti^9  RciskimsJ.  i S  ^  imt)  ^t5«i^  2#f  W  'a^m»v,  wcHrr* «»  «7y^X^Pi( 
^il^.  There  are  two  difliculties  in  this  passage  which  the  editors  have 
not  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  we  suspect  that  ar^mrli  'AUfvv  is  not 
quite  so  legitimate  an  expression  in  Greek,  as  tke  army  of  Athens  is  in 
English.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  mij^ht  be  removed  by  reading  cr^rh^ — 
'Alyb«<,  authority  for  which  alteration  may  be  found  in  t.  601.  Xr^^ 
T99fjta  fMp  na}i>JtS9f  ic^»dif0tr«u*  '  But  another  difficulty  remains,  from 
vhich  we  are  unable  to  extricate  ourselves  by  so  simple  a  process. 
When  the  news  of  a  victory  is  brought,  instead  of  expressing  apprehen- 
siom  for  the  safety  of  the  victorious  army,  we  should  ratl^rhave  ex- 
pected the  old  ladies  of  the  Chorus  to  inquire  after  certain  individuals, 
in  whose  safety  the^  might  be  supposed  to  take  a  particular  interest. 
Thus,  in  the  Herac)id»,  when  the-  messenger  brings  the  account  of  the 
defbitof  Eurystheus,  Alcmena  immediately  asks  whether  her  gratid- 
cMdren  are  snfe.  V.  790*  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  a 
practice,  which  has  been  regularly  transmitted  from  the  days  of  Hercu- 
les to  tho<9e  of  Lord  Wellington.  In  the  present  instance,  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  was  iiicumbent  on  the  Chorus  to  appear  very  anxious  re- 
specting the  fate  of  Theseus.  These  things  being  premised,  we  venture 
to  prognosticate  that  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Bothe,  the  words  in  question 
will  be  thus  represented :  tl  ^  mi^avoc  XJf  i^  'a9i}m»».  The  answer  of 
the^Ar/fAof  agrees  much  better  with  this  reading,  than  with  that  which 
extends  the  question  of  the  Chorus  to  the  whole  army:  TS^,  xol  wiw^^ 

cr^mrttMn  IC«J^Uy  9roAiv.  The  comparison  between  Adrastus,  who  h' 
present,  and  Theseus,  is  just  aud  pmper,  if  not  polite.  Mr.  Bothe  will 
not  fail  to  remark,  that  Theseus  is  addressed  by  the  title  Ko(^/  'Al«ywv 
by  Sophocles,  CEd.  Col.  1759.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Bothe  will  be  able 
to  satisfy  his  readeiv  respecting  the  proc^  by  which  the  letters  KOI- 
PANOr  were  corrupted  into  KAiETPATOX.  No  conjectural  emenda- 
tion is  perfectly  satisfactory,  unless  the  origin  of  the  common  reading 
can  be  made  apparent.  We  are  afraid  that  the  frequent  corruption  of 
Kei^«yt(  into  r^My»o(,  of  which  one  instance  occurs  in  v.  1080  of  the 
Iphigenia  ip  1  auris,  will  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  conlinnation  of  Mr. 
Bothe's  emendation,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  anticipate. 
y.  732.  Sfo^i  96iM^(»f  nmi  hnSru^  (vi*f9^ai''txi^'  tku^cw^  rZphjivmrrm 
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^nr.  The  adverb  3X«^0vv  seems  to  require  us  to  read  iff  fvfMip^^  or 
rUf  ivfif9^9,  according  to  the  well  known  expressions,  oX^  ^x^'  rw 
hfffTvxuffp^  ixM  Tik  d^Vf  IV  i;^ir  rtif  f^vm^  &c.  See  Valckenaer«I 
HinpoL  462,  Brunck  ad  (Ed.  Tyr.  709,  &c.  So  Heracl.  379-  Mi  /c« 
^1  PV9rm^ai(ni  T»r  tS  ;caf  ir«v  ix^vawt  IIoXiv,  «XX'  at^i^x^.  The  modern 
editions  read,  from  the  emendation  of  Brodasus,  rap  tvx»^^rv^  txP*^^' 
The  reading  of  Aldus,  t«»  $vx^i^^  i%ov0«f»  approaches  nearer  to  the 
truth.  1 

V.  739'  'EtioxXiovc  Tf  ffint$aa%9  vofVfjJtov,  Mmt^m  OfAo9ro(,  ovs  fXCJ^Sy^" 
Xc0t*V.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  admitted  into  the  text  Markland's  coDJectu- 
rai  emendation,  fiir^  rt  Urroq,  Notimmtu  est  musy  says  Markland, 
J^rrof  pro  dare  voleate  tel  offer^nte.  It  may  be  sb :  but  we  could  have 
wished  for  a  better  example  of  this  notissimvs  usu$  than  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch, IIoAXaxk  mvrov  voAXA .  ueu  h^rro^^  tuu  itofiitcv  Xotfiup,  ovn.  iAiKi$nw» 
*Eiiiwj  indeed,  frequently  signifies  ie  i^tred^  but  we  believe  that  f3i« 
generally,  if  not  always,  signifies  he  gave.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
are  inclined  to  retain  the  common  reading.  We  are  not  partial  to  un- 
necessary alterations  of  the  text,  except  when  proposed  by  ourselves, 
io  which  case  we  regard  them  with  great  complacency.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  tragedians  love  to  join  together  participles,  as  in  the 
two  verses  now  before  us,  without  the  conjunctive  particles.  So  v.  884 
of  the  same  play :  'Ay^v^  ^t  tdUfp,  q>tknfa  rf  fvan  hiwi,  "^XP^  *|^ 
ri,9lf%rot  %Xq  T  ay^  iiit,  Phoen.  77'  'O  i'^J^y^  «Xd^,  «?^  'aJ^mtw 
Aa/3J»,  n<iXX«»  «0^ur»c  «<^(^'  'A^<W»,  myu,     Jph.  Taur.  695.  Zirfife^  J^ 

IfMv  yipQiT  it,  oSr  iwa^  i^y^H  tkar^tf^^  wfiX^  SJA^tif  0iiit  wr  it.  In  this 
passage,  both  Markland  and  Musgrave  conjecture  tx  r  i^  h^iMo^i^. 

'  V.  763.  Ovi%U  Iviarn  rfit  huXn^  vp  mropf.  ^ain^  ar,  il  mt^naV,  W  iyamm 
MK^c  In  all  the  editions,  these  two  verses  are  given  to  the  ''AyyiAK- 
We  believe,  rightly :  but  we  also  believe,  that  a  verse  is  wanting,  which 
Qucht  to  be  interposed  between  them,  and  to  be  given  to  Adrastus. 
Or  the  two  succeeding  verses,  the  second  alone  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
messenger,  as  in  the  common  editions.  AA.  ''En'\f%v  mlrl^rmp  raXoumnt^ 
wfayaq'y  AT,  Kaar^uci  y  ivfoi^  leaxa^lM]/l  amyMntt,  Markland  in  his 
notes,  and  Mr.  Gaisford  in  the  text  of  the  present  edition,  assign  both 
these  verses  to  the  Messenger.  *  It  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  Ad- 
rastus,* says  Markland,  *  to  ask  whether  Theseus  himself  had  washed 
the  wounds  of  the  dead  bodies.'  We  apprehend  that  the  next  prece- 
ding question  of  Adrastus,  which  we'  suppose  to  be  lost,  would  make 
every  thing  clear,  if  it  were  preserved. 

v.  882.  n«r(  My,  sT^AfAii^'  fvdv(  ov  or^ot  n^oyaf  IAwo^Sp  r^via^cu,  w^  t^ 
fUK^dtfieoy  piov*  One  MS.  reads  Slop,  See  our  observation  on  v.  87. 
Markland  mentions,  although  not  with  approbation,  tlie  emendation  of 
Heiske,  w^t  rt  futXdout^r  ^Up.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  thai 
the  poet  wrote  not  ro  /Ao^Ooxoy  /3»ov,  and  that  the  present  reading  is 
formed  from  fta)  ir^o(  t^  /MtAOoxor  pUv,  a  very  natural  corruption  of  the 
original  reading.  The  propensity  of  transcribers  to  add  the  preposi- 
tions without  necessity,  and  also  to  omit  (be  wrong  word  in  verses  nhich 
have  more  than  the  proper  number  of  syllables,  is  well  known. 

V.916. 
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V.  916.  *A  y  ftv  fUUti  waTfy  Ttnrra  o-wji^^i  fiUTUf^  yift^*  Lege  i 
y  ^9  1M9  voMf.  PoRSON.  Tbe  same  correction  is  necessary  in  two  pas- 
sages of  the  second  Iphigenia.  V.  1 9-  n^<»  &»  x^r  ^  'IftylNMif  "A^i^ 
Aii^  fffmytSftu*  V.  1S02.  O0*  sr^ir  y  «f  i7«ri|  r*?«^  2pp»NVf  T«ik.  So 
Soph.  Trach.  415.  Of*  r^»  r  &»  i»«:iK  »rrt|^fifl»K  /^;cv-  No  less  than 
three  examples  of  the  same  fault  occur  in  the  viay  just  mentioned. 
I.  ▼.  2.  *Qi  w*  kp  mim  <w^ilotg  j8foT#ir,  «r^»  iut  sint  tk.  The  Floren- 
tine edition  of  J  547  reads  ^vii,  which  reading  is  also  exhibited  by^to- 
tueos,  Tit.  cv,  p.  56^.  II.  v.  l64.  Xfim  w^TA^a^  i^  r^i/Mifw,  iiiti  09 
Zm^kc  4Unl«b  iuwf#^nMr  /3i/3«f •  Read  ii#»«a  without  the  particle,  which 
ought  to  be  retained,  if  the  Aldine  reading,  x^^f^  «t^?f  were  correct. 
III.  V.  6S6,    Ko^  riT  if  wMfurrctf  nm)  tmovt   »^y  T^  fJi^mifP  rwr 

Jk^fMi^tufii  rov.    Read^  £ak  NIK  ^^xi*^*^*' 

V.  9'^8.  T^»  Ot^drov  rt  wm^,  n«K»ytW  ^/r*'.  V.  1217.  Tvhyf,  tp 
MfAM^i  Aio^A9^  Tem^,  Head  ^•^yrlix9}  and  A»o^i»^ii.  If  the  Attic  form 
of  these  accusatives  admitted  the  N,  it  is  probable  that  some  ver&es 
would  be  found,  in  which  the  N  could  not  be  expunged  without  pro- 
ducing an  unlawful  hiatvs.  The  old  edition^  are  very  inconstant  on 
tfab  subject,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  following  examples,  Ixrhich 
we  believe  to  be  nearly  all  that  are  contained  in  the  forty-four  remain- 
ing Greek  plays.  I.  .^sch.  Theb.  1075.  tA  xAa«rrdK  lUXvyfiKny.  This 
▼erse  ends  an  anapesdc  system.  II.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  375.  T^y  9^6^ 
ytwwiMnr»  HoXoNiapi  fii^».  111.  Ant.  I98.  T^f  V  oA  ^mjbior  to^,  IlaXv- 
mUiMf  Tiiyv.  IV.  Eurip.  Phoen.  72.  ♦i^ir  Ittirra  r^ifh  floXoyiUnr  ^wa. 
V.  Ibid.  76.  ^vr«^  y  awm^T  t«<t^  mXvNiitiiv  x^y^«.  VI.  Ibid.  297. 
^KaXu  il  noXoyfixnr  ^  Bnficuo^  Xm^.  VII.  Ibid.  6^9.  '^EfiO'  U  X^P^* 
iXi^m^  y  ttofxa  UoKunixnt  itarn^,  VIII.  Ibid.  1472.  0»  i»\9  wara^eu  WfM§ 
n«Xvfiixiiir  ^i.  IX.  Cycl.  57s,  "AXi^  Tanffxihr  ri^y  flx»n  apawa^frofMH. 
X.  Aristoph.  Nub.  355.  Ka)  pvp  tr%  KXna%ini  iTlby,  ^a(,  h»  rovr  iyi»orr9 
yvpcuuM^.  Here  we  may*observe,  that  the  addition  of  tLe  N  would  vitiate 
the  metre.  XL  Vesp.  1280.  eTt  'A^if^a^y,  voX^  n  OvfM^ijuirdrroN 
XII.  Av.  513.  *0  ^  «f '  ttarntinprlf  Aooix^atu  Tn^vt  vn  itt^^m,  XIII. 
Ibid.  1077.  *H»  avonmUif  tk  »/*«»  ♦iXox^m  t^if  Sm^ioy.  XlV.  Lys. 
1092.  OU  iaV  Ihtiti  ou'KXi»<7fi««  ^n>i<nfAt9,  XV.  Thesm.  848.  Ow  t^f 
II«Atffui>^y  4^;^^  Srr'  a»Vx(^»ir«i.  XVI.  Ran.  425.  T^»  KAimt^Ifh  ^ 
«jcotw.  XVII.  £ccl.  366*.  'ArrM^Mur  tk  xa)i»a»rti  w4^  i^X*?*  ^^®  ^^^ 
join  Brunck's  note :  'ArrvO^wr.  5ic  a^^  JR^-g.  wf  Suidas  m  x*l^vnao9. 
VuIgo*Amc6i9fi9,  We  add  an  eighteenth  example  from  the  K^vo^  of 
Phrynichus^  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  A  v.  988.  Bo&Xi» 

V.  1044.  f^rt  fi  x4irfU»rf«  Read  tumtfktf .  There  is  no  such  word 
as  MMTcihrn  ill  the  Attic  dialect.  The  second  person  plural  of  oW«  is 
always  t^rt.  In  the  present  passage,  x«Ti«Jb»  is  on  all  accounts  better 
than  juirotJk.     Tell  me  ifycu  naxe  $een  her. 

V.  1066.  *n  Bvyartfj  ov  lA  fivOov  imi  woXX»tf«  iftK*  Omnino  lege  tU 
wi>Xai^.  PoBSOK.  When  ov  ^  is  prefixed  to  the  future,  in  the  sense 
of  prohibition,  we  conceive  that,  a  note  of  interro^tinn  ought  to  be 
added.  In  the  preceding  verse,  the  words  o&  ^i^  tf%Tu  the  Uteral  trans- 
lation 
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lation  of  which  ii  toiU  ytm  mHnUtpeak,  are  eqaivalent  to  ftv  §tw%i  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  words  «««  if^ilii  when  pronounced  intenrafp* 
tively,  signify  sM**  , 

V.  1 123—1  l6S.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Maritland  is  <(aiie  rig|it 
in  depriving  Jphb  and  Evadne  of  aJl  parddpatioo  ni  this  dialo^e,  ikd 
quite  wrong  in  permitting  Adrastus  to  open  his  lips  in  it.  Tha  veiier 
ought  to  be  distributed  between  XOPOC  and  OAIAES,  but  it  is  Hot  etsf 


IIAX.  A«7«f»  li  «rMHi£\Nv^  ^.    ZO. 'A^  f  t^^w  dpQrmi.     IIAI.  Ammt 

f  ix^$  ftiri^  T*  iAi««f .    XO.  X^  t  Wfvtr  «X7«  Wiiii^«  At^l^. 

.  V.  1179.  TiUmA'  hfU9m»^"v9wrfia$&iux^l  Head,  H  Kr' lO*  a^. 

y.  1 19^.  *£»  ^  ^\  riiAfUf  x/ni  9p£i%A  /,  htmti  (uv.  Although  we  ai« 
satisfied  that  Milton  wrote.  And  Tirem^  and  Pkuteus^  prophets  old^  not, 
Jnd  PkmeiUj  and  TirtskSf  prophets  old^  we  suspect  that  Euripides  wrote» 
'*£»  f  Af^^m  trp^iyim  x/fi  tr\^mfip^.  So  v.  1205.  tili^iuh4^ 
afaytoy  Mm  r^vajf  f^M».  I  ph.  Taur.  40.  KurJi^xPfmh  fUv*  ly^ym  # 
JAXokrtr  ^Xti.  Ib'id.  280.  Oii^r  n  rji  ^f  <rf«yi«  rawiy^ifm.  Hend* 
373.  KoM  li  wmfiKTtu  <rf^ym  rdittn  Ieac-  We  wish  that  it  were  in  our 
power  to  improve  the  rhythm  of  the  following  verse  by  any  transpost- 
tion  of  the  words  :  Iph.  Taur.  566.  Kjnaif  ftmuti^  y/i^t  A^ftrnt  amm^m^ 

V.  1221.  IlMtfo)  ykf  «froK  «i|tT%  iicnOfafifUMi,  Z^vfAMi  Aitorwf,  wi9mq 
Uw^bhr^^.  We  prefer  the  old  punctuation,  txrtAfCfifi^m  nvprti  ^fafwi, 
which  Markkmd  has  silently  altered.  Portus,  however,  whose  version 
is  retained  by  Barnes,  agrees  with  Marklaod:  Uhi  entmcreveritu^  vemc 
tu  acerbi  iptis  tanquam  caiuli  leonum^  expugnatores  urhit^f    These  «■• 


*  For  ezamplet  of  thia  kind  of  nefmtnre  imperative^  see  JEadu  Theb.  f5f.  Soph. 
Trach.  980,  Eurip.  Med.  1151.  Hippol.  213,  60$,  Andram.  758,  Bacch.  343,  791*  JQ. 
383, 98S,  (Ov  fjui  juuu#Mc  tU  dmv^v  irf^T ;)  Arktoph.  Acb.  166,  Nub.  296, 30f ,  505. 
Vcsp.  397,  Thesni.  1108,  Ran.  998, 462, 524.  When  of  two  futuret  ia  the  wuam  »»- 
fence,  the  firtt  is  preceded  by  •&,  Mid  the  teeond  by  /bO,  tlie  first  coannands  and  the  se- 
cond prohibits.  So  Hippol*  498.  ''a  htya  X^^,  •I^t  rvynk^mt  cri/JM^  K«<  fA  fuBintf 
Mit  aXaytrtwi  >^h^  i  So  also  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  637,  Tiach.  1185#  Aj.  75,  Eurip.  HeU 
446.  Anstopb.  Eccl.  1144.  Ou  the  other  hand,  we  befieve  that  w  JjA  prefixed  to  the 
sttbjouccive  is  equivalent  ta  a  negative  fatore,  as  in  Tpb.  AnI.  1465.  KA. ''il  fiaicsf 
•i^u  \  i^  jt«2  wiXm  y  vifiJk  fUi^^  Yei,  and  I  fhM  never  return.  So  also  Iph.  T^m^ 
IB.  'AyA/unfjowt,  ev  ft^  MtDc  i^yfdrn  x^istCt  nshr  Jk^  nifn^  ^^Kyimm''Afniut  Aa% 
r^yiiVav.  Mr.  Gaisford  reads  d^itffdUth  The  futnie  is  i^ffjun,  Notwifb<taniing 
the  authority  of  Dawes  and  others,  we  bellevethat  in  tliis  sense  the  subjunctive  ia  note 
proper  than  the  future,  and  that  there  is  no  difiercnGe  between  the  subjunctive  of  the 
iirst  aorist  and  that  of  the  (econd.  We  must  not  conceal,  however,  that  in  the  foity-lbatf 
rrmaimng  Greek  pla^s;  there  are  three  passages  which  wecan  neither  correct,  nor  recon- 
cile with  our  notion  of  the  two  diffisietit  uses  of  the  partieles  «v  /u^  L  Soph.  (Ed.  CoL 
176.  OvToi  /Ahwrri  €r  l»  tifttf  \l^hw%  ^Q.  yiftv,  &turrA  rtt  i^tu  Heve  we  cannot  read 
Ain,  l>ecause,  as  we  have  already  observed,  £ym  has  no  other  aorist  than  iy^yt",  'Ayaynf 
the  reading  of  the  Vav^n  MS.,  is  jnoompadble  with  tha  metre.  We  have  somctinics 
suspected  iff  to  be  the  troe  reading.  Oxnpare  ▼.  964,  358.  II.  El.  1052*  *Akx*  ^U^, 
ev0n  fd^  /A»di4'0fuU  wor^  Ov^*  (r  «>t^*  ^ws^ira.  vrvyx/^*  The  aoibt  ftaria^rmftMi  im 
too  unlike  the  future  to  be  substituted  ibr  it  on  mere  ooi^ture.  HI.  Aitstopb.  Raiu 
508.  fU  th  'AwiKKw,  •it  Hi  r  iyk  TltfUi^fJt*  dmxBirr. 

t  We  observe  that  WUrUand  constantlj^  attributes  tins  Latin  Tersion  to  Chanter.' 

MarUand 
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wutim  ftre  very  apt  l»  etciipe  the  sttention  of  am  editor,  particularly 
when  a  tol— able  flense  is  prodoced  by  tbe  punctuation  wkich  he  fincU 
already  eslabiisbed.  The  following  passage  of  Sophocles,  for  instance, 
is  printed  -m  eirery  edition  with  •  comma  after  the  word  h^nfii^mru : 
A).  1293.    *ArfU  f^  Umt  o   I^Mty  i$av9fiifrmr99  Oft^itr  &hhff  htwH9 

IPHIGENIA  IN  AUUDE. 

HtuuoM,  Nota  wifjLwtf  tins  avgmentOf  quod  nescio  an  tn  anqpasticis  legitmt 
facCvm,  G.  Compare  Med.  X413.  Ovfuiwvr  iyi  f^cK  «rfi^»  (If iAm 
Baitkim)  n^  cw  f^nUfo^  iff%^9%dt.  Mr.  Porson  has  received  Mus- 
grave's  emendation,  vf  lAot  *B«  ew.  Can  w^  aw  be  considered  as  a  gloss 
mix  aw  i  Bentley's  emendation  derives  support  from  i^ch.  Pers.  917. 
BM*  Kft^ff^  (vulgo  «f iXk)^  Ztv,  nmfAi  ^r  at^r.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
true  reading  is,  "12^1^1$,  i  Ztv,  The  augment  is  certainly  omitted  in 
Agam.  156].  Totfro.  v^^  ifMf  xmitwtat^  ndrian.  In  the  passage  now 
before  us^  we  read  wifAwn  without  hesitation. 

V.  73.  eif^i^  /My  tliimrut  aro^t  Xptaf  n  Xo^wo^y  fia^fiofif  ;^^/M«r*« 
Scrihipotsct  j^,  ob  praccdaa  fiw)  sea  Clemens  retinet  ri.  M.  Miv  is  very 
signi/icdnt  in  this  expression,,  and  has  no  corresponding  H.  Compare 
Bacch.  A53*  *Ara^  rl  iau  aSft,*  ovk  elfufipo^  i7,  ^in.  Read  Xivx%»  ti 
Bacch.457. 

v.  171.  'Aj^p  oTfOTMly  «(  7^»f4*  «y.  V.  192.*K«n;i^  1ft  i6'  Atam 
avwil^,  Heathius  legit  ii^  0$  thtf^  «»,  propter  antisttophen.  Verwn  puto^ 
iff  tkt  thifiatf  pro  UbifADv.  M.  Neither  the  emendation  of  Heath,  nor 
that  of  Markland  can  be  admitted,  as  iSr^  «»,  in  order  that,  always  eo^ 
vems  the  subjunctive.  Read  therefore,  itq  iahhifMtf,  In  v.  649  of  this 
play,  read  with  Barnes  tiao^Sv  instead  of  o^«ly.  In  the  edition  of  Aldus, 
V.  017  of  the  Phoenissae  is  thus  represented:  "Z^ufju.  vmri^  li /mi  hf 
IhSif,  cthL «»  r6xf^*i'  Mr.  Porson  reads  t^ifAty  from  the  conjecture  of  Mus- 
m.ve,  and  tlai^Tf  on  t&e  authority  of  many  MSS.  In  the  edition  of 
Barnes  we  find  the  following  most  barmonious  tetrameter  trochaiCi  of 

Marklaud  was  deceived  by  the  title-page  of  tlie  Geneva  edition  of  1602 :  Euripid'u 
Tragedut  mitt  extant.  Cum  Latina  Gulielmi  Canteri  intirpretatUme,  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, vrbicD  appears  in  this  edition,  b  copied  verbathm  from  the  edition  of  CotDmeliiius, 
which  was  printed  at  HeideU>ei|{  five  years  before.  In  the  title-page  of  the  Hridelbei^ 
cditkni  the  following  words  occur :  Latbutm  tnterpretatioaaia  M,  AemUius  Partus,  F.  P. 
C.  F»  pamm,  ita  ecrrexit  et  ea^lkit  ut  novafacUi  HUidcqrue  cuku  nunc  prbnum  in  luetm 
prodeai.  The  Latm  version  which  Portus  corrected  and  polished,  was  that  of  Caspar 
Stibiinns,  printed  in  the  Basil  edition  of  1562.  The  Geneva  editor  has  also  suppressed 
poor  Puttit's  dedication,  in  which  be  mentions  the  transiatiuD  as  bis  own  work.  It  may 
be  proBuBwd,  that  the  name  of  Canter  was  introduced  b^  the  Geneva  bookseller,  in  order 
to  promote  the  sale  of  the  edition*  In  the  Geuera  edition  of  Stobaeus,  printed  in  the 
jear  1609,  the  name  of  Gesner  is  carefully  suppressed,  probably  with  the  intention  that 
CantCTf  who  really  translated  the  Ecloga,  roigbt  pass  for  the  translator  and  editor  of  the 
whole  work.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  bookseliers  knew  the  value  of  a  name  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  quite  as  well  as  at  present.  Here  we  may  remark,  that  the  tradesmen  of 
Gencm  have  long  bean  celabrated  for  jSncnc  '  The  public  jnstioe  of  the  city  is  quick 
•od  good,  and  is  more  commended  thui  the  private  justice  of  those  that  deulin  trade : 
•  want  of  aincerity  b  much  lamented  by  those  that  now  the  town  welL' — Bornef  sTra- 
tal^  p.  9»  ed.  17S4. 
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which  only  the  three  first  feet  are  vitious:  "E^ufW  wmrUm  HyiftM^ 
ilathTt.  0^  aw  t6x^'  Another  reading  is  proposed  in  bames'is  nant, 
which  is,  if  po^ible,  still  more  happy  than  than  that  which  is  exhibited^ 
in  hb  text.    "E^ufAt  xfiot6i'  woftii^  ii  fjunUi  Ihtw.  omk  aw  tv^bk- 

v.  209.  'E^tvwMntj^    Forte,  i^hrifuacnw.  M.     Quid  Ufkierit  Mark- 
landtuf^nescio,  G.  Head  t(f«^yD^f».    In  the  Doric  of  the  tragedies  k 
cannot  make  i|ix^v«^r  in  the  aorist. 

V.  225.  Tlvf^rpxP^y  fMv^x''^^  ^'  ^^^  a^f»  HotmXMfiMmt,  •7$  ' 
ir«XXiTo  nnXiflisf  ^V9  o«'Xoi(n  vafi  drrvy»»  These  are  three  tetramettr 
dactylic  verses,  which  in  the  editions  are  otherwise  divided.  The  com- 
mon reading  is  tlvXti^et^  avv  o^rXei^.  The  resolution  of  the  dipbdiong  is 
lawful  in  a  choral  song.  So  Olnf^  Rhes.  906.  Read  also  '£^;^^ 
Med.  824.  ' 

v.  349*  ^ccvra  /eaiv  c*  vpSt  tflriiXOoy,  tta  at  wfir  iS^tf  xoh^p*  Scr&eadam 
apinorj  tv^w  xaxhy  et  ita  Reiskius.  M.  If  Markland  had  recollected  his 
own  emendation  of  Suppl.  121 L,  he  would  have  removed  all  doubt,  if 
any  doubt  can  exist,  of  the  propriety  of  reading  iS^r  or  nv^v. 

V.  407.  Bvjfffvf^nTf  09%  povT^fAf  oXX'  06  (vttoaw,     Xva^tfpfiMuw  yaf 

tbm.  roa» 


oux^  avp9%otTp  tpw  Plutarch,  p.  64.  C.  et  ita  omnimo  legendum,  roasoir. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  these  three  tragedies,  in  which  the 
accidental  assistance  of  Plutarch  or  Stobasus  has  prevented  the  true 
reading  from  being  irrecoverably  lost.  We  regret  that  Plutarch  has  not 
also  quoted  Iph.  I'aur.  678.  A^u  ^  ror^  vo)sMVa%,  9^AAo»  70^  xtuaii,  fl^o^ 
ct,  a'ti^t(T&'  avToi;  lU  oUovq  /x^ro?.  These  two  passages,  together  with  Iph. 
Aul.  1141,  of  which  we  shall  propose  a  correction  in  its  proper  place, 
are,  we  believe,  the  only  instances  of  the  elision  of  the  diphthong  AI 
which  occur  in  these  plays. 

V.  417»  Mvnjp  y  QfAMpTiTy  ^c  KXwTaif*wTp«f  ^fJiM^y  Keu  vaX^  *Op»tfTK- 
We  should  prefer  0^  KXirra%fA,piaroa  ^cifdMf,  So  Iph.  Taur.  22.  Uauftm 
i>  oTxMf  a^i  KT^vreufxpiffTfa  ^fxap  T»xt». 

V.  508.  Ta^ax^  y  ah>^Sf  tic  ^*  K^a  yiyfirat,  nXfoyi^Mw  Tt  Itifuirm. 
uvinrrvoa.  Totay^t  avyyimav  uX^JiXuf  iritt^M,  The  anapest  may  be  expel- 
led by  reading,  Ta^ax^  y  cuh^^Zt  ha  r  i^tna  y»y»ir«i.  This  emenda- 
tion is  so  obvious,  that  we  suspecr  that  Heath,  Markland,  and  others, 
were  prevented  from  ptoposing  it,  by  a  doubt  whether  hd  r  t^tnm  was 
equivalent  to  ii  i^urd  n.  A  few  examples  will  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Suppl.  383.  'EXO^vr  ^*  viri^  t  ^KotnTov^  'ler/inMv  0*  v^.  loo. 
1283.  *t^i^  r'  tjxatrrov,  rov  diovd',  ti  loraiut.  Here.  477-  K9^|tM4wr, 
IX  t'  *A^9a\m  ;^o»if,rsrfli^5;c  Ti,  Sm^f  0\  So  also  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  253, 
Aj.  53,492,  Phil.  1294,  El.  599,  &c.  Sometimes,  instead  of  n,  the 
second  conjunction  is  na\.  So  Aristoph.  Vesp.  126.  'O  )t  S|<ltj(pa#M 
hd  Tt  Ttff  ii^ffovvf  Kal  rZt  hrUp,  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  de« 
fend  the  common  reading  of  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  541,  "Ayfv  «  wX^lcvc  9^ 
ftXofp,  where  Mr.  Elmsley  reads "Awd  yt. 

V.  638.  'AAX\  J  TiKpot,  x/^n-  ^t\BV«rAM|  ^'  asi  vor  tl  MoXioTA  waihm 
T«il'',  omc  {7^  Ttxov.  Read  wai^up  rwT,  Mr.  Porson  properly  attri- 
butes these  two  verses  to  Clytaemnestnu  He  also  rejects  as  spurioos 
vv.  630,  635^  636,  637,  and  places  633  and  634  before  631  and  6S^ 

V.  664.  Ma^ap  dwai^u^y  S  wri^y  Tdirip  ifU;  Omnes  cacU.  fAom^  y 

awaUfa:, 
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mwai^tii.  Rede,  M.  If  ^aax^  y  dvon^i^  is  right,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
the  note  of  interrogation  is  wrong. 

'  V.  667.  AP.  "Et'  IIjtj  iul)  a%t  vT^f,  twa  panan  wwr^,  !♦.  ff  J»  ft.'nr^ 
wXav^aa\  ^  p,6rm  m^tvo^iAtu;  Forte  wXi^cwfff,  navigatura:  quia  de  re  fu- 
tura  loquitur,  M.  The  future  of  «-Mtf  is  not  vXi^ow,  but  wy^lovyMi  or 
vAtvm^MH.  Neither  is  the  fiiture  participle  proper  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  should  be,  |vr  /Anr^i  TXlev^*',  if  the  metre  would  admit  that 
reading.  There  is,  however,  nothing  ^vrong  in  the  common  reading, 
except  the  punctuation.  Read,  ni*  iMtrfui  9Xt6a^  {ii.9Wfiav  wmr^  tci^ 
cef);  11  ^wn  vo^6aofAat;  Here  the  preterite  participle  is  proper,  as  the 
recollection  of  her  fiather  is  supposed  to  come  after,  not  during,  the 
Yoyage. 

V.  700.  Tw  y  Ataxov  *aTt  rU  ttariaxt  ie^fAara-  Read,  Ta  f  Alditw^ 
This  is  a  very  common  error. 

V.  701.  AT.  IlnXi^f'  i  UiiKiVi  ^'  ll<rx»  Nj»^«»^  k6^9,  KA.  eioi;  hXirof, 
%  fii»  iwXafitif ;  Vel  Otov,  ut  Btov  Morrow •  Per  Btw  inteUigU  Nerea,  M. 
9te»  legendum.  OiMt  eift  absurdam,  0fO9  tautologttm.  Porson,  We  do 
not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  fiia  Btth,  against  the  will  of  the  gods,  &n  ex- 
pression of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tragedies.  Read :  TltH 
M6wrof ;  %  0ia  di«»  Kt»fiit ;  SioD  is  an  interlineary  gloss.  Agamemnon 
answers,  Zth^  iiyyCno't,  xa\  Mw^*  0  x^^io<.  A  double  answer  to  a  double 
question. 

V.  733.  Ar.  '£71^  mK^ltf  ^(,  %  fvfifioii  flr^ff'tt.  KA>  0^%  S  r^fiO(  ovrof, 
mai  au  ^1  ^cufX*  ny^  reih.  Musgrave  reads,  ie»»  av  favX*  vyi  rah,  etianm 
tu  keec  juiiH facias.  As,  however,  two  MSS.  omit  itai,  we  venture  to 
propose  Ovx  ^  ^fto;  etrre<.  ov  ^  rt  ^««fX*  hytTrtih;  Why  do  you  consid&r 
these  t lungs  as  of  little  trnportance?  ' 

V.  740.  '£XO«r  i\,  rail  irgSiXcn,  t«»  ^/aok  ^  iyi,  *'A  xi^  va^TfM 
tvftfiot^  wa^i»oH»  Markiand  proposes,  iXdivt  av  ra^m  w^m%.  The  al- 
teration is  not  Violent,  but  totally  unnecessary.  These  lines  ous^ht  to 
be  printed  as  follows :  'ExOm*  ^,  ra(tt  w^Sicn  {r»»  Hftoif  ^  lyu)  ^A  xn^ 
wmfMm  wfA^Uio^  va^i^ok.  The  tragedies  are  full  of  parentheses  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  speakar  compares  his  own  situation  or  occupation 
vrith  that  of  the  person  of  whom  he  iy  speaking,  or  vice  versa.  Such  are 
hterrti^Mi  i'  iyw  yi^t  Suppl.  1034,  MirlXivf  ^  h  df^focif  Iph.  Aul.  944, 
I7W  Jl  hamffi  Koi  hfffTvxpi  Iph.  Taur.  6£>4.  We  wish  that  more  atten- 
tion were  generally  paid  to  the  punctuation  of  such  passages. 

*V.  803.  Qvrv  ^iiyif  ifAwiimtn*  ti^^  Tich  ffr^eirtiai  *EXXa^,  owt  inv  BtSr. 
Aitboagh  ifiLwUrrttt  commonly  governs  the  dative  case,  we  recollect  one 
passage,  which,  if  the  common  reading  is  correct,  will  justify  us  in  con- 
sidering 'EXXo^  tis  the  accusative.  Soph.  (£d.  Col.  942.  OvhU  V9V 
ovrev^  Twy  if^Sf  &r  ifAwico^  Z^f  ivpaifAMf.  Drunck  reads  avroTf,  with  the 
fbUowing  note :  Aldus  et  codd.  mendose  airo6i.  The  emendation,  which 
is  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  Heath,  is  perhaps  unneces- 
•aiy.  Many  verbs  govern  two, different  cases  without  any  difference  of 
signification.  Hec.  587.  Ai»mv  t*  w^fMt  TloiafAi^euq  M^ta-t,  U6xt$  rt  ri^* 
Iph.  Taur.  9^7*    Af»n9  tk  0^  iMfiS^ttt  ivil^tct  Ti  T»rrAXiiey  owi^fAU. 

V.  900.  Oix  Iwm^tff^ia^ftMi  yt  v^wmtatTf  rl  alt  yow,  Bnrr^  m  6i«k 
yt7ftrr»*  Tiymfiyi^^u^o^uu^   NonnfUU  scribcretvrl  Ov%  hwrnha^i^fuih 
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V«  w^ocwta^.  M.  So.  V.  1396.  '&fi,wii9  ymv^AM  *yi  Wr^  •2v»  r^  kif ; 
Perhaps,  however,  the  comiuon'  reading  is  right.  Id  the  next  vene, 
Marklaad  reads yfyi#T«c  on  the  authority  of  three  MSS.,  in  which  ytyvroc 
is  exhibited  as  a  various  reading.  We  prefer  the  conunon  reading,  in 
defence  of  which  we  subjoin  two  examples  of  the  same  coostriictioQ. 
I.  .£sch.  Prom.  144.  AMi^attt  n^fuiOtv*  foffa^  i*  'ZfAoSrm  Soioimc  •pu^^ 
n^off^i  vX^  ioKj^f  Xop  ^fMK  iMTiMm.    XL  Soph.  Ant.  1001.   'Aywr' 

V.  1014.  Tyxe«  fci'  iX'-K-  ri  ^  XT*  f^  ^>  ^mror.  V.  1365.  Ai- 
haSn  {«ylii(  lOfi^.  IfsXilrixt*  ^9^  '^^'  ^°  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  venes  ri  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  a  long  syllable.  In  the  former,  Marklimd  reads  ro 
^Xfii  in  the  latter,  Mr.  Gaisford  reads  l^tX  ^  xfn  ^  IfSm  r^n.  We 
disapprove  of  neither  emendation,  but  if  it  were  possible,  we  coold  wish 
to  apply  the  same  correction  to  both  verses,  as  the  &ttltof  botk  b  the 
same. 

'  V.  1 141.  n«rr*  oIJW,  %ai  wiwv^ftJ,  a<rv  yt  fiiXXiK  ^  i^9.  The  elisien 
of  the  diphthong  may  be  avoided  by  reading,  lUufr  oTJW,  xa*  wtwCoftUt 
ti  9v  i»Jt>S^  fA§  j^»v.  A  similar  change  of  numl^er  occurs  immediately 
afterwards,  v.  1146./a«m;i  H  tvf  womiXu^  yiif  X^yovc*  KaMn 
JbT;  XP^^H*^'  mUiyfAaa%.     So  also  v.  5X6,  Amdo^ii*  toot'  mw,  «AA* 


y.  9^8.  Kmi  T^(  'ATpiiiflUf,  it  fUr  wySrrm  juiX5(,  viuaifulf.  mv  Jt  pi 

M(X«f(f  otf  fnWfiMi  (ov  ra0'^fud«  Aldm), 

V.  1 142.  AvT^  2i  T^  ^lyoty^  ojtf«Xoy«vrr^(  mt»  0ini^  Ka2  T)i  ^TiMib{ii»  wbAA*' 
^  Ko^inK  A^f .  It  is  remarkable  that  the  solecism  ^  nifuffi  instead  c^ 
ffti  xofai  or  yA  «af««K9  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  every  edi- 
tor. '  , 

V.  1149.  "Ey^fuf  Suuuo'cu  f44,  Hcbiafiti  /?U.  Nescio  quid  tit  fynfuBt  ^tod 
tamcn  kabent  omnes  quas  vidieditiones.  Scribo^  "EyniiM^.  M.  'Zyn^u^  aroee 
{rom  Kohaffi^,  Aldus  reads  in  v.  895  of  the  Medea, 'E^^Aat,  maw^i^m^, 
itml  vpto-iivMTf.  In  the  play  now  before  us,  all  the  MSS.  read,  v.  9 17, 
Ai»r^»  ri  Tt«Tt*y,  ami  fifup  (^cfu  imlgo)  fti^tfop  ^iytt, .  Markiand  asks,  Num 
volueruMt  f>i^}  These  varieties  mean  nothings  nor  is  any  plausible  read- 
ing to  be  extracted  from  them. 

V»  1 164.  Tixrtf  y  iw*  Tftat  wa^^i90ia%  vtuici  a^i  Toti',  Jv  fM^  av  k9^|M- 
rv(  fjk  awo&rifTt.    Is  not  tX^/iaomc  the  true  reading? 

V»  1171.  "Ay*,  Iff  tfTMTfv^,  xaraXiwuf  ^  U  ieifAoa^f^  KoxaT  ytri^  Jkii 
ItMKfJi;  mwvaioi.  Tit  it  ^f«oi(  pi  xof^hat  t^ut  iotUtif'^Orat  Opoiov(  r^l*  »aQ^ 
wmtTOi  xttoiit  Kttouq  it  wa^ttStaq ;  Iwl  ^  leut^K  Mom  Ko^d^/MU,  Tii»^  fl||mM 

•  Mr.  Gaisford  reads  n^uvtra.  After  a  short  vowel,  we  prefer  oi*  to  fur,  except  wIktc 
fuv  is  necessary  to  tbe  metre.  Mr.  Porson  says,  in  his  note  on  Med.  11,  Hone  rrgtitm 
mihi  send  ipK  statHt,  ut  fbv  iemptr  pro  Hv  tcrtfrernn,  ubi  per  metrum  et  wmaterm  tktrtt* 
In  tbe  Medem,  Mr.  Fbrson  lias  eihibited  viit  at  least  three  times  where  the  Tcne  ■mdli 
have  admitted  the  other  form.  V.  %.  K«X;^  it  aUtt  wmmc  Jv^wXjtyiimc  V.  1^ 
AbT?  n  irarrtt  ffvfA^ifw^  *laaxn.  V.  911.  IloXXi^  idnxt  cvt  dtMc  wf^fju^fiUt.  2iy— Xs>Jt>: 
is  probably  an  oversight,  but  in  the  other  two  ve»es  we  conceive  ^  U>  be  retaloed  ie- 
tentionally.  In  the  t^econd  verse  of  the  Orestes,  which,  in  all  the  editknis  b  ptinted  u 
^bws,  OCM  wikBf,  oiH  fojufM^  9th\mrtf,  Mr.  FortoQ  has  adapted  ivK  gifififA,  tk^ 
— -"-{  of  iiiokui,  Stobaeus,  aod  the  oagoiity  of  tI|o  MSS* 
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^cr  «u».  Vox  )i»  et  sensuM  postulanty  opinor,  tfrp^Tiv^^f,  ut  ypn^t  f^odi 
9abjun€tivi^  secundam  personof/t,  M.  Tmai^  is  not  the  subjunctive,  but 
tbe  future.  K«ad  f»  (rrfa7ti^u^-^sti^u,  ZrfaTive/Mc»  occurs  in  v.  435 
of  the  Phoenissas,  and  t<rrfartv6iAn9  in  v.  S67  of  the  play  now  before  us. 
This  pasisage,  as  it  is  commonly  printed,  contains  another  solecism  be* 
fides  i»-*7i»«^.  Read  fMn  xaBvi/Mi  in  the  last  line,  and  transfer  this 
mark  of  interrogation  after  vopOiMSroK  to  the  end  of  the  passage.  Com- 
pare Soph.  £1.  266.     . 

v.  11 85.  G^^»(  Si  rnp  waXf.  tv^a  rUet^  ivvAc  \^T^\  T»  vui  iubtiu^ii tm7«* 
Mf,  a^cJ^9  rliiyof ;  Read,  Gv^ok  ^  o'nf  wauV,  ilra  rita^  tvx«<  >f*^(;  I>>  ▼• 
M9  of  the  Supplices,  Markland  has  properly  changed  jfo^'^ui  into 
»Mrf  mc*  In  the  passage  before  us,  Ov^ok  is  to  be  interpreted  i Ar  0^^^. 
So  V.  124.  Ko}  wSf  'Ax^^vif  >Jkt^9  uwTmniif,  Ov  fAiyn  ^o'St  Ovf^  twoftT 
(vulgo  iwaifu)  Z^l^T  ^xf*  I^  ^^y  authority  be  required  for  altering 
wip  wmf  into  <r«r  wmf^  we  may  mention  that  in  v.  134  of  this  play,  the 
edition  of  Barnes  exhibits  rnt  wtu¥  instead  of  ^  volt*.  We  agree  witk 
Mdrkland  in  considering  this  variation  as  an  error  of  the  press. 

raf  Mmm*  fiforir,  Detnostkeft/u  inserumet  it.  M.  We  add,  ne^ 
onmisset  Ewripidu.  One  MS.  reads  »mt«ii,  but  the  poet  probably  wrot* 
Amf%7.     So  Hippol.  402.  oH^U  turtfiT  givXiiftMrh.    Ale.  6l8.    'ScrAxi^ 

V.  1239.  V  mJOii  (ut  mUtem)  tovto  umnAmtwir  txtttrt^f  M^iprov,  il  /a^ 
tmV  a/MK  riM^f  T^iyHf.  Ml.  Uermano  f o^  Vigerum^  n.  304\  proposes 
If  fA«  TOK  lf«oK  n»9^  >^y«K«  He  did  not  recollect  UippoU  lOSB.  A^m& 
0m  rd^y  II  f«9  T«7(  l^T(  viitfv*  X^;.   Compare  .£sch.  Prom«  1013. 

V.  1265.  nXirf  «c  rdxyrr»  fit^fidfmt  M  x^^n^  naStirmi  it  XlxtyMe 
MfVdtTiK  *£XXii»»xdK*  By  reading  *£XA«»w«v,  we  may  improve  the  souiid 
of*  this  vene,  certainly  without  any  injury  to  the  sense.  Lest  our  ob> 
jection  to  uanecessary  alterations  of  the  text  should  be  retorted  against 
QS,  we  wish' the  reader  to  know,  that  with  respect  to  the  termination 
of  adjectives,  the  authority  of  the  common  copies  of  our  poet's  trage-' 
dies  is  absolutely  null.  In  proof  of  this  assertion^  we  will  subjoin  Uic 
Aldine  reading  of  a  few  passages,  which  have  been  corrected  by  mo* 
dem  critics.  Phcen.  30.  "cOwusv.  %  %  t5»  ifu3f»  (top  t^)  w>»m»i*  wLw9 
Maaruf  vfiTro.  Ibid.  1 633.  *0  vartfy  if  ofo^  luifAtff  adXto*(  («dXio»)  xoucorc. 
Androm.  758.  Ot  lA  yvtrnt^*  hthSi*  {hi9<^)  t»^i^K  X^»-  Suppl.  27. 
M09W  (jUff)  ^6f  tfynp  iFfoortB%U  Hiyif  tikv^  Ibid.  73.  "ir  Z  ^vvt/m  KcmtH 
<smmok).  ibid.'  658.  «rot\(»MH  (TdJcauoic)  Kiitpo^rUf  oUnropen.  Ibid.  704. 
lKXf»f  yof  itl^  T^  A^Ur  ^/M^r,  h(»^»  (^{io^;  ^'  fia-aufAtfOtf  ^iiytk  tA  xt(»«^  *• 
Ibid.  765.*£iri4^ir  uvtSu  (avT^)T(ifi'  TaXai«'<vpw*  of «7c»f ;  Ibid.  II60.  ^iXop 
lft?Mi)  aya^if/i.'  o4^fMM  cni^  (^/aai  0-1)  fu^rp^.  Iph.  Aul.  1223.  i^d  9  i 
riMPw,  ZvimifAo*^  {ivSeuf*oi)  aifif^  ir  UftMO'tv  Sitro/Afti.  In  all  thcfte  paiisages, 
and  in  a  thousand  more,  the  adjective  has  been  corrupted  by  the  vici* 
nity  of  some  other  word.f 

*  To  tbe  examples  quoted  in  Marklaiid's  uote,  add  Hentcl.  (34*  T^  ^'  ilyhnmit  rSc 
r^x^S  ftumf^in*  Nvr  ^  fA&Kt0^  iS^T^.  JEach,  Theb.  520.  IC«Mrw  tic  i7h  Zn9a  tou  (wlgB 

t  Atbeo.  p.  3,  F.  'O  M  XTtf  'l«r,  Tf«}^K«r  wx^rftc  'Al^nv,  U^fcrr^  Tahr  *hBnmUnlhmM 
▼OL.  VII.  UP.  XIV.  '    H  H  V.  1459. 
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V.  1459.  Tk  f*'  tf<rif  iifinj  wfU  ajrmfmit^hu  nifMf ;  We  suspect  that 
Wfh  cwK^9ffi^en  is  a  solecism.  The  usual  construction  is  vp«r  yfa^mt; 
instead  of  which  the  tragedians  not  unfrequently  say  woh  yfo^p^  and 
sometimes  «-p»  y%y^hou\*  but  never,  we  believe,  irpir  yM»|^t»v.  In 
these  three  plays,  we  find  «p2»  )0vau  Suppl.  468,  v^i*  i^dtTr  v.  6^ 
Iph.Aul.  971.  »!«%  0»Mr»  Iph.  Taur.  102,  529,  77A^,  «|^»  sr«;u»f «  v. 
881,  vp^y  l^Ot^y  V.  989.  In  the  present  instance,  as  the  middle  form 
mvatfe^ma^  seems  to  be  improper,  we  mast  read  voh  airofd^a^ff^. 

v.  1477*  Ttif9mwtfi06>iaMynt  fi^m.  wTitxofA^  oh  Karaarifnp,  Tli# 
three  last  words  are  properly  explained  by  Markland.  Mere  it  my  heir 
to  cratm.  So  Androm.  412.  'l^v,  irpoXitvii  /?»pUv.  SJii  x^ipU  S^a^^ 
^rit/f»r,  ^iry,  iwavni<rah  hfnif.  So  also  Hippol.  293,  if  we  retain  the  com- 
mon reading,  which  dught  not  to  be  hastily  rejected :  Km  fuh  roov?^  n 

v.  1502.  "Z^ft^fO^  *E»Mh  fifya  f»of,  Bmnvtra  Y  ovx  ayaiMfUM.  Thest 
are  two  of  five  verses,  four  of  which  are  undoubtedly  dimeter  iambics. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  fifth  to  the  same  measure,  we  ought  to  read, 
*£9pt4^0K  (or  perhaps  idpiA^flsO*)  'EX^aWi  jxt  ^aof.  If  this  is  the  true  read- 
ing, the  enclitic  fit  must  be  considered  as  adhering  to  the  precedii^ 
word.  Another  instance  of  the  same  licence  appears  in  the  Helena, 
▼.  707*  MitlXfti,  xi/xii  vf6(rhri  ti  t^?  n^i^?.  Here,  however,  we  do  no! 
liesitate  to  read,  ncifAot  voo^hria  rijf  ilb*??.  In  a  fragment  of  Aristo* 
phanes,  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (p.  95^  F),  we  are  inclined  to Yead  with 
Brunck :  Kai  jx^»,  rl  dkt/,  &xpoK»XtcL  yt  eroi  rirrufa  "^'i^n^a  rmxtfeL  Mr. 
Porson  reads  (ad  Or,  79)  ««po)t«M*,  «  yi  ^w  rirrofa.f 

V.5. 
-  ■        *--  - 

XToy  KtfAfAtin.  Schwcighaeoser,  in  his  text,  reads  xtov  jupifctor*  a  measure  of  CUoRipiM* 
but  in  his  notes  appears  inclined  to  retain  XTn.  That  xTmt  is  the  true  reeding,  will  appeir 
kejond  all  doubt  from  the  following  passages  of  Aristophanes :  Lys.  t96.  MiXsy^ayagyw 
•oWmt  9fm/  ^^mfjifitv.  Eccl.  1118.  froiiu  ^  i^tfiriirtuktf  tut  Tevtwv  Avmrrm  rtk  Qict 
dfiifofttha,     Vetp.  838.  Tot^ySiu  rvpov  ZumXuwv  xarsSt^^Mes. 

*  Med.  78.  *Avot\6fJii0i'  af,  ti  xaxov  VfroUofAiv  Hivt  iraXauS,  Vf^  T^f*  l^nyrXwInak 
t  See  Dawes,  Misc.  Crit  p.  211,  cd.  1781. '  A  distinction  ought  to  be  noade  between 
Ac  tragic  and  the  comic  poets.  When  we  have  a  proper  opportuiiitj,  we  will  endearoor 
to  demonstrate  that  Dawes's  canon  is  not  so  strlc^y  observed  by  the  comic  poets  as'it 
•ommonly  imagined.  With  regard  to  the  tragic  poets,  tbeir  practice  may  be  coovc- 
■iently  described  in i  the  ib! lowing  canon  :  In  tragic  iambicst  tlic  iecond  syUahltcf  • 
tribrach  or  of  a  dactyl  might  not  to  he  either  a  monosyUable  wku^  is  incnpaye  of  &e- 
ginning  a  verse,  or  tlie  last  syllable  of  a  vord.  We  apprehend  that  this  rae  is 
never  transgressed  by  ^.schylus  or  Sophocles.  In  this  respect,  as  wdl  as  rooct  oUiei^ 
the  versification  of  £uripides  is  more  licentious.  In  our  observation  on  SappL  15a»  «• 
iiave  exhibited  a  few  verses  of  this  poet,  in  which  the  second  syllable  of  a  tribrach  or 
dactyl  is  a  monosyllable  which  cannot  begin  either  a  verse,  or  the  second  division  of 
A  verse  which  is  divided  by  a  perfect  caesura.  In  a  few  other  instances  the  first  and  se- 
cond syllables  of  the  tribrarh  or  dactyl  are  joined  togetiier  in  a  word  of  two  srUsble*. 
Or.  99.  'O^  y  fprn^p  c?,  rirs  XivdOa^  adryfSit  ^*ovQ'  Phoen.  404.  ll^ri  ^  It  l/uf 
•Tx^f,  iTt  0t»  ttx^  «».  Suppl.  60*.  Ata  hfStsTirtLi,  h  \iymv  ^vMtX>«ya7c  j  Iph.  Aul.  Hit 
Aurri  H  ti  0-tyif  ifAS\oywrr^  io^t  o^ou.  Ibid.  1164.  TUrtt  ¥  iiri  r^t^l  fr^hurt  wm%&  rtk 
Ibid.  1460.  *Ey«t  /ujt^  yg  0-«u.  f^h  av  y.  eu  lutXcvc  Xcj^stc*  Markland  conjectures,  *tytr^ 
fiira  0'oD.  Bacch.  938.  'Oray  va^  xlyn  o^i^^af  Bax;^ac  Iht^.  Ion.  931.  Ti  ^ ;  twi 
Xiyev  Ao^Uu  ketmyo^iXt,  We  believe  that  we  may  safely  venture  to  asseit,  that  the  sornv- 
fag  plays  of  Euripides  will  not  furnish  ei^bt  other  verses  similar  to  the  eight  foregpkig. 
T«naf  of  ib%  Ibliowing  conttruotion  are  also  rara  in  the  plays  of  £un|kidai^  and  So  sot 
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IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS. 

V.  5.  T5?  Tt/»J(»f iMK  Owy«Tp^  'if  iy^yi»»  volT^.  For  fli/y^Tpi?  read  w«»J»^. 
We  subjoio  Mr.  Person's  note  on  Or.  368.  (T?(  Tw^oftlaq  ^uyarfQq  »t^* 
rw»  fowl)  0yy»Tpic  Aid,  et  pauci  MSS,  phrimi  ta^^o;, 

yvfl/wif  pv/ovt  legendum  et  distinguendum" Ayvtcro^^  ik  y?li'  »{iw».  G.  We 
prefer  Mr.  Gaiaord's  emendation  to  the  common  reading. 

V.  193.  'aaXo^ok  fliii^^  »ipa«  J/iA^'  awycK  »^»«<.  There  IS  DO  such 
word  in  Greek  as  l^i^oacrt.  The  aorist  of  Wh^owrxtt  is  liilfav,  the  third 
person  of  which  is  f|f^»,  as  tiwii^a  from  ^«'o^J'(«(nu#.  Read  "axXaIiv  J^ 
l|  i3l^«^  iti^c^  tfAfk  avY»i  wXiof .  So  EL  737.  Aiytrou  [toti]  (Ta*  Ji  iriar%f 
^fjUK^t  wa^'  tfji^ty  i^u)  "Sr^i^eu  ^i^/aav  a/Xtov  X^t;^«>ir^ir  ti^ap  «XXa|arT« 

y.  34-0.  GavfAOffT  SXi^o^  Toy  faut^ ,  ootk  ir»Tt  *£AXi}yo{  »  yiK  irorTDr 
Sx^  «|tMy.  0/tm  erat  "E^O^mo^  U  yri^:  mallcm  '£XXi(»*^,  et  vtrstn  nil 
nocebit.  This  is  the  observation  of  Barnes,  who  has  admitted  into  his 
text,  "E^sXnp,  U  •«  yn^f  the  emendation  of  Scaliger.  We  conceive  that 
the  poet  wrote  'EXX^yi^  yS;,  and  that  the  original  reading  was  after- 
wards corrupted  into  'EXXqirlJ^  lit  y^,  the  reading  proposed  by  Barnes. 
From  this  corrupt  lection  the  common  text  was  probably  formed  by  a 
transcriber,  who  knew  that  anapests  were  not  admissible  into  the  eveu 
places  of  the  tragic  senarius.  Another  instance  of  ^'EXXny  in  the  feminine 
gender  occurs  in  v.  495  of  the  same  play :  Uoia^  froX»Tii«  wxr^i^  "EAXtmo^ 
y^y^;  read  *«T^»^  'Exxifirr.  So  Bacch.  20.  E»\  wfc  w^irrojr  JxOeir 
EXXiytff  flreXif.  lon.  8.  "Eartt  ya^  ovk  itm^  *£XX^rtfy  treXi^.  In  de- 
fence of  the  common  reading  of  these  two  passages,  Markland  cites  two 
other  examples  of  the  femiume*'EXXii»,  both  of  which  we  believe  to  be 
corrupt*  I.  iEsch.  Agam.  1263.  KA.  Ka«  ^At  iyw  y'^EXXqy'  tvi^a/MU 
i^%Ttni9(u  Porsonus  ex  emendritione  Marklandi)  f  irn».  XO.  Ka\  ya^  t» 
«t;So«^rra.  jt/^ftaOq  f  o^.  That  the  Chorus,  which  was  compo^^d  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Argo8(«'gicrj9o?  'A^Uip  v.  864),  undei-stood  Greek 
perfectly,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubled.  At  the  same  time,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  mentioning  that  accomplishment  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  apprehend  that  the  poet  wrote,  Km  ^qy  ayof 
y  ift.nf  lwurraffa%  ^dnt.  The  chorus  is  importuning  Cassandra  to  speak 
more  fully  respecting  the  impending  death  of  Agamemnon.  She  replies, 
Foil  hm^e  heard  my  prophecy  very  fully.  So  a/sOf  answers  the  Chorus, 
we  hear  the  Pythian  oracles.  Yet  they  are  diU'icult  to  uiiderdand.  The 
common  reading  arose  from  the  rt^semblunce  of  AA  and  M.  II.  Eurip. 
Heracl.  131.  K»i  ftir  ^t<«Xi5I'  y  *BXX»m.  %at  fv^iMp  leivyMt  "^x*'''  ''^^ 
iXKa  P^Pa^v  XH^^  rcHt,     Read,  Ka)  fdnip  ^toX4»  y*,  *'EXXiii'»   rt  /wfifcif 

occur  at  all  in  those  of  Mschy^m  and  Sophocles:  Or. 631.  MtfiXM,  nf^viit  \  ir^'lir? 
nWA  KuxMTc ;  Bacch.  8?6.  Hi/yidfirdi  umt^  \  ri^,  IWt  <5tfjixi»JwT*  iii  In  these  verses  the 
Second  sellable  of  the  dactyl  adheres  more  closely  to  the  preceding  thai4  to  the  Ibllowmg 
syllables.  After  this  long  jind  dull  note,  we  will  recreate  the  reader  willi  ilnee  trimeteVs 
written  by  Philip  Mebnchthon,  which,  in  Mnrkland*stirst  edition,  arcuiserted  between 
T.  262  and  v,  263  of  the  Stipplices :  Tm  avyyvtSv  ^  «I>iV9a»  Hxfvl  ck  Xf**"*  '^•*^  '^ 
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wImXsn,  It  is  well  knoWn,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  tramcriben  respec- 
ting  thd  double  power  of  the  initial  P,  has  been  the  cause  of  numerov 
comii>tionft.*  So  in  v.  94  of  the  Supplices,  all  the  editions  prior  to 
Ifarkland  read,  Btntvi  V  ifjuoS  yvtatuai,  ov  ftAfiSp  y  Irm.  The  true  ^e«^ 
ing,  ovx  ***  fvBfAi*,  was  first  restored  from  one  MS.  by  Markland,  mh 
has  collected  in  his  note  sereral  instances  of  similar  depravation.  It 
nay  be  observed,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  Heraclidse,  as  amended  by 
US|  the  word  ^'EP^nm,  although  joined  to  ^fU»,  belongs  also  to  ^ra^ii. 
So  Ach.  Agam.  5S7'  ''Or'  M'  o  wpSroi  v^x^  i»yrtX«i  «i^,  ^^'^  ^^Xtfra, 
'Umv  t  SudcTotnf.  Sonh.  CEd.  Tyr.  41?.  K^  <r'  m^iv?^  pn^n lot 
«Bv  mr  vot^  '£>A  irar  iie  ySc  t^Ii  lii»<«tw(  'Af«.  Eurip.  Suppl  ^1. 
*AJj^ajTOf ,  ifUfM  icu^enf  riyym  ih  Kttrmf  ri  r  tyxpfi  f^*  ▼•  hffrvxf^iiiP 
1£ritm  cr^mrtiap.  Ibid.  109^-  "Ocrni  ftm^coiy  nmi  nofiof  rtuih  'A^tfW, 
•Ttm  TNf)b  W9  oTB^ttnLOfiM^  To  tho  above  mentioned  four  instances  of  the 
fe|ninine*'£A^qy,  we  are  unable  to  add  a  fifth. 

V.  558.  TUtfn^  OaiMrro^  tifit  niui^yMo^,  Nothing  but  the  diflkoHj 
of  accounting  for  the  corruption  prevents  us  from  proposing  with  confi- 
dence»  Umr^  Oor^rroi  cH^  nfAWfiU/are^.  So  Ale.  730.  2,1  f^i  v  ciofiE 
«IfMi  Tifui^itfvrAi.  (Eneo  fr.  3.  '£7^  M  %wt^  A\i  rn/uipv^wpir.  CjcL 
6^1.  El  oil  9  iraifttf  foiror  In/Mrpn^aiuuir. 

v.  617.  OP.  e^tni  »^fii,xa\  tA  ImfA  t^vtwow ;  !♦.  'E>^.  012(7^ 
ff^h  w^POTMnv  f;^Ar.  OP.  ^^A^ii^  y*  3  mri,  xook  tvJkifMrs.  The  COO" 
sti\iction  oi  the  third  verse  may  be  simplified  by  reading  in  the  second, 
wftre^wm  ix"»     ^^  Photius  v.  npo<rrpoir««o». 

V.  691.  r^  ft)v  ydptU  S/*',  ov  utuwi  2^m,  Xl^ma^wff  &  v-^^flr^^f  «if^  it^ 
X^»i*  |9»oir.  One  M^;  reads  P^fyiir,  6.nd  two  others  tAo-wt.  The  tnie 
reading,  however,  is  >svt%u  Mr.  Monk  has  properly  edited  x^  instead 
ef  x^iip,  HippoL  67 ly  and  ought  to  have  edited  ylm  instead  of  A«nr, 
▼.  1060.  In  V.  1442  of  the  same  play,  Brunck's  Membrance  impropcriy 
read  kC^u  for  kCtt, 

v.  719.  'Arw^  rl  Toclf  Oiocry  0^  ^if^if  9t  rw  MarrtvjMi,  mW  y'lyfic 
X^rniuK  fi^yov.  JETimc  v^.(i^m  06  imsitatam  varticularum  tos  yt  co&ctf- 
dofiem  notmt  Porwmu  cd  Med.  675,  G,  Mr.  Elmsley  (ad  (Ed,  ly* 
60,  j9.  1 12)  proposes,  tt^iin^  iyyi^  iarntiii  f^rov,  as  if  the  poet  had  writ- 
ten ovwtt  h((p^»i  in  the  passive  sense.  Harsh  as  the  construction  ap 
pears,  which  is  produced  by  this  emendation,  the  following  passs^i 
which  Mr.  Elmsley  has  not  mentioned,  proves  that  the  emendaticm  tf 
Bot  entirely  destitute  of  probability.  Hel,  294.  Ti  f  taypnvi  vSf\  ■ 
fUlkHfUf  fl»(  w<ir^€t9r  KAiM^ic  it  iX^'hyacf^y  ri|y  vw*  'l>itf  AoMthrrK  ^E^^ 
U996Kiu  }H>Jk79  ftha*  In  translating  the  participle  Uwuurrtu  wamist 
suppose  the  preceding  words  to  be,  KXsJO^k  h  ti^yMtf  fM,  ^  vr'  "Klf' 

*  Eurip.  HeL 499.  Xrifn  tl  woo  yk i^t*  vX^  &*  idUtd Tw  naXXihiw^  iSm  1^ 
fthvf.  We  have  littJe  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote  irX^  fm  fo«/.  Jor  inlonaatioa  on  the 
•ubject  of  the  initial  9,  the  student  ought  to  coniult  iVlr.  Gaisford's  note*  on  Hephaim 
pp.  219,  920«  To  the  passages  in  which  the  double  power  does  not  takepbce.  nW 
itjch.  Eum.  «3«.  Soph.  CEd.  Tvr.  1289.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1336.  TheKO  fir.  1.  A«ts|*. 
Vesp,  1067,  where  vv.  1066. 1070,  ought  to  be  divided  into  fix  dimeter  tiocbaicik  ^ 
tMtof  which  is  Gaukotap.    la  the  autistropbe.  t.  19974  read,  aXx  Imc  J^l^ 
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We  hope  that  future  editors  of  Aristophanes  will  restore  the  old  read* 
ing  of  Av.  46,  *0  Jft  tfr^Ao^  ff»  i^ri  wafi  ri*  Tn^m,  Tip  tvwet^  «•«#*  UfiMy 
irolMaf  hoftim,  «.  r.  I.  Kvster  first  adopted  hp/ijvtn  from  the  Vatican 
MS.  and  has  been  tacitly  followed  by  BrancJL  and  Invemizius*  In  th# 
tragedy  now  before  us,  the  common  copies  read,  perhaps  rightly,  ▼» 
1343.^  riXo^  n  wmn9  h  »M^  {mMt  rede  Gaisf.)  h&yo^,  Xriix^ir  t/  W,  iu^ 
wt^  oU  IvfUm^.  We  should  prefer  m^^^oi,  if  that  reading  were  found  ia 
any  MS»  lu  the  following  passage,  we  do  not  require  ue  authority  of 
MSS.  Hemcl.  8dS.  ^  T^  Jbt^ri^y^  ft,  ro^  l«aAA»x9ii(  »Jt,  'Afi^/  2*' 
mi^l  ariq,  Uofri^n  V^^^hoh  ^^^  UoifT^tt  ^^^  that  is  to  say,  i*«x*  ^ 
xA^afft.     So  Soph.  Ant.  259.    A^  #  •»  liXXiXN^f  i//oOoi>f  juucoi,  #«X«| 

'  V.  766.  IUA«(  SXiiffltc  t5p  Of#f  T  ;^  V  Sine*  »if^*»i  y  f  XT'  "i*^ 
liriffTBXac  fl^«jp  n^^^'A^yof,  ^»  rt  x^  «A^«rri^  ^w  A^ywv.  Can  U  be  used 
in  this  kind  of  interrogation  instead  of  rU  or  tarH  ?  Read,  S«fMa»t  rf 
%^.     So  V.  256.  *£xtr<rt  )6  V«MXOf ,  srJf  nt  fJXtn,  T^y  0'  Svftif • 

y .  806.  l^.  'JO^  n  Amtuupa  Tvy^M^^  a  ryti$tiro ;  OP.  iWwt^  U  9mH 
waMi  UwifvK  iyi.  Is  U^ifmcm  stom^  good  Greek?  We  should  rather 
have  expected,  niXov^  y  «ai}i  woM^  $iif*fffi  ^.  Fei,  «4hr  6are  me  to 
tie  son  of  the  son  rf  Pehps.  Or  perhap^  niXovi^  yt  wa$i\  wtuH^f  oS 
wifw  iy».'  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  answer  to  a  questiont  y 
signifies  jfe9,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  See  Suppl.  122, 146,  294^ 
575,  755,  766.  Iph,  Aul.  SqC 721,  t3^2,  &c.  In  the  foUowkg  pas- 
sages we  have  changed  T  into  r.  Suppl.  135.  eH.  'ax^»  Iimic  I3Wx4k 
'A^tioi  nif»i ;  AA.  Tviu  yt,  llc}<vptixm  rt  rf  Bifiayip%7.  Fes,  to  Tjfdem 
end  Folyfoccs  the  Thebm.  Iph.  Taur.  74.  Ot".  €^rm^  1 1%  mM^  anSf! 
•^  i^yfifUpa ;  IIT.  Tf»»  xmrMprvp  y  an^ipia  {iWr.  The  particle  y 
also  signifies  ya^  when  the  second  speaker  assents  to  some  observation 
made  by  the  first  speaker,  and  enlarges  it.  So  SuppL  l6l.  SH.  E£>^^ 
^iptu  IfffTtv^a^  urt  %i$w>km^.  AA.^0  ^  y%  vniX^f  i>Mi9t  cr^aimiiKixa^* 
Yes,  which  has  been  the  rw^  of  many  generals.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  adopted 
an  emendation  of  Mr.  Person's,  o  Utraw^^o^vi,  the  propriety  of  which 
we  ^  not  perceive.  The  particle  ^9  is  to  be  joined  with  vo^^o^.  For 
examples  of  this  use  of  >i,  see  Iph.  Aul.  334, 521,  661,  737*  135^  &c. 

fia^pa^.  Read,  to  x^y^»  tfAf^a  tik  ^mtd^mk*  See  Iph.  Aul.  354, 
where  Markland  has  restored  o^/a«  for  tpoftM  on  the  authority  of  all  the 
MSS.  ...  .  , 

V.  91 8.  *oy  ic-ri  y  'Atjij^  ^vyarpo^,  ofAoyinK  ifw».  Omnes  Gattidf  l^» 
Bene^  quamquam  vnlgata  non  male.  M .  After  the  nominative  c^ise  V^*^> 
a  transcriber  is  much  more  likely  to  convert  l^oi  into  l^fj^^  than  iyJ^  into 
•fco(.  See  our  observation  on  Iph.  Aul.  1266.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  we  prefer  the  common  reading  of  this  passage.  In  the  follow- 
ing instance,  the  construction  is  injured  by  the  use  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  instead  of  the  primitive  :  Heracl.  41 7-  tUp  ^p  Xcyorrwy,  i^  X- 
lUMOir  Sv  (vulgo  i)  l^yOK  littrmt^  i^nyip'  rSp  ^i,  i^fietp  i^aV  KATi}^o^t/9« 
Read,  ^^W  t^  Kanryofovrrtfv,  accusing  me  of  folly  ;'  not,  as  according 
to  the  common  reading,  accusing  my  folly.  It  is  well  known  that  it«nf 
yo^  governs  the  genitive  of  the  person  accused,  and  the  accusative  of 
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the  accusation.    So  Or.  28.  4>oCi3ot;  1*  ahxiaf  t^9  ri  ^ir  uanyo^iv.     Wkg 

ihoidd  I  accuse  Apollo  of  inJHSf'u*t  ?  , 

V.  937.  OP.  ^oijgoy  xiXit/(r6iK  6«rf  atm?  if  uw/aijf.  I*.  T»  xfil^  h^' 
nip;  firr^y,  9  criyd^^s^oy;  KiXit/^rOiK  ^fo^Hp  is  not  Greek.  Read  iherefore, 
Ti  xjfif^  ^^vt ; 

V.  1044.  OP.  So*  ^^TK  «Mo^  ly  %iporf  otcrti  /?fiT«c;  !♦.  *Ey^.  fi»>u»  yof 
ictop  lor  l/xoi  /cAoyii       Read,  Xw  ^'  3  tk  oXXo^ 

V.  1J73.  I^.  Mrrti^a,  jLaru^yavarrn  wnt^tZ  ft^i.  OO.  ''Av^XXtt.  op^*  0 
0a^fftifoi^  rSy  trXn  t*?  »».  Anapotstum  in  qurnla  sede  Editores  mtactum  rcfi- 
querunt,  Equidem  rl^  delatdum  putari  G.  We  are  aifraid  that  the  word 
which  Mr.  Gaisford  has  expunged,  can  hardly  be  spared  without  some 
other  alteration  of  the  verse.  Hel.  95.  TET.  0»Viro»  avrh  ixur  i^*  tsl 
1*9^.  EA.  Mufifr;  im)  rU  O'ttf^uf  rXc^n  r%V  £9;  Med.  1339.  Ott 
IIjtk  ?tk  Tovr  at  *£AXuw(  yvrn  "ZtXih  irod*.  If  it  were  certain,  that  ihc 
two  particles  0  ov  could  coalesce  into  .ne  syllable,  we  should  not  he- 
sitate to  propose,  *a*oXXof,  wY  h  fia^a^i  itXh  tk  aw.  The  disposition 
of  0  to  unite  with  the  following  word  (a^^  owy«  wfoPuro^  he)  and  of  « 
to  unite  with  the  preceding  word  (as  /aii  ov,  iyu  ov  hri)  ov,  &c.)  renders  it 
not  improbable  that  the  crasis  which  we  propose  is  legitimate.  We  arc 
unable,  however,  to  produce  any  example  of  it,  except  the  common 
reading  of  Ale.  196^  upon  which  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

V.  1213.  !♦.  Kal  fiXuip  y  ovhU  iMcXurret.  0O.  roSr  £Xf|oK  «K  tfu. 
OvhU^cilicet  «-iX«5fT«.  M.  The  only  authority  for  ovhU  mXaU^irv  which 
we  recollect  at  present,  is  the  following  inscription,  which  is  painted 
over  one  of  the  doors  of  t}ie  apartments  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  So- 
merset Place:  OTAEIX  AMOYXOi:  EISITO.  If  we  had  been  of  coun- 
sel with  the  auiiior  of  the  inscription,  we  should  have  recopiniended 
MHAEli;.  In  the  verse  under  consideration,  the  true  reading  seems  to 
be  ov  ^tT. 

V,  1480.  ^Irtfaat  tU  o-ir,  {«»  fli«^  aya^f*»rl,  TaTaf,  iuiAiib6aeufr6  t  tm* 
^X^'f  /SIpfroK-  So  also  Ion*.  1130.  Qivaa^  J^  yivircttq  OfoTo-iy,  nw  fMutf^p  Xt^*^ 
^Mipaty  votfcva-i  &mti?  taru<rott  ^iAok.  We  believe  that  no  third  instance  of 
this^form  of  the  imperative  occurs  in  the  forty-four  remaining  6reek 
plays.  In  the  first  passage,  we  are  inclined  to  read,  *It^»  rt  rii  ait^  So 
^ch.  Eum.  32.  "irft^r  irdi;Kv  h»x^'^*^'  ^"  ^^®  '^"»  ^^^  ^**^*^  reading  ap- 
pears to  be  lcrT«<nif.  The  oldest  examples  of  this  imperative  which  we 
have  observed,  and  which  we  do  not  suspect  to  be  corrupt,  occur  in 
two  Iragments  of  Archestratus  preserved  by  Athenaeus:  P.  4,  E-'Ectb?- 
r«f  ^  5  Tfuq  ft  riavaft;  ol  ^vvciwotrrt^,  P.  66.  C.  *Pwai  kou  ipvininTi  «•«- 
^}(t»rO*r^^y  ^01  i^Mica,  Archestratus  was  probably  contemporajy^^th 
Aristotle.  nif*jt*a|<iT*kr«f  and  ^fi^irtKrec»  occur  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Mwrfayt^Tnq  of  Menaiider^  p.  120,  ed.  Cler.  In  the  age  of  Memmd^, 
the  Attic  language  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline. 
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FIVE  ABTS. 

The  Hiatoric  Gallery  of  Portraiu  and  Paintings;  or,  Graphic  Imitationt  of 
the  finest  Specimens  of  the  Arts,  ancient  and  modern,  with  Descriptions  and 
Remarks,  biographical.  Critical,  and  Explanatory.  In  7  vols.  8vo.  Con- 
taining more  than  500  o^tline  Engravings,  executed  with  pecnliar  taste  and 
sptnL  Price  11. 4s.  each  Volume.  A  few  Copies,  printed  in  4to.  may  be  bad. 
Price  SL  5s.  each  volume. 

•^*  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  10  dr  12  Volumes.  Vol.  IX.  is  nearly  ready  for 
pnblication.  Tbe  cJeiign  of  the  present  pablication  is  to  display,  in  a  smatt  compass, 
the  labours  of  tbe  Historian,  combined  with  tlie  happiest  efforuof  the  pencU.  It  is  in- 
tended to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  presenting  to  tbe  contemplation  of 
tbe  artist  and  the  connoiHeor  specimens  of  the  most  esteemed  works  of  tbe  best  roas- 
ters, ancient  and  modern,  both  in  painting  and  in  sculptnre,  and  by  di^sing  in  a  no- 
vel rnd  intecesting  form  a  knowle4ge  of  what  for  ages  has  been  t^ppredated  and  cnthi^ 
jiasaticaliy  adpiced,  instil  into  the  nmid  of  the  mere  indifferent  observer,  a  taste  far 
Ae  polite  arts. 

'  Docti  rationem  artis  intelligunt,  indocti,  voluptatem.' — Quint  lib.  ix«  4. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Account  of  the  Systems  of  Husbandry  adopted  in  the  more  improved  Dis- 
tricts of  Scotland.    By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.    8vo.     18s. 

A  new  edition  of  Tusser's  Five  Hundjned  Points  of  Good  Husbandry.  8? o.- 
15s.    4to.    21. 9. 

Planter's  Kaiendar,  or  the  Nurseryman  and  Forester's  Guide.  By  W.  Ni- 
col.     8vo.     158. 

Further  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern 
Parts  of  Ireland,  &cc.    By  R.  Trimmer.    8vo.    4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  Number  I.  to  be  con- 
dotied  quarterly.    8vo.    3s. 

Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Soil  and  Climate  upon  Wool ;  from  which 
16  deduced  a  certain  and  easy  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  £nglish 
clothing  wool,  and  preserving  the  health  of  sheep.    8vo.    7s. 

Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  4to.  plain^  21. 8t. 
coloured,  31. 13s.  6d. 

Ad  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Soap-Ashes  as  a  Manure.    12mo.    Is. 

BIOGRAPQY. 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  J.  B.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meux.  By 
S.  Butler.    Crown  8vo.     78. 

Account  of  the  Dfe  and  Writings  of  Lord  Chancellor  Somers.  By  J.  Mad- 
dock,  Esq.    4to.    31s.  6d. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphat 
tbe  Fourth,  late  King  of  Sweden.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

COMMERCE. 

Tables  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods  imported,  exported^ 
•nd  carried  Coastways,  with  the  Drawbacks  allowed  on  Exportation  from 
Great  Britain.    8vo.    5u 
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History  of  the  European  Commeroe  with  lodia.  By  D.  Mncpbertoa.  4to^ 
968. 

Report  on  the  Negotiatton  between  the  Hon.  East  India  Cempanj  and  the 
Public,  respecting  the  Renewal  of  the  CoiBpany's  exclusive  Privilegjesof  Trade 
for  Twenty  Years,  from  March,  1794.    By  I.  Bruce,  M.  P.    4to*     15s. 

An  Epitome  of  Foreign  Exchanges;  exhibiting  the  Nature  of  Exchange 
with  all  Parts  of  the  World,  and  the  Manner  of  Oilcolation.    8to.    3a. 

A  General  View  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  Scotland,  chiefly  that  of  the  Rher 
Forth  andJMidlothian.    By  J.  Bald.     8vo.    6s. 

Hints  and  Observatti^ns  respecting  the  Negociation  for  a  Renewal  of  die 
East  India  Company^s  exclusive  Privileges,  extracted  from  the  Papers  printied 
by  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    8vo.    Is.         * 

Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  renewing  the  exdusive  Piivileges  of  the 
East  India  Company.    8vo.    2s. 

General  Thoughts,  contained  in  a  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  the  Renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Charter.    2s.  6d. 

Hints  for  an  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairmaa 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Dundas.    8vo.    9$.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  £.  Parry  and  C.  Grant,  Esqs.  Chairman  and  Deputy  ChurmaA 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,    8vo.    Ss. 

Letter  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  on  the  Trade  of  India,  dated  September  30,  1800.  8vo.  Is.  6d^ 

Depreciation  caused  by  conflicting  Coins ;  or  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ljnt- 
derdale.     By  I.  Rutherford.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Orders  in  Council.    8vo.    6d« 

DRAMA. 

The  Works  of  »Bcaumont  and  Fletcher.  Illustrated  with  critical  aod  ea- 
planatory  Not)^s,  and  biographical  Notices,  and  including  an  additional  Play» 
never  before  published,  and  now  first  printed  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  publishers.  Edited  by  Henry  Weber,  Ewj.  14  toIs,  ©fo. 
SI.  8s. 

Turn  Out ;  a  musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts.    By  Mr.  Kenney.    8vo.  •  9s. 

Timour  the  Tartar;  a  Melo-Drama,  in  Two  Acts,  as  performed  at  Corent- 
Carden  Theatre.     By  M.  G.  Lewis.    8to.'    2s. 

House  of  Morville;  a  Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Lyoeani 
Xbeatre.     By  I.  Lake.    8vo.     3s. 

Tragedies  of  Maddalen,  Agamemnon,  Lady  Macbeth,  Antonia,  and  Cljteta- 
nestra.    By  J9hn  Gait,  Esq.    Royal  8vo.  14s.    4to.  iL  Is. 

EDUCATION. 

An  English  Expositor,  on  a  New  Plan.    By  W.  Lloyd.    18mo.    9s. 
,  Miscellaneous  English  Exercises.    By  J.  Hort!     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Opera,  secundum  Heynii  Textum.     18mo.    6t. 

A  New  System  of  Arithmetic.    By  J.  Clark.    8vo.    21s. 

A  private  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Porteus,  the  late  Lord  Bisbop  of 
London,  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor.    By  W.  Haygarth.     2s.  6d. 

First  Rudiments  of  General  Grammar,  applicable  to  all  Languages.  Bj  A. 
St.  Quentin.    12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Public,  in  recommendation  of  the  Madras  System  of 
!Education.    By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Holliogsworth.    8vo.    2s.  jSd. 

The  Barrihgton  School;  being  an  illustration  of  the  principles,  practicest 
and  efilects  of  the  new  system  of  instruction,  in  facilitating  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  poor.     By  Sir  Thomas  Barnard,  Bart.    8vo.    4s. 

The  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Drawing  in  its  various  Branches :  iUustrsted 
with  fifty-one  engravings,  plain  and  coloured,  containing  one  hundred  sulnects 
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from  the  greatest  masters,  for  the  use  of  Schoob  and  Students  in  general.  Bj 
G^oqsfi  Hamilton,  Drawing  Master.    iSTs.  half  bound. 

jLatio  and  English  Vocabularj,  oo  Simple  jet  PhiIoso|>hical  Principles.  Bj 
I.  Jones.    ISmo.    4s. 

Address  to  a  Young  Ladj  on  her  Entrance  into  the  World.    12mo.    S  vols. 

OEOORAPHT. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  a  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  ANCIENT  and 
HODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  JAMES  PLAYFAIR,  D.  D.  Principal  of 
the  United  College  in  St.  Andrews,  and  Uistoriograplier  to  the  Prince  Re^ 
^nt.  ,4to.  SI.  2s.  boards.  This  Volume  contains  a  Geos^raphical  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  Grecia,  and  Turkey,  in 
Xnrope;  accompanied  by  seven  large  sheet  Maps,  accurately  constructed  and 
elegantly  engraved. 

%*  Volume  L  11.  and  III.  with  the  Maps,  may  be  bid  as  abore ;  snd  the  FifUi 
and  Suth  Volumes,  which  complete  the  Work,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  next 
'Winter.    The  Maps  will  form  an  elegant  Atlas. 

Picturesque  Representation  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements  of 
the  Russians :  illustrated  by  one  hundred  copper-plates,  beantifullv  coloured 
from  the  orieinal  drawings ;  with  an  accurate  explanation  of  each  plate  in 
JSnglish  and  French.  By  John  Augustus  Atkinson.  3  vols,  imperial  folio. 
151. 16s. 

A  General  Atlas  of  the  World.  By  James  Wallis.  The  maps  coloured. 
FoUo.     31.  2s.  half  bound. 

An  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon; with  some  notices  on  the  history,  soil,  products,  defences,  state  of  popu* 
latioo,  and  political  importance  of  those  islands.     3  vols.  8vo.    8s.  Cd. 

China,  its  Costume,  Art?,  and  Manufactures ;  edited  from  the  Collections 
of  M.  Bertin,  with  additions,  &c.  4  vols,  8vo,  8  plates,  plain  SI.  3s.  coloured 
41.48. 

A  compendious  System  of  Modern  Geography,  Historical,  Physical,  Politi- 
cal, and  Descriptive;  with  a  Series  of  correct  Maps.  By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M. 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy*  Woolwich.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  principal  Events  of  the  Campaigns  of  1809, 10,  and  11, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.     By  Capt.  Stothert.    8vo.    8s.  ' 

Cnronological  Abridgment  or  the  History  of  England.  Vols.  HI.  and  IV. 
By  M.  de  Moleville.    8vo.    ll.  as. 

Sir  J.  Froissart's  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain,  &c.  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  J.  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners^  with  Memoirs  of  the 
Translator.    2  vols.  4to.    71.  Ts. 

A  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  with  plates.  By  J.  May,  Esq.  4to> 
ll.  lis.  6d. 

Historic  Anecdotes,  and  secret  Memoirs  of  the  legislative  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  J.  Barrington.  Part  IV.  4to.  1).  Is.  or 
royal,  21. 2s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  most  interesting  Events  in  modem  Irish  History,  from 
original  manuscripts  and  scarce  tracts.  By  the  Rev.  C.  CConor,  D.  D. 
8vo;7s. 

Populorom  et  Urbium  selecta  Numismata  Graeca  ex  ssre  descripta  et  figuris 
illostrata.    By  W.  Harwood.    4to.    ll.  5s.  ' 

A  Sticcinct  History  of  the  Geographical  and  Political  Revolutions  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  principal  States  which  composed  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne,  from  his  Coronation  in  814  to  its  Dissolution  in  1800.     By  ' 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.    Royal  8vo.     128. 
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LAW. 

The  Sutute^  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  51  Geou 
III.  1811.    Vol.  II.  Part  II.     4to.    18s. 

Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer,  or  Complete  Law  Library.  By  T.  Williams. 
Svo.     14t. 

Prosecution  of  A.  Reid,  Esq.  on  false  Charges  of  Perjury,  by  W.  Taylor, 
Esq.  of  the  Opera  House.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Essay  on  Aquatic  Rights,  or  Law  of  Fishing.  By  J.  Schultze.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Remarks  upon,  and  proposed  Improvements  of,  tne  Bill  for  Parish  Registers. 
By  S.  Partridge.     8vo.     28. 

A  Practical  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  relative  to  the  Im- 
port, Export,  and  Coasting  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Dependencies,  ei* 
cept  the  East  Indies;  including  a  Statement  of  the  Duties,  Drawbacks,  and 
Bountif!>,  directed  tolje  paid  and  allowed;  the  whole  interspersed  with  Orden 
in  Council,  and  brought  up  to  January,  1812.  To  be  contmued  at  the  eiMi  of 
each  Session  of  ParhamenL  By  Charles  Pope,  Controlling  Surveyor  of  the 
Warehouses  in  Bristol,  and  Author  of  the  Compendium  of  the  Warehousing 
Laws.    8vo.     II.  Is. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Laws  between  Debtor  and  Creditor.  Bj  W. 
Minchin.    8vo.     3s. 

The  whole  Law  relative  to  the  Duty  and  Office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace ;  coin- 
rising  also  the  Authority  of  Pariiih  Officers.  Originally  compiled  by  Thomas 
Valter  Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  The  third 
edition,  re-arranged,  considerably  enlarged,  and  otherwise  improved.  Bj  EL 
Nuttall  Tomlins,  Esq.    4  vols.  8vo.    SI.  12s. 

A  Legal  Argument  on  the  Statute  1st  William  and  Mary,  chap.  18,  caBcd 
the  Act  of  Toleration,     8vo.    2s. 

Origin,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  both  io  England 
and  Ireland.    By  W.  Christian.    Vol.  I.    8vo.     ISs. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  J.  Bellingham,  Esq.  for  the  Murder  of  the  Hi^ 
Hon.  S.  Perceval.    By  W.  Hodgson.    8vo.     9s.  ad. 
0     A  Guide  to  the  Hustings  and  the  House  of  Commons ;  or.  Voter  and  Can- 
didate's Pocket  Companion.    In  three  Parts.    With  occasional  Notes.     By  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple.     12mo.    6s.  ~ 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Resolution  of  the  higher  Equations.    By  W.  Lea.     4Ce. 

Principles  of  Perspective ;  with  a  Sketch  of  some  Irish  Antiquities.  8vo. 
12s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  Astronomy.  By  Robert  Woodhousa^' 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  8to.  13s. 
£ne  paper  ll. 

The  Twelfth  Number  of  Le^boum's  Mathematical  Repository;  containing, 
1.  Solutions  to  the  Mathematical  Questions  proposed  in  Number  X.  9.  On 
the  Irreducible  Case  of  Cubic  Equations.  3.  New  Properties  of  the  Conic 
Sections.  4.  Indeterminate  Problems.  5.  On  the  Ellipse  and  Hyperbola.  6* 
On  the  Roots  of  Equations  of  all  Dimensions.  7.  Properties  ot  the  Right- 
angled  triangle.  8.  Continuation  of  Le  Gendre's  Memoir  on  Elliptic  Traos- 
cendentals.  9.  A  Series  of  new  Questions  to  be  ansi^ered  in  a  subaequcnt 
Number.    8vo, 

MEDICINE. 

Observations  on  the  contracted  Intestinum  Rectum,  and  theModeofTreal^ 
menu    By  W.White.     12mo.    3s. 6d. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  with  Obtanratioas  oa  the  Comatoae  Dis- 
•aKs.    ByW,  Cheyne,    8vo.    8s. 
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Principles  of  Pbjsiological  and  Physical  Science,  compreheodiDg  the  Ends 
for  which  animated  Beings  were  created.     By  K.  Snurnarez.    8vo.     lOs.  (^, 

A  Series  of  Plates  on  the  Brain,  with  References  «xhibi tine  the  Appearancer 
of  that  Organ  in  the  different  Stages  of  Dissection.  By  Aiesajider  Ramsayi 
If.  D.  Edinburgh.    4to.    ll.  Is. 

MILITARY. 

Proposals  for  the  Formation  of  a  Corps  of  Lancers.  Bj  J.  DrourvilU. 
108. 6d. 

An  Elementarr  Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval  Ordnance ;  showing  th« 
troe  principles  of  construction  for  the  carriages  of  every  species  of  ordnance* 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  W  m.  Congr^ve.    4to.     10s.  6d. 

Detail  of  the  Line  Movements  prescribed  in  His  Majesty's  Regulations,  ex- 
emplified in  eighty-five  Manoeuvres,  with  Diagrams.  By  J.  Palmer.  8vo.    14a. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  * 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF  LONDON,  from  their  commencement  in  1665,  to  the  year  1800, 
abridged;  with  Notes,  and  biographical  Iliustratious.  By  Charles  Huiton, 
IX.  D.  F.R.S.  George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Richard  Pearson, 
M.D.  F.S.  A.  In  18  vols.  4to.   381.  6s.  6d. 

"•^^  The  extreoie  difficulty  of  procuring  a  complete  set  of  theTRANSACTiows  of 
THB  RoTAL  Society,  which  coniprixe  an  unmalled  treasure  of  facts  and  discoveries 
in  every  bcaacb  of  demonstrative  and  experimental  knowledf^e,  has  for  a  long  tima 
caused  a  reprint  of  that  valuable  Work  to  be  most  eagerly  desired.  It  has  LX>nae- 
qaently  been  several  times  projected,  but  as  often  abandoned  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense expense.  At  lengdi  it  was  determined  to  publish  the  present  Abridgement  of 
the  Work«  which*  by  containing  every  communication  of  value,  should  become  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  Original. 

Almost  al(  the  Plates  of  the  Original  Transactions  are  retained,  and  accurately  re- 
engraved. — ^To  each  volume  of  the  present  Work  are  added  two  useful  Tables  of  Con- 
tents^  a  copious  Index,  and  illustrative  Notes  throughout. 

History  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  its  institution  to  the  end  of  the  ttthk 
Ceotdry.     By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  L.  and  £.     In  one  vol.  4to. 
£l.  2s.  or  on  fine  royal  paper,  31.  13s. 

%*  This  Work,  which  completes  the  plan  of  the  Abridged  Edition  of  the  Philoto- 
phical  Transactions,  contains,  in  its  Appendix,  two  complete  Lists  of  the  Fellows  of  • 
tlip  Royal  Society,  frov  iu  first  institution  to  the  preseut  time :  one  arraa^ed  alphabe- 
tically ;  the  other  in  chronological  order. 

Calamities  of  Authors;  including  some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Moral  - 
and  Literary  Characters.     By  the  Author  of  ^  Curiosities  of  Literature."   la 
d  vols,  post  8vo.    16s.  boards. 

'  The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland,  and  its  Islands.  In  1  vol.  12mo. 
a  new  Edition,  with  32  Pktes  of  Tours,  Views  of  principal  Seats,  &c.  10s.  6d« 
boards. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for  1810,    In  2  vols.    ll.  48. 

\*  The  volumes  for  1808  and  1809  may  also  be  had  of  the  publishers,,  and  of  lA 
the  booksellers. 

Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked  Persons,  with  a  descriptive  Ac- 
count of  tlie  Apparatus.    By  Captain  Manby.    8vo.     10%  6d. 

The  works  complete  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  F.R.  S.  of  London  and  Edin- 
f>ar|h.  Containing  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations ;  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Essays,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces ; 
with  ao  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  Professor  Dugald  Stewart. 
5  vols.  8vo.    31. 
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Ctitalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  MnfaaiBt  with  Indoxet  of 
PefsoDSy  Places,  and  Matters.  4  rols.  folio,  81.  Ss.  lodexet  of  Per»oii% 
Places,  and  Matters,  separate,  SL  98.  By  aatbority  of  the  Lords  CoiaBna> 
aiooers  of  the  Treasurj. 

Letters  on  Marriage,  on  the  Causes  of  Matrimonial  Infidelity,  and  oo  tka 
reciprocal  Relations  of  the  Sexes.  By  Henry  Thomas  Kitdiener.  8  volt. 
12mo.  168. 

Of  the  Management  of  Light  in  Uliunination ;  together  with  an  Aooo«nt 
•f  a  new  portable  Lamp.    By  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford,  F.E.S.  8vo.  is. 

Persian  Recreations,  with  Notes,  and  some  Accoont  of  Two  Ambaaoaflort 
from  Iran  to  the  Court  of  James  L  and  George  IIL  By  Philozenna.  •vou 
48.  6d. 

Robert  Tripbook's  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Old  Books,  many  of  wbich 
are  of  great  rarity  and  curiosity,  comprising  upwards  of  one  tbonsand  select 
articles.     8vo.     Is. ' 

Letters  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  respecting  the  College  at  Fort  Wilttam. 
8vo.    2s.  6dv 

Gymnasium,  sive  Symbola  Crittca. '  By  Dr.Crombiew    fi  vols.  8?o.     IL  Is. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1819.    Itmo.    5a. 

The  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  considered,  with  refereooa  to  tfaeSalctf 
of  the  EstabKsbed  Church.    8vo.    5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Green  Man,  Blackbeatb,  Fefaroaiy 
23,  1812,  when  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  established.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Ebrietatis  Encomium ;  or,  the  Praise  ol  Drunkenness.    Foolscap  8vo.  78. 

Ornamental  Designs  after  the  Manner  of  the  Antique;  oompoeed  for  the 
use  of  Architects,  Ornamental  Painters,  Statuaries,  Canrers,  Casters  in  lb- 
tals.  Paper-makers,  Carpet,  Silk,  and  printed  Calico  Manufactorers>  aod 
every  trade  dependent  on  the  Fine  Arts.  By  an  Artist  The  whole  c^  the 
plates  executed  by  Joseph  Jeakes.    4to. 

A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  premature  Decay  in  our  Wooden  Bol-' 
warks,  \%ith  An  Examination  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  prolong  tbeir  da- 
ration.    By  I^chard  Perring,  Esq.  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  his  Majesty's  Yard 
*tit  Plymouth.     8vo.    3s. 

The  Friend ;  a  series  of  Essays.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge.    Royal  8vo.    188. 

Essay  on  perfect  Intonation,  with  a  separate  Volume  of  Music  By  L  Lis> 
ter.     4to.    ll.  58. 

Observations  on  the  Character,  Customs,  and  Supersttti^s  of  the  Irish ; 
and  on  some  of  the  Causes  which  have  retarded  the  moral  and  political  Im- 
provement of  Ireland.    By  Daniel  Dewar,  A.M.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Printing  in  America,  witlka  Biography  of  Printers,  and  an 
Account  of  Newspapers.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  concise  View  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Progress  of  the  Art  in  otijer  Parts  of  the  World.  By  Isaiah  Tho- 
mas, Printer,  Worcester;  Massachusets.     2  vols.    8vo.    11.  ftt. 

Public  Disputation  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Ben* 
ga),  before  Lieutenant-General  George  Uewett,  Vice-president  and  actiBg 
Visitor  of  the  College,  in  the  absence  of  the  Gevemor-general ;  together  with 
the  Lieutenant-generars  Discourse,  17th  August,  1811.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

An  Account  of  a  particular  Preparation  of  Salted  Fish  to  be  used  with 
liliilcd  Rice,  or  boiled  Potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  Consump- 
tion of  Whoaten  Bread.  By  Richard  Pearson,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPUY. 

Tracts,   Philosophical  and   Mechanical.     By  John  Whitehorst,  F.R.S. 
With  a  Portrait  and  4  folio  Plates.    4to.    9s. 
Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy;  being  Heads  of  Lectures  delivered  m  the 
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Univerutj  of  EdinbnrgK    By  John  Plajfmir,  Professor  of  Nataral  Philoso- 
yhj  in  the  Uohrersity  of  Edinburgh.    1  vol.  8vo.    9s. 

SOVBLS. 

£1  Diablo  Lojuelo;  or,  thm  Deril  on  Two  Sticks:  in  Spanish.  ]8m». 
4s.  6d. 

Liberal  Critic;  or,  Memoirs  of  H.PercT.    Bj  T.  Ashe.  3  vols.  l^mo.  ll.  Is. 

Laara  Blandell  and  her  Father.    3  vols.  ISmo.    15s. 

Confessional  of  Valombre.    By  Mrs.  Stanhope.    4  vols.  19mo.    IL  9s. 

Tales  of  the  East.    Bv  J.  Weber.    S  vols,  rojal  8vo.    31. 18s. 

Velina.    A  Moral  Tale.    9  vols.  12mo.    10s.  6d. 

Marian.    A  Novel.    3  vols.  l£mo.     158. 

Notoriety;  oiv  Fashionables  Unveiled.    3  vols.  13nio.    18s. 

The  Lennox  Family;  or.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  World?  3  vols.  Itme. 
IBs. 

I  Says,  Says  L    By  Thinks-I-to-Myself.     S  vob.  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Castles  of  Wolfnorth  and  Mont  Eagle.  4  vols.  13mo.  11.  is.  or  on 
fine  paper,  11. 14s. 

The  £ve  San  Marco.    A  Romance.    3  vols.  19mo.    ll. 

The  Magdalen ;  or,  the  Penitent  of  Gocbtow,  an  historical  Novel.  3  vols. 
ISmo.    16s.  6d. 

The  Vindictive  Spirit.    A  Novel.    4  vols.  19roo.    ll.  Is. 

A  Set  Down  at  Court,  including  a  Series  of  Anecdotes  in  High  Life.  4  vols. 
12mo.    ll.  Is. 

Temper;  or,  Doqsestic  Scenes.  A  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Opie.  3  vols.  19mo. 
ll.  Is. 

Gotha;  or.  Memoirs  of  the  Wurtibur|rii  Family.    3  vols.  ISmo.    13s. 

Edwy  and  Elgiva.  A  Romance  of  the  Tenth  Century.  4  vols.  19mo. 
ll.  If. 

Traits  of  Nature.    By  Miss  Burney.    5  vols.  ISmo.    11.10s. 

m  Consider  of  it.    A  Tale.    3  vols.  ISmo.     ll.  la. 

Bouverie,  the  Pupil  of  the  World.    5  vols.  19mo.    11.  7s.  6d. 

The  Loyalists.    An  Historical  Novel.     By  Mr.  WesC  3  vols.  19mo.  ll.  Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Chart  of  Ten  Numericals  in  Two  Hundred  Tongues,  with  a  descriptive 
Essay.    By  tlie  Rev.  R.  Patrick.    8vo.    5s. 

An  improved  Spanish  Grammar,  designed  for  every  class  of  learners,  but 
especially  for  self-instructors.  By  L.  J.  A.  M^Henry,  a  dative  of  Spain. 
13mo.    8s.  bound. 

Grammar  of  the  Malayan  Language,  with  an  Introduction  and  Praiis.  Bf 
L  Marsden.    4to.   Sis. 

Eiercises  on  the  Syntax,  and  Observations  on  some  peculiar  Idioms  of  the 
Greek  Language.  By  George  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Hebrew  English  Lexicon.^  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bankes.    8vo.    10s.  ad. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Idioms  of  the  French  and  English  Languages.  ISme. 
Ts.  bound. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and  En)»lish  Scripture  Lexicon ;  containing 
all  the  Words  which  occur  in  the  Septuafint  and  Apocrypha,  as  well  as  in  the 
New  TesUment.    By  Greville  Ewing.    Royal  8vo.  15s. 

'  POETRT. 

Portugal.    A  Poem.    In  two  Parts.   4to.    15s. 
Britiih  Scenery;  a  poetical  Sketch.    4to.   4s. 
FcMass  on  Mitcellaoeous  Subjeets.  fo.   $%. 
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Childe  ELarokPs  Pilgrimiige.  A  Romance*  By  Lord  Byroo.  4to,  IL  10s. 
8vo.    128. 

Engiand's  Helicon.  A 'Collection  of  Pastoral  and  Lyric  Poems,  first  pob- 
lifhed  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  which  is  added,  a  luoff^ 
pbical  and  critical  Introduction.     31.  3s. 

The  Emerald  Isle.  A  Poem,  with  Notes,  Historical  and  BiographicaL  By 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  Containing  a  highly  finished  Portrait  of  Brtan  Kingof 
Ireland.     1  vol.  4to.    Ids.  boards. 

Metrical  Effunons;  or.  Verses  on  irarious  OccasioDS.    Bvo.    10s. 

Poems,  Rural  and  Domestic.     By  T.  Herser.    Crown  8vo.    78. 

Dr.  Syntax's  Tour  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque.  A  Poem.  8vo.  ll.  Is.  or 
without  the  Plates,  lOs.  6d. 

Themes  of  Admiration.    A  Poem.    By  R.  Hemming.    78.  6d. 

The  Sufierings  of  the  Primitire  Martyrs.  A  Prize  Poean.  By  Frandr 
Wrangham,  M.  A.  Member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    £s. 

A  Letter  from  Athens  to  a  Friend  in  England.    4to^    11.  5s. 
'  X)rury*s  Resurrection ;  or,  tJie  Drama  versus  tlie  Menagerie.    Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Pleasures  of  Human  life.     A  Poem.     ByS.  Vardeil.    4to.   15s. 

Domestic  Affections,  and  other  Poems.    By  I.  Browne.     13mo.    7s. 

Oxoniana.    A  didactic  Poem.    8vo.    8s. 

Tributary  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  William  Lawson,  Esq.    4to. 

Picturesque  Scenes;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Beauties  of  the  Highlauda.  By  W. 
Carey.     8vo.    8Sh 

The  Elegy  of  an  aged  Hermit.    4to. 

Verses  prefixed  to  the  Defence  of  Poesy,  the  Induction  to  an  Heroic  Poeoi, 
also  Verses.    Royal  4to.    10s.  6d. 

•  POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMT. 

ftemarks  on  the  Extension  of  Territory  which  has  taken  place  in  India, 
with  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  Charter.    8vo.    Is.  Gd; 

Remarks  on  the  leading  Arguments  in  favour  of  Catholic  EmancipatioD. 
By  J.  Burges.    8vo.   3s. 

Observations  on  the  Circulation  of  Individual  Credit,  and  on  the  Banking 
System  of  England.    8vo.    3s. 

The  Crisis;  or,  the  Delicate  Investigation.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Remarks  suggested  by  Lord  Sidmoutb's  late  Attack  on  the  Act  t>f  Tolera- 
tion.   8vo.   ls.€d. 

Refutation  of  a  Statement  of  the  Penal  Laws  which  aggrieve  the  Romas 
Catholics.    8vo.    3s. 

Marquis  Wellesley's  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  Earl  Fitzwilliaai,  Jan.  80, 
1819.     8vo.   ^s. 

W.  Wellesley  Pole's  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscoimt 
Morpeth,  Feb.  3,  181*-^.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  Necessity  of 
adopting  a  new  System  of  Finance  and  Revenue.     8vo.    2!s. 

Truth,  being  an  Appeal  to  the  present  Cnsis  to  every  loyal  patriotic  Bri- 
ton.   8vo.    4s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Talents ;  or,  his  Mock  and  real  Friends  contrasted. 
8vo.    Is.         • 

A  Commentary  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  daring  the 
Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  George  IIL     8vo.    3s. 

Further  Defence  of  Abstract  Currencies.     By  J.  Wilson.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Brief  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  the  Currency  of  this  Country. 
Bvo,   2s. 

The  Dispute  with  America  considered,  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Cos- 
mopolite to  a  Clergyman.    8vo.   5s.  6d. 
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Three  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to  Coogretfl,  Nor. 

1811.  8vo.    5fl. 

Mr.  Canoing'a  Speech  on  Lord  Morpeth's  M otion,  Feb.  S,  181S.    8vo.    2t. 

A  Letter  from  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George,  relative  to  the  new  Form  of  Internal  Government  established  there. 
8vo.   Ss. 

A  Letter  to  W.  Roscoe,  Esq.    By  J.  Merrit.    8vo.   2s.  6d. 

Reply  to  the  above.    By  W.  R.  Esq.    Svo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Refutation  of  M.  M.  de  Mentgaillard's  Display  of  the  Situation  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Year  1811.  By  Sir  John  Jervb  White  Jervis,  Bart.  8vo. 
4s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  ultimate  Tendency  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
diolic  Ciaims.    Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Cursory  Reflections  on  Political  and  Commercial  Topics.  By  John  Gait, 
author  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

.A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  M.  P.  re- 
specting Registers  of  Births,  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Funerals.  By  the 
Kev.  C.  Daubeny.    Svo.    Is. 

Authentic  Correspondence  and  Documents  relative  to  the  late  Negociatioos 
for  the  Formation  of  an  Administration.  Published  by  the  Marquis  Welles*- 
ley  and  the  Earl  of  Moira.    Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Essays  toward  illustrating  some  Elementary  Principles  relating  to  Wealtb 
and  Currency.    By  John  Peter  Grant,  Esq.   .  Svo,    6s. 

Observations  upon  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  our  Currency.  8ve« 
S8.6d. 

Anecdotes  of  British  and  Spanish  Heroism  at  Tarifia,  in  Spain,  during  the 
late  memorable  Siege.    Svo.    4s. 

Ameriqan  Documents  relative  to  Mr.  Henry's  Mission ;  collected  and  re- 
printed.   Svo.    Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  .of  Directors,  relative  to  the  Indiaa 
Army.    Svo.    Is.  6d. 

Earl  of  Donoughmore's  Speech,  April  21,  1812,  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Petition.    Svo.    28.  6d. 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  24,  18X2,*  on  Mr.  Grattan's  Mc^  , 
tion.     By  J.  Foster.    Svo.    Is.  6d. 

Twelve  letters,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Perceval,  on  the  present 
Magnitude  of  the  British  Navy.    By  J.  Manduson.   8vo.    2s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Suspicions  of  the  Tendency  of  the  present  Bible  Societies.     Svo.    Is. 

Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grier. 
4to.    158.  fine  paper,  ll.  Is. 

Considerations  respecting  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  • 
Clergyman.    Svo.    Is. 

Vmdiqation  of  Churchmen,  who  become  Members  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Sodery.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Otter.    Svo.   Is. 

Twelve  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes.  8to, 
10s.  Qd. 

Observations  on  select  Places  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rer.  J.  Van- 
•ittart.    Svo.    6s, 

Tha  Bishop  of  Chichester's  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  Sp 

1812.  4to. 

Vindicution  of  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Government,  as  professed 
in  the  Standards  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.     By  S.  Brown.     12ino.    5s. 

The  Psalms  Evani^elived,  in  a  continued  Explanatipn,  wherein  are  seen  the 
Vnity  of  Divine  Truth,  tb«  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
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the  peculiar  Dootrines  of  ChrUdanhyy  in  agreenaent  with  the  Eiperieoce  of 
Believers  in  all  Ages.  By  Richard  Baker,  D.  D.  Uector  of  Cawscoa,  io  Nor- 
folk.    8vo.    12f. 

History  of  Dissenters,  from  the  Kevolatioo  io  1688,  to  the  Year  1808. 
VohlV.    8yo,    139. 

Lectures  upon  P6rtions  of  the  Old  Testainenty  inteoded  to  illustrate  Jenisk 
History.     By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill.    8vo.    l^s. 

Prayers  for  prirate  Families.     By  IL  Worthington.    8vo.    Is. 

The  Welsh  Lookiog-Glass ;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  RoiigM>n  io  North 
Wales.     8fo.    Is. 

Reports  of  the  General  Meeting  at  York,  for  the  Purpose  of  forming  m 
Auxiliary  Society  in  Support  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SodeCj.  8fo. 
l8.6d.         • 

llie  Doctrines  of  Calvinism  defended;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  a  person  of 
different  sentiments.    8vo.    ls.6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Government,  &c.  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  Divios 
Rieht  of  Episcopacy  is  maintained.    13mo*   4s. 

The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  formerhr  Archbishop  of  York  ;  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  B^  Thomas  Dunham  Wbitaker,  LL^  D.  F.  S.  A.  Vkar 
•f  W bailey,  in  Lancashire.    8vo.    15s. 

An  Inouiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book 
with  the  Bible.    By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.R.  S.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Short  Address  to  those  Membm  of  the  Established  Church  who  contri- 
bute  f  heif  in^uence  and  support  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
8vo.    8d. 

Catalogue  of  Bishops;  containing  the  Succession  of  Ardibisbopsaod'Bi- 
shops  of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1768  to  the  present 
Time.    8¥o.  3s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecting  to 
give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible.    8vo.    4d. 

The  History  of  the  Patriarchal  Age,  and  of  the  Jewish  Nation.    Bto.    98. 

Lectures  on^ripture  Mirtcles.  By  William  Ben^  Collyer,  D.  D.  8vo.  1^ 

Pmcticat  Sermons.  By  J.  Atkinson :  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  2  vols. 
«vo.    11.  Is.  . 

Forms  of  Prayer,  and  other  Services,  selected  for  the  Use  of  Families,  &c 
fiy.H.  Budd.    8vo.    5s. 

The  Rights  of  Conscience,  asserted  and  defended,  in  reference  to  the  mo- 
dern interpretation  of  the  Toleration  Act.    By  Thomas  BeUham.    8vo.    2s. 

A  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  collected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  D.D.    By  Mr.  Yeates.    4to.   9s.  6d. 

Sermons  pn  Iniportant  Subjects.  By  Owen.  Manning,  B.  D.  late  Preben- 
dfi^y  of  JLinooln,  Rector  of  Peperharrow,  Vicar  of  Godalming,  end  author  of 
tlie  History  of  Surrey,  and  also  of  a  Saxon  Dictionary.    12  vols.  8vo.    168. 

Pure  and  Undefiled  Religion.  A  Sermon.  By  Robert  Young,  D.D. 
V.  RL  A.  .8vo.   2s. 

An  Bximiiiation  of  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry  relative  to  the  British  and  Foretgo 
Bible  Society.    By  the  Rev.  William  Dehltry.     8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

Thr.ee  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  John  Coker,  £bq.  By  the  Right.  Hon, 
Nicholas  Vansittart.    8vo.    2s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev..  W.  Huntingdon,  S.S.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Providence  Chapel,  Gruy*s  Ino^lane,  completed  to  the  Close  of  the  Year 
1806.     20vols.  8vo.    121. 

The  Design  of  God  in  blessing  ui.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Salter's  HalL 
By  John  Styles.    8vo.    2s.  Gdi 
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Sermoit  on  ^rioiit  Sabjcctiy  tnd  iMHn-  to  9»  JJndtrgniante  at  |h«  Uni^ 
▼ersity.  6j  the  late  Rev.  William  Aipboosus  GaoD.  To  which  ^xe  pitfiied| 
'  Menoirt  ef  kU  lifa.    By  Isaac  Saunders,  A.  NL    8vo.   10s.'  6d. 

Four  SermoDSy.  preached  before  the  University  of  Canibcidg^  in  Noven* 
ber,  1811,  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Litnr^.;  preifaced  with  an  Answer  to  Dr. 
Marsh's  Inqairy,  respecting  *^  The  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with 
the  Bible.''  By  the  B^.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    8vo.    6s. 

History  of  the  Translationn  which  have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures  from 
Ibe  earliest  to  the  present  Age  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Am«" 
rica.    By  H.  Marsh.    8vo.  4s. 

Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  I.  Gylak 
8vo.   4s. 

The  Fathers,  Reformers,  and  Public  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  Harmony  with  Calvin,  and  a^^iast  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    8vo.  6s. 

Practical  Discourses  concerning  Christian  Temper.  By  the  Rev.  L  Evaoi. 
t  vols.  l$mo.    10s. 

Selections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private  Use,  By  Vf. 
Turner.   18mo. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Newington  Green,  May  17,  on  occasion  of  Ite 
4eath  of  Mr.  J.  Lee.    By  (he  Rev.  T.  Rees.    tvo.  Is. 

A  Father's  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Discourses  d^ivvred  at  the  Baroptoa  Lecture,  at  St.  Mary%  Oiford^  1912, 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Mant.    8vo.    12s. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Communiop,  with  Directions  for  administering  and 
the  receiving  the  Sacrament.    ISmo*   Ss;  6d. 

Hoiv  Biography ;  or,  the  Saint's  Kalendar;  with  a  short  Account  of  tha 
^moveable  Feasts  and  Fasts  observed  in  the  Church  of  England.     18mo.    2s. 

Devotional  Family  Bible;  contaming  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
Kotesand  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Fawcett,  D.D.  2  vols.  4to.  dL  5s. 
Royal,  81.8s. 

Charge  delivered  to  the  Chapter  of  St«  David's,  by  the  Bishop,  July  80th, 
4811.    8vo.   5s. 

TOPOORAPHT. 

A  Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wiltshire;  illustrated  by  Views.-  S^bu 
Ids.    4to.   25s.    or  iroperiai  4ta  with  proofs  on  India  paper,  2l.  2s. 

Relics  of  Antiouity ;  or,  Remaips  of  Ancient  jScqlptu re  iq  Great  Britain  ; 
with  descriptive  Sketches.     By  I.  Front.  4to.    11.10s.    imperial  4to.    41.49* 

Etchinpof  Tenby;  including  many  authentic  Edifices  which  have  been 
destroye<^  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  earlj 
Flemish  Architecture ;  with  a  short  account  of  that  town,  and  of  the  princi- 
pftl  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood.  By  Charles  Norris,  Esq.  4to.  40  plates* 
11.  lis.  6d.. boards. 

View  of  the  Politica]  State  of  Scotland  at  Michaelmas,  1811 :  compre- 
hending the  Rolls  of  the  Freeholders,  an  Abstract  of  the  Sets  or  Conditions 
of  the  Royal  Burghs,  and  a  State  of  the  Votes  at  the  last  Elections  through- 
out Scotland.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Forms  of  Procedure  at 
Elections  to  Parliament  from  the  Counties  and  Burghs  of  Scotland,  ^(k  15s. 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Meetina  of  the  Three  Choirs  of 
^  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  of  the  Charity  connected  with  it. 
1*0  whiek  is  prefixed,  a  -View  of  the  Condition  of  the  Parochial  Clergr  of 
this  Kingdom,  from  the  earliefit  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysoni^  M.  A. 
F.R.8.F.S.  A.  Rector  of  Rodmarton,  in  the  County  of  Gloooester.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.    A  few  copies  on  large  paper,  12s. 
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Ancient  History  of  Sooth  Wiltshire.  Part  III.  u»d  £imL  Bj  Sir  R.C. 
Hoare.    Folio,  41. 48.  large  paper,  61. 6s. 

Observations  and  Remarks,  during  Four  Eicarsions  made  to  ▼arious  P^uti 
•f  Great  Brtuin  in  1810—11.     By  1.  Webb.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  arranged  in  sn^ 
tematic  order :  forming  a  complete  History  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Na- 
vigation, Discovery,  and  Commerce,  by  S^  and  Land,  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  present  time.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.S.and  F.  A.S.  Edinburgh.  II- 
lustrated  by  Maps  and  Charts.  No.  XI.  price  6s.  To  be  continued  <]uartcrly* 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Years  1809,  IBIO,  and  1811;  containing  Sta- 
tistical, Commercial,  and  Miscellaneous  Obsenrations  on  Gibraltar,  Sardi* 
nio,  Sidiy,  Malta,  Serigo,  and  Turkey.    4to.    21.  2s.    Royal  paper,  3L  Ss. 

Observations  and  Remarks  daring  Four  different  Excursions  made  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Great  Britaia,  in  the  Years  1810  and  1811.  By  Daniel  Carieia 
Webb.    8vo.   10s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Passage  from  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  across  the  At« 
lantic  Ocean,  in  the  winter  of  1799.     By  John  Luce.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Second  Part,  containing  Greece,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  of 
Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel 
Clark,  LL.  D.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  4tew. 
boards,  4l.  4s. 

Uakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages,  &c.   4ta  Vol.  V.  SK  Ssu 

NEW  FOREIGN  PUBUCATIONS, 
Imported  by  3,  C.  De  Boff e,  Nauau-Sireet,  Sok^, 

Almanadi  de  TUniversit^  Imp^riale.    68. 
■     4e  Saxe  Gotha.    10s.  6d. 

>  Eccl^siastique  de  France.    6s. 

-  Imperial  de  France.    IL  Is. 

Anatomie  du  Gladiateur  Combattant,appIiquabIeaQx  Bean  ArtSy  ouvngi 
6%  format  grand  en  folio,  orn^  de  22  planches,  cartonn6»    8L 

Annales  du  Music,  Salon  de  1810.     1  vol.  8vo.    Plates  11.  lOs. 

Annuaire  de  1' Industrie  Franpoise,  Juin,  1812.    12mo.    7s. 

Archives  des  Decouvertes  et  Inventions  nouvelles  faites  en  1811.  Sro.  12s. 

Campo  Santo  di  Pisa.  Folio  Antlantique^  38  en^vings,  in  a  port-folio. 
941. 

Charlemagne,  Poeme  H^roique.    Par  Mitlevorge.    18mo.   6s. 

Chevaliers  (les)  de  la  Table  ronde,  Poeme.   Par  Creuz(6  de  Lesser.  ISoio.  6s. 

Opuscules  de  M<^decine  Pratiqo^e  par  le  Docteur  Frank.    8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Conoours  D^oennal,  ou  Collection  grav^e  des  ouvrages  de  Peinture,  Sculp- 
ture, &c.  mentioun^s  dans  le  Rapport  de  ITnstitot.  4to.  No.  L  18s. 

Ditto.    Proof  plates^  11. 16s. 

Cennoissance  des  Tems  pour  1813.    8s. 

Ditto, 1814.     10s. 

La  Conversation,  Poeme,  par  TAbbe  Delille.     18roo.  with  platea.  Ss. 

Descriptions  des  Machines  et  Proc^d^s  specific  dans  les  Brevets  dToven- 
tion,  de  Perfectionnement  et  dTmportation.  ParMolard.  4to.  Vol.  I.  with 
plates,  11. 15s. 

Les  Deux  Filles  Naturelles,  Roman.    Par  Mad.  Gurnard,    4vol«.    iL 

Diaionnaire  de  Bibliographie  Fran9oise.  vols.  1  and  2.    Svo.    ll.  16a. 

■  des  Sciences  M^icales*    Par  une  Soci^^  dc  M^dMot  el  da 

Chirur^ens.    vol.  1.  Svo.    ll. 

Pi€tionQair«Topographi<{uadateDviitotdtPiuni.  8vo.    124. 
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Det  Dispotifcioiitlnnte  de  YAme  et  de  ITsprit.    ParOall  et  Spurzbam. 
8vo.    12$. 

Emilia,'  ou  la  Ferme  des  Appenins,  Roman,  par  Mad.  Armande  Rolland. 
dTo)8.    15s. 

L'fispagDe  en  1808,  ou  Recherches  en  ce  Rojaume.    Par  Rehsuesy  traduit 
4}e  rAllemand.    9  vols.  8vo.    ll.  48. 

EssaisorlaLangaeArmenienne.    Par  Bellaud.    Svo.    128. 

£ssai  sur  la  Ra^    Par  Laloiiette.    avo.    168. 

£88ai  sur  les  Merinos.    Par  Giron  de  Buxareiogaes.    8vo.    58. 

Bssai  aor  TEtat  de  Tltalie  sous  les  Goths.    8vo.    10s. 

Eludes  d'Ombres,   k  TUsage  des  Ecoles  d'Architecture.     Par  Stanislas 
FEveill^   4to.  plates.    168. 

La  FamiUe  d* Aimer,  Roman.    2  vols.    lOs. 

■  St.  Julien,  Roman.    4  vols.    ll. 

Tioricomy  ou  lHomroe  a-UMSode.     2  vols.    10s. 

Georges  et  Clary,  Roman.    2  vols.    lOs. 

Histoire  de  Geneve.     Par  Picot.    3  vols.  8vo.    ll.  I6s. 
'  ■  des  Arts  en  France,  prouv^e  par  les  Monumens.    Par  Alex.  Le- 

noir.    4to.  with  1vol.  in  folio  of  plates,  51.  5s. 

Histoire  du  JeaneComied*Anpelli,  Roman.   Par  P.  V.  D.  M.    2  vols.  lOs. 

Histmre  G^nMogique  des  Maisons  Souveraines  de  I'Europe.    3  vols.  8vo« 
11.  168. 

Histoire  O^n^rale  ^es  Ordres  de  Chevalerie.    4to.  vellum  paper,  No.  I. 
with  coloured  plates,  4h  48. 

Histoife  Philosophique  des  Progr^s  de  la  Physique.  3  vols.  8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

Iconographie  Grecque.    Par  Visconti.    3  vols.  4to.  with  a  folio  volume  of 
plates,  211. 

Qudques  Id^  nouvellessurle  Systbme  de  llJnivers.  ParMar^chal.  Svo.  lOit. 

Le  Jeune  Major,  Roman.     Par  Ponnet.    4  vols.  12mo.    11. 
.  L*Incendie  du  Monast^re,  Roman.    4  vols.    11. 

Institutions  de  Physique.    Par  Sage.    3  vols.  Bvo.    11.  lis.  6d.  ' 

Introduction  ii  la  G^ologie.    Par  Breislak,  traduit  de  Tltalien.    Par  Ber- 
nard.   8vo.    18  s. 

Isanre  d'Aubign^,.  Roman.    4  vols.    11; 

Itin^raire  de  Cantin  au  Mont  Calvaire,  ea  passant  par  la  Rue  Moufle- 
tard,  &c    Svo.    8s. 

Ladislas,  Roman.    5s.. 

Lemons  de  Mio^ralogie,  donn^esau  Collie  de  France.    Par  Delamethrie. 
S  vols.  8vo.    ll.  10s. 

Lettres  in^dites  de  Voltaire  h  Mad.  de  Lutzelbourg.    Svo.    7s. 

MaAiiel  des  Haras,  ou  Systtoe  de  Regeneration  des  races  de  Chevaux. 
Par  Pichard.    12mo.    6s. 

Mebaled  etSedIi,  Roman.    Par  le  Baron  de  Dutberg.    2  vol.    10s. 

Melanges  de  Critique  et  de  Philologie.    Par  Chardon  de  la  Rochette.    3 
vols.  Svo.    11.  168. 

Ditto,  vellum  paper. 

M^moire  sur  une  Institution  Pieuse,  &c.    Par  le  Docteur  Wiirtz.  Svo.  3f. 

Ditto,  vellum  paper.   6s. 

Mtooires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  et  Campagnes  de  D.  S.  Larrey.    3  vols. 
8to.  plates.    2l.  28. 

Memoires  de  la  Margrave  deBareiih.    2  vols.  8vo.    ll.  Is. 

—  Militaires  et  Historiques  de  Rocbambeau,  ancien  Mar^chal  de 
France.*  2  vols.  8vo.    11. 4s. 

Memoires  sur  la  Formule  fiaroraetrique  da  la  M^canique  C^J^te.    Par  Ra- 
mond.   4to.   ll.  4i. 
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M^moirat  mr  Is  B^umoQ  dct  Tiiiltrict  ftu  Louvrt.    FtorBilteH,  laigifo- 
lio,  with  plates,  4l.  48. 

MenreiliM  et  Beaat^  d«  la  Nature  en  France.    Par  Deppiny.    l^no.   81 

Mceursi  Utagesy  et  Coutumes  des  Othomaos.   6  vols.  iSmo,  with   plalB\ 
tl«  ts. 

Mon  OpioioD  sur  les  .Aerolites.    Par  Alar^dsal.   Sto.    Is.  6d. 

Neila,  Koman.    ft  vols.  l€mo.    10s. 

Notice  snr  la  coar  da  Grand  Seicnenr.    Par  Beaavoisin,   8vo.    5i. 

Nouveau  Cboix  de  Synonymet  Franks.    Par  J.  B.  La  Roy  de  Ffaipa,  t 
vols.  8vo.    11. 4s. 

Konveaux  Proverbes  Draroatiques.    Par  Carraontel.    9  vols.  8vo.    IL  !& 

Nouvelle  Doctrine  Cbirurgicale.    Par  Leveill^.    S  vols.  8vo«  tl  Si. 

Odes  dHorace^  traduits  en  Francois.     Par  Vanderbour^K.    vol.  U  tvo* 
15s. 

Opere  di  Scultura  e  di  Plastica  di  Ant.Canova.  4to.  with  frootispieoi^  vck 
lorn  papery  iLls. 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Pigeons.  Par  Madame  Knip,  folioy  15  NnwWr^  oa 
Mlum  paptEy  witb  beautiful  Coloured  plat^  471. 5s. 

PyrotecbnieMilitaire.    Par  Ruggien.   8vo.  plates,  ISs. 

Biechercbes  sur  I'Orgaoisation  de  la  peau  de  rHonune.  Par  OaaltMr.   Svo. 
$s.6d. 

Du  Regne  de  Lovis  XI.  et  d«  son  inflnence.    Par  Dumasnil.  8vo.   58ii 

Repertoire  Bibliograpbiqua  Untversel.    FarPeignot.   Svo.   Its. 

Le  Spectateur  Franp ois  au  XIX.  siecle,  8vo.    Ite. 

Statique  Otontoique.    Par  P^yrard.    Svo.   4s. 

iar  la  Non^existeQce  de  la  Maladie  Venerienne.    Svo.    78. 

Tableau  des  Productions  Naturelles  de  la  France.   8vo.    5s. 

Tableau  Historique  eC  Pittoresque  de  Paris,  avec  figures.   4to.  ft  Vvaf 
bers.    S81.  7s. 

Tables  Abr%^es  et  Portatives  dn  Soleil.    ParZaeh.    Svo.   7s. 

Tablettet  Cbronolo^ques  des  Maisons  Soaveraines.    ISmo.    9a. 

»  *'  '    —  O^n^bgiques  des  Dues  de  Bade.   8vo.   10s  6d. 

Le  Testament,  Roman.    Par  Augusta  Lafontaine.   5  vols.   IL  5s. 

Traits  de  l^Art  de  fabriquer  la  Poudne  a  Canon.    Par  Bott^  et  Riftol^ 
t  voL  4to.  wttb  a  volume  of  plates,  SL  Ids.  Sd. 

Traits  de  Mtoinique.    Par  Poisson.    S  vols.  Svo.    IL  Ss. 

— -  de  StaUque.    Par  Lerbey.    Svo.    Ss. 

Traits  El^mentaires  des  Calculs  difiG^rentiel  et  integral.    P^r  Dn  Boar- 
gnet.    8  vols.  Svo.    11.  ISs. 

Trois  Nouvelles.    2  vols.    10s. 

Voyage  a  Genfeve  et  dans  laValliedeCbarooant.    Par  Lt8cbevi».  %w^  9%> 

Voyage  Pittoresque  4  llle  de  France,  &c    Par  Milbert.    S  voU.  Svou  & 
atlas.    31.  Ss. 

Voyage  Pittoresque  du  Nord  dltalie,  folio^  witb  tinted  sngrwiafs,  N«.  L 
Pried  ISs. 
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INDEX 
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SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  thb  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 


A. 

Admrd  (M.)»  anecdotes  of,  429>  430. 

jigriaUtwref  wretched  state  of,  in  the  iflterior  of  Brasil,  545. 

jUbamOy  fine  laQdsci4>e  of,  described,  1 88. 

^£  Podb,  notice  of,  189. 

AUkingj  or  ancient  parliament  of  Icebind,  described,  50,  51. 

AmerU^  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council  there,  examined,  1 — tho  presi* 
dent's  message,  ift.— investigation  of  the  complaints  therein  contained, 
ib, — the  policy  of  the  new  principles  of  blockade  demonstrated,  2, 
€t  9eq. — tne  state  of  neutrab  by  the  present  war,  3 — Orden  in  Coun- 
cil of  1806,  6 — violent  politics  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ib,  7 — moderation 
of  the  English  fovemment,  7 — the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  issued, 
B — Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  ^f  Buonaparte,  8,  9 — ^principle  of  the 
English  Orders  in  Council  stated,  9,  10— negotiations  of  the  Ame- 
xican  minister  Bt  Paris,  10 — ^partiality  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Ma- 
dison for  France,  11,  12 — the  policy  of  the  English  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil vindicated  and  proved  by  their  practical  effects  on  the  commerce 
of  Amorica,  13 — on  that  of  France,  14— oa  that  of  England,  15, 
l6 — the  question  of  the  right  of  search  for  seamen  examined,  17 — 
precedents  in  proof  thereof,  19,  20 — the  a&ir  of  the  Lille  Belt 
stated,  21,  22— origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  23 — the  right  of 
flag,  24 — question  concerning  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
stated,  25,  26— certificates  fraudulently  obtained,  27 — consequent 
injury  to  Great  Britain,  28 — probable  causes  of  the  hostile  conduct 
of  America,  29^  30 — rvalue  of  American  exports  in  1811,  30 — esti- 
mate of  the  probable  effects  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  An>e- 
rica,  30,  31 — causes  of  the  partiality  of  America  to  France,  32-* 
state  of  parties  in  America,  32,  33. 

Afn^rica  (Spanish  Colonies  in),  present  state  of.    See  WaUon. 

AtkeiUf  apcMitrophe  to  the  ruins  of,  185. 

B. 

JSabomff  anecdotes  of,  417$  418 — his  scheme  for  a  republic,  418—422 
— his  opinionr  on  the  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  436, 437- 

JBi^ftwn  by  laymen,  how  far  recognized  by  the  law  of  England.  Se« 
DaiibeneVy  and  NickoU^  infra, 

Sarbauld  (Mrs.)  Eighteen  Aundred  and  Elfoenf  a  poem,  309— plan  and 
sp^imens  thereof,  310 — 312. 

BearSf  accounts  of  taming  them,  69 — Livonian  academy  for  instructing 
them  to  dance,  70. 

BeccariOf  remark  of,  on  capital  punishments,  174. 

Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  of  Buonapaxte  issued,  8, 9* 

Biograplua  Dramatica.    Set  Jontt. 

Bi^ifkic  Mada7i€p  chantcter  of,  412-«-skttch  of  th«  Ertnch  Rerolu- 
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tion,  413,  etieq. — anecdotes  of  Robespierre,  417»  431,  432 — of  B»- 
bceuf,  417,  418 — plan  of  his  republic,  418—422 — anecdotes  of  se- 
veral revolutionists,  422,  423 — of  Danton,  423,  424 — of  Hera^ilt  de 
Sechelles,  425 — of  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  ih,  426 — of  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  426,  427— the  Comte  de  Fleiry,  429 — Admiral,  429,  430— Sl 
Just,  432— Fouquier  Tinville,  433— Coffinhal,  ib.  434— Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  434 — changes  in  the  French  republic  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, 435—438. 

!Bio/(M.)  Traiti  EUmentaire  (fAstronomie  P^sique^  136— plan  of  the 
work,  137,  €t  seq. — singular  phenomenon  in  Egypt,  138 — useful  for- 
mulae for  determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  heavenly  bodj, 
139,  140— real  estimate  of  La  Place's  discoveries,  141,  142 — motion 
of  the  apsides  of  the  sun's  apparent  orbit,  143,  144 — elucidation  of 
the  moon's  libration,  145 — 147 — simple  method  of  determining  the 
moon's  parallax,  148,  149— concluding  remarks,  149,  150. 

Blockade,  policy  of  the  new  principles  of,  demonstrated,  2,  ei  seq. 

Books,  quarterly  list  of,  224—481 

Bothe  (M.),  observations  on  his  edition  of  Euripides,  445. 

Brazils,  state  of,  on  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal's  emigration  to,  342, 
343 — population  of  Monte  Video,  344 — wretched  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  tne  interior,  345 — population,  ib. — account  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Catherine's,  346 — of  the  port  of  St.  Francisco,  347 — and  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul's,  ib, — excursions  into  the  mining  districts  of,  850, 
et  seq. — poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  351 — account  of  Tejuco,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  mining  district,  352— mode  of  obtaining  diamonds,  353, 
354. 

Bright  (Mr.),  perilous  adventures  in  ascending  the  Snoefel  Jokul,  76 — 78. 

Buenos  Ayres  (Junta  of),  contest  between,  and  the  governor  of  Monte 
Video,  259,  260. 

Buonaparte,  attempts  of,  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Spanish  America, 
263.264. 

Burning  of  an  hidian  widow,  account  of,  133 — remarks  thereon,  i6.  134. 

%ro«  (Lord)  Childc  Harold,  a  Romaunt,  180 — sketch  of  its  plan,  i6.— 
fine  description  of  Cintra,  181 — address  to  the  Spaniards,  182,  183 
— a|)ostrophe  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  185 — beautiful  description  of 
his  vovHge,  136,  187 — fine  landscapes  of  Albania,  188 — brief  notice 
of  All  Pacha,  1 89— reflectons  on  the  preseot  degraded  state  of 
Greece,  19O,  191 — strictures  on  the  metres  of  Lord  Byron  and  of 
Spenser,  192 — 194 — defects  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  195 — dan- 
gc  rous  insinuations  against  a  future  state,  197 — remarks  on  the  rest 
of  his  work,  198—200, 

c. 

CagUari,  account  of  a  benevolent  institution  there,  299* 

Cof/ital  Tunisktnents,  liow  far  a  preventive  of  crimes,  l64,  l65. 

Caracas,  account  of  the  revolution  in,  251 — 253—257,  258. 

Girr  (Sir  John)  descriptive  travels  in  Spain,  408— oteervation  on  his 

former  wor^s,  ib. — specimens  of  his  errors,  409—^11- 
Cessels  (Earl  of),  anecdote  of  his  integrity,  II6. 
Catania,  account  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at,  303, 
Catherine  (Empress),  remarks  ou  her  code  of  criminal  law,  175,  1/6. 
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Ckmrek  cf  fm^iimd^  opinion  of,  on  baptism,  as  expressed  in  her  nibrict 
•ad  canons,  202 — ^204 — 209»  ti  seg. — the  expression  *  bajptued  into 
ike  Church  of  EngkuuT  examined,  221 ,  222. 

CnUray  poetical  description  of,  181. 

Clergy^  remarks  on  the  marriage  of,  93 — clerical  celibacy  considefe4» 
S8— 101. 

Cqfinhal,  anecdotes  of,  433,  434. 

C^olht  (THerboii,  anecdotes  of,  434. 

€>ommerce  of  America,  how  afiected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  13— of 
France,  14 — of  England,  15,  l6, 

€k)oke  (George),  history  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  107 — the  au- 
thor's c|ualifications,  109 — plan  of  his  work,  110 — striciures  on  its 
execution,  120.    See  Scotland. 

Cm>/ef,  prejudices  of,  243  and  note, 

^riminaiLaw  of  England,  efforts  of  Sir  S.  Romilly  for  reforming,  159* 
1^0 — its  present  state,  l60 — consequent  laxity  of  the  criminal 
courts,  with  remarks  thereon,  l60— 163— the  threat  of  death,  how 
far  a  preventive  of  crimes,  16'4,  \6S — instances  of  juries  finding  the 
value  of  things  stolen  to  be  less  than  its  real  amount,  and  why,  l(»6, 
167 — considerations  on  penal  sanctions,  170 — what  discretionary 
powers  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  17O — 172 — opinions 
of  Beccaria  and  Voltaire  on  capital  punishments,  173,  174— shame 
and  civil  disabilities  the  best  resources  of  a  penal  code,  177 — sug- 
gestions for  improving  our  criminal  law,  177 — 17^. 

D. 

DoR/oii,  anecdotes  of,  423,424. 

DmAeney  (Dr.),  reply  to  Sir  J.  Nicboll  onlay  baptism,  201 — review  of 
his  reasoning,  20a — 209 — baptism  by  persons  not  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  Rebellion  admitted  to  be  valid,  210 
— 219,  220 — baptism  of  dissenters  admitted  to  be  valid  by  Bishop 
Butler  and  Archbishop  Seeker,  211 — analysis  of  Dr.  Daubeneys 
attack  (Jh  Sir  John  Nicholl,  212 — 21() — the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
church  on  the  baptism  of  heretics,  217'-*different  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  baptism,  217,  218,  219 — the  Doctors  ex- 
pression ^  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England*  examined  and  refuted^ 
321,  222^ — remarks  on  his  preposterous  zeal,  233. 

Desmoulms  (Camille),  anecdotes  of,  426, 427. 

J>umondSf  method  of  procuring  in  Brazil,  353,  354. 

Dominican  convent,  account  of  one,  pretended  to  be  found  in  West 
Greenland,  53. 

E. 

Edgeworth  (Miss),  tales  of  fashionable  life,  329 — improvement  of  the 
present  over  her  former  volumes,  ih,  330 — its  excellencies  and  defects 
pointed  out,  330 — comparison  of  Miss  Edgeworth  with  some  former 
novelists,  331,332 — analysis  of  the  fables,  333,  et  seq, — sketches  of 
Irish  manners,  337,  338—341. 

Egedt  (Bp.),  discoveries  of,  in  West  Greenland,  53,  54. 

Eg}/pty  singular  phenomenon  in,  138. 

England^  commerce  of,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  15,  l6. 

Eur^ndii  Tragctdue^  cum  notis  Jen  Marklandip  441 — estimate  of  Markw 
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land's  ^ill  as  a  ctide,  ib.  443— «iiaiio»cript»  <;oliaM  hy  him  ier  U 
edidoD,  443 — iroproyements  in  tbis  editton,  444— obMrvatioiiB  <Mk 
Bothe's  edition,  445 — extracts  and  emendations  of  tlie  Supplico,  446 
— 454 — of  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  455 — 458 — of  tke  Ipbigeaia  in 
Tauris,  46l,  c^^e^. 

Eveieigh  (Dr.X  sermons  of,  293 — remarks  on  the  different  dasBM  of 
sermons,  ib. — character  of  Dr.  Eveleigh's,  t^  294 — extraets  fiwa 
them  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrrptnres,  .29^,  295*-on  the  stodjf  of 

•   tlie  Scriptures,  296. 

£rpor^tf  (American),  value  of,  in  181 1,  SO— exports  and  imports  of 
England  during  6  years,  15,  l6. 

F. 

Fabre  (TEglantine,  anecdotes  of,  425,  426, 

Ihg  (Right  oi),  asserted,  24. 

Fleuty  (Comte  de),  anecdotes  of,  429- 

Florence  (Republic  of),  account  of  its  revolution,  370 — 373. 

France^  commerce  of,  how  affected  by  the  Orders  in  Comidly  14 — 

sketch  of  the  French  Revolution,  413,  eif  seq, 
Fucu$  Fabnatusy  how  prepared  by  the  Icelanders,  £8, 69* 

G. 

Gidt  (John)  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  297— *«• 
marks  on  the  author'srplan,  ib.  298 — manners  and  customs  of  the 
Sardinians,  298,  ^99 — erroneous  accounts  of  Sicilian  antiquities,  300, 
301,  302 — Benedictine  convent  at  Catania,  303— progress  in  mo- 
dem Greece,  304,  306— remarks  on  the  goveraaieiit  and  |M«KUt 
state  of  modern  Greece,  306,  307. 

GeyserSf  or  boiling  springs  of  Iceknd  described,  80,  83 — Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  theory  of,  83. 

Government  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  241. 

Greece^  reflexions  on  the  present  state  of,  190,1919  306,  307- 

Greenland  (West),  settlement  made  in  by  the  Icelanders,  52— destroyed 
by  pestilence,  ib, — account  of  a  Dominican  convent  pretended  to  be 
found  there»  53 — discoveries  of  Bishop  Egede,  53,  54. 

Crreavt^  (Lord),  PortvgaL,  a  poem,  151— obscurity  pf  its  plan,  151, 
152 — descriptions  of  Lisbon  and  Belem  Castle,  153 — poetical  aHa- 
sions  to  England,  156 — ^fiarther  exti'acts  and  remarks,  157»  159* 

H. 

Haqfher  (M.  J.)  voyage  dans  la  Peninsule  occideniule  de  VTnde^  120 — re- 
marks on  the  author's  character,  121,  122 — His  early  adventures, 
122 — settlement  in  India,  123 — capture  of  Sadras  by  the  English^ 
123,  124 — real  cause  of  the  famine  at  Madras,  124,  126 — humanity 
of  the  English  government,  126-r-sub6equent  rogueries  of  M.  Haafiner, 
126,  128 — his  peregrinations,  128,  129 — ^is  misrepresentatioiis  of 
Indian  af&irs  exposed,  130,  132 — accoant  of  the  burning  of  a  widow 
in  India,  133 — plagiarisms  of  the  author  detected,  135. 

HerauU  de  SeckeUes^  anecdotes  of,  425. 

Hereticsy  babtism  by,  how  considered  by  the  ancient  christian  church, 
219. 

NidalgOy  achievements  of  in-Mexico,  356,  257. 
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,  aceottftt  of  die  settkment  of,  236. 

Xfistanans  (Italian),  rvmarks  on,  360, 36l. 

JEfcdgion  (Robert),  life  of  Bbhop  Porteus,  34— estimate  of  his  qualifica- 
tioBS,  35.    See  Portau. 

SookeTj  (W.  J.)  travels  in  Iceland,  48 — description  of  the  Geysers,  or 
hot-springs,  92,  83 — of  the  church  atXhingvalla,  85.     See  Iceland. 

Swrd  (Bishop),  diatacter  of,  385,  386— remarks  on  his  character  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  386,  387 — and  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  389. 

Sutton  (Dr.)  remarks  on  Sir  J.  Nicholl's  decision  on  lay  baptism,  201. 

I. 

Zcdandy  travels  in,  48 — first  discovery  and  settlement  of,  49 — division 
of  into  provinces,  50 — constitution,  ib. — account  of  the  aUhingy  or 
ancient  parliament,  ib.  51 — advantages  of  their  insilar  situation  to 
the  Icelanders,  51,  52 — settlement  of,  in  West  Greenland,  52 — de- 
atioyed  by  pestilence,  t6. — ^account  of  a  pretended  Dominican  con- 
vent in  West  Greenland,  53 — discoveries  of  Bishop  Elgede,  53,  54-^ 
conversion pf  the  Icelanders  to  Christianity,  54 — the  Skalds,  and  their 
mythology,  5Sy  5$ — resemblance  between  Runic  and  Welch  poetry, 
5o — early  accounts  of  Iceland,  erroneous,  58 — patriotic  efforts  of 
Bishop  Tkorlak,  58,  59 — ancient  Icelandic  manner  of  perpetuating 
events,  59 — ancient  and  modem  trade  of  Iceland,  60,  01 — descrip- 
tion of  Reikiavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  62 — dress,  private  life  and 
manners  of  the  oeople,  o2,  64 — their  morals,  64 — law  of  property, 
6S — taxes,  65,  ^o-^-^rticles  of  export,  66^  6? — productions,  68 — the 
fiiCM  pabnatusy  how  prepared,  68, 69 — taming  of  bears,  69 — Livonian 
academy  for  dancing  bears,  70-^astonishing  effects  of  floating  ice,  ib^ 
bot  springs  in  Iceland,  71 — singular  voyages  performed  by  mice, 
72 — abundance  of  foxes,  7^ — remarkable  sagacity  of  sheep,  16. — win- 
ter management  of,  74 — other  animals  found  in  Iceland,  75 — difficul- 
ties of  travelling,  7^y  78 — account  of  the  Snoefel  Jokul,  7^y  78 — de- 
scription of  the  geysers  or  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  80,  83 — Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  theory  concerning  them,  83 — volcanic  eruptions,  83, 
84 — church  of  Thingvalla,  85  —religious  habits  of  the  Icelanders, 
B6 — revolution  in  Iceland,  87 — adventures  of  Jorgen  Jorgensen,  88, 
h9 — Simplicity  of  an  Icelander,  89 — schemes  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  Iceland,  90,  9I. 
Impressment  of  American  seamen,  question  concerning,  stated,  25, 26 — 
Fraudulent  certificates  obtained,  27 — consequent  detriment  to  Great 
Britain,  28. 
InspiratiuH  of  the  scriptures,  remarks  on,  294,  295. 
Italian  Republics,  history  of.  See  Sismondiy  infra. 
Itinerancy y  causes  of  the  success  of,  38. 

J. 
James  V.  (King  of  Scotland),  character  and  conduct  of,  1 15,  1 16. 
Jefers^n  (Mr.  President),  violent  politics  of,  6,  7 — His  partiality  for 

France,  11,12. 
James  (Stephen),  biographia  dramatica,  282 — notice  of  previous  works 
on  the  English  drama,  282,  285 — Mr.  Reed's  edition  of  this  work, 
285,  286 — errors  and  omissions  by  Mr.  Jones,  detected,  287,  289f 
291-*concluding  remarks,  292. 
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Jorgenien  (Jorgen),  eikctB  a  revolution  in  Iceland^  87-*h»  SHbseqMBi 
adventures,  88,  89. 

lv» 

Knox  (John),  ^is  assumption  of  the  ministerial  office  considered,  117% 

L. 

Languages  of  the  Spanish  American  Indians,  237»  238. 

La  Place  (M.)  estimate  of  his  discoveries,  141,  142. 

Lob  Casasp  character  of,  vindicated,  2379  and  note. 

Laiitude  and  longitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  formulae  for  determiniag^ 
139,  140. 

£ay  baptism^  examination  of.    See  Dcmbenty^  and  NichoU. 

LMgard  (Rev.  J.)  antiquities  of  the  Saxon  church,  9^ — the  author's 
qualifications  for  his  work,  ib, — whether  transubstantiadon  was  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Saxon  church,  ib.  93 — on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
^3 — Archbishop  Parker  vindicated  from  the  author's  abuse,  94 — icm- 
porising  accommodations  of  the  first  missionaries  among  the  Saxons, 
95 — the  source  of  their  protection,  96 — beneficial  effects  of  Christi- 
anity on  the  Saxons,  97 — the  authoi's  erroneous  vievrs  of  clerical 
celibacy  exposed,  98,  101 — origin  of  the  monastic  institute,  101, 
102 — misrepresentations  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiatton,  103, 
104 — Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Porteus  vindicated,  104, 105— 
necessity  of  union  inculcated,  from  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Ro* 
man  church,  106,  167. 

Liter(Uure^  degraded  state  of  in  South  America,  245,246. 

Lisbon^  poetical  description  of,  153. 

Lrconia,  academy  in,  for  instructing  bears,  70. 

LotDth  (Bishop),  character  of,  by  Bishop  Hurd,  380— remarks  thereon, 
387 — extract  from  his  letter  to  Warburton,  ib.  388. 

M. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  G.  S.)  tour  in  Iceland,  48 — account  of  the  geysers  or 
hot  springs,  80,  81 — theory  concerning  them,  83 — description  of  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Icelanders,  S6.     See  Icdand. 

Madrasy  real  cause  of  the  famine  there,  stated,  124,  126 — humanity  of 
the  English  government,  126. 

Markland  (Jer.),  estimate  of,  as  a  critic,  441,  442 — MSS*  collecled  by 
him  for  his  edition  of  Euripides,  443. 

Marriage  of  the  clergy,  remarks  on,  93. 

Mawe  (John),  travels  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  342 — state  of  the  countiy 
on  the  Prince  Regent's  emigration  from  Portugal,  342,  343 — pro- 
gre^  and  disasters  of  the  author,  344 —population  of  Monte  Video, 
ib. — wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  the  interior,  345 — population, 
t^. — account  of  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's,  346— of  the  Port  of  St 
Francisco,  347 — and  the  city  of  St.  Paul's,  ib. — curious  custom  in 
Lent,  348 — account  of  Mr.  Mawe's  excursions  into  the  mining  district, 
350,  et  seq, — poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  351 — account  of  Tejuco,  the 
capital  of  the  mining  district,  352 — mode  of  procuring  diamfifids, 
353 — causes  of  the  failures  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  South 
American  ports,  355, 356. 

MexioOf  account  of  tha  revolution  in,  ^55,  et  ^.-^istressed  stated 
257. 
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Jftcr^  lingular  voyages  recorded  to  be  performed  by,  72. 

Milam  (republic  oQt  disputes  with  Pavia,  368— subdued  by  the  Vis- 
coDti,  369. 

Mines,  of  Braail,  account  of,  350,  et  scq. 

Moiuutic  Institute^  origin  of,  101,  102. 

Monte  VideOy  account  of,  344. 

Jfoofiy  elucidation  of  the  libmtion  of,  145 — 147 — simple  method  of  de- 
termining her  parallax,  148,  149. 

Moore  CThomasJp  Iriek  Melodies,  374 — strictures  on  songs  and  sOng- 
writing,  375 — 377 — essentials  of  a  good  song,  ib.  378 — faults  and 

,  excellencies  of  Mr.  Moore's  Melodies,  ib,  379 — specimens  thereof* 
ift.— 382. 

N. 

i 

Neutraky  state  of  by  the  present  war,  6,  7. 

NichoU  (Sir  J.),  Judgment  of,  in  the  case  of  Kemp  v,  Wickes,  201 — 
state  of  the  case,  ib. — the  import  of  the  Rubric  on  the  burial  of  per- 
sons dying  unbaptized,  202 — whether  lay-baptism  was  ever  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  England,  ib.  et  seq, — the  law  on  this  subject  be- 
fore and  at  the  Reformation,  203 — the  Rubric,  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  16.— in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  204 — conclusion  of  Sir  J. 
^^icholfs  argument,  that  lay-baptism  is  valid,  204,  2Q5 — 222 — See 

Orders  in  Council,  effects  of,  examined,  1,  et  seq. — orders  of  I8O6  is- 
sued, 6 — of  I8O7,  8 — ^principle  of  the  English  orders,  stated,  9,  10 
— their  policy  vindicated  and  proved  by  their  practical  effects  on  the 
commerce  of  America,  13 — on  that  of  France,  14 — and  of  England, 
.     15,  l6. 

P. 

Tarties,  violence  of,  in  America,  29,  30 — state  of,  32. 

Fada  (Republic  oQ*  contests  with  Milan,  368. 

Fenal  Laws,  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of,  177 — 179? 

Penal  Sanctions,  considerations  on,  170. 

Population  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  240,.  241. 

Partems  (Bishop)  lives  of,  34 — qualifications  of  his  biographers,  35-^ 
birth  and  education  of  the  bishop,  ib,  36 — early  productions  of  his 
pen,  ib. — becomes  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  ib, — whose  life  he 
publishes,  37 — is  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  ib. — view  of 
his  conduct,  ih  discharging  his  episcopal  duties,  38,  39 — in  counter- 
acting the  depravity  of  the  times,  39 — in  promoting  the  due  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  i&.  40  —patronizes  the  society  for  suppression 
of  vice,  41 — his  care  and  exertions  for  christianizing  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  42 — reflexions  of  the  bishop,  on  the  final  abolition  ' 
of  the  slave  trade,  43 — account  of  his  last  moments,  ib*  44^ review 
of  his  character,  ib. — his  benevolence,  ib, — his  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church,  ib.  45— his  reason  for  not 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Irish  catholics,  i6.— his  rank  as  a  preacher, 
^.^-Hterary* attainments,  46 — estimate  of  his  value  as  a  writer,  ib. 
47 — a  ditunguished  ornament  of  the  English  church,  ib.  48.^— his 
character  vii^icated  from  tkeaspersioas  of  Mr.  Lingard,  105. 
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PublkatumSf  quarterly  lists  of,  824— 481. 

R. 

Reformy  letters  on.    SeeRoscoe, 

Reformationf  history  of  in  Scotland.     See  Scotland. 

Rdd  (W.  H.)  Memoirs  of  John  HomeTookt^  313— hi  what  manner  Mr. 
Tooke's  life  ought  to  be  written,  314 — character  of  Mr.  Tooke,  314 
—317— estimate  of  his  talents,  318 — remarks  on  his  style,  31&— and 
on  his  philosophical  writings,  320— examination  of  one  of  his  posi- 
tions on  truth,  321— 323— character  of  his  Diversions  of  PurTey,  325 
—private  life  and  habiu,  324,  325—328. 

RepuhUcs  (Italian)  of  the  middle  ages,  foundation  of,  366,  &c. — con- 
tests between  those  of  Pavia  and  Milan,  368,  369 — revolutions  in  die 
republic  of  Florence,  370 — 373. 

ReoohUton^  singular,  in  Iceland,  account  of,  87 — 89 — in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, accounts  of,  249,  &c. — their  effects  and  probable  consequences 
considered,  26l — 263 — sketch  of  the  French  revolution,  413,  et  9eq. 
— opinion  of  Baboeuf,  on  its  causes^  436,  437 • 

R^ht  of  Flag^  asserted,  24. 

jR^A^  of  search  for  seamen.     See  Seamen, 

Robespwrrty  anecdotes  of,  417 — 431,  432. 

Romilly  (Sir  S.),  on  the  criminal  law  of  England,  159— retrospect  o^^^ 
efforts  for  reforming  the  criminal  law,  S.  l60 — present  state  of  our 
criminal  law,  ib, — consequent  laxity  of  the  criminal  courts,  and  re- 
marks thereon,  ib.  l6l — 163 — how  far  the  threat  of  death  operates 
as  a  preventive  of  crimes,  coBsidered,  l64,  1 65— instances  of  juries 
finding  goods  stolen  to  be  of  less  than  their  real  value,  and  why,  l6S, 
167— contrast  of  the  guilt  of  a  guardian  violating  bis  trust,  and  a 
shop-lifter,  169 — considerations  on  penal  sanctions,  170'^what  dis- 
cretionary power  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a  criminal  court,  ib. — 172 
-^opinions  of  eminent  jurists,  in  what  cases  sentence  of  death  should 
be  inflicted,  172,  &c.— Beccaria's  opinion,  ib. — ^Voltaire's,  174 — 
constitutions  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  175,  176 — shame  and  d^ 
disabilities  the  best  resources  of  a  penal  code,  177 — suggestions  for 
revising  our  criminal  code,  ib.  179« 

Roscoe  (Mr.),  Letters  on  Reform,  265 — estimate  of  his  historical 
powers,  ib,  266 — differences  between  the  advocates  of  parliamentaty 
reform,  268-^-exami nation  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  plans  of  reform^  269i  ^ 
seq. — concluding  strictures,  271 — 273. 

Reiktacik  (the  metropolis  of  Iceland),  described,  62. 

Runic  and  W«lch  poetry,  resemblances  between,  56. 

Russian  Code,  remarks  on,  175,  176. 

S. 
5/.  Caiherine*s (Island),  account  of,  346— portof  St.  Francesco,  347— 

city  of  St.  Paul's,  described,  ib. 
St.  Justy  anecdotes  of,  432. 
Sardinia^  present  state  of,  298 — manners,  he.  of  the  Sardinians,  ib. 

Sa^ou  Church,  antiquities  of,  9^— temporizing  accommodations  of  the 
first  missionaries  among  the  SaxoBs,  95,  ^— iniueuce  of  Christia- 
nity upon  them,  97, 98. 
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Scoikmd^  hktory  of  the  Reformation  in,  107 — qualifications  of  the  re-* 
spective  historians,  i^.  108,  109 — character  of  the  Scotch,  and  state 
of  the  hierarchy  previous  to  the  Reformation,  111,  112— ori^n  and 
progress  of  the  Reformaticm,  112— 11<^— character  and  conduct  of 
James  1.  115,  ll6 — integrity  of  the  Earl  of  Cassels,  t^. — reflexion  on 
the  surrender  of  Wishart,  ib, — on  Knox*s  assumption  of  the  ministe- 
rial office,  117 — on  the  demolition  of  religious  fabrics,  118 — the 
right  oY  resistance  in  subjects  considered,  119* 

Scriptures^  observations  on  the  inspiration  of,  294,  S9^^-^character  of 
their  style,  296 — the  study  of,  enforced,  ib.  297* 

Stamen^  right  of  search  (or,  e:!^amined,  17)  18 — ^precedents  in  proof 
thereof,  19,  20— a^ffair  of  the  Lille  Belt  stated,  21,  22 — origin  of  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  23 — question  concerning  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  stated  and  examined,  25 — 28. 

Secktr  (Archbishop),  character  of  vindicated,  104 — remarks  on  Bishop 
Hurd's  character  of  him,  d89. 

Skefp^  anecdotes  of  their  sagacity,  73— iWinter  management  of,  in  Ice- 
land, 74. 

Miirmmdi  (M.),  Higtoirc  des  ReyubHquei  ItaUemei  du  Moym  Ag€y  357 — 
considerations  on  the  analogy  between  the  histories  of  ancient 
Greece  and  those  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  t6.  358— causes  ot 
the  neglect  of  Italian  history  during  the  middle  ages,  358  35^— stric- 
tures on  the  Italian  historians,  3m),  361^ — qualifications  of  M.  Sis- 
nondi  for  his  work,  362 — 365 — ^foundation  of  the  earliest  republics 
-  pf  the  middle  ages,  96& — origin  of  the  independence  of  the  Imperial 
cities,  367<--and  of  the  repubUQof  Lombardy,  t6.  368— contests  be- 
tween the  republics  of  Milan  nicl  Pavia,  i6. — Milan  subdued  by  the 
Visconti,  36Sh-revolutions  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  370—373 — 
'Concluding  observations,  374. 

Skaldi  (Icelandic),  account  of,  and  of  their  mythology,  55,  ^. 

Siau-4rade^  fine  observations  of  Bishop  Warburton,  on,  403,  404. 

Stugfd  Jokul^  a  steep  Icelandic  mountain,  described,  76 — 78. 

<SJpm  (travels  in).    See  Corr. 

Spammrdsy  poetical  address  to,  182,  183. 

Spmdik  ColomeB  in  America,  present  state  of.    See  Wekon* 

djpeNCfr  (W.  R.X  poems,  438 — ^remarks  on,  with  extracts,  439, 440. 

Speimr^  remarks  on  the  poetry  and  style  of,  193,  194. 

Sprmgi  (boiling),  of  Iceland,  described,  80-*83 — Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie's theory  of,  83. 

Ami's  orbit,  on  the  motion  of,  143,  144. 

Stqipresmn  ofvice^  society  for,  patronised  by  Bishop  Porteus,  41-^be- 
f  efit  resulting  from  its  labours,  «6.  42.' 

T. 

TehicOf  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  mining  district,  described,  352. 

Tlmgvailaf  church  of,  described,  85.  • 

Thoriak  (Bisho|)X  patriotic  exertions  of,  for  the  Icelimders,  58,  59* 

TinmUe  (Fouquier),  anecdotes  of,  433. 

2Wre(John  Home),  memoirs  of,  313— in  what  manner  his  life  ought 
to  be  written,  3 14r— character  of  him,  315—317 — estimate  of  his  ta- 
lentSi  318— remarks  on  his  style,  319-'and  on  his  philosophical  writ- 
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in£^520 — hb  remarks  on  truth  examined,  521 — 323 — characta 
bis  '  Diversions  of  Purley,'  323 — private  life  and  habits,  325- 
328. 

Trai/t^  monopoly  of,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  2ii. 

Transubitantiatum^  remarks  on,  92,  93* 

.U. 

Unbaptixed^  import  of  the  terni)  examined,  202,  et  seq.    See  DatAa^ 
NickoUf  iupra* 

V. 
Voicamc  eruptions^  in  Iceland,  83,  84. 
VoUaire^  remarks  of,  on  capital  punishment,  174., 

W. 

Walton  (Wm.),  Present  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies^  235 — remarks! 
Mr.  Walton's  qualifications,  as  a  writer,  i6.  236 — settlement  of  Hi 
paniola,  236 — his  charactff  of  Lascasas  vindicated,  237,  fwte — li 
guage  uf  the  Indians,  237,  238 — vague  accounts  of  the  Indian  ido 
238,239 — account  of  the  population  of  the  Spanish  coionies,240,  2 
government,.  241 — abuses  thereof,  242 — prejudices  of  the  Creoli 
243,  and  note. — ^Trade,  a  monopoly  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  244j 
degraded  state  of  literature  there,  245»  246 — effects  produced  by  tl 
invasion  of  Old  Spain  by  the  French',  in  the  colonies,  247,  248 — a 
count  of  the  resolutions  in  Spanish  America,  249,  et  seq. — the  revol 
tion  in  Caracas,  251 — 253—257,  258 — revolution  in  Mexico,  25 
256 — ^adventures  of  the  priest  Hidako,256, 257~of  Rayon  and  Mon 
los,  257 — distressed  state  of  Mexiiil^  ib. — contest  between  the  Juntas 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Spanish  governor  of  Monte  Video,  259>  260^ 
effects  of  these  revolutions  considered,  26 1 — 263 — machinations  ' 
Buonaparte  in  Spanish  America,  detected,  263,  264. 

WoTy  probable  consequences  of,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ameri< 
stated,  30,  31. 

Warbitrton  (Bishop),  works  of,  by  Bishop  Hurd,  382— character 
Warburton,  383— 385-— 392,  393 — as  a  bishop,  397 — on  the  real 
lue  of  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  390 — true  account  of  Sir  TI 
Hanmer^s  connexion  with  Warburton,  391s  392 — review  of  Wa^bu^^ 
ton  as  an  author,  392,  et  ^c^.— observations  on  his  style,  394 — chai 
racter  of  hie  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  397 — 402 — of  his  miDo^ 
works,  402 — of  his  sermons,  403 — fine  passages  of,  on  the  slave  tradcj 
t^.  404 — of  his  Julian,  404, 405 — rules  for  the  qualification  jof  an  un- 
exceptionable witness,  ib, — notice  of  his  Doctrine  of  Grace,  and  the 
errors  which  it  opposed,  406. 

Wesley  {3o\kn\  character  of,  406. 

Widow  (IndianX  account  of  the  burning  of  one,  133. 

Witness^  qualifications  of  an  unexceptionable  one,  405. 
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